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MEMOIR  S 


OF 


SIR   JOHN   BERKLEY. 


IN  the  Year  1647,  her  Majesty,  and  his  TUghnoss  the 
Prince  of  Wo/ei,  were  pleased  to  send  me  into  Holland, 
to  condole  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and  having 
performed  that  office,  I  returned  with  Mr.  John  and  Mr. 
William  Ashburnham,  to  Fiance,  by  the  way  of  Calais  ; 
where  we^met  with  the  news  of  his  Majesty's  being  seized 
by  one  Cornet  Joyce,  in  Holmhy  House,  from  whence  he 
was  carried  with  a  guard  of  400  horse,  towards  the  army, 
the  Comet  producing  no  authority,  whereby  to  warrant 
this  proceeding.     The  next  Post  brought  us  advertise- 
ment to  Calais,  that  his  Majesty  was  well- received  by  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Army,  and  that  there  were 
great  hopes  conceived,  that  they  would  both  concur  to 
establish  his  Majesty  in  his  just  Rights.     From  Calais  we 
went  to  Routn,  where  we  met  a  confirmation  of  this  in- 
telligence, and  heard  withal,  that  one  Sir  Edward  Ford 
(who  was  brother-in-law  to  Commissary-general  Ireton) 
was  sent,  by  her  Majesty  and  his  Highness  the  Prince  of 
IFaks,  into  England,  to  discover  the  intentions  of    '>; 
[Army,  and  to  promote  an  agreement  between  his  Mu 
pesty  and  them.  From  Rouen,  we  went  to  St,  Germain*s ; 
sre,  we  were  no  sooner  arrived,  but  we  heard  that 
jMr.  Denham  (who,  during  his  imprisonment,  had  con- 
jtracted  a  great  familiarity  with  Mr.  Peters,  a  preacher, 
land  a  powerful  person  in  the  Army,)  was  dispatchedcni, 
[a  Commission  to  the  like  cfTect,  with  that  of  Sir  Edward 
rd.  As  I  was  going-up  to  her  Majesty,  1  met,  acciden- 
tally, with  my  Lord  Cutl>cpper,  who  scarce  had  saluted 
fne,  before  he  told  me,  that  I  must  prepare  myself  im- 
ediately  for  another  journey,  her  Majesty  being  resolved 
send  me  into  England,  after  Sir  i^dward  Ford  and 
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Cromwfli  and  some 
other  otUcfis  of  tlie 
Parliaiucnt-Army, 
send  letters  to  Sir 
.Tohii  Berkley,  otli-r- 
ing  to  treat  with  tlie 
King  for  his  restora- 
tinii  to  the  exercise 
of  the  Royal  autho- 
rity, 111  June,  llM?. 


Mr.  Denham.    I  answered,  that  I  had  no  pass,  nor  any 
acquaintance  with  any  one  of  the  Army ;  and  that  I  doubted, 
that,  if  theKing'sparty  should  come  too  thick  upon  them  at 
first,  those  of  the  Army  would  be  jealous,  that  they  should 
have  too  many  sharers  in  the  places  and  preferments,  which 
they  might,  perhaps,  meditate  to  procure  and  preserve  to 
themselves.     His  Lordship  replied.  That,  if  I  were  afraid 
to  go  into  EnglumU  her  Majesty  and  his  Highness  would 
serve  themselves  of  some  other  person,  because  they  con- 
ceived it  necessary  to  employ  some  to  the   Army,  that 
might  be  supposed  to  have  greater  trust,  both  with  the 
Queen  mFrance^  and  with  the  King  in  England,  than  either 
Sir  Edward  Ford  or  Mr.  Denham  had.    I  returned,  ITiat 
if,  after  a  serious  consideration,  it  should  be  judged  of 
use  to   dispatch  me  into  England.^  I  would  adventure, 
though  1  had  not  the  honour  to  be  very  well  known 
to  his  Majesty,  and,  therefore,  could  not  expect  any 
great   trust  from  him.      'Jo  that   part,    his    Lordship 
replied,  That  there  was  an  intention  to  send  Mr.  John 
yishburnham  after  me ;   but,  that  he  would  not  go  with- 
out a  pass,  and  therefore,  that  I  should  have  it  added 
to  my  instructions  to  procure  him  one.  Within  few  days 
after,  I  had  my  dispatch,  and  went  by  the  way  of  Dieppe, 
where  I  met  with  Mr.  IFilliam  Leg^  of  the  Bedchamber 
to  his  Majesty.  He  embarked  with  me  ior  England  \  we 
arrived  at  Hastings,  and  from  thence  went  the  -next  day 
towards  London.  Two  miles  on  this  side  Tunbridgel  met 
with  Sir  j^ilen  /Ipsley,  who  had  been  my  Lieutenant-go- 
vernor of  Exeter,  and  afterwards  Governor  of  Baryistaljic, 
in  the  County  of  Devon.     He  told  me,  that  he  was  going 
to  me  from  Cromwell,  and  some  other  officers  of  the  Army; 
with  letters,  and  a  cypher,  and  instructions,  which  were 
to  this  effect :  "  That  he  should  desire  me  to  remember, 
"  that,  in  some  conferences  with  Colonel  LamBert,  and 
"  other  officers  of  the  Army,  upon   the   rendering  ol 
*'  Excicr,  1  had   taken  notice  of  the  Army's  bitter  in 
"  veighing  against  the  King's  person,  as  if  he  had  beet 
*'  the  worst  of  men,  and  their  excessive  extolling  thi 
*'  Parliament ;  both  which  being  without  any  colour  o 
*'  groiniJ,  1  had  concluded,  that  those  discourses  were  no  ) 
*'  out  of  any  persuatiion  of  mind,  but  affected  to  prepar 
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Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Berkley, 

**  men  to  receive  the  alteration  of  Government,  which  they 
"  intended  that  the  Parliament  should  elfect,by  the  assist- 
"  ance  of  the  Army  ;  which  I  had  said,  was  not  only  a  most 
"  wicked,  but  a  very  difficult,  if  not  an  impossible,  design, 
for  a  few  men,  not  of  the  greatest  quality,  to  introduce 
a  popular  Government  against  the  King  and  his  Parry, 
against  the  Presbyterians,  against  the  Nobility  and  Gen- 
try, against  the  Laws  established,  both  Ecclesiastical 
"  and  Civil,  and  against  the  whole  Gijnias  of  the  Nation, 
"  that  had  been  accustomed,  for  so  many  ages,  to  a  Mo- 
"  narchical  Government.  Whereas,  on  the  other  side,  if 
"  they  would  but  consider,  that  those  of  their  Party  had 
*'  no  particular  obligations  to  the  Crown,  (as  many  of  the 
"  Presbyterians  had. )  and  therefore  ought  less  to  despair  of 
*'  his  Majesty's  Grace  and  Favour; — that  the  Presbyter 
*'  began  this  War  upon  specious  pretences  of  making  the 
*'  King  a  glorious  King ; — that,  under  that  pretext,  they 
"  had  deceived  many  well-meaning  men,  and  had  brought 
"  great  things  to  pass  ;  but  that  now  the  mask  was  taken- 
*i  off,  and  they  were  discovered  to  have  sought  their  own 
'*  advantages — and,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  power  to  do 
"  themselves  much  good,  ornmch  huitto  others,  was  now 
"  almost  wrested  out  of  their  hands ;  and  that  this  had  been 
"  done  by  the  Independent  Party,  who  could  establish  them- 
"  selves,  no  way  under  Heaven,  so  justly  and  prudently,  as 
**  by  making  good  what  the  Presbyterians  had  only  pre- 
♦*  tended  to  do,  that  is,  the  restoring  King  and  People 
«*  to  their  just  and  ancient  Rights;  which  would  so  ingra- 
I "  tiate  them  with  both,  that  they  would  voluntarily  in- 
I "  vest  them  with  as  much  trust  and  power  as  Subjects  arc 
I  *'  capable  of :  Whereas,  if  they  grasped  at  more,  it  would 
^  "  be  with  the  general  hatred,  and  with  their  own  destruc- 
"  tion.  To  this  discourse  of  mine,  they  now  informed  me 
"  that,  at  that  time,  they  had  only  given  a  hearing,  but  no 
"  consent,  as  proceeding  from  an  interest  much  divided 
*'  from  theirs  :  but  that  they  had  since  found,  by  expe- 
*'  ricnce,  all,  or  the  most  part,  of  it,  to  be  so  reason- 
able, that  they  were  resolved  to  put  it  in  practice,  as  I 
might  perceive  by  what  hadalready  passed.  They  desired 
for  the  present  nothing  of  me,  but  that  I  would  present 
them  humbly  to  the  Queen  and  Prince,  and  be  Suitorto 
them  in  their  names.,  nnt  to  conJeuin  them  absolutely, 
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Thp  sfafe  of  the  two 
Parties  of  Prcsbvtc- 
rians  and  Independ- 
«ms  in  June,  1(347. 
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but  to  suspend  their  Opinions  of  them,  and  their  Pre- 
tensions towards  his  Majesty,  and  judge  them  rather 
by  their  future  Behaviour;  of  the  innocence  whereof 
they  had  already  given  some  Testimonies  to  the  World, 
and  would  do  more  and  more,  daily.  When  I  should 
have  dene  this  Office,  they  desired  I  would  come  over 
into  England,  and  become  an  eye-witness  of  their  pro- 
ceedings."  I  thought  this  rencounter  no  ill  Omen  to 
ny  future  proceedings.  Sir  j^llen  /Ipsleij  told  me  I 
should  have  to  do  with  subtil  men,  that  governed  them- 
selves by  other  maxims  than  the  rest  of  the  World.  I  re- 
member I  answered,  that  the  caution  was  good,  and  that  I 
would  arm  myself  the  best  I  could ;  but  that  it  was  hard 
to  secure  ourselves  from  malicious  men,  when  we  were  ab- 
solutely in  their  power.  I  took  the  best  information  I 
could  from  Sir  Allen  j4psley,  and  resolved  with  him  to  go 
into  London,  before  I  went  to  the  King  or  the  Army,  that  I 
might  be  enlightened  by  the  most  able  men  of  our  Party ; 
which  I  did,  and  collected  this  following  discourse  from 
them. 

During  the  time  his  Majesty  was  at  Newcastle,  the 
Independent  Party  was  so  prevalent  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  Presbyterians  were  forced  to  consent 
to  have  the  King  rendered  by  the  Scots  to  the  Parliament ; 
and  his  Majesty  was  accordingly  delivered  by  them  to 
the  English  Committee,  and  a  guard  of  English  set  upon 
him  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  and  no  passionate  enemies 
of  his  Majesty.  The  Presbyterian  party,  (that  was  very 
numerous  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  over-voted  the 
other  in  most  questions,)  had  engaged  themselves  privately 
(by  some  of  their  Chiefs)  to  the  Scots  m  two  points ; 
hrst,  that  the  Army  should  be  disbanded,  and  then  that 
the  King  should  be  brought  to  his  Parliament  with  Ho- 
nour and  Safety.  The  disbanding  was  gone-about  very 
seriously  by  the  Parliament;  and  a  Committee  (whereof 
the  Earl  of  Warmck  was  the  chief )  chosen,  and  accordingly 
sent  ro  Newwarket,  or  SnJ/ron-walden,  where  the  Army 
then  lay.  Many  of  the  Army  professed  really  their  obedi- 
ence to  the  Parliament  as  to  the  disbanding ;  but  none 
more  solemnly  than  Cromwell,  who  made  great  execrations 
against  himself  in  the  House,  if  he  diJ  not  desire  it  cor- 
dially. 
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dially.  lie  had  always  professed  great  submission  to  the 
Parliament,  (who  had  very  liberally  rewarded  him  for  his 
service,)  and  was  hopeful  to  have  begotten  so  great  a  con- 
fidence in  them,  that  they  would  have  been  contented  to 
entertain  the  Army  as  their Pretorian  Band;  and  therefore 
was  very  sorry  to  see  the  House  bent  to  license  them,  but 
durst  not  appear  against  it,  because  he  had  many  ilU 
willers  in  the  Army,  and  did  believe  they  durst  not,  or 
would  not,  unanimously  oppose  the  Parliament  in  that 
particular,  and  therefore  refused  to  go  to  the  Army,  tho* 
he  was  sent- for  often  by  the  mutinous  party,  who  upon  Tlie  Army  refuses  to 
that  score  were  not  a  little  oftended  with  him ;  and  at  ^^  ^i'^^^^^J^^l. 
length,  their  discontents  increasing,  seeing  themselves 
deserted  by  their  superior  officers,  they  thought  of  some 
means  to  secure  themselves  from  their  ungrateful  Parlia- 
nicnf,  which  they  began  now  perfectly  to  hate;  and  there- 
upon they  chose  to  themselves  Adjutators  in  every  regiment, 
and  in  evory  troop  of  horse,  by  whom  they  engaged  them- 
selves to  be  absolutely  concluded.  The  first  Resolution  i*'"^"*  '*'"'  ^''c  l'a» 
these  ncw-clected  Officers  took,  was,  not  to  ditband,  and,  ''"'"^"'* 
the  next,  to  seize  the  king's  Person.  Cromu'ell  staid 
very  long  in  Louclun,  for  one  that  had  been  the  Author 
of  that  Design :  however,  he  at  last  stole  out  of  Town, 
and  joined  wiih  the  Mutineers,  but  did  not  so  readily 
concur  in  the  seizing  the  King's  Person,  or  at  least  pre- 
tended not  to  do  it ;  For  he  sent  his  Kinsman,  fr/iallei/, 
with  Ordere  *  to  use  all  means  but  Force,  to  cause  his 
Majesty  to  return  to  Hulmbi/  ;  but  his  Majesty  absolutely 
refusing,  li  haUeij  marched  with  his  Majesty  towards  the 
Army. 

'I'his  account  I  had  from  the  most  discerning  of  my 
acquaintance  in  London,  from  whence  I  went  to  the 
Head-Quariers  at  Reading,  with  intention  (after  I  had 
delivered  my  Message)  to  desire  leave  to  wait  on  his 
Majesty  at  Causum.  1  was  no  sooner  arrived  at  Readings 
but  1  spoke  with  Sir  Edward  Ford  and  Mr.  John  Den- 

*  Tliis  information  given  to  Sir  John  Berkley,  by  his  friends  at  Loii- 
(Um,  was  Hot  <|u;tefxact.  lor  it  was  not  Lieutenant-general  Cromwell, 
Init  Sir  liiouias  I'aiitax,  the  (General  in  Chief,  who  gave  this  ouler  to 
Colonel  \\  liailt-y.  C'roniwell  was  the  peison  wlio  IkuI  ailvisetl  and  en- 
cuuiiiiicd  tilt  ici/ure  ot  tiic  Kiiijj's  j)erson  by  Cuinct  Jojcc. 
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Aam.  Both  of  them  were  much  of  the  same  advice  with 
those  \  had  discoursed  with  at  London  concerning  the  pre- 
sent power  of  the  Adjutators,  by  whom  the  mostimportant 
affairs  of  the  Kingdom  and  Army  were  transacted.  By 
them  I  learnt  that  his  Majesty  came  very  unwillingly  from 
Holmby-j  that  his  Majesty  would  not  go  to  the  Army, 
the'  he  were  earnestly  invited  by  the  Officers;  that  his 
Majesty,  against  the  consent  of  the  Army,  concurred  with 
the  Vote  of  the  Parliament,  to  go  to  Richmond,  where  he 
would  have  been  out  of  the  Army's  power,  and  would  not 
be  persuaded  out  of  his  resolution,  till  the  Army  forced 
the  Parliament  to  recal  their  Vote:  Then  his  Majesty 
would  needs  go  to  Windsor,  much  against  the  sense  of 
the  Army ;  but,  because  they  could  not  persuade  his  Ma- 
jesty, they  forced  him  from  thence  by  ill-usage ;  and  that 
the  rather,  because  he  would  not  be  intreated  to  pass  by 
the  Army  in  his  way  to  fPindsor:  In  sum,  they  doubted 
that  his  Majesty  hearkened  to  some  secret  propositions  of 
the  Presbyterians,  and  bent  all  his  thoughts  to  make  an 
absolute  Breach  between  the  Army  and  the  Parliament ; 
which  Ireton  discerned,  and  told  his  Majesty  plainly, 
**  Sir,  you  have  an  intention  to  be  the  Arbitrator  between 
**  the  Parliament  and  us,  and  we  mean  to  be  it  between 
"  your  Majesty  and  the  Parliament." 
S!r  John  Beiklcy  has  Two  or  three  hours  after  my  arrival,  CVwnit^e//  sent 
CromwciTami  'two  ^^  Officer  to  excuse  him  to  me,  that  he  could  not  wait  on 
other  great  ofllccis  me  till  ten  at  night,  by  reason  he  was  sitting  with  the 
vt  the  Ann).  Committee  of  Parliament,  and  should  not  rise  till  then. 

He  came  then  accompanied  with  Raimboroitgk,  and  Sir 
liardress  IVcdler.  After  general  discourse,  I  told  him 
the  sum  of  my  Instructions  from  the  Queen  and  Prince; 
which  were  to  assure  them,  that  her  Majesty  and  his 
Highness,  were  not  partial  to  the  Presbyterians,  nor  any 
way  averse  to  them  ;  that  I  should  endeavour  to  incline 
his  Majesty  to  comply  with  them,  as  fnr  as  would  stand 
with  his  honour  and  conscience,  and  to  dispose  them  to 
Cromwell's  Dcclara-  press  his  Majesty  no  farther.  His  answer  was  in  these 
SrJof  1:J:^Z  ^ords  :  -  That,  whatever  the  World  might  judge  of 
'  "  them,  they  would  be  found  no  seekers  of  themselves, 
farther  than  to  have  leave  to  live  as  Subjects  ought  to 
do,  and  to  preserve  their  consciences  ',  and  that  they 
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'**  thought  no  men  could  enjoy  their  Lives  and  Estates 
**  quietly,  without  the  Kmg  had  his  Rights,  which  they 
il**  had  declared  in  general  terms  already  to  the  World, 
I**  and  would  more  particularly  very  speedily,  wherein 
*^'  they  would  comprise  the  several  Interests  of  the  Royal, 
•*  Presbyterian,  and  Independent  Parties,  as  far  as  they 
f-  wore  consisting  with  each  other  ;"  which  I  understood 
Afterwards,  to  be  meant  of  the  Proposals  o(  ihc  Army.   I 
h/ient  the  next  day  to  the  General,  by  CromuwWs  direc- 
tion, to  ask  his  leave  to  see  the  King;  which  he  was 
!^leased  to  grant.     I  delivered  my  Letters  and  Instructions 
AQ  his  Majesty.     I  f  und  that  his  Majesty  discovered  not 
|onIy  to  me,  but  to  every  one  he  was  pleased  to  converse 
%ith,  a  total  diffidence  of  all  the  Army,  except  Hunting-' 
itorif  and  grounded  it  chiefly  upon  the  Officers  backward- 
iness,  to  treat  of  receiving  any  favour,  or  advantage  from 
Ihis  Majesty.    I  was  of  his  Majesty's  sense,  that  men 
fwhose  hands  were  yet  hot  with  the  blood  -of  his  most 
faithful  Subjects,  ought  not  entirely  to  be  trusted,  but 
thought  they  ought  absolutely  to  be  well  dissembled-with, 
whilst  his  Majesty  was  in  their  hands,  at  least,  that  he 
might  the  better  get  out  of  them ;  and,  to  this  end,  I  offered 
several  expedients  ;  as,  to  suffer  Peters  to  preach  before 
his  Majesty,  of  which  he  was  very  ambitious  ;  and  to  con- 
verse with  him,  and  others  of  the  Army,  with  freedom  ; 
and,  by  all  means,  to  endeavour  to  gain  the  good  opinion 
of  the  most  active  Adjutators,  and  the  like.     But  his  Ma- 
jesty concurred  in  none  of  them  ;  which  made  me  doubt 
hat  his  Majesty  valued  my  reasons  something  the  worse  on 
ccount  of  the  Author  of  them  ;  and  therefore  1  meditated 
othing  so  much,  as  to  procure  a  pass  for  Mr.  John  Ash' 
urnham,  with  whom  I  hoped  I  might  prevail,  and  he  with 
is  Majesty;   which,  within  few  days  after,  1  did  obtain, 
iid  caused  it  to  be  delivered  to  his  Servant. 

About  four  days  after  my  coming  to  the  Army,  there 

ame  two  General  Officers  from  the  Council  of  War  to 

to  let  me  know,  that  they  had  been  informed  that  I 

ad  some  wrong  done  me  upon  the  Rendition  of  Exeter, 

o  a  great  value  ;  and  that,  if  1  would  put  the  sum  under 

y  hand,  they  would  see  that  1  should  have  satisfaction. 

gave  them  most  hearty  thanks;  but  withal  told  them, 

that 
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that  1  came  not  to  them  upon  my  own  business,  but  that 
of  his  Majesty  ;  which  as  soon  as  they  should  dispatch,  no 
man  living  would  be  more  ready  to  receive  and  acknow- 
ledge this,  or  any  other,  favour  from  them  ;  till  then,  it 
would  no  way  become  me  to  do  it.  This  was  a  genero- 
sity which  those  Solfdenyers  thought  might  do  well  in  dis- 
course and  speculation ;  but  could  not  uaderstand  it,  when 
brought  into  practice,  and  therefore  concluded  that  I  was 
so  great  a  Presbyterian,  that  I  would  chuse  rather  to  loose 
twelve  hundred  pounds  (which  was  my  pretension) 
than  to  offend  my  Lord  Roberts,  a  great  Presbyterian, 
who  must  have  made  me  reparation ;  in  which  opinion 
they  were  confirmed  by  two  Inciters  they  had  lately 
perused,  the  one  from  Sir  JMarmaduhe  Langilale,  at  Ant- 
tcerp,  and  the  other  from  Sir  Wiliiain  Fleetwood,  at  Lon- 
don; both  affirming,  that  to  their  knowledge  I  was  an  en- 
gaged Presbyterian.  1  was  altogether  a  stranger  to  them 
both,  and  therefore  did  attribute  this,  either  to  their  envy 
that  I  was  admitted,  or  grief  that  they  were  excluded  from 
the  employment,  between  ^is  Majesty  and  the  Army. 
However  it  was,  upon  those  surmises  Cromwell  came  to 
expostulate  the  matter  plainly  with  me,  and  I  replied  to 
him  in  these  words,  That  I  was  as  much  Presbyterian  as 
Independent;  that  I,  as  well  as  others,  was  inclined  to 
think  the  better  of  them,  because  they  pretended  to  mind 
the  King's  Restoration  ;  but  bid  them  be  ?,ssured,  that  as 
soon  as  I  should  discover  they  were  not  real,  I,  and,  1 
thought,  all  the  King's  Party,  would  join  with  any  that 
would  but  dissemble  better  than  they;  and  concluded, 
that  I  thought  nothing  would  separate  the  Crown  and  the 
King's  Party.  Cromue/l  seemed  not  unsatisfied  with 
this  plain  dealing,  and  so  left  me.  The  next  day,  Uumiii<j^- 
ton,  who  was  sent  to  me  by  the  King,  made  me  acquainted 
with  two  General  Officers,  whom  1  durst  not  name,  be- 
cause they  are  obnoxious  to  the  present  power.  "With 
these  1  had  often,  and  free  Communication  ;  and  inquiring 
what  opinion  they  had  of  the  Aimy  ui  general,  as  to  a  con- 
junction with  the  King,  they  replied,  that  they  did  believe, 
it  was  universally  desired  both  by  the  Oflicers  and  Adju- 
tarors ;— that,  if  Cromwell  wasnoi  real  in  it,  liev.as  a  great 
Disscu.bler,  and  so  was  //do//;— -that,  lor  the  present  the 
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Vhole  Army  was  so  bent  upon  it,  that  they  durst  not  be 
therwise ; — that,  if  they  should  ever  happen  to  change, 
hey  should  easily  discover  it ;  and,  because  they  had  been, 
in  great  part,  the  cause  that  Sir  Alleii  Alislejf  was  sent  to 
le,  they  thought  themselves  obliged  to  give  me  all  the 
iight  they  could  of  things  and  persons ;  which  to  the  last 
hey  performed,  In  my  opinion,  most  sincerely.     I  let  them 
now  at  our  first  meeting,  that  I  doubted  there  would  be 
?three  great  difficulties,  which  would  obstruct  the  Agree- 
itnent.     First,  they  would  expect  that  the  King  should  not 
ionly  give  them  Liberty  of  Conscience,  but  alter  the  Esta- 
Iblished  Ecclesiastical  Government,  which  his  Majesty  was 
persuaded,  he  could  not  in  conscience  do.     The  second, 
hat  they  would  not  be  contented  to  separate  some  few 
men  from  the  Court,  and  from  bearing  great  Offices,  un- 
less they  and  their  Posterity  were  ruined,  and  that  by  the 
Kings  Act;  which  his  Majesty  could  not  in  Honour  per- 
mit.  And,  thirdly,  that  they  would  not  be  contented  with 
a  security  of  the  Militia,  during  his  Majestie's  life ;  and  his 
Majesty  could  not  grant  it  farther,  but  infinitely  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  Posterity.     They  assured  me  that  his  Ma* 
!jesty  would  be  pressed  in  none  of  these  particulars,  and 
that  there  was  a  draught  of  Proposals,  which  Ireton  had 
drawn,  and  which  would  certainly  be  voted  by  the  whole 
Army,  wherein  there  was  nothing  tending  to  any  such 
urpose ;  and,  if  his  Majesty  would  consent  to  them,  there 
•ould  be  an  end  of  all  difficulties ;  and  they  thought  that,  the 
ooner  his  Majesty  did  it,  the  better  it  would  be  ;  because 
here  was  no  certajnty  in  the  temper  of  the  Army,  which 
hey  had  observed  to  have  altered  more  than  once  already, 
asked  whether  I  might  not  have  a  sight  of  these  propo- 
als  ;  they  answered,  when  I  pleased.     I  went  with  them 
o  Ireton  for  that  purpose,  and  remained  with  hin^  almost 
ill  morning.      He  perniitttd  me   to  alter  two  of  the 
krticles,  and  that  in  most  material  points ;  and  I  would 
lave  done  a  third,  which  was,  the  excluding  seven  pcr- 
)ns  (that  were  not  named)  from  pardon,  and  the  ad- 
litting  of  our  party,  to  sit  in  the  next  Parliament.     To 
Ihii  first  he  answered.  That  being  they  had  prevailed  in 
[he  War,  if  they  should  not  in  tlie  sight  of  the  World 
liiakc  some  distinction  between^  themselves  anil  those  that 
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were  worsted  (who  always  bear  the  blame  of  publick 
quarrels )  they  had  so  many  malicious  enemies,  both  in  the 
Parliament  and  Army,  that  they  should  be  censured  of 
betraying  their  party,  and  to  have  sought  their  own  ends 
by  private  and  indirect  means.  To  the  second,  He  con- 
fessed that  he  should  himself  be  afraid  of  a  Parliament, 
wherein  the  King's  party  should  have  the  major  vote :  but 
after  the  agreement,  if  the  King's  party,  and  they,  could 
piece  kindly  and  cordially  together,  there  would  be  no- 
thing easier,  than  to  procure  his  Majesty  satisfaction  in 
those  two  particulars.  He  concluded,  by  conjuring  me, 
as  I  tendered  hisMajestie*s  good  and  welfare,  that  I  would 
endeavour  to  prevail  with  him,  to  grant  the  proposals,  that 
they  might  with  the  more  confidence  propound  them  to 
the  Parliament,  and  make  an  end  of  all  differences.  Out 
of  my  discourses  and  inquiries,  I  collected  these  observa- 
Of  the  Opinions  ami  tions  :  First,  that  the  Army  was  governed  partly  by  a 
/i"mIy"afXe  time  (Tf  Council  of  War,  and  partly  by  a  Council  of  the  Army,  or 
makiiij-  these  propo-  Agitators,  whcreiu  the  General  had  but  a  single  voice ; 
that  Fairfax,  the  General,  had  little  power  in  either  ;  that 
Cromwell,  and  his  son  Jretoii,  with  their  Friends  and  Par- 
tisans,  governed  the  Council  of  War  absolutely,  but  not 
that  of  the  Army,  which  was  the  most  powerful,  though 
they  had  a  strong  party  there  also ;  but  the  major  part  of 
the  Adjutators  carried  it.  Amongst  these  Adjutators, 
there  were  many  ill-wishers  of  Cromwell,  looking  on  him 
as  one  who  would  always  make  his  advantages  out  of  the 
Army.  I'hese  observed  that  Cromwell  resolved  to  pro- 
secute his  ambitious  ends,  through  all  means  whatsoever, 
and  did  not  only  dissemble,  but  really  change  his  way  to 
those  ends  ;  and,  when  he  thought  the  Parliament  would 
make  his  fortune,  resigned  himself  totally  to  them,  even 
to  the  disbanding  of  the  Army  before  it  was  paid :  When 
the  Presbyterians  prevailed,  he  took  the  Covenant: 
When  he  quitted  the  Parliament,  his  chief  dependence 
was  on  the  Army,  which  he  endeavoured,  by  all  means,  to 
keep  in  unity;  and,  if  he  could  not  bring  it  to  his  sense,  he, 
rather  than  suffer  any  division  in  it,  went-over  himself,  and 
carried  his  friends  with  him,  into  that  way  which  the  Army 
did  chusei  and  that  faster  than  any  other  person  in  it.  Upon 
this  ground,  w  hen  the  Army  was  for  the  Parliament,  no  man 
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ko  violent  as  he  in  both  :  When  the  Army  became  for  the 
JCing  against  the  Parliament,  no  man  drove  so  furiously 
4s  he :  and,  when  the  Army  changed  a  third  time  for  the 
iParliament,  and  against  the  King,  he  was  still  the  Leader : 
'fend,  if  the  Army  shall  change  a  fourth  time,  to  become 
Revellers  ( though  he  will  oppose  this  at  first,  as  he  did 
•till  other  changes),  no  man  shall  out-go  him  in  Levelling. 
iAU  that  he  seems  to  desire  is,  that  the  Army  would  be 
Icorstant  in  any  way,  that  he  might  not  be  necessitated  to 
fthe  playing  of  so  many  different  parts,  he  being  equally 
^ndifierent  to  all  that  will  afford  him  equal  advantages. 
I     When  I  came  to  Reading,  I  found  many  of  the  Adju- 
Itators  jealous,  that  Cromwell  v/^s  not  sincere  for  the  King, 
land  they  desired  me,  if  I  found  him  false  to  their  engage- 
iment,  that  I  would  let  them  know  it,  and  they  did  not  doubt 
|to  set  him  right,  either  with,  or  against,  his  will.  But,  in  all  But  he  anpi 
i  my  conferences  with  him,  I  found  no  man,  in  appear-  |»"J"'">  "^^ 
7ance,  so  zealous  tor  a  speedy  blow  as  he;  sometimes  of  a  sp«<«rd> 
wishing  that  the  King  was  more  frank,  and  would  not  tie  '"•^"'  '^  "•'  ^'>^  •^'''- 
himself  so  strictly  to  narrow  maxims ;  sometimes  com- 
plaining of  his  son  lreton*s  slowness  in  perfecting  the  pro- 
posals, and  his  not  accommodating  more  to  his  Majesty's 
sense  J  always  doubting,  that  the  Army  would  not  pre- 
serve their  good  inclinations  for  the  I^ng.     I  met  with 
him  about  three  days  after  I  came  to  Reading,  as  he  was 
coming  from  the  King,  then  at  Catisum  :  He  told  me, 
that  he  had  lately  seen  the  tenderest  sight  that  ever  his 
eyes  beheld,  which  was  the  interview  between  the  King 
and  his  Children,  and  wept  plentifully  at  the  remem- 
brance of  it,  saying.  That  never  man  was  so  abused  as  he, 
*n  his  sinister  opinions  of  the  King,  who,  he  thought,  was 
he  uprightest  and  most  conscientious  man  of  his  three 
Kingdoms ;  that  they,  of  the  Independent  Party,  (as  they 
iwere  called)  had  infinite  obligations  to  him,  for  not  con- 
enting  to  the  Scots  Propositions  at  Netvcaslle,  which 
ould  have  totally  ruined  them,  and  which  his  Majesty*^5 
nterest  seemed  to  invite  him  to;  and  concluded,  with  me, 
by  wishing,  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  look  upon  him 
according  to  the  sincerity  of  his  heart  towards  his  Ma- 
jesty.    1  immediately  acquainted  his  Majesty  with  this 
passage ;  who  seemed  not  well  edified  with  it,  and  did 
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believe,  that  all  proceeded  out  of  the  use  Cronuvell  and 
the  Army  had  of  his  Majesty,  without  whom,  he  thought, 
they  could  do  nothing  ;  and  this,  I  conceive,  was  incuK 
cated  daily,  by  Bampjield  andZoe,  at  first,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Lord  Lauderdale^  who  had  frequent  acces. 
ses  to  his  Majesty  from  the  Scots,  the  Presbyterians,  and 
the  City  of  London,  who  knew  there  was  nothing  so  fa- 
tal to  them  as  a  conjunction  between  the .  King  and  the 
Army.  Out  of  all  my  observations  I  drew  these  conclu- 
sions, which  I  prosecuted  to  the  best  of  my  power :  That 
his  Majesty  was  concerned  to  come  to  a  speedy  issue  with 
the  Army  ;  that  he  might  either  agree  with  them,  or  dis- 
cover that  they  intended  not  to  agree  with  him  ;  and,  in 
that  case,  that  his  Majesty  should  secure  his  escape,  and 
in  the  mean  time,  that  his  Majesty  should  not  give  them 
the  least  colour  of  exception  to  his  actions  j  that,  seeing 
the  officers  were  more  easily  fixed  to  his  Majesty,  by  a 
Visible  prospect  of  their  interest,  in  case  of  a  conjunction, 
I  took  the  least  pains  with  them,  and  applied  myself  to 
Peters  and  the  Adjutators,  who  swayed  their  officers  more 
than  their  officers  commanded  them;  and,  it  was  more 
hard  to  satisfy  them  (being  many)  in  point  of  interest,  than  ,; 
their  officers,  who  were  few. 

About  ten  days  after  my  arrival  at  the  Army,  the  con. 
tentions  grew  high  and  hot  between  them  and  the  Pres- 
byterian Party,  in  the  House,  (which  was  the  major-part 
by  much),  and  the  City  of  London  ;  the  one  contending . 
to  have  the  Parliament  purged  of  corrupt  Members  j  and 
the  other,  to  have  the  Army  removed  farther  from  the  City. 
I'his  caused  the  Army's  march  from  Reading  to  Bedford, 
and,  consequently,  his  Majesty's  remove,  with  his  wonted 
guard,  from  Causam  to  ff^ooburn,  a  house  of  the  Earl  of 
The  Kins  v<^'.'""*s  Bedford,  where  1  procured  his  IVl  ajesty  a  sight  of  the  Army's 
Proposals,  six  or  eight  days  before  they  were  ofl'ered  to 
him  in  publick.  His  Majesty  was  much  displeased  with 
them  in  general,  saying,  That,  if  they  had  a  mind  to  close 
with  him,  they  would  never  impose  so  hard  terms  upon  him. 
I  replied.  That,  if  they  had  demanded  less  than  they  had 
done,  I  should  have  suspected  them  more  than  I  now  did, 
of  intending  not  really  to  serve  his  Majesty,  but  only 
to  abuse  him  J  since  it  was  not  likely  that  men,  who  had, 
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ithrough  so  great  dangers  and  difficulties,  acquired  so  great 
jadvantages,  should  ever  sit-down  with  less  than  was  con- 
Jtained  in  the  Proposals ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  never  was 
Crown  (that  had  been  so  near  lost,)  so  cheaply  recovered, 
_as  his  Majesty's  would  be,  if  they  agreed  upon  such  terms. 
|His  Majesty  was  of  another  advice,  and  returned,  That 
they  could  not  subsist  without  him,  and  therefore  he  did 
lot  doubt  but  that  he  should  see  them  very  shortly  be 
jiad  to  condescend  farther  ;  and  then  objected  to  three  The  Kini!;  oi.jccts  to 
._3articular  points  of  the  Proposals.     The  first  was,  The  |j;^;"«  ^"'^1"  ^^ 
Exception  of  seven,  not  named,  from  pardon.  The  second, 
|The  excluding  his  Party  from  being  eligible  in  the  next 
[ensuing  Parliament.     And  the  third.  That  though  there 
[was  nothing  against  the  Church-government  established, 
I  yet  there  was  nothing  done  to  assert  it.     To  these,  I  re- 
jplied,  That  after  his  Majesty  and  the  Army  wereaccord- 
I  ed,  it  would  be  no  impossible  work  to  make  them  remit 
in  the  first  point  j  and,  if  he  could  not,  when  his  Majesty 
[wa§  re-instated  in  his  Throne,  he  might  easily  supply  seven 
[persons  beyond  the  seas,  in  such  sort  as  to  make  their 
I  banishment  supportable  to  them.     To  the  second ;  That 
[the  next  Parliament  would  be  necessitated  to  lay  great 
I  burdens  upon  the  Kingdom ;  and  it  would  be  a  happiness  to 
[the  King's  Party,  to  h^ve  no  voice  in  them.  To  the  third, 
J  That  the  Law  was  security  enough  for  the  Church,  and 
jit  was  happy  that  men, who  had  fought  against  the  Church, 
[should  be  reduced  (when   they  were  superiors),  not  to 
jpcak  against  it.     His  Majesty  broke  from  me  with  this 
?xpression,  "  Well !  I  shall  see  them  glad  ere  long  to  ac- 
[cept  nwDre  equal  terms."    I  now  began  to  long  impatiently 
Mr.  Ashburnhami  •is  hoping  he  had  some  better  to- 
)icksfor  his  Majesty  i  and,  within  a  few  days  after,  he  Mr.  John  Ashburn 
urived,  to  his  Majesty's  great  contentment  as  well  as  J'am  anjvc!*  in  En- 

xj-    '     ^       i-  P        i  '  1  •  1  uland,    and  confers 

-"•ne.     nis  mstructions  referred  to  mine,  which  we  were  viith  the  King  cou- 
prosecute  jointly,     I  gave  him  presently  all  the  light  ceming  ibcm. 
had,  which  he  seemed  to  embrace  at  first ;  but,  after  he 
lad  discoursed  more  amply  with  his  Majesty,  I  found  him 
BO  far  from  crossing  him,  that  he  abounded  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's sense,  and  held  afterwards  this  discourse  with  me ; 
'  That,  ibr  his  part,  he  was  always  bred  in  the  best  com- 
Jiiiyi  and,  therefore,  could  not  conversg  with  iuch  sense- 
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less  fellows  as  the  Agitators  were ;  that,  if  we  could  gain 
the  officers  sure  to  the  King,  there  was  no  doubt,  but  they 
would  be  able  to  command  their  own  Army,  and,  therefore, 
he  was  resolved  to  apply  himself  totally  to  them."    And 
so  he  did ;  and  there  grew  immediately  great  familiarities 
between  him  and  JVhxilley,  (Captain  of  the  Guard  that 
waited  on  the  King,)  and  then  with  Cromwell  and  Ireton; 
and  ddly  messages  between  his  Majesty  and  the  head< 
quarters,  which  Mr.  Ashburnham  carried,  and  sometimes 
me  with  him,  though  I  seldom  knew  the  message ;  at  least , 
he  would  have  me  believe  I  did  not }  for  he  chose  to  speak 
apart  with  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  when  1  was  present,  aU 
ledging,  that  they  would  not  speak  freely  to  two  at  once. 
What,  with  the  pleasure  of  having  so  concurring  a  second 
as  Mr.  Ashburnham^  and  what  with  the  encouraging  mes< 
sages,  which  his  Majesty  had  (by  my  Lord  Lauderdale,  and ' 
others)  from  the  Presbyterian  Party  and  the  City  of  Lon- 
doriy  who  pretended  to  despise  the  Army,  and  to  oppose 
them  to  death,  his  Majesty  seemed  very  much  erected;  inso* 
much,  that,  when  the  proposals  were  solemnly  sent  to  him, 
and  his  concurrence  most  humbly  and  earnestly  desired,  his 
Majesty  (not  only  to  the  astonishment  of  Ireton  and  the 
rest,  but  even  to  mine)  entertained  them  with  very  tart 
and  bitter  discourses  ;  saying,  sometimes,  that  he  would 
have  no  man  to  suffer  for  his  sake,  and  tliat  he  repented 
of  nothing  so  much  as  the  Bill  against  the  l^ord  Strajford\ 
(which,  though  most  true,was  unpleasant  for  them  to  hear;) 
That,  he  would  have  the  Church  established  according 
to  Law,  by  the  Proposals,    They  replied,  It  was  none  of 
their  work  to  do  it  j  that  it  was  enough  for  them  to  wave 
the  point,  and  they  hoped,  enough  for  his  Majesty,  since 
he  had  waved  the  Government  itself  in.  Scotland,    His 
Majesty  said,  that  he  hoped  God  had  forgiven  him  that 
and  repeated  often.   You  cannot  be  iviihoul  me  j   You  J 


«m 


will  fall  to  ruin  if  J  do  not  sustain  you.  Many  of  the 
Army  that  were  present,  and  wished  well,  (at  least,  as 
they  pretended,)  to  the  Agreement,  looked  wishfully,  and 
with  wonder,  upon  me  and  Mr.  Ashburnham  ;  and  I,  as 
nuch  as  1  durst,  upon  his  Majesty,  who  would  take  no 
notice  of  it,  until  I  was  forced  to  step  to  him,  and  whisper 
in  his  car-j  S'lV,  your  Majesty  speaks  as  if  you  had  some 
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ret   strength  and  prwer  that  I  do  not  know  of\  and, 
unce  your  Majesty  hath  concealed  it  from  /we,  1  wish  you 
\ad  concealed  it  f row  these  men  too.     His  Majesty  soon  re. 
:oIlected  himself,  and  began  to  sweeten  his  former  dis- 
course with  great  power  of  language  and  behaviour.    IJut 
\t  was  now  of  the  latest.     For  Colonel  RaimDorough, 
[who  of  all  the  Army,  seemed  the  least  to  wish  the  accord,) 
the  middle  of  the  Conference  stole-away,  and  posted  to 
[he  Army,  which  he  inflamed  against  the  King,  with  all  the 
Artificial  malice  he  had.  \s  soon  as  the  Conference  ended, 
followed  him  to  Bedford,  where  the  Army  then  lay.    I  Some  of  the  Agita- 
let  with  some  of  the  Adjutators,  who  asked  me  what  his  V?"*"^  '•j^*^'™)  »'« 

/T  •  ^-  .•L'*-»  ••  II       «'is^usted  at  the 

lajo -ty  meant,  to  entertam  their  Commissioners  so  harsh-  Kin-s  i).irsh  maimer 
?  I  told  them  that  liainsborough  had  delivered  it  amiss  ofrejei  tiog  their 
>them,  as,  indeed,  he  had,  by  adding  to  the  truth.  I  then  ^'"'''"'^''  ''^^*='*'=«- 
lesired  a  meeting  with  Ireton,  and  the  rest  of  ihe  superiour 
"icers,  and  obtained  it,  and  there  asked  them,  if  the 
^ing  should  grant  the  Proposals,  what  would  ensue? 
fhey  replied,  they  would  offer  them  to  the  Parliament : 
iut,  if  they  refused"  them,  what  would  they  do  then  ?  They 
fplied,  they  would  not  tell  me.     I  then  returned,  that 
|would  tell  them,  I  would  lose  no  more  time  with  them  : 
)r,  if  there* came  of  Proposals  nothing  but  the  propound- 
ig,  I  could  then  propound  as  well  as  they.     They  all 
[plied.  That  it  was  not  for  them  to  say,  directly,  what 
ley  would  do  against  the  Parliament ;  but,  intimated,  that 
ley  did  not  doubt  of  being  able  to  prevail  with  the  Par- 
\ment.     When  I  appeared  not  fully  satisfied  with  this 
)ly,  Rainsborough  spoke-out  in  these  words,  If  they  ivill 
agree,  we  will  make  them ;  to  which  the  whole  com- 
ly  assented.    But  we  had  a  harder  work  with  his  Ma-  ^'!®!^,'"»,*?'pW« 
y,  who  was  so  far  from  granting,  that  he  sent  for  Sir  and  a«'!gj^,neTio*" 
om^s  Gardiner t  Mr,  Jejfry  Palmer,  and  Sir  Or/a/irfy  justiiy  lo  the  Army 
dgman,  his  learned  Counsel,  men,  indeed,  of  great  lo'thd"'plL"p^S"* 

IS  and  integrity ;  to  these  were  added  Mr.  Philip 

irivicb,  Mr.  Ashburnham,  Mr.  Denkam,  Sir  Richard 

i.  Dr.  Gough  (who  catne-over  with  Mr.  Jskburnham 

France,)  Dr.  Sheldon,  Dr.  Hammond,  and  myself. 

easily  answered  the  Proposals,  both  in  point  of  Law 

Reason.  But  we  had  to  do  with  what  was  stronger,     q.^i  without  succeis. 
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luiii^itl  i\t  lian.pton- 
Couit. 


All  this  while  there  wanted  not  those  that  meditated  a 
better   understanding  between  the  Parliament   and  the 
Army  ;  but  thai   not  taking  effect,  the  Army  advanced 
tiearer  J  ondo)i    and  lodged  at /^/Wjor    and  his  Majesty 
at  Stoke.  At  this  time,  those  that  were  supposed  best  in- 
clined to  his  Majesty,  in  the  Army,  seemed  mucli  af- 
flicted with  his  Majesty*sbackwavdnevss  to  concur  with  tlie 
Army  in  the  Proposals ;  and  the  rather,  because  they  con- 
ceived great  hopes,  that,  within  few  days,  ihey  should 
be  masters  of  London,  which  they  doubted  might  alter  the 
temper  of  the  Army  towards  the  King.  Cromivell,  Jretan, 
and  the  rest  of  the  supcriour  officers  of  the  Army,  knew 
thsit  London  would  certainly  be  theirs,  two  daysbeiore  they 
communicated  it  to  the   '  rmy  ;  and,  therefore,  sent  an 
express  ioMr.  Ashbu)  nham,  and  to  me,  to  express  to  us  tha», 
since  his  Majesty^  would  not  yield  to  the  Proposals,  yet  he 
should,  at  least,  send  a  kind  letter  to  the  Army,  before 
It  were  commonly  known  that  London  would  submit.  \Vc 
caused  a  meeting  o\  the  above-named  persons  at  WhuLar, 
where  the  letter  was  immediately  drawn :  but  his  Majcttj 
would  not  sign  it,  till  after  three  or  four  several  debates; 
which  lost  one  whole  day's  time,  if  not  more.    Mv.AsIt' 
lurnham  and  I  went  with  it,  at  last,  and,  upon  the  wav 
met  with  messages  to  hasten  it.     But,  before  we  came  t;  | 
Syo7i^  the  Commissioners  from  London  w  ere  arrived,  an. 
our  letter  was  out  of  season  j  for,  though  his  Majesty  \\i 
ignorant  ot  the  success,  when  he  signed  the  lettcT,yet,  cc;;: 
ing  after  it  was  known,  it  lost  both  it's  grace  and  ii 
efficacy.  All  that,  the  officers  could  do,  they  did;  whi; 
was,  whilst  the  Army  was  in  the  Act  of  Thanksgiving  i 
God  for  their  success,  to  propose,  that  they  should  ik 
be  elevated  with  it,  but  keep  still  to  their  former  engagi 
ment  to  his  Majesty,  and,  once  more,  solemnly  vote  tL 
Proposals ;  which  was  accordingly  done.     The  next  ds 
the  Army  marched  into  Lowrfow,  and  some  few  of  tf 
Presbyterian  Party,  that  had  been  most  active  against  if 
Army,  disappeared.     From  London,  the  Head-quarte 
came  to  Putney,  and  his  Majesty  was  lodged  at  Hamplo 
Court.     Mr.  l^shtmriiham  had  y  daily,  some  message 
another  from  the  King,  to  Cromivell  and  Ivelon,  who  h.l 
enough  to  do  both  in  the  Parliament  and  Council  of  v> 
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•  A  rmv,  t'^.c  one  aboundin,?^  wlthPrcsbvrrii  \rr,  the  other  Vv'tli 
',  Levellers  a:itl  hyJ.)  rc;^!IyJ!;a]ous  that  Cm;'.';  ■,'/,' uii.l  Ir^ion 
.^  had  r.i-.ide  a  private  compact  and  bar-;Ti<ia   vi'-h  th'.-  Kinc  : 
%Lili'nrn,  priiitini;  books,  weekly,  to  thar  (^iK.'ct;  and  Sir 
lZr^?.'/.v  .'^/?vj,  afterwards,  aclciowivlv^d  :o  m-.    \}\?:X,  dc- 
JinjT  his  fellow-prisoner,  he  had  daily  '\-.;l .'.{ou-^."  i  .o  nos- 
isCiS  him  vvith  that  opip.ion;  of  which.  aJinougl).  Ii.'  wcr.; 
not  p;:rsua'!cd  himself,  yet  h?  ju^.-iqcJ  i.  f;  -  t'lc  Kia^'s 
seivice,  t.- divide  C'r/wife// and  the  Armv.   O  ;  tii.:;  >-5die( 
fsido,  the  Presbyterians  were  no  less  confid.^nt  of  their  sur- 
mises; and,  amongst  them,  CromiueJ.l  told  me,  that  my 
jLady  Carlisle  afBrmed,  that  I  had  said  to  her  Ladyship, 
>  that  he  was  to  be  Earl  of  Essex^  and  Captain  of  the  King's 
;;  Guards.    I  had  the  honour  to  be  well-known  to  lier  Lady- 
ship, but  forbore,  contrary  to  my  duty  and  inclination,  to 
wait  on  lier,  for  fear  of  giving  any  umbrage  to  the  Army*     - 
she  being  of  the  contrary  Party ;  but,  having  received  seve- 
ral messages  from  her  Ladyship,  by  my  Lady  Ae/t/jo// and 
others,  I  waited  on  her.  I  was  not  long  there,  before  A  >/)i.i 
came  into  her  chamber,  who  wasanAdjutalor,  andwar,  scnt- 
pr.as  I  conceived, to  be  an  eye-witness  that  I  was  in  my  lady 
-a ?//V/e',5  chamber,  though  nothing  passed  betv.een  us  but 
eneral  discourses;  and  1  should  have  lyed  if  I  had  said  any 
hing  to  that  purpose.     But  these  and  the  iik^  discourses  tup  Agitators  of  the 
ade  great  impression  on  the  Army  ;  to  which  A:?r,  yJsh-  •'•'">>'  ijiow  contiim. 
hrnham's  secret  and  long  conferences  contributed  not  a  •'il-'iJI'^'^'i- ("^'^'^Tjj^^ 
pttle;  insomuch,  that  the  Adjutators,  who  were  wont  to'tious  dcKi^ns  ot 
Complain  that  Cromivellwent  too  slow  towards  ihe  King,  tiu'iiwrii. 
)egan  now  to  suspect  that  he  had  gone  toofasi,a'iii  kiit  f  heai 
j)ehind  him :  from  whence  there  were  frequent  c.:inpiaiixts 
the  council  of  the  xA-rmy,  of  the  intimacy  M'  .Isfibuvn- 
[amand  I  had  in  the  Army;  that  th-omwcWs  i.^iJ.  L-^ions 
r  was  open  to  us  when  it  was  shut   to  •'.'Mi  ;  '.'lat 
'  knew  not  why  Malignants  should  ha%.    to  rjucli 
)untenance  in  the  army,   and  liberty  v/'ih  t\v-  King. 
lese  discourses,  both  in  publick  and  pr!v..i<.-,  'V/c  :.;<;/■'/ 
temed  highly  to  be  offended- wiih  ;  and,,  v  ;  .n  he  cou'  I 
irry  any  thing  to  his  Majesty's  advantage-  ;.ii.' ii  =/'.(.  l';c 
^djutators,  could  not  rest  until  he  had  ni'.d,'.  v.':;  ])nv.ii..ly 
makers  of  it;  but  withal  he  told  Mr.  Aiiil.w:iiu<:r.  in  1 
J,  that,  if  he  were  an  honest  uxm,  he  had  -:'d  no*',*-,?; 
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Tlic  Parliament 
attain  ofl'ers    to  tlie 
kini;  pmpositions  of 
I'cace.  September  7, 
1647. 


But  the  Iking  rejects 
thc'iii^  Sept. is,  iU47> 


The  greater  part  of 
the  Army  grows 
thoi°eii|)oii  indispos- 
ed towards  the 
king,  and  jealous  of 
the  ambitious  de- 
signs of  Cromwell. 


of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions;  if  he  were  not, 
nothing  was  enough,  and  therefore  conjured  us,  as 
we  tendered  his  Majesty's  service,  not  to  come  so  fre- 
quently to  his  quarters,  but  send  privately  to  him,  the 
suspicions  of  him  being  grown  to  that  height,  that  he  was 
afraid  to  lie  in  his  own  quarters.  But  this  had  no  opera- 
tion upon  Mr,  ylshburnham,  who  alledged,  that  we  must 
shew  them  the  necessity  of  agreeing  with  the  King  from 
their  own  disorders. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  Army  had  entered  London, 
the  Scots  had  prevailed  witlv  the  Parliament  for  another 
solemn  address  to  his  Majesty,  which  was  performed  in 
the  old  propositions  of  Newcastle,  some  particulars  in  re- 
spect to  the  Scom  only  excepted.  The  Army  was  very 
unwilling  that  the  King  should  grant  these  Propositions,  of 
which  the  King  advised  with  all  the  persons  above-men- 
tioned ;  who  were  all  of  opinion,  that  it  was  unsafe  for  his 
Majesty  to  close  with  the  Enemies  of  the  Army  whilst  he 
was  in  it.  And  therefore  he  followed  the  advice  of  all  the 
leading  part  of  the  Independent  Party  both  iti  the  Parlia- 
ment and  Army ,  by  refusing  the  articles,  and  desiring  a  per- 
sonal Treaty;  whereof  his  Majesty  thought  the  Proposals  of 
the  Army  a  better  ground  than  the  articles,  though  there 
were  something  in  them  to  which  his  Majesty  could  not 
consent.  We  gave  our  friendls  in  the  army  a  sight  of  this 
answer  the  day  before  it  was  sent,  with  which  they  seemed  | 
infinitely  satisfied,  and  promised  to  use  their  utmost  en* 
deavours  to  procure  a  personal  Treaty,  and  to  my  under- 
standing performed  it :  for  both  Cromwell  aLXidlretoniViinh 
Fane  and  all  their  Friends,  seconded,  with  great  resolu- 
tion, this  desire  of  his  Majesty.  But,  contrary  to  their  and 
all  mens  expectations,  they  found  a  most  general  opposi- 
tion, and  that  this  Message  of  his  Majesty  had  confirmed 
the  jealousy  of  their  private  agreement  with  the  King;  so 
that  the  more  it  was  urged  by  Cromwell,  &c.  the  more 
it  was  rejected  by  the  rest,  who  looked  on  them  as  their 
betrayers.  The  suspicions  were  so  strong  in  the  House, 
that  they  lost  almost  all  their  friends  there ;  and  the  army, 
that  lay  then  about  Putney,  were  no  less  ill-satisfied : 
for  there  came-down  shoals  every  day  from  London  oTthej 
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Presbyterian  and  Levelling  Parties  that  fomented  these 
jealousies ;  insomuch  that  Cromwell  thought  himself,  or 
pretended  it,  not  secure  in  his  own  quaricrs.     The  Adju- 
tators  now  begin  to  change  their  discourses,  and  complain* 
cd  openly  in  their  councils  both  of  the  King  and  tha 
Malignants  about  his  Majesty,     One  of  the  first  they 
voted  from  him  was  myself.     They  said,  that,  since  his 
Majesty  had  not  accepted  of  their  proposals,  they  were 
not  obliged  any  farther  to  them  ;  that  they  were  obliged 
to  consult  their  own  safety,  and  the  good  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  to  use  such  means  towards  both  as  they  should  find 
rational :  and.  because  they  met  with  strong  opposition 
from  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  and  most  of  the  superiour  of- 
ficers, and  some  even  of  the  Adjutators,  they  had  many 
private  solemn  meetings  in  London,  where  they  humbled 
themselves  before  the  Lord,  and  sought  his  good  pleasure, 
and  desired  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  reveal  it  to  his 
Saints,  which  they  interpret  those  to  be  who  are  most 
violent  or  zealous  (as  they  call  it)  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord.     These  found  it  apparent  that  God  had,  on  the 
one  side,  hardened  the  King's  heart,  and  blinded  his  eyes, 
in  not  passing  the  proposals,  whereby  they  were  absolved 
from  o£fering  them  any  more ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the 
Lord  had  led  Captivity  captive,  and  put  all  thitigs  under  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^,  .^ 
their  feet,  and  thererore  they  were  bound  to  nnish  the  rcsf)ives  to  seize  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  which  was,  to  alter  the  Government,  •''»»*«  P«=r8oii,  and 
according  to  their  first  design  :  and  to  this  end  they  re-  ti"e  crhnUiarauthor 
solved  to  seize  the  King's  Person,  and  take  him  out  of  of  all  t'w  Woodshed 
Cromwell's  hands.     These  proceedings  struck  so  great  a  Lt  c'S  wL"^  *''^ 
terror  into  Cromwell  and  Ireton^  with  others  of  the  officers, 
that  we  supposed  best- affected  to  us,  that  they  were  of 
pinion  the  Army  should  be  drawn  to  a  rendezvouz, 
nd  their  endeavours  used  to  engage  them  once  more  to 
dhere  to  the  proposals.     As  soon  as  the  tumultuous  part 
f  the  Army  had  notice  of  it,  they  resolved,  before  the  djay 
f  the  rendezvouz,  to  seize  the  King's  Person.    1  had  been 
ow  about  three  weeks  removed  from  the  King,  and  about 
fortnight  after  ms  Mr.Ashburnham,     A/r.Le/»  still  re- 
ained  with  his  Majesty,  and  waited  in  his  bed-chamber. 
About  eight  or  ten  days  before  the  time  appointed  for  '^^^  '''"■?  r««'v«  fo 
he  drawing-together  of  the  Army,  Mr.  Ashburnham  in-  ^u  esojle  tv'mn"''  * 
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About  theSil  of  No-  viled  me  from  London,  and  Mr.  Zf/^'  TrGm  Iluhploh-Cuin't, 
vember,  1C17.  j^  ^\^q  ^y^}^  ]^j,j^  ^^^  ^  Sunday  i;t  Dition.,  being  the  otlier 

side    of   the  water.     They  verc   Loth    there   lon,^-  be- 
fore me-,  and  I  a  good  while  before  dinner.     But  just  as 
dinner  was  ready  to  como-in,  they  took  me  aiide  in  the 
room,  and  told  me  that  his  Mcijcsty  was  really  afraid  of  his 
life  by  the  tumultuous  pnrt  of  the  Army,  and  was  resolved 
to  make  his  escape;  and  that  they  had  order  from  his  Ma- 
jesty ro  command  me  in  his  name  to  wait  on  his  Maj-sty  in 
his  intended  ( scape.     I  replied,  It  was  agrea!  honcur,  and 
accompanied  with  not  a  li'tlc  danger;  but  wi'.Iuilit  was  new 
to  mo,  and  therefore  nothing  occurred  to  my  thoughts  at 
presjiit  but  two  thing.: :  the  ilri^t  was,  that  I  thought  it  ab- 
solutely neccss^iry  that  IMr.  ^-J>;!ibunih.am,  who  kept  the 
l>i!;g's  m<^m.y,  ;  hould  immediately  employ  his  servant 
Dutlnn.  who  was  wcli-acquaintec'  with  the  coast,  to  pro- 
vide three  or  four  shipj  in  several  ports,  to  be  rcu-iy  in  all 
events  ;  the  second,  that  I  also  miglit  receive  h's  Majesty's 
commands  immediately  from  himself.     To  the  fast  they 
seemed  to  concur;  but  noticing  was  ever  done  in  it:  v.hich 
to  this  dav  amazes  me.     The  other  was  effected,  and  I 
went  the  Tuesday  night  after  to  i/a7»/'^o/i.fo?/;7  privately, 
being  introduced  a  back  way  by  Mr.  Le^r,.     The  King  told 
me  he  was  afraid  of  his  life,  and  that  he  would  have  me 
assist  in  person  in  his  escape.     I  asked,  which  way  his  Ma- 
jesty would  go.?  his  Majesty  replied,  that  both  Mr. Ash 
i'limham,  who  was  present,  and  I,  should  know  that  b 
/////.  Log.     The  Monday  before,  Mr.  Ashburnham  and  2 
went  to  the  head-quarters,to  desire  passes  to  return  beyon 
the  seas  ;  and  by  the  way  back  he  told  me,  that  the  Scot. 
liad  much  tampering  with  the  King,  but  could  come  to  n 
agreement ;  that  they  would  fain  have  hi.s  ]M;ijcsty  out  cl 
the  Army,  and  to  that  end  had  much  aiiginciu^d  his  jud 
fears;  and  therelore  a^ked  me  what  1  thouidu  of  his  Mai 
jesty's  coming  privately  to  Londt.n.  and  apj)earing  in  th 
House  of  Lords?  I  replied.  Very  ill ;  because  the  Arm 
were  absolutely  masters  both  of  the  Clity  and  Parliament 
and  would  undoubtedly  seize  his  Majesty  ;  and,  if  thcij 
should  be  but  two  swords  drawn  in  the  scuille,  they  wou 
accuse  his  Majesty  of  beginning  a  new  w  ar,  and  procee 
with  him  accordingly.     He  then  asked  me  what  I  thougi 
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or  the  TsJe  qf  IFight  ?  1  replied,  "better  than  of  Lor^don ; 
thonjrh  I  knew  nothing  of  it,    nor  who  was  Govcrnour.*' 
He  replied,  that  he  had  had  some  communication  with  the 
Governourof  late,  and  conceived  good  hopes  of  him,  but 
hnd  no  assurance  from  him.     I  then  asked  him,  Why  his 
Majesty  would  not  make  his  retreat  secure  by  quitting  the 
kin_u;dom  ?  He  replied,  that  he  would  not,  for  two  reasons ; 
the  llrst  was,  that  the  rendezvous  would  be  a  vveekafter,and 
his  Majesty  was  not  willing  to  quit  the  Army  before  that 
were  passed:  because,if  thcsuperiour  oflicors  prevaibd,they 
would  be  able  to  make  good  their  publick  '"n-^agcuient; 
and.  if  they  were  overtopped,  they  must  apply  thcmsolvcs 
to  the  King  for  their  own  security.    The  second  was,  that 
tlie  Scots  were  in  Trca'y  with  the  King,  and  very  near  to 
a  conclusion  of  it;  which  they  would  never  comr^-to,  but 
out  of  their  desire  to  separate  the  King  and  the  Army; 
that,   if  the  King  went  to  them  before  the  conclusion  of 
it,  they  would  hold   him  to  inipo?si!)le  co:idiiion^  ;  and 
therefore  his  Majesty  was  resolved  to  conclude  with  ihem 
first.    In  which  advice  Mr.  Ashbuniham  was  most  positive, 
and  told  me  often,   "  that  the  world  would  laugh  at  us,  if 
we  quitted  the  Army  before  we   had   agreed  with   the 
Scots;  '*  and  let  them  do  so,  replied  I,  provided  his  Maj.sty 
be  secure."  On  the  Wednesday,  as  I  take  it,  we  had  order;? 
to  send  spare  horses  to  Siillon  m  f  lamp  shire,  a.  place  where 
I  never  had  been ;  and  the  Tkursddij  after,  his  Majesty,  .^ ,,j,  |^j,     escapes 
widi  IVill.  Lc^,  came-out  at  the  closing  of  the  evening,  iVdin    iiannton- 
and  immediately  went  towards  Oatlinids,  and  so  through  conitaiw.at  ei^htor 
,      ,.  1      '  I  •    n.f  •  •  I       1  1  nmc  () clock  lu  tne 

the  h:)rost;  where  his  Majesty  ^'asourgaiJe:  butwelostour  (ncnini';  of  ilic  lotli 

way,  (though  he  were  well-acquainted  with  it,)  the  liight  ofNove.nbe:,  iGi7. 
being  excessively  dark  and  stormy.  When  his  Majesty 
first  sat-out,  he  discoursed  long  wiih  Mr.  /Iskburnham^ 
and  at  last  called  me  to  him,  and  complained  very  much 
of  the  Scots  Commissioners,  who  were  the  (irst  that  prc- 
scuti  d  his  dangers  to  him.  and  offered  him  Kxpcdients  for 
his  escape  :  but,  when  he  propo^sed  to  make  use  of  those 
they  had  ofiered,  they  v.erc  full  of  objections  to  them  ; 
saying,  that  his  coming  into  Jj')ndon  wis  despjrate, 
Ills  tiiding  ill  England  chimerical,  and  his  escape  to 
Ji>\,c:/  prevented,  because  my  ship  was  discovered ; 
uiilcii  particular,  t!ie  rving  said,  my  L')id  Lanerick 
haj  allinncd.  The  King  thereup;)n  ae'ked  me,  if  I  had 
cVw\-  a  ship  ready?  I  ans^.vered,  iliAt  I  neither  had,  nor 
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could  have,  any,  having  not  one  penny  of  money;  that! 
had  desired  Mr.  Ashburnham  earnestly  to  make  provision, 
but  knew  not  what  he  had  done  in  it.  The  King  then  asked 
what  I  thought  might  be  the  reason  they  should  say 


me 


that  I  had  one,  and  that  it  had  been  discovered,  if  I  had 
none  ?  I  replied,  It  was  hard  for  me  to  affirm  what  was 
their  meaning  in  that  particular,  or,  in  general,  in  their 
manner  of  proceeding  with  his  Majesty  :  but  I  did  conjec- 
ture, that  they  were  very  desirous  to  have  his  Majesty 
out  of  the  Army  ;  which  made  them  present  his  dan- 
gers to  him  so  frequently  as  they  had  done :  and,  in  the 
next  place,  they  desired  that  his  Majesty  should  put  him> 
self  again  into  their  hands,  but  wanted  confidence,  or  be- 
lieved it  would  be  ineffectual, to  move  it  directly  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, because  they  had  given  so  ill  an  account  of  him,  when 
he  was  last  with  them  j  and  therefore  they  objected  against 
their  own  Expedients  of  either  coming  openly  into  London, 
or  "of  obscuring  himself  in  Eng'and.  And,  because  they 
could  find  no  other  reason  against  his  going  to  Jersey  y  they 
pretended  that  I  had  a  Ship  which  had  been  discovered ; 
believing,  perhaps,  that  I  was  totally  separated  from  his 
Majesty,  and  so  should  not  have  had  any  opportunity  of 
contradicting  it ;  and  by  this  means  his  Majesty,  being  ex- 
cluded from  all  other  nieans  of  escaping,  should  have  been 
necessitated  to  make  use  of  Scotland.  His  Majesty  laid  his 
hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  said, "  I  think  thou  art  in  the 
right,**  and  believed  it  afterward  more  confidently  than  I  did. 
I  then  asked  his  Majesty  *'  which  way  he  would  go  ;"  his^ 
Majesty  replied,  "  that  he  hoped  to  beat  .yM/f  on  three  hours  ^ 
"  before  day,  and  that, while  our  horses  were  making  ready,  | 
"  we  would  consider  what  course  to  take."  But,what  by  the  | 
length  and  badness  of  the  road,  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  our  going  at  least  ten  miles  out  of  our  way,  it  was  day- 
break when  we  came  to  our  Inn  ditSultoni  where  our  servant  \ 
came  out  to  us,  and  told  us  there  was  a  Committee  of  the : 
County  then  sitting  about  the  Parliament's  business. 

His  Majesty  thereupon  sent  for  our  horses  out,  and  we 
continued  our  way  towards  Southampton ;   and  his  Ma* 
jesty  resolved,  that  we  four  should  walk  down  thr}  next  I 
hill  with  our  horses  in  our  hands,  and,  as  we  walked,  con- 
sult what  we  were  to  do.     Then  I  inquired  if  Mr.  ,Ash- 
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hurnham  had  gotten  a  ship,  and,  finding  he  had  not,  T  pro- 
posed going  farther  West,  where  I  was  sure  I  had  some 
friends  would  favour  our  escape  :  and  he:e  again  I  found 
the  two  reasons  prevail,  of  not  leaving  the  army  before 
the  rendezvous  was  passed,  and  the  treaty  with  the  Scots 
finished.  His  Majesty  resolved  (and  that  for  the  first  time, 
for  aught  I  could  then  discover)  to  go  for  the  Isle  of  ^.^^ 
Wight,  whither  he  ordered  Mr.  Ashburnliam  and  me  to      '^ ' ' 
go  with  these  Instructions,  by  word  of  mouth,  to  the 
Governour  Hommond,  and  return  to  his  Majesty, who  went 
with  IFilU  Leg  to  a  house  of  my  Lord  Soutkampton,  at 
Titchfield ;  that  we  should  carry  him  a  Copy  of  the  Letter 
his  Majesty  left  at  Hampton-Court,  and  of  two  Letters  sent 
to  him,  one  from  Cromwell,  the  other  without  a  name. 
Cromwell* s  and  the  other  Letter  contained  great  apprehen- 
sion and  fears  of  the  ill-intentions  of  the  Levelling  party 
in  the  Army  and  City  against  his  Majesty  ;  and  that  from 
Cromwell  added,  that,  in  prosecution  thereof,  a  new  Guard 
was  the  next  day  to  be  put  upon  his  Majesty  of  that  party. 
His  Majesty's  letter  contained  his  distrust  of  the  disorderly 
part  of  the  Army,  and  his  necessity  thereupon  of  provid- 
ing for  his  own  safety,  which  he  would  so  do  as  not  to 
desert  the  interest  of  the  Army:  that,  in  order  thereunto, 
jwe  should  let  the  Governour  know,  that  of  all  the  Army 
"  is  Majesty  had  made  choice  of  him  to  put  himself  upon, 
being  a  person  of  good  extraction,  and  one,  that,  though 
le  had  been  engaged  against  him  in  the  war,  yet  it  had  been 
rosecuted  by  him  without  any  animosity  to  his  person,  to 
hich  he  had  been  informed  he  had  no  aversion:  only  his 
lajesty,  that  he  might  not  surprize  him,  thought  fit  to 
:nd  us  before  to  advertise  him,  and  to  desire  his  promise 
:o  protect  his  Majesty  and  his  servants  to  the  best  of  his 
•ower ;  and,  if  it  should  happen  that  he  might  not  be  able 
odo  it,  then  the  Governour  should  oblige  himself  to  leave 
s  in  as  good  a  condition  as  he  found  us,  that  is,  suffer  us 
b  make  our  escape.     With  these  instructions  we  parted : 
ut,  before  I  had  gone  ten  yards,  I  returned  to  his  Majesty, 
d  said,  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Governour,  and  there- 
re  could  not  tell  whether  he  might  not  detain  us  in  the 
land ;  and  therefore  advised  his  Majesty,  if  we  came  not 
him  by  the  next  day,  that  his  Majesty  should  think  no 
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more  of  us,  but  secure  his  own  escape,  His  Majesty 
thank  d  me  for  the  caution,  and  pursued  his  way,  and 
Mr.  Ashburnham  and  I  ours.  The  first  thing  we  resolved 
was,  that,  since  his  Majesty  went  towards  the  east  side  of 
the  island,  that  we  would  go-on  to  the  west,  to  a  place 
called  Lrmington,  where  Mr.  jJMmrnham  told  mo  there 
was  a  short  passage  over.  By  the  way,  I  asked  Mr. 
jlshbnrnham  if  he  had  any  acquaintance  with  Hammond 
the  Governour.  He  replied,  *'  not  very  much,"  y  t  he  had 
lately  had  some  discourse  with  him  upon  the  highw.iys 
near  Kmgston,  and  found  him  not  very  averse  ti  his 
INLijesty  ;  but  that  which  male  liini  conceive  the  best 
hopes  of  him  was,  the  character  Xh\  Denhum,  and  the 
commendations  my  Lady  Isabntla  ifiijiui  gave  of  him. 

Wo  came  to  l.imin<;to7i  that  night,  but  could  not  pa^s, 
by  reason  of  a  violent  storm  that  blew.     The  next  morn- 
iiig  we  got-over.  and  had  then  eight  miles  to  the  castle 
or  Carisbrolic^  where  the  Governour  dwelt.     We  came 
thither  after  ten  in  the  morning,  and  found  thf  Gove  r- 
nour  was  newly  gone-out  towards  IS'eivport.     When  wc 
overtook  him,  71/; .  ^hhburnham  dvsired  me  to  open  the 
matter  to  him,  v.  hich  he  would  afterwards  second  him- 
Fclf.     After  I  had  saluted  him,  I  took  him  aside,  and 
delivered  our  message  to  him  word  tor  word.     But  he 
grew  so  pale,  and  fell  into  such  a  trembling,  that  I  did 
really  believe  he  would  have  fallen  off  his  horse :  whicii 
trembliu'T  continued  with  him  at  least  an  hour  after,  in 
which  he   broke-out  into  passionate  and  distracted  ex-^ 
pressions,  sometimes  saying,  *'  O  gentlemen  !    you  have] 
*'  undone  me  by  bringing  the  King  into  the  island, — if,: 
"  at  least,  you  have  brought  him  ;  and,  if  you  have  not,, 
"pray  let  him  not  come:  for,  what  between  my  dutyl 
"•  to  his  Majesty,  and  my  gratitude  for  this  fresh  obli' 
**  gation  of  confidence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  my  observl 
"  ing  my  trust  to  the  army,  on  the  other,   1    shall  bq 
*'  coiifounded.'*  Other  while  he  would  talk  to  a  quite  cor. 
trary  purpose.    1  temeniber,  that,  to  settle  him  the  bettc;- 
I  v^aid,  that,  *    God  be  thanked,  tluie  was  no  iiarm  dor.o; 
"  that  his  Majesty  intended  a  tu'our  to  him  :  nd  lis  p.'Stoj 
**  rity,  in  givmg  him  an  occasion  to  lay  a  great  obi:  ,atioJ 
•*  upon  him,  and  such  as  was  very  consisting  with  hii^ 
'*  lalioa  to  the  army,  who  had  to  toknmly  enya^ed  ihcai 
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I'  selves  to  his  iMajesty  :  but,  if  htMhoup,ht  otherwise,  his 

Mnjosty  \vc>uld  be  lar  from  imposit-g  his  p'  ison  upon 

hini  *''  To  thut  lie  replied,  thai  then,  if  his  r-.h\jestv  should 

oir.e  to  any  mischance,  what  would  the  army  and  king- 

om  Fay  to  him,  that  had  refused  to  receive  him  ?  To 

his  I  rerdied,  that  he  did  not  rcfure  him,  who  was  not 

omc  to  iiim.     He  returned,  tlrt  he  must  needs  know 

i'here  his  Majesty  v/as,  because  he  knew  where  we  were. 

told  him  he  was  never  the  nearer  for  my  part.     lie 

hen  began  a  little  to  sweeten,  and  to  wish  that  his  Ma- 

?sty  would  have  repocd  himself  absolutely  upon  him, 

ecause  it  would  have  been  much  the  better  for  both.     I 

hen  went  to  .Mr.  yJ^hburnhnm,  and  told  him,   that  this 

overncur  was  not  a  man  for  our  pmpose,  and  that  for 

[IV  part,  I  would  never  give  my  consent  that  his  Majesty 

shiUld  trust  him.     Mr.  A.shbunilKun  acknowledged  that 

;!i  1  not  like  him ;  yet,  on  the  other  side,  he  much 

Ifcujed  what  would  become  of  his  Majesty,  if.  he  should 

jbe  discovered  before  he  had  made  his  point,  and  made 

{appear  what  his  intention  was  ;  for  then  he  would  be  ac- 

|ci!s..d  of  what  his  cr.emies  pleased  to  lay  upon  him.     1 

Inplitd,  that,  if  we  returned  not  that  night,  his  Majesty 

[would  be  gone  to  sea.     I  perceived  Mr.  Ashburnham 

lliked  not  that  so  well,  and  therefore  look  the  Governour 

[to  task  apart,  and,  after  some  conference,  they  came  both 

Ito  me;  and  the  Governour  said,  that,  since  we  desired  it, 

he  would  say,  that,  because  his  Majesty,  ho  believed,  had 

made  choice  of  him,  as  a  person  of  honour  and  honesty,  to 

hay  this  great  trust  upon,  therefore  he  would  not  deceive  His 

iMajesty's  expectation.     1  replied,  that  expression  was  too 

Igeneral,  and  did  not  come  home  to  our  instruciions.     He 

[then  made  many  discourses  not  much  to  the  purpose, 

{during  which  time  he  kept  himself  between  Mr.  Ashburn- 

yiam  and  me;  and  when  he  found  me  still  unsatisfied,  he 

idded,  that  I  was  harder  to  content  than  Mr.  Ashburn- 

hnm,  and  he  did  believe  that  his  Majesty  would  be  much 

?asier  pleased  than  either,  and  thereupon  concluded  that 

should  go  into  the  castle,  and  that  Mr,  Ashburnham 

should  take  his  horse  and  go  to  the  King,  and  tell  his 

{Majesty  what  he  said.     \   embraced   the  motion  most 

{readily,  and  immediately  went  over  the  bridge  into  the 

casilv", 
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castle,  though  I  had  the  image  of  the  gallcJws  very  per- 
fectly before  me.     Mr.  Ashburfiham  went,  I  believe,  with 
a  better  heart  to  horse  ;  but  before  he  was  gone  half  a 
flight  shot,  the  Govenour  (being  before  the  castle-gate,) 
called  to  him,  and  had  a  conference  of  at  least  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  with  him,  to  what  purpose  I  never  knew  until 
I  came  into  Holland,  where  a  gentleman  of  good  worth 
and  quality  told  me,  that  the  Govemour  affirmed  after- 
wards in  London,  and  in  many  places,  that  he  then  offered 
to  Mr.  Ashburnham,  that  I  should  go  and  he  should  stay, 
as  believing  his  Majesty  to  be  less  willing  to  expose  him 
than  me,  but  that  Mr.  Ashburnham  absolutely  refused. 
Whatever  passed  between  them,  I  am  sure  they  came 
both  back  to  me ;  and  the  Govemour  putting  himself 
between  us  said,  that  he  would  say  that,  which  he  was 
sure  ought  to  content  any  reasonable  man,  which  was, 
that  he  did  believe  his  Majesty  relied  on  him,  as  on  a 
person  of  honour  and  honesty,  and  therefore  he  did  en. 
gage  himself  to  us,  to  perform  whatever  could  be  ex. 
pected  from  a  person  of  honour  and  honesty.     Before  I 
could  make  any,  Mr.  Ashburnham  made  this  reply,  /  will 
ask  710  more.     The  Govemour  then  added,  let  us  then  all . 
go  to  the  King,  and  acquaint  him  with  it.     Mr.Ashburn- 
luim  answered,  with  all  my  heart.     I  then  broke  from 
the  Govemour,  who  held  me  in  his  hand,  and  went  to 
JVlr.  Ashburnham,  and  said,  what  do  you  mean,  to  carry 
this  man  to  the  King  before  you  know  whether  he  will! 
approve  of  this  undertaking  or  no  ?   undoubtedly  you! 
will  surprise  him.     Mr.  Ashburnham  said  nothing  but,| 
I'll  warrant  you:  and  so  you  shall,  said  I ;  for  you  knowj 
the  King  much  better  than  I  do,  and  therefore  when  wel 
shall  come  where  the  King  is,  I  assure  you  I  will  notl 
see  him  before  you  have  satisfied  his  Majesty  concemingj 
your  proceeding,     Well  j  he  would  take  that  upon  him.j 
I  then  desired  he  would  not  let  the  Govemour  carry  any! 
of  her  person  with  him,  that  in  all  events  we  might  the  morel 
easily  secure  himj  which  he  consented-to.     Neverthelc.«si 
when  we  came  to  Cows  Castle,  where  we  were   .o  take! 
boat,  Hammond  took  Basket,  (the  GovLiiu  «^'  a  that  casJ 
tie)  along  with  him;  and,when  I  complained  of  it  to  Mr,\ 
AMurnham^  he  answered,  "  It  was  no  matter  j  for  that  we 

should 
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p^,     lihould  be  able  to  do  well  enough  with  them  two."  When 
elieve  with      ^came  to  litchfield,  my  Lord  of  Southampton's  House, 
rone  half  a       Mr.Jshburnham,  according  to  his  promise,  went  up  to  the 
'stle-ffate  )     )  K'"S>  ^"'^  ^^^'  "^^  below  with  Hammond  and  Basket      I 
aSrter    ^  afterwards  understood,  that  when  Mr.  jishburnharn  had 
\new  until    i  g'^^"  ^  account  of  our  message  and  the  Governour's  an- 
ood  worth    i  ^wer,  and  came  to  say  that  he  was  come  along  with  us  to 
^med  after-   \  ^^^  6°°^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  promised,  his  Majesty  struck  him- 
then  offered      ^^^^  "P°"  *^^  breast,  and   said,    **  What !     have  you 
hould  stay       "  b^'o^g^t  Hammond  with  you  ?     O,  you  have  undone 
^  xDOse  him   i  "  '"e ;   for  I  am  by  this  means  made  fast  from  stir- 
refused,  i  ""S*"    ^''*   -^^hburnhum    replied,  •*  that,  if  he    mis- 
"  trusted  Hammond^  he  would  undertake  to  secure  him." 
His  Majesty   said,    **  I  understand   you  well  enough : 
"  but  the  world  would  not  excuse  me.     For  if  I  should 
follow  that  counsel,  it  would  be  said,  and  believed,  that 
he  [Hammond]  had  ventured  his  life  for  me,  and  that  I 
'  had  unworthily  taken  it  from  him.  No,  it  is  too  late  now 
'  to  think  of  any  thing,  but  going  through  the  way  you 
have  forced  upon  me,  and  to  leave  the  issue  to  God.'* 
ut,  when  his  Majesty  began  anew  to  wonder  that  he  could 
lake  so  great  an  oversight,  Mr.  Ashburnham,  having  na 
ore  to  reply,  wept  bitterly.    In  the  mean  time  Hammond 
nd  Basket  were  so  impatient  at  this  long  stay  below  in  the 
curt,  that  I  was  forced  to  send  a  gentleman  of  my  Lord 
oulhampton,  to  desire  that  his  Majesty  and  Mr.  Ash- 
urnham  would  remember  that  we  were  below.     About 
alf  an  hour  after,  we  were  sent-for  up ;  but  before  Ham' 
and  and  Basket  kissed  his  hand,  his  Majesty  took  me 
side  and  said,  *•  Sir  John  Berkley ^  I  hope  you  are  not  so 
passionate  as  Jack  Ashburnham :  do  you  think  you  have 
I*  followed  my  directions  ?**  I  answered,  '*  No,  indeed,  Sirj 
but  it  is  none  of  my  fault,  as  Mr.  Ashburnham  can  tell 
you,  if  he  please;  I  have  exposed  my  life  to  prevent  it. 
nd  then  I  told  his  Majesty  the  sum  or  what  had  passed,' 


fiffht  the  more  J"^  particularly  of  my  being  a  prisoner  in  the  casile,  and 
t^everthelcss  m^  ^^^''■^shburnham*s  coming>away  without  me;  which  Mr. 
^.^^Mfishburnham  had  omitted.  His  Majesty  judged  that  it  was 
^ow  too  late  to  boggle,  and  therefore  received  Hammond 
jheerfully,  who  promised  more  to  his  Majesty  than  he 
lad  done  to  us :  and  we  all  went  over  that  night  to  the 
^Qws.  In  the  morning  his  Majesty  went  with  the  Go- 
[ernour  to  Carisbrokey  and  was  met  in  the  way,  by  divers 
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gentlemen  of  tlic  Island,  from  whom  we  learnt,  that  we 
were  more  fortunate  than  we  were  aware  of;  for  the  whole 
Island  was  unanimously  for  the  King,  except  the  Gover- 
nours  of  the  castles,  and  1 1  ammond\s  captains  ;  that  there 
were  but  twelve  old  men  in  the  castle;  and  that  ihey  had 
served  under  the  Earl  of  Porlianrl,  and  were  all  well-af- 
fected i  that  IIa?!im(»i(limp:,hi  be  easily  gained,  if  not  more 
easily  forced,  the  castle  being  day  and  niirht  full  of  Loyal 
subjects  and  servants  of  his  Maje&ty;  and  his  Majesty  having 
daily  liberty  to  ride  abroad,  mighi  chuse  h;;-  own  time  of 
quitting  the  island.     Indeed,  not  only  his  Majesty,  and  i\ll 
that  were  about  him,  but  those  that  were  at  a  further 
distance  approved  by  their  letters,  this  resolution  of  his 
IMajesty.     Both    his  Majesty  and  MY.Aihharnham   at- 
tackt  the  Governour,  and,  I  think,  very  prosperously  ;  for 
both  he  and  his  captains  seemed  to  dei-ire  nothing  of  his 
Majesty,  but  that  he  would  send  a  civil  message  to  the 
Houses,  signifying  his  propension  to  Peace ;  which  was 
done  to  their  satisfaction.     Three  days  after  our  coming 
to  the  island,  a  Messenger  was  sent  by  the  Parliament,  for 
l\Ir.  /hhtuniham.    Sir  John  Berkley,  and  Mr.  Leg :  but 
the  Governour  refused  to  let  us  go.     The  fifth  day  after 
our  arrival,  we  heard  that  in  the  rendezvouz  of  the  Army, 
the  superiour  officers  hadcrtrried  it,  and  that  one  or  two  sol- 
diers were  shot,  and  eleven  more  of  the  mutinying  levellers 
made  prisoners.     This  made  us  bless  God  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  coming  into  the  island:  and  now  Mr.  Asburnham 
and  the  Governour  were  frequent  and  fervent  in  private 
conferences,  and  (as  I  have  heard)  cametoparticulars  of  ac- 
commodation for  him,  in  case  of  the  King's  recovery  :  In- 
somuch that  now  the  Governour  seemed  sollicitous  of  no- 
thing  so  much,  as  that  the  Army  should  resume  its  wonted 
discipline,  and  clear  themselves  of  iheirimportunate  andim- 
pertinent  Adjutators,  of  whose  authority  in  the  Army  he 
had  never  approved  j  and  therefore  he  sdht  his  Chaplain  im- 
mediately to  the  Army,  to  conjure  th«^  superiour  officers  to 
make  use  of  their  success  upon  the  Adjutators.    Two  or 
three  days  after,he  moved  earnestly,  that  his  Majesty  would 
stnd  one  of  us  three  to  the  Army  with  colourable  letters  to 

*  This  renilezvous  of  the  army  was  held  on  il;c  13th  of  Novcmbtr 
lt)i7,  l)ctwccn  llerlfortl  and  Ware.  Sec  Kuhln^nrtli'!,  [liitorical  Coilc'. 
iiioas  abiidged  and  impruved,  in  six  volume*  octavo  j  \'ol,  0,  pauic  <9H 
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ihe  General ;  but  that  lie  f  hoald  write  \vitli  Ci  nfidencc  to 
Cronizvel I diud  Irefon.  to  uhom  he  [flieGov.'n-our]  would 
also  write  :  and  he  did  accordir,:ly  write  t(^  them,  conju- 
ring them  by  their  c'ngageni;^i.t,  by  their  interest,  by  their 
honour,  and  their  cojiscienccs,  to  cow-m  to  n  ppccdy  clos? 
with  the  King,    and  net  to  expose  their.selves    siill    to 
the  fantastick  giddini.'ss  of  the  Acljuiators.     My  two  com- 
rades were  very  well  contented .  that  I  should  go  this  voyage-, 
which  I  did,  not  without  some  apprehension  of  (he  evcjit, 
as  to  my  own  particular.     His  Majesty  cliargeu  nie  to  re- 
quire frill.  Aslib'trnh(tm,  to  provide  a  sliip  h)r  him,  upon 
the  coast  of  Sussex :  Bpt  Mr.  .o'shturn/iam  thought  not  fit, 
that  I  should  be  furnished  with  money  for  that,  or  for  my 
journey.     I  desired  that,  in  case  the  /\rmv  should  not  in- 
tend well, I  might  have  commission  to  the  Seals  ;  but  Mr. 
Ashburnham  did  not  think  it  fit.     I  then  took  a  Cousin-  ^ii  f''"/  Keil<l<:y 
Germaii  or  mme  with  me,  one  Mr.  Henrij  Bcrtiley^  son  to  ^l^^,  |,  j,,;,  t,,sir  I'li-i- 
Sir  Ilenrif  Berkley,  and  procured  a  pass  from  the  Gover-  im,  fairtax.  alKtit- 
nour  of  th'j  Cows,  for  his  return  within  four  or  five  daysj  "|j|i\("croIu\v'tTuiiil 
which  had  been  otherwise  forgotten.     Between  5a oa/^o^  licmn. 
and  JVindsor,  (then  the  head-quarters)  1  met  Trawj^kion, 
the  Governour's  Chaplain,  who  told  me  he  could  carry  no 
good  news  back,  the  Army  being  as  yet  come  to  no  reso- 
lution as  to  the  King.     As  I  was  half-way  between  Bag- 
slioi  and  Windsor^  Cornet  Jojfce  (a  great  Adjuiator,  and  he 
the  resolu-l  ^^^^  h'*'^  taken  the  King  from  Holmby,)  overtook  me.   He 
Asburnham\  seemed  much  to  wonder  that  I  durst  adventure  to  come  to 
the  Army.   Upon  my  discourses  with  him,  I  found,  that 
it  had  been  discoursed  among  the  Adjutators,  "  whether, 
for  their  justification,  the  King  ought  not  to  be  broiight 
to  a  trial ;"  which  he  held  in  the  affirmative :  not  ( lie  ^aid; 
that  he  would  have  one  hair  of  his  head  to  sulfer,  but  that 
they  might  not  bear  the  blame  of  the  War.     1  was  quick- 
ly weary  of  his  discourse  J  but  I  perceii'ed  he  would  not 
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haplain  im-l  leave  me,  until  he  saw  me  in  f Windsor,  and  know  where  I 
r  officers  lol  lodged.  About  an  hour  after,  I  went  to  the  General's 
;.  Two  orl  quarters,  and  found  a  general  meeting  of  the  officers 
jeety  would!  there.  After  an  hour's  waiting  I  was  admitted,  and,  after 
le  letters  tol  ^  had  delivered  my  compliment,  and  letters  to  the  Gene- 
ral, I  was  desired  to  withdraw ;  and  having  attended  half 


Is. 


VtoiicS'olk'lan  hour,   I  was  called-in.     The  General  looked  very 
lo,  ivaiic  .9**;  I  severely  upon  me,  and,  after  his  raanner,  said,  "That  they 
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**  were  the  Parliament's  Army,  and  therefore  coul  J  not  say 
"  any  thing  to  his  Majesty's  motion  of  peace,  but  must  re- 
**  fer  those  matters  to  them  ;  to  whom  they  would  send  his 
•*  Majesty's  Letters.'*  I  then  looked  about,  upon  Cromwell 
and  Ireton,  and  the  rest  of  my  acquaintance ;  who  saluted 
me  very  coldly,  and  had  their  countenances  quite  changed 
towards  me,  and  shewed  me  Hammond's  letter,  which  I 
had  delivered  to  them,  and  smiled  with  much  disdain  upon 
it.  I  saw  that  that  was  no  place  for  me,  and  therefore 
went  to  my  lodging ;  where  I  staid  from  four  until  six,  and 
none  of  my  acquaintance  came  to  me  ;  which  appeared 
sad  enough.  At  last  I  sent  my  servant  out,  and  wished 
him  to  see  if  he  could  light  upon  any  of  my  acquaintance. 
At  last  he  met  with  one  that  was  a  General  Officer,  who 
whispered  in  his  ear,  and  bad  him  tell  me,  that  he  would 
meet  me  at  twelve  at  night,  in  a  Close,  behind  the  Garter 
Inn.  I  came  at  the  hour,  and  he  not  long  after,  I  asked  him 
what  news  ?  and,  he  replied,  *'  None  good;"  and  then  con- 
tinued this  discourse.  "  You  knofw,  that  I  and  my  friend 
"  engaged  ourselves  to  you  j  that  we  were  zealous  for  an 
"  Agreement.  And,  if  the  rest  were  not  so,  we  were 
"  abused  ;  that,  if  there  was  an  intention  to  cozen  us,  it 
"  would  not  be  long  hid  from  us;  that,whatever  we  should 
'*  discover,  should  not  be  secret  to  you ;  that  we,  since  the 
"  tumults  of  the  Army,  did  mistjust  Cromwell  j  and,  not 
"  long  after,  Ireton  ;  whereof  I  informed  you.  I  come 
"  now  to  tell  you,  that  we  mistrust  neither  i  but  know 
**  them,  and  all  of  us,  to  be  the  archest  villains  in  the 
"  world.  For  we  are  resolved,  notwithstanding  our  en- 
•*  gagements,  to  destroy  the  King  and  his  Posterity;  to 
*«  which  end,  Ireton  made  two  Propositions,  this  after- 
"  noon;  one,  that  you  should  be  sent  prisoner  to  London  j 
**  the  other,  that  none  should  speak  with  you  upon  pain 
*'  of  death :  and  I  do  hazard  my  life  now  by  doing  of  it. 
•'  The  way  that  is  intended  to  ruin  the  King,  is  to  send 
"  eight  hundred,  of  the  most  disaffected  of  the  Army,  to 
secure  his  person,  (as  believing  him  not  .0  now,)  and 
then  bring  him  to  a  trial ;  and  I  dare  think  no  farther. 
This  will  be  done  in  ten  days ;  and,  therefore,  if  the 
King  can  escape,  let  him  do  it,  as  he  loves  his  life." 
I  then  inquired  what  was  the  reason  of  this  horrid 
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ehah]2;p ;  what  had  the  Kinjj  done  to  deserve  it :  He  said, 
"  Nothing;  and  that  to  our  t^rieh    for,    we  would  leap 
for  joy,    if  we  could  have  any  advantajjjf  against  him.    I 
have  pleaded  hard  apjaiiist  this  Kesoluiion  this  day ;  but 
have  been  laughed-ai  for  mv  pains."    I  then  said    *  Well, 
but  still,  why  is  this  horrid  perfidiousness  resolved-on  since 
there  appears  no  occasion  for  it,the  officers  being  superiour 
at  the  rendezvous?  He  answered, "  thit  h  •  could  not  tell 
*'  certainly;  but  he  conceived  this  to  be  the  ground  of  it: 
"  That,  though  one  of  the  Mutineers  was  shot  at  the  late 
"  Rendezvous,  and  eleven  made  prisoners,  and  the  rest, 
"  in  appearance,  overquelled,  yet  they  w-re  so  far  from 
being  so  indeed,  that  there  have  been  with  Cronwell 
and  Irelon,  one  after  another    two  third  parts  of  the 
Army  to  tell  them,  that,  though  they  were  certainly  to 
perish  in  the  attempt,  they  would  leave  nothing  unes* 
sayed,  to  bring  the  Army  to  their  sense ;  and,  if  all 
failed,  they  would  make  a  division  in  the  Army,  and 
join  with  any  that  would  assist  in  the  destruction  of 
their  opposers.   Cromwell  and  Ireloriy  therefore,  argued 
thus ;  If  the  Army  divide,  the  greatest  part  will  join 
with  the  Presbyterians,  and  will,  in  all  likelihood,  pre- 
"  vail  to  our  ruin ;  and  we  shall  be  forced  to  make  appli« 
*'  cations  to  the  King,  wherein  we  shall  rather  crave  than 
"  offer  any  assistance  ;  and,  when  his  Majesty  shall  give 
"  it  us,  and  afterwards  have  the  good  fortune  to  prevail, 
if  he  shall  then  pardon  us,  it  is  all  we  can  pretend-to, 
and  more  than  we  can  promise  ourselves  ;  and,  there- 
"  upon,  concluded,  "  *  That,  if  we  cannot  bring  the  Army 
"  to  our  sense,  we  must  go  to  theirs  j  a  schism  being  evi- 
'*  deiitly  destructive.' "  And,  therefore,  Cronwell  bent  all 
*'  his  thoughts  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Party  that  was 
"  most  opposite  to  the  King  ;  in  which  Peters  was  instru- 
*•  mental.  He  then  acknowleilged,  (as  he  had  formerly  done, 
"  upon  the  like  occasion)  that  the  Glories  of  ttie  World 
"  had  so  dazzled  his  eyes,  that  he  could  not  discern  clearly 
"  the  great  Works  the  Lord  was  doing  i  and  said,  that  he 
"  was  now  resolved  to  humble  himself,  and  desire  the  pray- 
'•  ersof  the  Saints,  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  forgive 
*'  him  his  Self-seeking.  These  Arts,  together  with  comfort- 
"  able  messages  to  the  prisoners(that  they  should  be  of  good 
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•*  cheer;  for  no  barmshi  uld  befall  them,  since  it  had  pleased 
•'  God  to  open  liis  eyes) — perfected  his  Reconciliation  ; 
*'  andhewas  re-instated  in  theFeliowship  of  the  Faithful.*' 
I  then  asked  this  Gentleman,  whether  I  should  not  en- 
deavour to  deliver  my  letters  from  the  King  to  Cromtvell 
and  Ireton  :  he  replied,  *'  By  all  means,  lest  they  should 
mistrust  that  I  had  discovered  them.*  " 

As 
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•  'I'he  account  Jiere  ^iven  by  Sir  John  Berkley  of  Cromwell's 
d1)fln(<onini;  tlie  ticnty  which  be  had  been  carrying.on  with  th« 
King  for  more  thin  fvc  months,  rfrout  about  the  beginning  of  June 
to  tlie  middle  of  N'V^mber.  i647,)  (or  reKtoring  him  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  roysil  nut!- ritj  -i.ion  the  t^rms  that  had  been  proposed 
to  him  by  the  Army,  an(l  •.^hi.•h  I. id  been  drawn.up  by  Commissary. 
General  freton.  (CriMnwH's  Su!!.in.Law,)is  so  clear  and  circumstan- 
tial,  and  supported  '.y  t  e  (estimony  of  so  many  respectable  persons 
who  wfre  foniiTHfti  ui  t\>ti  management  of  it,  that  it  seems  highly 
desei  vir>;  of  citdit,  without  seeking  any  other  motive  for  this  chang* 
of  bis  cinfui-t  tow'i.-ds  the  King  b<^s'des  the  fear  of  losing  his  influ. 
ence  ov  r  the  army  if  he  hhoulJ  persist  in  his  endeavours  to  restore 
the  Kint;  to  hi.s  authority  nfter  a  great  part  of  the  army  had  resolved 
Co  dot  a;;;;iinst  him.  Tut  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers,  that 
Croiiiicelt  had  also  another  reason  for  abandoning  theKing's  Interest, 
and  concurring  with  the  party  of  the  Army  that  was  adverse  to  him, 
which  arose  from  a  discovery  which  he  had  made  (by  means  of  a  letter 
from  the  Kini;  to  his  (Jueeii  Henrietta  Marian  who  was  then  in 
France,  which  hi^  had  intercepted)-  that  the  King  was  resolved, 
vhen  he  should  be  restored  to  his  authority,  to  break  all  the  pro. 
mises  of  favour  which  he  had  made  to  Cromzcefi  and  other  Officeri  I 
of  the  Army  in  the  course  of  the  Negotiation  thea  on  foot,  and  to 
punish  them  as  Rebels.  Concerning  this  Letter  Mr.  Seward,  in 
the  first  volume  of  Anecdotet  of  distinguished  Persons,  in  four 
volumes,  octavo,  (the  fifth  edition,  published  in  the  year  1804,  for 
Cadell  and  Davies  in  the  Strand,)  in  Page,  287,  288,  and  289,  hatj 
the  following  Passage : 

*'  This  unfortunate  Monarch  most  probably  met.withhis  very  se< 
rere  fate  in  consequence  of  his  Duplicity.  Cromwell  declared  that  he  I 
could  not  ti'ust  him.     His  fate  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  truth  of  | 
the  maxim  of  Menander,  which  is  thus  translated  by  Grotius  : 

/n  r«  otnni  conducihilt  est  quovis  tempore 
Verum  proltqiiier.  Idque  in  vilA  spondeo 
Securilatis  esse  partem  maximam. 

At  every  time,  and  upon  all  occasions, 
'Tig  right  to  speak  the  truth.    And  this  I  vouch 
In  every  various  state  of  human  lifef 
The  greatest  part  of  our  security. 
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Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Berkley 

As  soon  as  I  came  to  my  lodging,  I  dispatched  my 
cousin,  Harry  Berkley,  to  the  Isle  of  ffighty  with  two 
letters  ;  the  one  containing  a  general  relation  and  doubt* 
ful  judgement  of  things  in  the  Army,  which  I  intended 
should  be  shewn  to  the  Governour  j  the  other  was  in  cy- 
pher, wherein  I  gave  a  particular  account  of  this  con- 
ference, naming  the  person,  and  concluding  with  a  most 
passionate  supplication  to  his  Majesty,  to  meditate  no- 
thing but  his  immediate  escape.  The  next  morning  I 
sent  Colonel  Cook  to  Croviwell.  to  let  him  know  that  I 
had  letters  and  instructions  to  him  from  the  King.  He 
sent  me  word,  by  the  same  messenger,  that  he  durst  not 
see  me,  it  being  very  dangerous  to  us  both,  and  bid  me 
be  assured,  that  he  would  serve  his  Majesty  as  long  as 
|he  could  do  it  without  his  own  ruin  ;  but  desired  that  I 
would  not  expect  that  I  should  perish  for  his  sake.  As 
ioon  as  I  had  this  answer,  I  took  horse  for  London,  with 
:his  resolution,  '*  not  to  acquaint  any  man  with  the  inten- 
ions  of  the  Army,  nor  of  his  Majesty's  intended  escape  ;" 
vhich  I  presumed  would  be  within  few  days,  the  wind 
lerving,  and  the  Queen  having  sent  a  ship  to  that  pur- 
lose,  and  pressed  it  earnestly  by  her  letters.    The  next 

Of  the  letter  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of 

[Ihirles,  the  Author  of  the  "  Richardsoniana"  has  preserved  the 

ollowing  very  curious  account. 

"  Lord  Bolingbroke  told  us*  (June  12,  1742)  that  Lord+  Oxford 

'  had  often  told  him  that  he  had   seen,    and  had  in  his  hands,  an 

original  letter  that  King   Charles  the  First   wrote  to  tlu*  Queen, 

in  answer  to  one  of  her's  that  had  been  intercepted,  and  then  for. 

warded  to  him  ;  wherein  she  had  reproached  him  for  having  made 

those  villains  too  great  concessions  (viz.  that  Cromwell  should  be 

Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  life  without  account ;   that  that 

I  kingdom  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  party,  with  an  army  there 

kept  which  should  know  no  head  but  the  Lieutenant;  thatCromweli 

should  have  a  garter,  &c.).  That  in  this  letter  of  the  King's  it  was 

said  that  she  should  leave  Attn  to  manage,  who  was  better  informed 

lof  all  circumstances  than  she  could  be  ;  but  she  might  be  entirely 

Ifssy  as  to  whatever  concessions  he  should  make  them  ;  for  that  he 

Ishuuld  know  in  due  time  how  to  deal  with  the  rogues,  who,  instead 

lof  a  silken  garter,  should  be  Atted  with  a  hempen  cord.     So  the 

[letter  ended  :  which  answer,  as  they  waited  for,  so  they  intercept* 

>(1  accordingly  ;   and  it  determined  his  fate.  This  letter  Lord  Ox> 

JTord  said  he  had  offered  5001.  for." 

' "  Mr.  Pope,   Lord  Mnrchmont,  and  myself." 
Q\^  "  iUrley,  the  lecond  Eiirl  of  Oxford,  die  sun  of  (he  Lord-Tieaiurt:!." 

2  c  2  day, 
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day,  after  my  arrival  at  London,  I  iiad  a  letter  from  my 
Lord  Lanorick  and  Lord  Laudemalef  desiring  a  meet- 
ing  witli  me,  as  presuming  I  iiad  a  Commission  to 
treat  with  them  from  his  Majesty.  At  our  meeting  they 
wondered  to  find  the  contrary.  In  my  discourse  with 
them,  I  happened  to  say,  '1  he  last  words  his  Majesty  said  to 
me,at  parting,  were,  **  That  whatever  I  .should  undertake, 
"to  any  person,  in  his  name,  his  Majesty  would  make  it 
**  good  on  the  word  of  a  King."  My  Lord  Lanerick,  there- 
upon, replied,  **  that  he  would  ask  no  more  Commission 
for  me;  believing  it  to  be  true,  both,  because  I  affirmed 
it,  and  because  he  had  received  the  like  from  his  Majesty, 
•*  upon  the  like  occasion."  Our  first  conference  was  inter- 
rupted through  my  Lord  Lauderdale  s  vehement  indigna- 
tion against  the  letter  of  Mr,  Ashburnham  to  the  Speaker, 
wherein  he  had  this  passage.  That  he  would  not  expost  Away  hef 
his  Honour  to  the  discretion  of  either  Scot  or  A4jutator,  mheir  own 
This  letter  was  written  by  UluAshburnham^  before  I  leliftoncurrec 
the  island,  upon  the  occasion  of  Whalley*s  complaint  to  M)est  I  cou 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  Mr,  Ashhurnham\i2A  brokeit#Iajesty  « 
his  engagement  with  him  at  his  first  coming  to  fVoobun^o\x\d  adti 
wherein, he  undertook  that  the  King  should  not  leave  thwitndraw 
Army  without  his  knowledge  and  consent.  Dr,Sheldoi\^ond,  and 
Dr.  Hammond,  Mr.  Leg  and  I,  objected  hard  against  thii 
expression ;  but  Mr.  Ashburnham  liked  it  so  well,  th 
we  could  not  make  him  depart  from  it.  On  the  Frida\ 
after,  we  had  another  meeting,  wherein  we  discou 
ourselves  well  towards  an  Agreement,  and  resolved, 
Monday  following, '  to  conclude  one  way  or  other.  Ti 
next  day,  being  Saturday,  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Aii 
lumham,  requiring  me,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  to  lay>bBe  Covena 
all  otiier  business  whatsoever,  and  return  instantly  to  h|  great  Pro 
Majesty.  I  sent,  therefore,  my  excuse  to  my  Lords  ~ 
nerifA  and  Lauderdale,  and  went  that  night  out  of  towSj 
which  they  took  very  ill,  though  they  had  no  reason 
it ;  for  I  would  as  willingly  have  excused  my  journey 
they,  as  believ;  ^  it  was  only  to  assist  in  his  Majesi, 
escape :  for  I  had  more  than  once  observed,  that,  thouAHowing  I  y 
Mr.  Ashburnham  were  willing  enough  to  appropriate  eBmitted,  sp 
ployments  of  honour  and  profit,  yet  he  was  contented  V  more  hasi 
communicate  those  of  danger  with  his  friends.  The  T^t^'ifeyour  e 
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oming  T  was  wit^  his  Majesty,  who  received  me  more 

raciously  than  ordi  iary,and  told  me  that  he  had  always  a 

ood  opinion  of  my  honesty  and  discretion,  but  was  never 

;o  much  confirmed  in  it,  as  by  my  dispatch  from  fVind- 

isor  ;  for  which  his  Majesty  thanked  me.  After  I  had  re- 

urned  mv  acknowledgements  for  his  Majesty's  favour,  I 

shed,  if  his  Majesty  approved  the  advice  so  well,  why 

id  he  not  follow  it  ?     Why  was  he  still  in  the  Island  f 

^vhere  be  could  not  long  promi&e  hiiiself  the  liberty  he 

ow  had,  since  there  were  forces  designed,  both  by  sea 

se  1  affirmed  Jina  'and,  to  secure  his  per^in.     Hi?  Majesty  replied,  that 

his  Majesty,  me  would  have  a  care  of  that  rime  enough,  and  that  he  was 

ce  was  inter-  Mo  conclude  with  the  Scots  before  he  left  the  Kingdom, 

nent  indigna-  «)ecause  tro  n  their  desire  to  have  him  out  of  the  Army's 

the  Speaker,  «iand»,  they  would  listen  to  reason ;  whereas,  if  he  went 

lid  not  c^F/JOu  »way  before,  they  would  never  treat  with  him  but  upon 

or  Adjutator,  Mheir  own  terms :  and  in  this  opinion  Mr.Ashbnrnham  fully 

oncurred  with  his  Majesty.     Against  this,  I  argued  the 

est  I  could ;  and,  when  I  saw  it  was  in  vain,  I  desired  his 

ajesty  would  dispatch  this  Treaty  ;  for  that  his  condition 

ould  admit  no  delays.     His  Majesty  then  ordered  me  to 

itndraw  with  Mr./4'«A^?/rrtAflm,  Dr  Sheldon,  Dr. //aw- 

T[)r.S/ie/</onSio?jrf,  and  Mr.  Leg,  to  see  how  far  his  Majesty  had  gone 

Lrd  against  thi»  a  Treaty  with  the  Scots,     This  Treaty  had  been  ma- 

so  well,  thMaged  in  London  by  Dr.  Gough,  who,   in  the  Queen's 

3n  the  FriA^mP^"^^}  conjured  his  Majesty  to  make  his  speedy  escape, 

we  discourse  all  his  letters,  and  in  his  own  name,  beseeched  his 

1  resolved,  oWajesty  not  to  insist  upon  nice  terms  in  this  present  exi- 

other.    ThBence  of  his  affairs.    But  Mr.  Ashburnham  refined  much 

From  Mr«  -/^■P°"  several  expressions  of  the  Articles,  that  concerned 

me   to  lay-bRe  Covenant,  and  Church  of  England,  (of  which  he  was 
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great  Professor,)  and  made  many  replies  and  alterations, 
d  moved,  that  messenger  be  sent  after  messenger  about 
and  at  last  insisted,  that  the  King  should  send  for  the 
ots  Commissioners  to  come  to  him.  The  next  day  I 
U  sick,  what  with  my  late  journeying,  and  what  with 
y  vexation  at  this  slow  way  of  proceeding.    The  day 


that  thouBjIo^ing  1  went  tu  his  Majesty,  and,  as  soon  as  1  could  be 
DpropriateeiB'Wted,  spoke  to  him  in  these  words :  Sir,  if  you  mane 
is  contented •  wore  haste  than  you  do,  1  doubt  you  will  not  be  able  to 
kids.  The  neBf'f'e^'Oftr  e*crt/>ej  and,  there/ore,  1  humbly  beseech  your 
morniB  2  c «  Mdjesty 
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Majesty  to  make  two  Papers  or  Draughts^  the  one  contaiit- 
ing  the  utmost  extent  of  what  your  Majesty  will  give  tht 
Scots,  and  sign  it ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  send  another; 
containing  the  least  you  ivill  receive  of  them ^  and  let  the 
Scots  sign^  and  deliver  that  to  Dr.  Gough,  at  the  sami 
time  that  he  shall  delivery  our  Mqjenty's  concessions  to  themM 
and  provide  instantly  for  your  sajety.  About  the  middleF 
of  this  discourse  with  the  King,  Mr.  Ashburnham  came-in;| 
and  when  I  had  ended,  very  graciously  smiling,  saidj 
"  That  this  Proposition  would  be  good ,  if  it  were  practica-fc 
•'  ble ;  which  it  was  not:  for,  though  the  Scots  should  agreeN 
"  to  the  substance  of  all  the  Articles,  yet  tjiey  and  all  men[; 
"  else,  would  have  their  several  senses  concerning  the  e» 
'*  pressions;  which  must  be  satisfied,  or  no  Agreement 
*'  could  be  made :  and,  therefore  he  concluded,  that  the 
"  Scots  were  to  be  sent-for."  To  this  I  replied,  '*  thai 
Mr.  Ashburnham  had  reason,  ordinarily  speaking,  for 
what  he  objected ;  but  that  his  Majesty's  danger  made 
this   a  very   extraordinary  case."     His  reasons  carried 
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Murray,     (for  they   both   went  and  came  by   turns 
was   sent  to  invite  the  Scots  Commissioners   to   cornel 
to  his    Mrjesty.   The  next   day,    after  his  departure, 
in  the  evening,  the  King  called  nie  to  him,  and  told  mi 
••  I  think  you  are  a  Prophet;  for  the  Scots  Commissionei 
*'  at  London  have  sent  an  express,  desiring  me  to  do  thfl  great  host 
'*  same  thing,  in  effect,  as  you  had  moved ;  but  that  it  wafl  ward  to  g 
**  now  too  late :  for  they  would  be  come-away,  befoifl  and  then 
*'  another  express  could  be  gone  out  of  the  Island  towariil  pass  these 
'*  them."   I  replied,  that  our  concurrence  was  accidentalB  Majesty's 
for  I  had  not  the  least  intelligence  with  the  6'co/^  Cool  such  as  th 
misioners:  but,  when  I  saw  there  was  no  remedy,  I  aflthey  did, 
plied  myself  to  what  was  the  next  best,  I  could.    Anfl  Majesty  fc 
God  knows,  there  was  work  enough  for  abler  men  than  aiH  unpopular 
of  us  were :  for,  at  the  same  time  that  they,  tiie  Scots  weH  Army,  wh 
coming  to  the  King,  there  were  also  Commissioners  seflwere  paid 
!  by  the  Parliament  to  his  Majesty,  with  offers  of  a  TrtaiHment.     1 
ration,  proviiiL-d  lie  upon  Condition  that  his  Majesty,  as  a  pledge  of  his  fur 
nfill  toKscnt^pievi-     gjucerity,  would  grant  four  Preliminary  Bills,  which  t 
'   ''  had  brought  ready-drawn  to  his  Majesty's  hands.  Tnet 

cohtuined  the  Revocation  of  all  Proclamations  and  Deci 
rations  against  the  Parliament;  wherein  his  Majesty  ni 

hi: 
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himself  expressly  the  author  of  the  war.    The  Second,  was, 
against  the  Lords  that  had  been  lately  made  by  his  Majesty  ; 
that  they  should  have  no  seat,  or  vote,  in  Parliament :  and 
that  neither  his  Majesty,  nor  his  successors,  should  make 
any  Lords  for  the  future,  without  consent  of  Parliament ; 
which  was  to  take-away  the  most  unquestioned  flower  of 
his  Crown,  that  of  his  being  the  sole  fountain  of  Honour. 
The  Third,  was  a  Bill  of  exceptions  from  pardon,  that 
included  almost  all  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  that  had  any 
considerable  estates.  The  Fourth,  was  an  Act  for  the  Mi- 
litia; whichembraced  ten  times  more  power  than  the  Crown 
ever  exercised,  for  the  two  Houses,  raising  men  and  money 
arbitrarily ;  which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  dethron- 
ing of  the  King,  and  enslaving  the  people  by  a  law,  and,  in 
effect,  to  give  the  King  only  the  leave  to  discourse  whose 
the  glass  windows  should  be.     Nevertheless,  the  Title 
and  Frontispiece  of  this  vast  design,  was  so  modest,  that 
many  well-wishing  persons  were  induced  to  believe,  that, 
by  all  means,  his  Majesty  ought  to  pa^s  those  Bills  tor 
many  reasons ;  but  especially,  because  his  enemies  would, 
deliver  his  Majesty  to  the  World,  as  obstinate  kj  his  own 
and  the  Kingdom's  ruin,  if  he  ishmild  not  accept  this 
offer.     To  avoid  both  the  inconveniences  of  granting  or 
refusing,  I  drew  an  answer  of  the  iVoiiv,  Npic  e  it  hs  i^an  j 
That,  if  they  would  needs  think  it  exp'  diorjt  to  i  fjcjuiic  so 
great  hostages  from  his  Majesty,  thev  wonhl  not  be  back- 
ward to  give  some  token  to  his  Majesty  of  iheir  reality, 
and  then  desired,  at  the  same  time,  his  Majesty  should 
pass  these  four  Bills,  the  Houses  would  pass  four  of  his 
Majesty's  drawing,  which  were  all  most  popular,  and 
such  as  they  durst  not  pass,  nor  well  deny :  at  least,  if 
they  did,  they  could  with  no  colour  of  justice  accuse  his 
Majesty  for  not  granting  what  was  most  unjust  and  nujst 
unpopular.     The  First,  was  a  Bill,  for  payment  of  the 
Army,  which  contained  their  disbanding,  as  soon  as  they 
were  paid.     The  Second,  a  period  to  the  present  Parlia- 
ment.   The  'I  bird,  for  restoring  the  King,  y)uecn,  and 
Royal    Family,   to  their  revenues.    The   Fourth,   the 
settling  of  the  Church-government  withoui  any  f.o-ev- 
cive  power  j  and,  in  the  mean-time,  till  such  a  Govern- 
ment were  agreed-on^  the  old  one  to  stand,  without  co-ei- 
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cive  authority.     I  shewed  this  Answer  first  to  Mr.  Leg, 
then  ioV)r.  Hammond  zn^Tir.Sliridon,  who  seemed  to 
approve  of  the  Expedient,  atid  d.  sired  Mr.  Ashkurnham 
would  acquaint  the  King  with  ir.     But  I  never  heard  any 
thing  from  his  Majesty ;  and  I  was  resolved  never  to  have 
it  obtruded    lest  I  should  appear  fond  of  my  own  con- 
ceptions.    By  bis  Majesty's  directions,  an  Answer  v\as 
drawn,  that  gave  a  full  denial ;  which  was,  in  my  judge- 
ment, very    wt  11  penned.     But    I    (houj^ht   good   pen- 
ning did  not  signify  much  at  that  time,  and  therefore 
made  this  objection :  It  is  very  possible,  that  upon  his 
Majesty's  givinq;  an   absolute  Negative,   the  Commis- 
sioners may  have  orders^  to  enjoin  the  Governour  to  look 
more  strictly  to  his  person  j  and  so  his  intended  escape 
would  be  prevented.     His  Majesty  replied  immediately. 
That  he  had  thought  of  a  remedy ,  which  was,  to  deliver 
his  Answer,  sealed,  to  the  Commissioners  ;  and  so  left 
us.    \  couM  not  hold  froin  letting  Mr. ^.\hburnham,  find 
my  sense  of  this  sorry  (xpedient,  by  saying,  that  the 
Co^lmis^:ioners  would  either  open  the  Answer,  or  con- 
clude tnat,  in  efiect,  it  was  a  denial,  and  proceed  accord- 
ingly :  but  all  was  in  v;iin.     Some  few  days  afrer,  the 
English  Commissioners  arrived  and  delivered  thcii  mes- 
sage, and  desired  an  Answer  aithin  three  or  four  days. 
1  he  next  day,  the  Lords  Loudon.  Lanericky  Laiideraa  e, 
Chie  li/,  and  others.  Commissioners  ior  the  Kingdom  of 
ScoUandf  delivered  a  Protestation  t(^  the  King,  subscribed 
by  them,  against  the  message,  as  not  according  witn  their 
Covenant.     From  that  time  they  began  to  treat  seriously 
with  his  Majesty,  but  would  not  perniit,  that  either  Mr. 
jlslibiirnham  or  I  should  assist  at  the  1  reaty :  for  which  I 
forgive  them  with  all  mv  heart;  for  it  would  have  been 
very  insecure  for  us  to  have  had  any  communication  wuh 
The  Scottish  Com-  them  at  that  time.     At  last,  they  came  to  such  a  conclu- 
inissioncrs  treat  also  sion,  as  they  could  get  J  not  stich  a  one  as  they  desired 
hU  answers"  to  them  ^^^^  ^^^  King,  but  much  short  of  it :  which  gave  an  ad- 
do  not  give  them     vantage  to  the  Lord  ^rgi/ie,  and  the  Clergy-party  in 
Scotland,  to  oppose  it,  as  not  satisfactory  :  aiid,  by  that 
means,  retarded  the  proceeding  of  Duke  Hamilton^  and 
that  army,  four  months :   W  hich  was,  consequently,  the 
rtiin  of  Langhorn  in  ffaies,  and  of  the  forces  in  Kent 
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and  Fjjffr,  and  of  the  Scots  Armv  also,  which  consisted 
of  twtnty-four  thousand  men  ;     11  which  forces  were  the 
result  of  the  I  reaty  :  which  appars  to  me,  if  it  had  been 
sooner  dispiUched,  to  have  been  one  of  the  mosi  prudent 
Acts  of  his  Majesty's    Rei!o;n,    however  unprosperous. 
When  the  time  was  come,  that  the  King  was  to  deliver 
his  Answer,  his  Majesty  sf^nt  for  the  English  Commis- 
sioners, and,  before  he  d^livtred  his  Answer,  asked  my 
Lord  Dtnligh  (who  was  trie  Chief  Commissioner,)  whe- 
ther they  had  pow  r  t  ^  alter  any  substantial,  or  circumstan- 
tial, part  of  ihtir  Mess.i;;c ;  and,  when  thty  replied,  "  that 
they  had  not,"  hi^  Majesty  delivered  his   Answer  to  the 
hoxdi  Denbigh,  Sc»aled.  After  they  had  withdrawn  a  while, 
my  Lord  Dtnbis.h  returned  with  the  rest,  and  seemed 
offended  with  his  Majesty  for  delixering  the  Message 
sealeJ,  and  expressed   his  indignation  in  harsher  terms 
than  one  Gentleman  ought  to  use  to  another.  After  long 
expostulations,  his  Majesty  was  persuaded  to  x)pen  his 
Answer ;  which  was  so  far  from  allaying  the  storm,  that  it 
increased  it  both  in  the  Commissioners  and  the  Gover- 
nour,  who,  all  together,  retired  from  the  Castle  of  Carh- 
brook  to  bleivporty  an  h^nglish  mile  from  the  Castle.     As 
soon  as  they  were  gone,  I  went  to  Mr,  ^shburn/iam,  who 
told  me,  he  had  newly  dispatched-away  a  footman  over 
the  water,  to  order  four  or  five  horses  to  be  removed  from 
the  place  >^'here  they  then  stood,  lest  they  should  be  found 
and  seized  by  the  soldiers,  that  were  coming  into  the 
Island.     I  conj  red  him  by  no  means  to  do  it,  lest  the 
winds  or  the  Parliament  s  frigates,  might  force  us,  in  our 
escape,  and   we  should  want  horses.     He,  thereupon, 
sent  a  groom  after  him,  and   brought  him  back ;   but 
within  few  nours  after,  sent  him  again  with  the  first  or- 
der ;  but  upon  what  ground  I  know  not,'  unless  that  of 
good  husbandry.     That  night,  or  the  next  morning,  his 
Majesty  resolved  to  endeavour  his  escape ;  but  he  met 
with  two  great  obstacles :  the  Wind  m  the  very  instant  be- 
came cross,  and  the  Governour  returned  from  Newport 
full  of  fury,  and  locked-up  the  gates,  and  doubled  his 
guards,  and  went  not  to  bed  that  ni.;hr.    In  the  morning 
he  commanded  all  his  Majesty's  servants  from  him.    Be- 
fore  we  took  our  leaves,  we  acquainted  his  Majesty,  that 
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we  had  left  the  Captain  of  the  Frigate,  and  two  honest 
and  trusty  Gentlemen  of  the  Island,  to  assist  his  escape, 
and  that  we  would  have  all  things  in  readiness  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  ERs  Majesty  commanded  us  to 
draw  a  Declaration  in  his  name  that  night,  and  send  it  to 
his  Majesty  in  the  morning,  when  we  came  to  Newport. 
If  ill.  Leg  and  I  left  Mr.  ^shburnham  and  the  rest  in  the 
Inn,  and  went  to  an  acquaintance's  house  of  ours  in  the 
town;  where,  after  we  had  staid  an  hour,  we  heard  a  drum 
beat  confusedly;  and,  not  long  atter  that,  one  Captain  £ur- 
ley,  with  divers  others,  were  risen  to  rescue  the  King.  Upon 
this  Mr.  Leg  and  I  went  to  the  Inn,  where  we  found  Mr. 
uishburnham  making  speeches  to  those  poor  well-aflfected 
People,  advising  them  to  desist  from  their  vain  Enterprize. 
I  jnust  confess  I  thought  any  communication  of  ours  with 
them  dangerous,  and  therefore  I  advised  Mr.  Ashburri' 
ham  hot  to  say  any  thing  to  them;  for,  when  his  words  were 
out  of  his  mouth,  others  would  interpret  them,  and  say 
he  said  v^  hat  they  pleased.  And  it  was  well  for  him  and  us 
that  we  did  so  ;  for  the  prisoners  were  not  only  examined 
concerning  us,  but  were  promised  Liberty  and  Pardon  in 
case  they  would  accuse  us;  and  the  Governour  of  the  Cows 
had  order  from  Hammond  to  put  us  on  ship-board,  and  to 
carry  us  to  London,  upon  suspicion  that  we  were  accessary 
to  this  Rising ;  which  was  a  design  so  impossible  for  those 
that  under-took  it  to  effect,  ( they  consisting  chiefly  of  wo- 
men and  children,  without  any  arms,  saving  one  musket, ) 
that  no  sober  man  could  possibly  have  been  engaged  in  it. 
I  was  desired,  that  night,  to  draw  the  Declaration  for  his 
Majesty;  which  I  did,  and  it  was  approved-of  by  all  but  Mr. 
Ashburnham^  and  at  last  published  in  his  Majesty's  Name. 
After  we  had  staid,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  about 
three  weeks,  expecting  the  King's  coming  over  to  us, 
and  began  at  last  to  despair  of  it,  I  moved  to  Mr.  Aih- 
butnhamt  Mr.  Leg,  and  Mr.  Denham  (who  was  then 
come  to  us  from  London,)  that  some  one  might  be  sent  to 
the  Queen  trom  us  all ;  which  was  consented-to,  and  I 
was  made  choice-of  by  th^  rest  to  go  on  that  business. 
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MAJOR  ROBERT  HUNTINGDON 

To  lay  down  his  Commission* 


Jrl  AVING  taken-uparms  in  defence  of  the  authority  and 
power  of  King  and  Parliament,  under  the  command  of 
the  Lord  Grey  of  Warke,  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
during  their  several  employments  with  the  forces  of  the 
Eastern  Association ;— and,  at  the  modelling  of  this  army^ 
under  the  present  Lieutenant-general,  having  been  ap- 
pointed, by  the  honourable  Houses  of  Parliament,  a 
Major  to  the  now  regiment  of  Lieutenant-general  Crom- 
well ; — and  in  each  of  these  employments  having  served 
constantly  and  faithfully,  answerable  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
me; — and  having  lately  quitted  the  said  employment,  and 
laid-down  my  commission ; — I  hold  myself  tied  both  in 
duty  and  conscience  to  render  the  true  reason  thereof; 
which  in  the  general  is  briefly  this  :•— Because  the  princi« 
pies,  designs,  and  actions  of  those  officers  which  have 
a  great  influence  upon  the  army,  are  (as  I  conceive) 
very  repugnant  and  destructive  to  the  honour  and  safety 
of  the  Parliament  and  Kingdom,  from  whom  they  derive 
their  authority. 

The  particulars  whereof  (being  a  breviat  of  my  sad 
observations)  will  appear  in  the  following  narrative. 

First,  That,  upon  the  orders  of  Parliament  for  disband- 
ing this  army.  Lieutenant-general  Cromwell  and  Commis- 
sary-general Ireton  were  sent  Commissioners  to  Walden, 
to  reduce  the  army  to  their  obedience,  but  more  espe- 
cially m  order  to  the  present  supply  of  forces  for  the 
service  of  Ireland.  But  they,  contrary  to  the  trust  re- 
posed in  them,  very  much  hindered  that  service,  not  only 
by  discountenancing  those  soldiers  that  were  obedient  and 
willing,  but  also  by  giving  encouragement  to  the  unwil- 
ling and  disobedient,  declaring  **  that  there  had  lately  been 
much  cruelty  and  injustice  in  the  Parliament's  proceedings 
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against  them,  meaning  the  Army."  And  Commissary- 
gencal  Ireion,  in  further  pursuance  thereof,  framed  those 
papers  an. I  writings  which  were  then  sent  from  the  Army 
to  the  Parliament  and  Kingdom,  saying  also  to  the  Agi- 
tators. "  That  it  was  then  lawful  and  fit  for  us  to  deny 
"  disbanding,  until  we  had  received  equal  and  full  satis- 
**  faction  tor  our  past  service:"  Lieutenant-^general  Crom- 
well tuither  adding.  **  that  we  were  in  a  d<iuble  capacity, 
•*  as  Soldiers,  and  as  Commoners  ;  and  having  our  pay 
•*  as  SoldierSj  we  have  something  else  to  stand- upon  as 
*'  Commoners.'*  And  when,  upon  the  rendezvous,  at 
Triplo-heath  *,  the  Commissioners  of  Parliament,  accord- 
ing to  their  orders,  acquainted  every  regiment  with  what 
the  Parliament  had  already  done,  and  would  further  do, 
in  order  to  the  desires  of  the  army,  the  soldiers,  being 
before  prepared,  continued  still  unsatisfied,  and  notwith- 
standing any  thing  that  could  be  said,  or  offered,  to  them 
by  the  Commissioners,  still  cried-out  for  Justice  f  justice  I 
And  for  the  effi^-cting  of  their  further  purposes,  ad- 
vice was  given  by  Lieutenant-general  Cromwell  and  Com- 
missary-general Ireton  to  remove  the  King's  person  from 
Holdenby,  or  to  secure  him  there  by  other  guards  than 

bodyot  h '•^f.  s'lzns  those  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  parliament; 

the  king's  yf,'..  -^  at  vvhich  design  was  thought  most  fit  to  be  carried-on  by  the 

Holdenliv,   ar.'  car-        •      ^        ij-  r^t  j  ^jl^L4"^ 

ries  him  to  Np  v  private  Soldiery  oi  the  army,  and  promoted  by  the  Agitators 
of  each  regiment ;  whose  first  business  was  to  secure  the 
garrison  at  Oxford,  with  the  guns  and  ammunition  there ) 
and  from  thence  to  march  to  Holdenby  in  prosecution  of 
the  former  advice;  which  was  accordingly  acted  by  Cornet 
Joyce,  who,  when  he  had  done  the  business,  sent  a 
letter  to  the  General,  then  at  Keinton,  acquainting  his 
Exec  Uency,  "  that  the  king  was  on  his  march  towards 
Newmarket.'*  The  General,  being  troubled  thereat,  told 
Conunissary-general  Ireton,  that  he  did  not  like  u  ;  de-' 
manding  withal  *'  who  gave  those  orders.'*  He  replied, 
**  1  hat  he  gave  orders  only  for  securing  the  King  there, 
and  not  for  taking  him  away  from  thence.'  Lieutenant- 
general  Cromwell  coming  then  from  London,  said,  "  That, 
'•  if  this  had  not  been  done,  the  king  would  have  been 
*'  fetched- away  by  order  of  Parliament ;  or  else  Colonel 

•   This  rendezvous  ot  the  Aiiny  at  'I'riplo-hcath  was  on  the  lllhof 
June,  1647.    Sec  Rushwortb's  Collections  awiidjjed,  Vol.  6th,  page  153. 
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"  Graves,  by  the  advice  of  the  Commissioners,  would 
''  have  carried  him  to  London,  throwing  themselves  upon 
*'  the  favour  of  Parliament  for  that  service.'*  The  same 
day  Cornet  Joyce,  being  told  that  the  General  was  dis- 
pleased with  him  for  bringing  the  king  from  Holdenby, 
he  answered,  "  That  Lieutenant-general  Cromwell  had 
'*  given  him  orders  at  London,  to  do  what  he  had  done, 
"  both  there  and  at  Oxford." 

The  person  of  the  King  being  now  in  the  power  of  the 
Army,  the  business  of  Lieutenant-general  Cromwell  was  to 
court  his  Majesty,  (both  by  members  of  the  Army,  and 
several  gentlemen  formerly  in  the  King's  service )  into 
a  good  opinion  and  belief  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Army,  as  also  into  a  disaffection  and  dislike  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Parliament ;  pretending  to  shew,  that  his 
Majestie's  Interests  would  far  better  suit  with  the  princi- 
ples of  Independency,  than  with  those  of  Presbytery.  And 
when  the  King  did  alledge  (as  many  times  he  did).  That  the 
power  of  Parliament  was  the  power,  by  which  we  fought. 
Lieutenant-general  Cromwell  would  reply,  "  That  we  were 
"  not  only  Soldiers ,  but  also  Commoners ;  promising  that 
"  the  army  vould  be  for  the  King  in  the  settlement  of  his 
"  whole  business,  if  the  King  and  his  party  would  sit  still, 
"  and  not  declare,  nor  act,  against  the  Army,  but  give 
"  them  leave  only  to  manage  the  present  business-in  hand." 
That,  when  the  King  was  at  Newmarket,  the  Parlia- 
ment thought  fit  to  send  to  his  majesty,  humbly  de- 
siring, that,  in  order  to  his  safety  and  their  addresses  for 
a  speedy  settlement,  he  would  be  pleased  to  come  to 
Richmond.  Contrary  hereunto,  a  resolution  was  taken 
by  the  aforesaid  officers  of  the  army,  that,  if  the  King 
would  not  be  diverted  by  persuasion  (to  which  his  ma- 
jjesty  was  very  opposite)  that  then  they  would  stop  him 
by  force  at  Royston,  where  his  Majesty  was  to  lodge  the 
jfirst  night,  keeping  accordingly  continual  guard  upon 
pm  against  any  power,  that  should  be  sent  by  order  of 
arliament  to  take  him  from  us :  and  to  this  purpose  out- 
uards  were  also  kept  to  prevent  his  escape  from  us  with  to  oppose  such"*re' 
he  Commissioners ;  of  whom  we  had  special  orders  given  ™"^*^  °^  '^*  *^'"" 
IS  to  be  careful ;  for  that  they  did  daily  shew  a  dislike  to  ^ 
|the  present  proceedings  of  the  Army  against  the  Parlia- 
ment, 
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ment,  and  that  the  king  was  most  conversant  and  private  || 
in  discourse  with  the^n,  his  Maj 'siy  saving,  "That,  if  any 
"  man  shouKI  hind'  r  his  going  (now  that  his  Houses  had 
"  desired  him  upon  his  late  messaj^e  of  \^i  IVTay,  l()47),  it 
"  should  be  done  oy  force,  and  laying-hold  on  his  bridle  j 
*'  which  if  any  were  so  bold  as  to  do,  he  would  endeavour 
"  to  make  it  his  last.**    Bat,  con'rary  to  his  Majesty's  ex- 
pectation,  the  next  morning,  when  the  king  and  the 
officers  of  the  army  were  putting  this  to  an  issue,  came 
the  votes  of  both  houses  to  the  king,  which  informed 
him  of  their  compliance  with  that   which  the  Army 
formerly  desired.  After  which  his  Majesty  did  incline 
to  hearken  to  the  desires  of  the  Army,  and  not  before. 
Whereupon,  at  Caversham  *,  the  king  was  continually 
sollicited  by  messengers  from  Lieutenant-general  Crom- 
well  and    Commissaiy  general    Ireton,  proffering   any| 
thirg  his  Majesty  should  desire,  as  revenues,  chaplains, 
wife,  children,  servants  of  his  own,  visitation  of  friends, 
access  of  letters,  and  (by  Commissary-general  Ireton)  that  | 
his  negative  voice  should  not  be  meddled-withal,  and  that  | 
he  had  convinced  those  that  reasoned  against  it  at  a  ge. 
neral  council  of  the  army  j  and  all  this  they  would  do,  I 
that  his  Majesty  might  the  better  see  into  all  our  actions, 
and  know  our  principles  ;  '^'hich  load  us  to  give  him  all. 
these  things  out  of  conscience.    For  that  we  were  not  a ! 
people  hating  his  Majesty's  person,  or  Monarchical  goH 
vernment ;  but  that  we  liked  it  as  the  best ;  and  that  by| 
this  king :  saying  also.  That  they  did  hold  it  a  very  un< 
reasonable  thing  for  the  Parliament  to  abridge  him  off 
them ;  often  promising,  that,  if  his  Majesty  would  sit  still,  [ 
and  not  act  against  them,  they  would,  in  the  first  place,  | 
restore  him  to  all  these,  and  upon  the  settlement  of  our| 
own  just  rights  and  liberdes,  make  him  the  most  glorious  I 
prince  in  Christendom.     That  to  this  purpose  for  a  set- 
tlement they  were  making  several  proposals,  to  be  oflPered^ 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Parliament  then  sent-down  to| 
the  Army,  which  should  be  as  bounds  for  our  party  as  to| 
the  king's  business ;  and  that  his  Majesty  should  have! 

^1  ■      —         I      I    I     ■  ■  ■  I  ■  '   I  "  ■■■         ■!       ■     I        111  .11       ■■         -.1  ^    ■■ .     1 1      II       Ml        I    ■■^■^—  ■    II  m  g 

*  The  King  went  to  Lord  Craven's  house  at  Caversham  about  the  4tbi 
of  July,  1647.    See  Ru$h>^orth's  Collections  abridged,  Vol,  6,  page  185. 
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liberty  to  get  as  much  of  these  abated  as  he  could,  for  that 
many  things  therein  were  proposed  only  to  give  satisfaction 
to  others  who  were  our  friends ;  promising  the  King, 
That  at  the  same  time  the  Commissioners  of  Parliament 
should  see  these  Proposals,  his  Majesty  should  have  a 
copy  of  them  also,  pretending  to  carry  a  very  equal  hand 
bi'twcen  King  and  Parliament,  in  order  to  the  settlement 
of  the  Kingdom  by  him  ;  which,  besides  their  own  judge- 
m  nts  and  conscience,  they  did  see  a  necessity  of  it  as  to 
the  people;  Com  nis5: try  general  Ireton  further  saying, 
That  what  was  olfered  in  these  Proposals  should  be  so  just 
and  reasonable,  that,  if  there  were  hut  six  men  in  the 
Kingdom  that  would  fight  to  make  them  good,  he  would 
make  the  seventh,  against  any  power  that  should  oppose 
them. 

The  head-quarters  being  removed  from  Reading  to  Bed- 
ford, and  his  Majesty  to  Wobourne*,  the  Proposals  were 
given  to  me  by  Commissary-general  Ireton,  to  present  to 
the  King;  which  his  Majesty  having  read, told  me,  *'  that 
he  would  never  treat  with  /^rmy,  or  Parliament,  upon 
"  these  Proposals,  as  he  was  then  minded."  Bat  the  next 
day  his  Majesty,  understanding  that  a  force  was  put  on 
I  his  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  a  tumult,  sent  for  me  again, 
I  and  said  unto  me,  Go  aIonf(  with  Sir  Jo.  Berkleij  to  your 
General  and  Lieutenant-general^  and  tell  them^  that,  to 
\avoid  a  new  war,  1  will  now  treat  luilh  them  upon  their 
\  Proposals,  or  any  thing  else,  in  order  to  a  Peace :  only 
net  me  be  saved  in  honour  and  conscience.     Sir  Jo.  Berk- 
ley falling-sick  by  the  way,  I  delivered  this  message  to 
Ithe  Lieutenant-general  and  to  Commissary-general  Ireton, 
[who  advised  me  **  not  to  acquaint  the  General  with  it, 
Itill  ten  or  twelve  officers  of  the  Army  were  met  together 
lat  the  General's  quarters,  and  then  they  would  bethink 
themselves  of  some  persons  to  be  sent  to  the  King  about 
It."     And  accordingly  Commissary-General  Ireton,  Colo- 
lel  Rainsborow,  Colonel  Hammond,  and  Colonel  Rich, 
ittended  the  King,  at  Woburne,  for  three  hours  together, 
lebating  the  whole  business  with  the  King  upon  the  Pro- 
30sals;  upon  which  debate,  many  of  the  most  material 
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things  which  the  King  disliked  were  afterwards  struck-oufy 
and  many  other  things  wt  re  much  abated  by  promises  j 
whereuponiiii.Majebiywasprttty wellsatisfied.  Within  aday 
or  two  after  this,  his  Majesty  removed  to  Stoke,  and  there 
calling  for  me,  told  me,  He  feared  an  engagement  betv\een 
the  City  an  j  ihe  Army,  saying,  he  had  not  time  to  write 
any  thing  under  his  hand,  but  would  ^end  it  to  the  Ge- 
neral after  me;   commanding  me  to  rejl  Commissary- 
General  Ireton,  (with  whom  he  had  forrherly  treated  upon 
the  Proposals,)  that  he  would  wholly  throw  himself  upon 
us,  anci  trust  us  for  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom,  as  we  had 
promised ;  saying.  If  we  proved  honest  men,  we  should 
without  question  make  the  kingdom  happy,  and  save  much 
shedding  of  blood.     'This  Message  from  his  Majesty  I  de- 
livered to  Commissary-General  Ireton  at  Colebrooke,  who 
seemed  to  receive  it  with  joy,  saying,  That  we  should  be 
the  veriest  knaves  that  ever  lived,  if  in  every  thing  we 
made  not  good  whatever  we  had  promised,  because  the 
King,  by  his  not  declaring  against  us,  had  given  us  great 
advantage  against  our  adversaries. 
»  Tl>i<  vas  on  \hc         After  our  marching  through  London  *  with  the  Army, 
6tli  of  Au;;iibt,  if;47.  hIs  Majesty   being   at  Hampton-Court,    Lieutenant- Ge- 
neral  Cromwell,  and  Commissiiry-General   Ireton    sent 
the  King  word  several  times,  that  the  reason  why  they 
made  no  more  haste  in  his  business,  v  as,  because  the  parly, 
which  did   then  sit  in  the  House  (while  Pelham  was 
Speaker)  did  much  obstruct  the  business,  so  that  they  could 
not  carry  it  on  at  present}  the  Lieutenant- General  often 
saying.  Really  they  should  be  pulled-out  by  the  ears ,  and 
\o  that  purpose  caused  a  regiment  of  horse  to  rendezvous 
at  i  lydt  -park  to  have  put  that  in  execution  (as  he  himself 
♦  x  pressed)  had  it  not  been  carried  by  vote  in  the  House 
f  liat  day  as  he  desirod.  The  day  before  thcParliament  voted 
once  more  the  sending  of  the  Propositions  of  both  Kingdoms 
to  the  King  by  the  Commissioners  of  each  Kingdom  at 
Hamptcn-Coui  I,  Commissary-General  Ireton  bade  me  tell 
{ho  King,  Thrtt  such  a  thing  was  to  be  done  to-morrow  in 
die  Hou.su;  b  u  that  his  iVlajesty  need  not  be  troubled  at  it, 
tor  that  they  inlendcd  it  to  no  other  end  but  to  make  good 
some  prninities  of  the  Parliament,  which  the  nation  of 
Scoticind  pxpeiMod  performance  of.  And  that  it  was  not  ex- 
ptcttd  wr  desired,  that  his  Majesty  should  either  sign  them 

or 
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or  treat  upon  them:  for  which  there  should  be  no  ad  van* 
tAge  taken  apjainst  the  King.  Upon  the  delivery  of  which 
Message,  his  Majesty  replied.  He  knew  not  what  answer 
to  give  to  please  all  without  a  treaty.  Next  day  after  this 
vote  passed*,  the  Lieutenant-General  asking  me  there- 
upon, **  it  the  King  did  not  wonder  at  these  votes,**  I  told 
"him,  no;  for  that  Commissary-General  Ireton  had 
"  sent  him  such  a  Message  by  me  the  day  before 
the  vote  passed,  to  signify  the  reason  of  it."  The 
Lieutenant-General  replied,  *'  That  really  it  was  the 
truth,  and  that  we  (speaking  of  the  Parliament )  in- 
tended nothing  else  by  it,  but  to  satisfy  the  Scott,  who 
'*  otherwise  might  be  troublesome."  And  the  Lieutenant- 
General  and  Commissary-General,  enquiring  after  his 
Majesty*s  Answer  to  the  Propositions,  and  what  it  would 
be,  it  was  shewed  them  both  privately  in  a  garden-house 
at  Putney,  and  in  some  part  amended  to  their  own  mindsk 
But,  before  this,  the  King,  doubting  what  answei*  to  give» 
sent  me  to  LieutenanNGeneral  Cromwell,  as  unsatisfied 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Army,  tearing  they  intended 
not  to  make  good  what  they  had  promised,  and  the  rather 
because  his  Majesty  understood  that  Lieutenant-General 
Crcnwell  and  Commissary-General  Ireton  agreed  with 
the  rest  of  the  House  in  somi;  late  votes,  that  opposed  the 
l?roposals  of  the  Army.  They  severally  replied.  That 
they  would  not  have  his  Majesty  mistrust  them ,  for  tnat) 
since  the  House  would  go  so  high,  they  only  concurred 
\cith  them,  that  their  unreasonableness  might  the  better 
appear  to  the  Kingdom.  And  the  Lieutenani  General 
bade  me  further  assure  the  King,  That,  if  the  Army  re- 
mained an  Army,  his  Majesty  should  trust  the  Proposals 
with  what  was  promised,  to  be  the  worst  of  his  Conditions, 
which  should  be  made  for  him ;  and  then,  striking  his 
hand  on  his  breast  in  his  chamber  at  Putney,  bade  me  tell 
the  King,  He  might  rest  confident  and  assured  of  it.  And 
many  times  the  said  Message  hath  been  sent  to  the  King 
from  them  both,  with  this  addition  from  Commissary* 
.General  Ireton,  **  That  they  would  purge, and  purge,  and 

"  never  leave  purging  the  Houses,  till  they  had  made  them 
-  —  ■  I   

*  The  vote  of  both  houttettof  I'artiameiit  tor  scndiNg  once  moie  to  the 
KinK  at  llawpton-Court  (he  l'ro|K>iiti<<iis  of  the  two  kiii^iiuiiis  of  bingland 
ah<i  Scotland  by  the  Coininissioncrs  of  each  kingdom,  tui  the  restoration 
of  Eeace,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  at  Ncwiasilc,  \vas  passed  on  tlie  lit 
diyof  Septcifiher,  1647.    See  KushwurtU'i Collections,  Vol.  o,  page^dO. 
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'*  of  such  a  temper,  us  should  do  his  Majesty's  business ; 
*'  and  rather  than  tney  would  fall  short  of  what  was  promis- 
**  ed,  he  would  join  witn  French,  Spaniard, Cavalier,  or  any 
•'  that  would  join  with  him,  to  force  them  to  it."  Upon  the 
delivery  of  which  Message,  the  King  made  answer,  That, 
if  tliey  do,  they  would  do  more  than  he  durst  do.  After 
this  the  delay  of  the  settlement  of  the  Kingdom  was  ex- 
cused upon  the  commotions  of  Colonel  Martin  and  Colonel 
Rainsborough,  with  their  adherents ;  the  Lieutenant-Ge- 
nerai  saying.  That  speedy  course  must  be  taken  for  outing 
of  them  from  the  House  and  Army,  because  they  were  now 
putting  the  Army  into  a  mutiny,  by  having  a  hand  in  pub- 
lishing several  printed  papers,  calling  themselves  the  agents 
of  r.ve  regiments,  and  the  agreement  of  the  people,  although 
some  men  had  encouragement  from  Lieutenaiit-General 
Cromwell  for  the  prosecution  of  those  papers.  And  he 
being  further  prest  to  shew  himsslf  in  it,  he  desired  to  be 
excused  at  the  present,  for  that  he  might  shew  himself 
hereafter  for  their  better  advantage;  though  in  the  com- 
pany of  those  men,  which  were  of  different  judgentents,  he 
would  often  say,  that  these  people  were  a  giddy-headed 
party,  and  that  there  was  no  trust  nor  truth  in  them;  and  to 
that  purpose  wrote  a  letter  to  Colonel  Whaleyon  the  day  that 
the  King  went  from  Hampton-Court,  intimating  iloubtfuUy 
that  his  Majesty's  person  was  in  danger  by  them,  and  that 
he  should  keep  out-guard  to  prevent  them ;  which  letter 
was  presently  shewn  to  the  King  by  Colonel  Whaley. 

I'hat  about  six  days  after,  when  it  was  fully  known  by 
the  Parliament  and  Army,  that  the  King  was  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Commissary-Genera!  Ireton,  standing  by  the  fire- 
side in  his  quarters  at  Kingston,  and  some  person  speaking 
of  an  agreement  likely  to  be  made  between  the  King  and 
the  Parliament,  now  the  person  of  the  King  was  out  of  the 
power  of  the  Army;  Commissary-General  Ireton  replied, 
with  a  discontented  countenance,  "That  he  hoped  it  would 
*'  be  such  a  peace,  as  we  might  with  a  good  conscience 
"  fight  against  them  both." 

Thus  they,  who,  at  the  first  taking  the  King  from  Hoi- 
dciiby  into  the  power  of  the  Anny,cried-down  Presbyterian 
Governmeiit,  the  proceedings  of  this  present  Parliament, 
aiul  lh(  ir  perpetuity,  a^id,  instead  thereof,  held-forth  an 

earnest 
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earnest  inclination  to  a  moderated  Episcopacy,  with  a  new 
election  of  Members  to  sit  in  Parliament  for  the  speedy 
settlement  of  the  Kingdom ;  and  afterwards,  when  the 
eleven  Members  had  left  the  House,  and  the  marching 
through  London  with  the  Army,  the  seven  Lords  im- 
peached, the  four  Aldermen  of  London  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  other  Citizens  committed  also,  then  again  they 
cried-up  Presbyterian  Government,  the  perpetuity  of  this 
present  Parliament,  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  further    .  < 

pleasing  himself  with  the  great  sums  of  money,  which 
were  in  arrears  from  each  county  to  the  Army,  and  the 
taxes  of  60  OOO  /,  per  month  for  our  maintenance.  Noiv, 
saith  he,  we  may  be,  for  aught  I  know,  an  Army  as  long 
as  we  live.  And  si.ice  the  sending-forth  the  Orders  of 
Parliament  for  the  calling  of  their  Members  together, 
Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  perceiving  the  Houses  would 
not  answer  his  expectation,  he  is  now  again  uttering  words 
persuading  the  hearers  to  a  prejudice  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  Parliament,  again  crying-down  Presbyterian  Go- 
vernmt.  t  =*tting-up  a  single  interest,  which  he  calls  an 
honest  in*  and  that  we  have  done  ill  in  forsaking  of  if . 

To  this  J.  „.^ose  it  was  lately  thought  fit,  to  put  the  Army 
upon  the  choosing  new  agitators,  and  to  draw-forth  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  sixty  or  seventy  of  the  Members 
thereof,  much  agreeing  with  his  words  he  spake  formerly  ia 
his  chamber  at  Kingston,  saying;,  '*  What  a  sway  Stapleton 
**  and  Holies  had  heretofore  in  the  Kingdom,  and  he  knew 
"  nothing  to  thecontrary  but  that  he  was  as  well  able  togo- 
"  vern  theKingdom  as  either  of  them;"  so  that  in  all  his  dis- 
course nothing  moreappearethjthanhisseeking  after  the  go- 
vernment of  King,  Parliament,  City,  and  Kin<',dom.  For 
effecting  whereof  he  thought  it  necessary,  and  delivered  it 
as  his  judgement,  that  a  considerable  party  of  the  chief 
citizens  of  London,  and  sonic  in  every  couniy  be  cliipt-up 
in  castles  and  garrisons,  for  the  more  quiet  and  subniissive 
carriage  of -every  place  to  which  they  belong :  further  t'lomucii  o\|)it»^p. 
saying.  That  from  the  raising  of  the  late  tumult  in  Lon-  in,t'!!n/.T',c)'1uia: 
don  there  should  be  an  occasion  takt  n,  to  hang  the  Re-  mih';  tmpioud 
corder  and  Aldermen  of  London  then  in  the  I'owor,  that  ''■-''>i"s"lienti/Hi'^ 

,,     .^.  .    ,  ,  ,  1  1.  1      •    •  ••  III  l.diulon  to  tt'tliiii 

tneCity  might  sce,that,  the  more  they  did  stu*  m  opposition,  thom  to  a  ccmpii- 
the more  they  should  KulFor;  adding,  that  the  City  mu^t  first  inuc  with  the urmy. 
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be  made  an  example.  And  since  that  Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral  Cromwell  was  sent-  down  from  the  Parliament  for  the 
reducing  of  the  Army  to  their  obedience,  he  hath  most 
frequwitly,  in  publick  and  private,  deliwred  these  ensuing 
heads,  as  his  principles,  from  whence  all  the  foregoing 
particulars  have  ensued,  being  fully  confirmed  (as  I 
humbly  conceive  "^  by  his  practice  in  the  transaction  oi  his 
last  year's  business : 

1.  First,  That  every  single  man  is  judge  of  just  and 
right,  as  to  the  good  and  ill  of  a  Kingdom. 

2  That  the  interest  of  honest  men  is  the  interest  of  the 
Kingdom.  And  "  that  those  only  are  deemed  honest  men  by 
him,  that  are  conformable  to  his  judgemtnt  and  practice, ' 
may  appear  in  many  particulars.  To  instance  but  one,  in 
the  choice  of  Colonel  Rainsborough  to  be  Vice- Admiral  ) 
Lieutenant-General  Cromwell,  being  asked  **  how  he  could 
*'  trust  a  man,  whose  interest  was  so  directly  opposite  to 
what  he  had  professed,  and  one  whom  he  had  lately  aimed 
to  remove  from  all  places  of  t»ust?"  he  answered,  **  That 
he  had  now  received  particular  assurance  from  Colonel 
Rainsborough,  as  great  as  could  be  given  by  man,  that 
he  would  be  conformable  to  the  judgement  and  direction 
<*  of  himself  and  Ccmmissary-General  Ireton,  for  the  ma* 
"  naging  of  the  whole  business  at  sea." 

3.  That  it  is  lawful  to  pass  through  any  forms  of  go« 
vernmeiit  for  the  accomplishing  his  ends.  And,  therefore, 
either  to  purge  the  Houses^  and  support  the  remaining 
party  by  force,  everlastingly;  or  to  put  a  period  to  them  by 
force;  is  very  lawful*  and  suitable  to  the  interest  of  honeH 
men. 

4.  That  it  is  lawful  td  play  the  knave  with  a  knave. 
I'hese  gentlemen  aforesaid  in  the  Army,  thus  principled, 

and  (as  by  many  other  circumstances  might  appear)  acting 
accordingly,  give  too  much  cause  to  believe*  that  the 
success  which  may  be  obtained  by  the  Army  ( except  timely 
prevented  by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament)  will  be  made  use 
of  to  the  destroying  of  all  that  power,  for  which  we  first 
engaged  ;  and  havmg  for  above  these  twelve  months  past 
(sadly  and  with  much  reluctance)  observed  these  several 
passages  aforesaid,  yet  with  some  hopes  that  at  length  there 
might  be  a  retyming  to  the  obedience  of  Parliament ;  and 
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contrary  hereunto,  knowing  that  Resolutions  were  taken- 
up,  that,  in  case  the  power  of  Parliament  cannot  be  gained 
to  countenance  their  designs,  then  to  proceed  without  it ; 
I  therefore  choose  to  quit  myself  of  my  command,  wherein 
I  have  served  the  Parliament  for  these  five  years  last  past, 
and  put  myself  upon  the  greatest  hazard  by  discovering 
these  truths,  rather  than,  by  hopes  of  gain,  with  a  troubled 
mindjcontinue  an  abettor,  or  assistant,  of  such  as  give  affronts 
to  the  Patliament  and  Kingdom,  by  abusing  their  power 
aiid  authority  to  carry-on  their  particular  designs,  against 
whom,  in  the  midst  of  danger^  I  shall  ever  avow  the  truth 
of  this  narrative,  and  myself  to  be  a  constant,  faithful,  and 
obedient  servant  to  the  Parliament  of  England. 


R09.  HUNTINGTON. 
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Written  by  Himself. 


LONDON: 
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RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


THOMAS,  LORD  FAIRFAX. 


Ily  Lord, 

It  is  with  your  Lordship's  leave,  that  this  short  manuscript 
of  my  Lord  Fairfax,  your  noble  predecessor,  is  now  printed 
from  the  original,  written  in  his  own  hand,  and  left  in  your 
study  at  Denton  in  Yorkshtre;  for  it  was  never  int«ided  by  him 
to  be  published,  but  to  remain  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own 
Relations. 

But  of  late  something  has  happened,  which  in  the  judgement 
of  your  Lordship,  and  many  other  persons  of  condition,  makes 
it  necessary  that  these  papers  should  be  sent  to  the  press ; 
which  is  now  done,  without  any  material  alterations  from  the 
original,  but  only  by  placing  them  in  the  natural  order  of 
time. 


Though  no  copy  was  ever  taken  by  your  Lordship's  consent, 
yet,  I  know  not  how,  some  imperfect  ones  are  got  into  other 
hands.  And  (this  being  an  age,  wherein  every  man  presumes 
to  print  what  he  pleases,  of  his  own,  or  other  mens,^  we  are 
plainly  told,  that  my  Lord  Fairfaxes  memorials  are  ready  to 
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be  publislicd;  and  by  the  very  same  person,  who  has  lately 
set-forth  some  memoirs,  wherein  his  Lordship  is  scarce  ever 
named  but  with  reproach;  nor  to  be  excused  by  what  the 
Editor  himself  confesses,  that  the  author  was  much  out  of  hu- 
mour when  he  writ  the  book. 

My  Lord  Fairfax's  true  character  is  better  known  to  many 
wise  and  good  men,  than  to  be  blemished  by  such  envious  de- 
tractions. Nor  can  his  reputation  thereby  suffer  with  any 
who  were  acquainted  with  his  person,  and  the  true  intentions 
of  his  actions,  and  knew  him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 


His  great  misfortune,  and  so  he  accounted  it,  was  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  unhappy  wars,  whereof  he  desired  no  other  me- 
morial than  the  act  of  Oblivion ;  which  few  that  ever  needed 
it,  better  deserved. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  as  a  Soldier,  his  life  would  furnish 
as  noble  a  memoir  as  the  age  has  produced,  from  the  time  that 
he  began  with  a  troop  of  horse,  and  a  few  undisciplined 
forces  in  the  North,  to  his  being  General  of  a  victorious  army 
in  the  South;  which  he  governed,  not  as  a  cypher,  but  with 
great  prudence  and  conduct,  in  councils  of  war,  as  well  us  ani- 
mated by  his  personal  courage  in  the  field,  as  long  as  they 
had  any  enemy  to  oppose  them. 

But  after  that,  they  broke  into  factions,  and  were  over-run 
with  enthusiasm,  and  became  ungovernable  by  their  General, 
when  they  chose  their  own  Jgitators,  and  were  managed  by 
men  of  the  deepest  dissimulation  and  hypocrisie  :  by  whose 
fair,  but  treacherous,  promises,  some  Greater  Persons  tha» 
himself,  were  deceived  to  their  own  ruin. 


J 


m 


That  most  tragical  and  deplorable  pai;t  of  the  civil  war,  the 
death  of  the  King,  he  utterly  from  his  soul  abhorred,  and  le- 
mented  to  his  dvinc;dav:  and  never  mentioned  it  but  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  .    - 
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The  retired  part  of  his  life  gave  him  greater  snlisfaction 
than  all  his  former  victories;  when  he  lived  quietly  at  his  own 
house  at  Niin-/Jppleton  in  Yorkshire',  tihvays earnestly  wishing 
and  praying  for  ihe  restitution  of  the  lioyal  Family,  and  fully 
resolved  to  lay  hold  on  the  first  good  opportunity  to  contri- 
bute his  part  towards  it;  which  made  him  always  lookt  upon 
with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  usurpers  of  that  time. 

As  soon  as  he  was  invited  by  Genera!  Motik  to  assist  him 
against  LamherCs  army,  he  cheerfully  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity,and  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  brave  body  of  Gentlemen  of 
Yorkshire;  and,  upon  the  reputation  and  authority  of  his  name, 
the  Irish  brigade  of  tv^elve  hundred  horse  forsook  Lambert's 
army,  and  joyned  with  him;  the  consequence  was  tlie  imme- 
diate breaking  of  all  Lambert's  forces,  which  gave  General 
Monk  an  easy  inarch  into  England. 

This  was  always  acknowledged,  not  only  by  General  Monk, 
but  by  the  King  himself,  as  a  signal  testimony  of  liis  zeal  to 
make  amends  for  what  was  past,  and  of  the  very  considerable 
assistance  be  gave  towards  the  restoring  the  Uoyal  family. 

After  he  had  waited  on  his  Majesty  in  Holland,  as  one  of 
the  commissioners  sent  to  invite  him  home,  and  liad  seen  the 
King  established  on  his  throne,  he  retired  again  into  his 
own  country,  whore  he  died  in  peace,  in  the  (iOih  year  of  his 
age,  Anno  iG"!,  leaving  behind  him  an  only  daughter,  the 
Lady  Mary,  Dutchess  of  Buckingham, 

I  shall  now  say  no  more  of  him,  but,  that,  so  long  as  un- 
feigned Piety  towards  God,  invincible  Courage,  joyned  with 
wonderful  modesty,  and  exceeding  good  nature  ;  justice  and 
charily  to  all  men  in  his  private  life;  and  an  ingenuous  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  publick  error,  with  hearty  endeavours  to 
make  reparation,  as  soon  as  ho  was  convinced  of  it ;  shall  be 
esteemed  in  the  world:    so  long  shall  the  name  of  my  Lord 
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Fairfax  be  honoured  by  good  meOf  and  be  had  in  perpetual 
remembrance. 

Your  Lordship  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom  after  the 
storms  and  tempests  of  that  age :  but  you  have  had  the  ho- 
nour to  appear  eminently  in  defence  of  our  religion,  and  civil 
rights,  in  this  last  happy  revolution,  as  your  noble  predecessor 
did  at  the  restoration.  , 
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Jpril  S2,  1690. 


Vour  most  affectionate  Uncle> 

and  humble  Servant* 
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A  SHORT  MEMORIAL 


OF 


The  Northern  Actions  in  which  I  was  engaged, 
during  the  War  there, 

VROM  THE  YBAR  l&Vi,  TO  THE  YEAR  l644. 


I 


N  gratitude  to  Crod  for  his  nlaiiy  mercies  and  deliver- 
ances, and  not  to  deprive  myself  of  the  comfort  of  their 
remembrance,  I  fhall  set  down,  as  they  come  into  my 
mind,  those  things  wherein  I  have  found  the  wonderful 
assistance  of  God  to  me  in  the  time  of  war  in  the  North; 
though  not  in  that  methodical  and  polished  manner  as 
might  have  been  done,  being  intended  only  for  my  own 
satisfaction,  and  help  of  my  memory. 

My  father  was  call'd-forth  by  the  importunity  of  his 
Country  to  join  with  them  in  their  own  defence,  which 
was  confirmed  by  a  Commission  from  the  Parliament. 

The  first  action  we  had  was  at  Bradford.  We  were 
about  three  hundred  men,  the  enemy  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred, and  two  pieces  of  ordnance.  They  assaulted  us; 
out  close  to  the  town  to  receive  them ;  they  had  fhr:  ad- 
vantage of  the  ground,  the  town  being  encompa&ci'd  with 
hills,  which  exposed  us  more  to  their  cannon,  from 
which  we  received  some  hurt;  but  our  men  defended 
those  passages  by  which  they  were  to  descend,  so  well, 
that  they  got  no  ground  of  us;  and  noiv  the  day  being 
spent,  they  drew-ofF;  and  retired  to  Leeds, 

A  few  days  after.  Captain  Hctham  with  three  troops 
of  horse,  and  some  dragoons,  came  to  us:  then  we 
marched  to  Leeds  \  but  the  enemy,  having  notice  of  it, 
quitted  the  town,  and  in  haste  fled  to  York, 

We 
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We  advanced  to  Tadcaster,  eight  miles  from  York, 
that  we  might  have  more  room,  and  be  less  burthensome 
to  our  friends  J  and  being  increased  to  one  thousand  men, 
it  was  thought  fit  thdt  we  should  keep  the  Pass  at  If^e- 
therky,  for  the  securing  of  the  West-tiidinsii  or  the  grea- 
test part  of  it;  from  whence  our  chief  supplies  came. 

I  was  sent  to  iVetherhy  with  three  hundred  foot,  and 
forty  horse ;  the  enemy's  next  design  from  York^  was  to 
fall  upon  my  quarters  there,  being  a  place  very  open, 
and  easy  for  them  to  assault,  there  being  so  many  back- 
ways,  and  friends  enough  to  direct  them,  and  give  them 
intelligence. 

About  six  a  clock  one  morning  they  fell  upon  us  with 
eight  hundred  horse  and  foot,  the  woods  thereabout  fa- 
vouring them  so  much,  that  our  scouts  had  no  effect  of 
notice  of  them,  and  no  alarm  was  given  till  they  were 
ready  to  erter  the  town :  which  they  might  easily  do, 
the  guards  being  all  asleep  in  houses  ;  for  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  men  were  as  impatient  of  duty,  as  they 
were  ignorant  of  it. 

I  myself  was  only  on  hor«eback,  and  going-out  to  the 
other  end  of  the  town  to  Tadcaster,  where  my  father  lay, 
when  one  came  running  after  me,  and  told  me  the  enemy 
was  entering  the  town  ;  I  presently  galloped  to  the  Court 
of  Guard,  where  1  found  not  above  four  men  at  their 
arms,  as  I  remember  *,  two  Serjeants  and  two  Pikemen, 
who  stood  with  me  when  Sir  Thomas  Clenham,  with 
about  six  or  seven  commanders  more,  charged  us  ;  and 
after  a  short,  but  sharp  encounter,  they  retired,  in  which 
one  Major  Carr  was  slain ;  and  by  this  time  more  of  the 
guards  where  got  to  their  arms.  1  must  confess,  I  knew  no 
strength  but  the  powerful  Hand  of  God  that  gave  them 
this  repulse. 

After  this  they  made  another  attempt,  in  which  Cap- 
tain Atkinson  (on  our  part  )  was  slain  :  and  here  again 
there  fell- out  another  remarkable  provi(!ence  ; — During 
this  conllict,  our  INIagazine  was  blown  up.  This  struck 
sv.  h  a  terror  into  the  enemy,  believing  we  had  cannon 
(which  they  were  before  informed  we  had  not,)  that  they 
instantly  retreated  ;  and  though  I  had  but  a  few  horse, 
we  pursued  the  enemy  some  miles,  and  took  many  pri- 
soners ; 
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soners :  we  lost  about  eight  or  ten  men,  whereof  seven 
Were  blown-up  with  powder ;  the  enemy  lost  many  more. 
At  this  time  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  commanded  the 
forces  in  Yorkshire  for  the  King;  he,  being  of  a  peaceable 
nature  and  affable  disposition,  had  but  few  enemies ;  or, 
rather,  because  he  was  an  enemy  to  few,  he  did  not 
suit  with  their  present  condition.  Their  apprehensions 
and  fears  caused  them  to  send  to  the  Earl  of  Netvcastle, 
(who  had  an  army  of  six  thousand  men,)  to  desire  his  as- 
sistance, whereof  he  assured  them  by  a  speady  march  to 
York. 

Being  now  encouraged  by  this  increase  of  force,  they 
resolved  to  fall  upon  Tadcaster,  My  father  drew  all  his 
men  thither ;  but,  in  a  Council  of  War,  the  town  was 
judged  untenable,  and  that  we  should  draw-out  to  an 
advantageous  piece  of  ground,  by  the  town ;  but,  before 
we  could  all  march  out,  the  enemy  advanced  so  fast, 
that  we  were  necessitated  to  leave  some  foot  in  a  slight 
work  above  the  Bridge,  to  secure  our  retreat ;  but  the 
enemy  pressing  on  us,  forced  us  to  draw-back,  to  main- 
tain that  ground. 

We  had  about  nine  hundred  men,  the  enemy  above  A  battle  near  Tad* 
four  thousand,  who  in  Brigades  drew-up  close  to  the  ^^^'"' 
works,  and  stormed  us.     Our  men  reserved  their  shot, 
till  they  cams  near,  which  they  did  then  dispose-of  to  so 
good  purpose,  that  the  enemy  was  forced  to  retire,  and  TheRoyalituarerc- 
shelter  themselves  behind  the  hedges.    And  here  did  ^^^''^'^' 
the  first  flight  continue  from  eleven  o-clock  at  noon,  till 
five  in  the  night,  with  cannon  and  musquet,  without  in- 
termission. 

1  hey  had  once  possessed  a  house  by  the  bridge,  which 
would  have  cut  us  from  our  reserves  that  were  in  the 
town:  but  Major-general  Gifford^  with  a  commanded 
party,  beat  them  out  again,  where  many  of  the  enemy 
were  slain,  and  taken  prisoners.  They  attempted  at  ano- 
ther place,  but  were  repulsed  by  Captain  Lister,  who 
was  there  slain ;  a  great  loss,  being  a  discrete  gen- 
tleman. 

By  this  time  it  grew  dark,  and  the  enemy  drew^off  into 
the  fields  hard  by>  with  intentraa  to  assault  us  the  next 
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sjr  11'omas  Tail  fax       Thcy  left  that  night  above  two  hundred  dead  and 


niid  his  little  army 
inaiili  to  Selby  i 


wounded  upon  the  place.     But,  our  amtr.unition  being  all 
spent  in  this  day's  fi^^ht,  we  drew-ofF  that  ni 


light  and 


IM 


niarched  to  Silby,  and  the  enemy  entered  the  next  morn- 
ing ir.to  the  town. 

1  hus,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  were  a  few  delivered  from 
an  army,  who  in  their  thoughts  had  swallowed  us  up. 

The  Earl  of  Newcastle  now  lay  betwixt  us  and  our 
friends  in  the  fl'est-Rkling  ;  but,  to  assist  and  encourage 
them,  I  was  sent,  with  about  three  hundred  foot,  and  three 
troops  of  horse,  and  some  arms,  to  Bradford :    I  wiis  to 
go  by  Ferry-bridge^  our  intelligence  being  that  the  enemy 
was  advanced  no  further  than  Sherburne ;  but  when  I 
was  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  we  took  some  prisoners, 
who  told  us,  my  lord  of  Netvcastle  lay  at  Fonlefract, 
tight  hundred  men  in  Ferry  bridge,  and  the  rest  of  the 
army  in  all  the  towns  thereabout :  so  that  our  advance  or 
retreat  seemed  alike  difficult.     Little  time  being  allowed 
us  to  consider,  we  resolved  to  retreat  to  Selby  :  three  or 
four  hundred  horse  of  the  enemy  shewed  themselves  in 
rear,  without  making  any  attempt  upon  us,  so  that,  by 
the  goodness  of  God,  we  got  safe  to  Selby. 
mill,  tlireeiiays  after.       Three  days  after  this,  upon  better  intelligence  how  the 
ihry  gotoBiaiUoid.    enemy  lay,  with  the  same  number  as  before,  I  marched 
in  the  night  by  several  towns  where  they  lay,  and  came 
the  next  day  to  Bradford,  a  town  very  untenable,  but 
for  their  good  affection  to  us,  deserxing  all  we  could  ha- 
zard for  them. 

Our  first  work  then  was  to  fortifie  ourselves  ;  for  we 
could  not  but  expect  an  assault.  There  lay  at  Leeds 
fifteen  hundred  of  the  enemy,  and  twelve  hundred  at 
fVakefield,  neither  place  above  six  or  seven  miles  distant 
from  us.  They  visited  us  every  day  with  their  horse, 
ours  not  ,^oing  far  from  the  town,  being  very  unequal  in 
number;  yet  the  enemy  seldom  returned  without  loss, 
till  at  last  our  few  men  grew  so  bold,  and  theirs  so  dis. 
'  heartened,  that  they  durst  not  stir  a  mile  from  their  garrisons. 

Whilst  these  daily  skirmishes  were  among  the  horse,  1 
thought  it  necessary  to  strengthen  ourselves  with  more 
ioot ;  I  summoned  the  country,  who  had  by  this  time 
more  liberty  to  come  to   us.    I  presently  armed  them 
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with  those  arms  we  hiw.s  ht  alonjT  with  us ;  so  that  In 
all  we  were  about  eifjlu  uuiidrfd  foot. 

Heini^  too  many  to  lie  idle,  anil  too  few  to  be  upon 
constant  duty, we  resolve  i,  throup;h  the  assistance  of  Gud, 
to  attempt  them  in  thoir  jT,\rrison.s, 

We  summoned  the  Country  again,  and  made  a  body 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  hundr  d  men,  with  which  we 
marched  to  LcWv,  and  drew  them  up  within  !ialf  cajmon- 
shot  of  their  works,  in  Battalia,  and  then  sent  a  trumpet 
with  a  summons  to  deliver -up  the  town  to  me,  for  the 
use  of  King  and  Parliament.They  presently  r.'rurned  this 
answer,that  it  was  not  civilly  done  to  come  so  near  bel ore 
I  sent  the  summons,  and  that  they  would  defend  the 
town  the  best  they  could  with  their  lives. 

I  presently  ordered  the  manner  of  the  storm,  and  we 
all  fell-on  at  the  same  time  :  the  business  was  hotly  dis- 
puted for  almost  two  hours;  but  the  enemy  being  beaten 
from  their  works,  and  the  barricadoes  into  the  streets 
forced  open,  the  horse  and  foot  resolutely  cuered,  and 
the  soldiers  cast  down  their  arms,  and  rendered  them- 
selves prisoners.  The  Governour  and  some  chief  Officers 
swam  the  river  and  escaped,  only  Major  Bauum  nit  was 
drowned  ;  about  forty  or  fifty  slain  ;  good  store  of  ammu- 
nition taken  j  of  which  we  had  great  want. 

The  consequence  of  this  action  was  yet  of  more  im- 
portance J  for  those  who  fled  from  Letib  to  fVakcJuU^ 
quitted  that  garrison  also,  and  gave  my  Lord  of  i\ew  ■ 
castle  such  an  alarm  at  Ponlefract^  that  he  drew  all  his 
army  iigainto  York,  leaving  once  more  a  free  inlercourse, 
which  he  had  so  long  time  cut-otF,  betwixt  my  father 
and  us. 

After  a  short  time  the  Earl  of  Newcastlr  returned 
again  to  the  same  quarters,  and  we  to  our  stricter  du- 
ties. But  -ve  quickly  found  our  men  must  have  more 
room,  or  more  action: 

Calnain  ilothani  and  t  took  a  resolution  early  one 
morning,  from  Sdby,  to  beat -up  a  quarter  of  the  ene- 
my's, that  lay  at  Fentun;  they  being  gone,  we  marched 
to  Sherburne^  intending  there  only  to  give  them  an 
alarm  :  but  ihey  migut  see  us  a  mile  or  mure,  over  a 
plain  common,  which  iay  by  the  town,  and  they  sent 
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twenty  or  thirty  horse,  to  guard  a  pass  near  the  town. 
I  had  the  van ;  for  at  this  time  we  commanded  our 
troops  distinct,  one  from  another,  both  making  five  troops 
of  horse,  and  two  of  dragoons.  I  told  Captain  Ho- 
/ham,  that,  if  he  would  second  me,  I  would  char»;e 
tho$ie  horse,  and,  if  they  fled,  I  would  pursue  them  so 
close  as  to  get  into  the  town  with  them  :  He  promised 
to  second  me.  I  went  to  the  head  of  my  troops,  and  pre- 
sently charged  them ;  they  fled,  and  we  pursued  close  to 
the  barricado ;  but  they  got-in,  and  shut  it  upon  us. 
Here  my  horse  was  shot  in  at  the  breast :  we  so  filled 
the  lane,  being  strait,  that  we  could  not  retreat  v^ithout 
confusion,  and  danger  of  their  falling  in  our  reer ;  so  we 
stood  to  it,  and  stormed  the  works  with  pistol  and 
sword.  At  the  end  of  the  barricado  there  was  a  nar- 
row passage  for  a  single  horse  to  go  in;.  I  entered 
there,  others  following  me,  one  by  one ;  and  close  at  one 
side  of  the  entrance  stood  a  troop  of  horse  of  the  enemy : 
so  soon  as  eight  or  ten  of  us  were  got  in,  ue  charged 
them,  and  they  fled ;  by  this  time  the  rest  of  our  men 
had  beat  them  from  their  barricado,  and  entered  the  town: 
we  soon  cleared  the  streets,  and  pursued  those  that  fled ; 
and  now  my  horse,  which  was  shot  in  the  lane,  fell 
down  dead  under  me;  but  I  was  presently  mounted 
again. 

The  enemy  in  the  towns  about  having  taken  the  alarm, 
it  made  us  .hmk  of  securing  our  retreat,  with  the  priso. 
ners  we  had  got  •,  some  of  them  being  considerable,  among 
whom  was  Major  General  IVindham,  We  had  scarce 
got  into  order  before  General  Goring  came  with  a  good 
body  of  horse  up  to  us  ;  and,  as  we  marched-off,  he  fol- 
lowed us  close  in  the  reer,  without  doing  us  any  hurt ; 
Aiirfthfy  then  return  Qjjiy  my  trumpet  had  his  horse  shot  close  by  me.  And 
to  Sell.).  thus  we  returned  to  5e/^y. 

Though  this  did  not  tree  us  wholly  from  a  potent  ene- 
my,  yet  we  lay  more  quietly  by  them  a  good  while 
after. 

In  this  recess  of  action,  we  had  several  treaties  about 
prisoners  1  and  this  1  mention  the  rather,  for  that  Captain 
Uotham  here  first  began  to  discover  his  intention  of  leav- 
ing  the  Parliament's  Service,  in  making;  conditions  for 
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himself,  with  the  Earl  of  Netvcastle^  though  it  was  not 
discovered  till  a  good  while  after :  Which  had  almost 
ruined  my  father,  and  the  forces  with  him.  For,  being 
now  denied  help  and  succour  from  Hullt  and  the  East» 
Hidings  he  was  forced  to  forsake  Selby^  and  retire  to 
Leedsy  and  those  western  parts  where  I  then  lay. 

To  make  this  retreat,  1  was  sent-to,  to  bring  what 
men  I  could  to  joy  n  with  him  at  S  her  burn:  for  my  Lord 
of  Netvcastle*s  army  lay  so  as  he  might  easily  intercept 
us  in  our  way  to  Leeds',  which  he  had  determined  to  do, 
and,  to  that  end,  lay  with  his  army  on  Clifford- Moore, 
having  present  intelligence  of  our  march 

Whilst  my  father,  with  fifteen-hundred  men,  ord- 
nance, and  ammunition,  continued  his  way  from  Selby  to 
Leeds,  I,  with  those  I  brought  to  Sherburne,  marched  a 
little  aside,  betwixt  my  Lord  of  Newcastle*s  army  and 
ours.  And,  to  amuse  them  the  more,  we  made  an  attempt 
upon  Tadcaster,  where  they  had  three  or  four  hundred 
men,  who  presently  quitted  the  town,  and  fled  to  York. 

Here  We  stayed  three  or  four  hours,  slighting  the  works; 
which  put  my  Lord  Newcastle's  army  to  a  stand,  being 
on  the  march  to  meet  us,  and  thinking:  he  was  deceived  in 
his  intelligence,  and  that  we  had  some  other  design  upon 
York ;  he  presently  sends-back  the  Lord  Goring  with 
twenty  troops  of  horse  and  dragoons  to  relieve  Tadcaster. 
We  were  newly  drawn -off  when  he  came :  my  Lord 
Goring  past  over  the  river  to  follow  us  ;  but,  seeing  we 
were  far  unequal  in  horse  to  him,  (for  I  had  not  above 
three  troops,)  and  were  to  go  over  Bramhani'Moore 
plain,  I  gave  direction  to  the  foot  to  march-away,  whilst 
I  stayed  with  the  horse  to  interrupt  the  enemy  >;  pas- 
sage in  "ihose  narrow  lanes  that  lead  up  to  the  Moore. 
Here  was  much  firing  at  one  another ;  but  in  regard  of 
their  great  numbers,  as  they  advanced,  we  were  forced 
to  give  way  ;  yet  had  gained  by  it  sufficient  time  for  the 
foot  to  have  been  out  of  danger. 

When  we  came  up  to  the  Moore  again,  I  found  them 
where  I  left  them,  which  troubled  me  much,  the  enemy 
being  close  upon  us,  and  a  great  plain  yet  to  go  over.  So 
we,  marching  the  foot  in  two  divisions,  and  the  horse  in  the 
leauTythe  enemy  followed  abouttwo  musket-shot  from  us  in 
.  .1   ,  f<J  E  3  three 
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three  gocd  bodies,  and  rrade  no  attempt  upon  us  :  And 
thus  V  (■  got  well  ever  this  open  campaign,  to  some  incio- 
sures,  bf.yoijtl  uhicli  was  another  Moo'e,  (called  Se^cro/t 
il /o»/e!  less  than  t}:eloinier.  Here  our  men,  thinking  them- 
trlves  Secure^  v.  ere  n:ore  careless  in  keepinja;  order  ;  and, 

V  hilst  ihtir  ortici  rs  were  getting  them  outc^f  houses  where 
■  th  y  sought  for  drink,  (it  being  an  extream  hot  day,)  the 

(Df'tnygot,  by  another  way,  into  the  A'/t;ore,as  soon  as  we; 
aiid,\\  hen  we  had  ahnost  passed  this  plain  also,  they,  seeing 
US  in !-(. me  disordc'r,chaiged  us  both  in  flank  and  rear :  the 
couiitrvmfn  presently  cast-down  their  arms  and  fled;  and, 
jocn  after,  the  foot  fled  a'so,  not  being  able,  for  want  of 
pikes,  to  withstand  their  horse:  some  were  slain,  many 

V  ere  taken  prisoners ;  few  of  our  horse  stood  the  charge 
Some  oiiicers  with  me.  made  our  retreat  with  much  ditti- 
culty;  in  which  Sir  Henry  Fowlis  had  a  slight  hurt  j  my 
Cornet  was  taken  prisoner.  We  got  well  to  Leeds,  about 
an  hour  after  my  father,  and  the  men  with  him  got  safe 
ihiiher. 

c-  11        T-.,-.fo,,        This  was  one  of  the  greatest  losses  we  everreceived.  Yet 

5n   I  liDnias  l. in  lax  •        r»        •  j  i        •  •         i_    i 

and  Ins  tt.  o]  n  ^.lici  was  it  a  rrovidence  that  it  was  a  part,  and  not  the  whole, 

glial  tniiijiiL-  and      of  thc  forces,  which  leceived  this  loss:  it  being  theenemy*s 

rive  ai  Hull.  intention  to  have  lought  us  that  day  with  their  whole  army, 

(which  was  at  least  ten  thousand  men,)  had  not  our  attempt 

upon  Tadcostei-  put  a  stand  to  them.    And  so  concluded 

that  day  with  this  storm,  which  fell  on  me  only. 

We  being  at  Leeds,  it  was  thought  fit  to  possess  some 
other  place;  wherefore  I  was  sent  to  Bradford \i\i\\  seven 
or  eight  hundred  foot,  iind  three  troops  of  horse.  These 
two  towns  were  all  the  garrisons  we  had ;  and  at  Wake- 
Hekly  six  miles  oflF,  lay  three  thousand  of  the  enemy.  But 
they  did  not  rtiuch  dibturb  us :  and  we  were  busied  about 
procuring  the  release  of  several  of  our  men  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners  at  Seacrq/t;  most  of  whom  were  coun- 
trymen, whose  wives  and  children  were  still  importunate 
for  their  release,  which  was  as  earnestly  endeavoured  by 
us.  But  no  conditions  would  be  accepted  by  our  enemies  ; 
bo  that  their  continual  cries,  and  tears,  and  importunities, 
compelled  us  to  think  of  some  other  way  to  redeem  these 
men ;  and  we  thought  of  attempting  flakefield, 

Oiu-  intelligence  was,  that  the  enemy  had  not  above 
ti^ht  or  nine  hundred  men  in  the  town ;  I  acquainted  my 
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father  with  our  design,  who  approved  of  it,  anJ  sent 
some  men  from  Leedsy  so  that  we  were  able  to  draw-out 
eleven  hundred  horse  and  foot. 

Upon  fVhksuniay^  early  in  the  morning,  we  came  Si- Thomas  Fairfax 
before  the  town.  But  they  had  notice  of  our  coming,  and  **'t''  •"»  party  of  i  loo 
manned  all  their  works,  and  set  about  five  hundred  mus-  '"'^"' '""-^'^'^i  ">"t. 
keteers  to  line  the  hedj^es  without  the  town  ;  which  made 
us  now  doubt  our  intelligence  :  but  it  was  too  late. 

After  a  little  consultation  we  advanced,  and  soon  beat 
them  back  into  the  town,  which  we  stormed  at  throe 
places  i  and,  after  an  hour's  dispute,  the  foot  forced  open 
a  barricado.  where  I  enter 'd  with  my  own  troop  ;  Colonel 
jilurcd  and  Captain  liiJglu  followed  with  theirs :  the 
street  where  we  entered  was  full  of  tlicir  foot;  we  charged 
them  through,  and  routed  them,  leaving  them  to  the 
foot  that  followed  close  behind  us  j  and  pres-jntly  we 
were  charged  again  with  horse  led  on  by  General  Goriiis^ ; 
where,  after  a  hot  encounter,  some  were  slain,  and  the 
General  himself  was  taken  prisoner  by  Colonel  Alired 

I  cannot  but  here  acknowledge  Gad's  gooJne;^s  to  inc 
this  day.  For,  being  advanced  a  gooJ  way,  single,  before 
my  men,  having  a  Colonel,  and  Lieutcnant-colonel, 
who  had  engaged  themselves  to  be  my  prisoners,  only ' 
with  me,  and  many  of  the  enemy  now  betwixt  me 
and  my  men,  I  lighted  upon  a  regiment  of  foot 
standing  in  the  Market-place.  Bjing  thus  compassed, 
and  thinking  what  to  do,  I  spied  a  lane,  which,  I 
thought,  would  lead  me  back  to  my  men  again  ;  at  the 
end  of  this  lane  there  was  a  Corps-de-guard  of  the 
enemy's,  with  fifteen  or  sixteen  Soldiers,  who  were  just 
then  quitting  of  it,  with  a  serjeant  loading  them  off;  whom 
we  met,  and  seeing  their  O Ulcers,  they  came  up  to 
us,  taking  no  notice  of  me,  and  asked  them  "  what  they 
would  have  them  do,"  for  that  they  could  keep  the  work 
no  longer,  the  round-heads  (as  they  called  them)  came  so 
fast  upon  them. 

The  Gentlemen,  who  had  passed  their  words  to  me  to 
be  my  true  Prisoners,  said  nothing ;  and,  looking  one 
upon  ai;other,  I  thpught  it  not  fit  no\v  to  own  them  as  Pri- 
soners, much  less  to  bid  the  rest  to  render  themselves  to 
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and  n-tade  my  horse  leap  over  the  work ;  and,  by  a  good 
providence,  got  to  my  men  again  ;  who,  before  I  came» 
had,  by  direction  of  Major-General  Giffhrd,  brought-up 
a  piece  of  ordnance,  and  placed  it  in  the  Church-yard 
against  that  body  of  men  that  stood  in  the  Market  place, 
who  presently  rendered  themselves. 

Ail  our  men  bting  got  into  the  town,  the  streets  were 
N.  B.  cleared,  and  many  prisoners  taken  j  but  the  horse  got-ofF, 

almost  entire. 

This  appeared  the  greater  mercy,  when  we  saw  our 
mistake ;  tor  we  found  three  thousand  men  in  the  town, 
and  expected  but  half  the  number.  We  brought  away 
fi»urteen  hundred  Prisoners,  eighty  Officers,  twenty  eight 
Colours,  and  great  store  of  Ammunirion. 

But  seeing  this  was  more  a  miracle  than  a  victory ;  more 
the  tSect  of  God's  providence,  than  human  force,  or 
prudence^  let  the  honour  and  praise  of  all  be  his  only. 

After  this,  we  exchanged  our  men  that  were  Prison- 
ers, and  we  were  freed  a  good  while  from  any  trouble  or 
attempt  of  the  enemy. 

Hitherto,  through  God's  mercy,  we  had  held-up  near 
two  years  against  a  potent  army.  But,  they  finding  us  to  be 
almost  tired  of  continual  service,  and  treacherously  used  by 
friends,  and  in  want  of  many  things  necessary  for  support 
and  defence,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  marched  with  an 
army  of  ten,  or  twelve,  thousand  men  to  besiege  us,  and 
resolved  to  sit-  down  before  Bradford^  which  was  a  very 
untenable  place. 

Hither  my  father  drew  all  the  forces  he  could  spare  out 
of  the  garrisons;  but  seeing  it  impossible  to  defend  the 
town  otherwise  than  by  strength  of  men,  and  that  we  had 
not  above  ten  or  twelve  days  provision  for  so  many  as 
were  necessary  to  keep  it;  we  resolved  the  next 
morning  very  early,  with  a  body  of  three  thousand 
men,  to  attempt  his  whole  army,  as  they  lay  in  their 
quarters  three  miles  off.  Hoping  by  it  to  put  him  to  some 
distraction,  which  could  not  be  done  any  other  way,  by 
reason  of  the  unequal  numbers. 
^  l"o  this  end  my  father  appointed  four  o'th'clock  next 

morning  to  begin  our  march ;  but  Major- General  Giffbrd, 
who  had  the  ordering  of  the  business,  so  delayed  the  ex- 
ecution, 
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ecution  of  it,  that  it  was  seven  or  eight  before  we  began 
to  move.  And  this  was  not  without  much  suspicion  of 
treachery;  for,  when  we  came  near  the  place  we  intended, 
the  enemy's  whole  army  was  drawn-up  in  Battalia. 

We  were  to  go  up  a  Hill  to  them  ;  that  our  forlorn 
hope  gained  by  beating  theirs  into  their  main  l)ody,  which 
was  drawn  up  half  a  mile  further  upon  a  plain  called 
Jdderion-Moor,  We  being  all  got  up  the  hill,  drew  into 
Battalia  also.  I  commanded  the  right  wing,  which  was 
about  one  thousand  foot,  and  five  troops  of  horse.  Ma- 
jor General  Gi^ord  commanded  the  left  wing,  which  was 
about  the  same  number.  My  father  commanded  in 
chief. 

We  advanced  through  the  inclosed  grounds,  till  we 
came  to  the  Moore,  beating  the  foot  that  lay  in  them, 
to  their  main  body. 

Ten  or  twelve  troops  of  horse  charged  us  in  the  right 
wing;  we  kept  the  inclosures,  placing  our  musketeers 
in  the  hedges  next  the  Moore ;  which  was  a  good  advan- 
tage to  us  who  had  so  few  horse. 

There  was  a  gate,  or  open  place,  to  the  Moore,  where 
five  or  six  might  enter  a-breast.  Here  they  strive  to  en- 
ter^  we  to  defend  it ;  but  after  some  dispute,  those  that 
entered  the  pass,  found  sharp  entertainment ;  and  those 
who  were  not  yet  eiitred,  as  hot  welcome  from  the  muske- 
teers that  flanked  them  in  the  hedges.  They  were  all,  in 
the  end,  forced  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  Colonel  How^ 
ardt  who  commanded  them. 

Our  left  wing  at  the  same  time  was  engaged  with  the 
enemy's  foot,  and  gained  ground  of  them.  The  horse 
came-down  again,  and  charged  us,  they  being  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen  troops.  We  defended  ourselves  as 
before,  but  with  much  more  difficulty;  many  having  got-in 
among  us :  but  they  were  beaten-off  again  with  some  loss. 
Colonel  Heme,  who  commanded  that  party,  was  slain. 
We  pursued  them  to  their  cannon.  Here  I  cannot  omit 
a  remarkable  instance  of  divine  Justice.  Whilst  we  were 
engaged  in  the  fight  with  those  horse  that  entered  the  gate, 
four  soldiers  had  stript  Colonel  Heme  naked,  as  he  lay  on 
the  ground,  men  still  fighting  round  about  him ;  and  so 
dexterous  were  these  villains,  that  they  had  done  it,  and 
.-i.xK-:  !  mounted 
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mounted  themselves  again,  before  we  had  beaten  the  ene- 
my ofF:  but  after  we  had  beaten  ihtm  to  their  ordnance, 
as  I  said,  and  now  returning  to  our  ground  again,  the 
enemy  discharged  a  piece  of  cannon  in  our  rear,  tlie  bul- 
let fell  into  Captain  Copley*^  troop,  in  which  were  these 
four  men;  two  of  them  were  killed,  and  some  hurt  or 
mark  remained  on  the  other,  though  dispersed  into  se- 
veral ranks  of  the  troop,  which  made  it  more  remarkable. 
We  had  not  yet  martial  law  among  usj  this  gave  me  a 
good  occasion  to  declare  to  the  soldiers,  how  God  would 
punish,  when  men  wanted  power  to  do  it. 

This  charge,  and  the  resolution  our  men  shewed  in  the 
left  wing,  made  the  enemy  think  of  retreating.  Orders 
were  given  for  it,  and  some  marthed-off  the  field. 

Whilst  they  were  in  this  wavering  condition,  one  Colo- 
nel SJiirton  desired  his  General  to  let  him  charge  once 
with  a  stand  of  Pikes,  with  which  he  broke-in  upon  our 
men;  and,  they  not  being  relieved  by  our  reserves,  (which 
were  commanded  by  some  ill-afFectedofficers, chiefly  Afwyor 
General  GiiJhrd,  who  did  not  his  part  as  he  ought  to  do,) 
cur  men  lost  ground,  which  the  enemy  seeing,  pursued 
this  advantage,  by  bringing-on  fresh  troops;  ours  bting 
herewith  discouraged,  began  to  fly,  and  were  soon  routed. 
The  horse  also  soon  charged  us  again,  we  not  knowing 
what  was  done  in  the  left  wirig:  Our  men  maintained  their 
ground,  till  a  command  came  for  us  to  retreat,  having 
scarce  any  way  now  to  do  it,  the  enemy  being  almost 
round  about  us,  and  our  way  to  Bradford  cut  off.  But 
there  was  a  lane  in  the  field  we  were  in,  which  led  to 
Ealifax'y  which,  as  a  happy  providence,  brought  us  off, 
without  any  great  loss,  save  of  Captain  Talboty  and 
twelve  more  that  were  slain  in  this  last  encounter.  Of 
those  who  fled,  there  were  about  sixty  killed,  and  three 
hundred  taken  prisoners. 

After  this  ill  success,  we  had  small  hopes  of  better ; 
wanting  all  things  necessary  m  Bradford  for  defence  of  the 
own,  and  having  no  expectation  of  help  from  any  place. 
The  Earl  of  ^twcasile  presently  besieged  the  town;  but, 
before  he  had  surrounded  it,  I  got-hi  with  those  men  I 
brought  from  Halfax.  I  found  my  father  much  trou- 
bled, we  having  neither  a  place  of  strength  to  dctcnd  our- 
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selves  in,  nor  a  garrison  in  Yorkshire  to  retreat  to  ;  for 
th  '  Govornour  of  Jifl!  Ind  declared,  if  we  were  forced  to 
retreat  thither,  he  would  siiut  the  j^ates  on  us. 

Whilst  he  was  musinv  on  tliese  sad  thoughts,  a  mes- 
senger was  sent  imto  him  from  Hu//,  to  let  him  know  the 
towiismen  had  secured  the  Governour;  that  they  we;e 
s;.^nsible  of  the  daug  r  he  was  in,  and,  if  he  had  any  occa- 
sion to  make  use  ot  that  place,  he  should  be  very  readily 
and  gladly  received  there.  Which  news  was  j(^yFully  re- 
ceived, and  acknowledged  as  a  great  mercy  of  God  ;  yet 
it  was  not  made  use  ol  till  a  further  necessity  compelled. 

My  father  having  ordered  me  to  stay  here  with  ei.>ht 
hundred  foot,  and  sixty  horse,  retired  that  night  to  Lecdsy  Biadford. 
to  secure  it. 

The  Earl  of  Newcastle  Ipent  three  or  four  days  in  laying  'll^.  pa,]  „f  Ncwras- 
hisiuarters  about  the  town  of  A?r«^o/Y/,andbrought-down  tie  las  le.e  to  the 
his  (  annon ;  but  needed  not  to  raise  batteries;  for  the  hills  a,?cl'atteiH|!ts  to  take 
within  half  musket-shot  commanded  all  the  town.     Being  it  by  storm, 
planted  in  two  places,  they  shot  furiously  upon  us,  and 
made  their  approaches;  which  made  us  spend  very  much  of 
our  little  store,  which  was  not  above  twenty -five,  or  twenty- 
six,  barrels  of  powder,  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege.     Yet 
the  iiarl  of  Newcastle  sent  a  trumpet  to  offer  us  conditions; 
which  I  accepted,  so  they  were  honourable  for  us  to  take, 
and  safe  for  the  inhabitants.     W^e  sent  two  captains  to 
treat  with  him,  and  agreed  to  a  cessation  during  that  time  : 
but  he  continued  working  still  ;  whereupon  I  sent-forih 
the  commissioners  again,  suspectinj^-  a  defign  of  attempting 
something  upon  us.     They  returned  not  till  eleven  a  clock 
at  night  ;  and  then  with  a  slight  answer. 

Whilst  they  were  delivering  it  to  us,  we  heard  great 
shooting  of  cannon  and  muskets ;  all  run  prefently  to  the 
works,  which  the  enemy  was  itorming.     Here  for  three  But  is  twice  repulsed 
quarters  of  an  hour  was  very  hot  fervice  j  but  at  length  ^'^  '''^  gai  i  isou. 
they  retreated. 

They  made  a  second  attempt,  but  were  alfo  beaten-off ; 
after  this,  we  had  not  iibove  one  barrel  of  powder  left,  and 
no  match  I  called  the  oJicers  together,  where  it  was  ad- 
vifed  and  rffolv'd  to  draw  off  preiently,  before  it  was  day, 
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and  to  retreat  to  Leeds,  by  forcing  a  way;  v  N!  .a  we  muft 
do,  because  they  had  furrounded  the  town. 

Orders  were  dispatched,  and  fpeedily  put  in  execution. 
The  foot,  commanded  by  Colonel  Rogers,  were  fent-out 
through  some  narrow  lanes;  and  they  were  to  beat-up  the 
dragoons  quarters,  and  fo  go-on  to  Leeds, 

I  myfelf,  with  fome  other  officers,  went  with  the  horfe, 
(which  were  not  above  fifty,)  in  a  more  open  way. 

I  must  not  here  forget  my  Wife,  who  ran  the  same  ha- 
zard with  us  in  this  retreat,  and  with  as  little  expression 
of  fear  ;  not  from  any  zeal,  or  delight  in  the  war,  but 
through  a  willing  and  patient  suffering  of  this  undesirable 
condition. 

I  sent  two  or  three  horsemen  before,  to  discover  what 
they  could  of  the  enemy ;  who  presently  returned,  and 
told  UK  there  was  a  guard  of  horse  close  by  us.  Before 
I  had  gone  forty  paces,  the  day  beginning  to  break,  I 
saw  them  upon  the  hill  above  us,  being  about  SOO  horse. 
I,  with  some  12  more,  charged  them  ;  Sir  Hen,  Fowles, 
Major  General  Giffordy  myself,  and  three  more,  brake 
through;  Captain  Muddw9s  slain;  and  the  r<»stof  our  horse 
being  close  by,  the  enemy  fell  upon  them,  and  soon  routed 
them,  taking  most  of  them  prisoners,  among  whom  was 
my  wife,  the  offiter,  WilL  Hill,  (behind  whom  she  rid,) 
being  taken. 

I  saw  the  disaster,  but  could  give  no  relief;  for,  after 
I  was  got-through,  I  was  in  the  enemy's  recr  alone;  those 
who  had  charged  through  with  me,  went  on  to  Leeds, 
thinking  1  had  done  so  too :  but  I  was  unwilling  to  leave 
my  company,  and  stayed  till  I  saw  ther;  was  no  more  in 
my  power  to  do,  but  to  be  taken  prisoner  with  them.  I 
then  retired  to  Leeds, 

The  like  disaster  fell  among  the  foot,  (that  went  the 
other  way,)  by  a  mistake  ;  for,  after  they  had  marched  a 
little  way,  the  van  fell  into  the  dragoons  quarters,  clearing 
their  way  j  but,  through  a  cowardly  fear,  he  that  com- 
manded these  men,  being  in  the  reer,  made  them  face 
abcut,  and  march  again  into  the  town,  where  the  next 
day  they  were  all  taken  prisoners.  Only  80,  or  thereabout, 
of  the  front,  that  got-through,  came  all  to  Leeds,  mount- 
ed on  horses  which  they  had  taken  i:nm  the  enemy ;  where 
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I  found  them  when  I  came  thither;  which  was  some  joy 
to  them  all,  as  they  had  concluded  that  I  was  either  slain 
or  taken  prisoner. 

At  Leeds  I  found  all  in  great  distraction ;  the  council  'n»e  Parliamfnfs 
of  war  newly  risen,  where  it  was  resolved  to  quit  the  lXT'to*reiiSt to*" 
town,  and  retreat  to  Hull,  which  was  sixty  miles  off,  Hull. 
and  many  of  the  enemy's  garrisons  lay  in  the  way.  This, 
in  two  hours  after,  was  accordingly  done«  lest  the  ene* 
my  should  presently  send  horse  to  prevent  us ;  for  they 
had  fifty,  or  sixty,  troops  within  three  miles.  But  we  got 
well  to  Selb^t  where  there  was  a  ferry,  and  hard-by  a 
Garrison,  at  Cawood. 

My  Father,  being  a  mile  before,  with  a  few  men,  get- 
ting over  the  ferry,  word  came  to  us  that  he  was  in  dan- 
ger to  be  taken.  I  hasted  to  him  with  about  forty  horse, 
the  rest  following  in  some  disorder.  He  was  newly  got 
into  the  boat,  when  the  enemy ,with  three  cornets  of  horse, 
entered  the  town. 

I  was  drawn-up  in  the  market-place,  directly  before  the 
street  they  came  down;  when  they  were,  almost  half,  come 
into  the  market-place,  they  turned  on  the  right  hand ; 
with  part  of  my  troop  I  charged  them  in  the  flank,  and 
divided  them  }  we  had  the  chace  of  them  down  the  long 
street  that  goes  to  Bnqylon, 

It  happened  at  the  same  time  that  those  men  I  left 
behind  were  coming-up  the  street.  But,  being  in  disorder, 
and  discouraged  with  the  misfortunes  of  many  days  be- 
fore, they  turned«about,  and  gave-way,  not  knowing  we 
were  pursuing  the  enemy  in  their  rear. 

At  the  end  of  this  street  was  a  narrow  lane,  which  led 
to  Cawood.  The  enemy  strove  to  pass  that  way;  but,  it 
being  narrow,  there  was  a  sudden  stop,  where  we  were 
mingled  one  among  another. 

Here  I  received  a  shot  in  the  wrist  of  my  arm,  which  Sir  Thomas  Fairfex 
made  thebridle  fall-out  of  my  hand,  and  (being  among  the  ^  JhTwd^VSK 
nerves  and  veins,)suddenly  let-out  such  a  quantity  of  blood, 
that  i  was  ready  to  fall  from  my  horse :  buc,  taking  the 
reins  in  tUe  other  hand,  in  which  I  had  my  sword,  the 
enemy  minding  nothing  so  much  as  how  to  get-away,  I 
drew  myself  out  of  the  crowd,  and  came  to  our  men,  who 
tumedabout,and, seeing  me  ready  to  fall  from  myhorse,they 
laid  me  on  the  ground ;  and  soon  after^  when  I  was  almost 
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senseless,  my  surfreon  came  seasonably,  and  bound-up 
the  wound,  and  stopt  the  bleeding. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  rest,  T  got  a  horse-back 
again  ;  the  other  part  of  our  horse  had  beaten  the  enemy 
back  to  Cnwood,  the  same  way  they  came  first  to  us. 

Thus,  by  the  goodness  of  God,  our  passage  was  made 
clear.  Some  went  over  the  ferry  after  my  father.  I  myself^ 
with  others,  went  through  the  Levels  to  Hull  But  it  proved 
a  very  troublesome  and  dangerous  passage,  being  often 
interrupted  by  the  enemy,  sometimes  in  our  front,  some- 
times in  our  reor. 

I  had  been  twenty  hours  on  horse-back,  after  I  was  shot, 
without  any  rest  or  refreshment;  and  as  many  hours  before. 
And,  as  a  further  affliction,  my  daughter,  not  above  five 
years  old,  being  carried  before  her  maid,  endured  all  this 
retreat  a  horse-back ;  but,  nature  not  being  able  to  hold- 
out any  longer,  she  fell  into  frequent  swoonings,  and  in 
appearance  was  ready  to  expire  her  last. 

Having  now  passed  the  Trent,  and  seeing  a  house  not 
far  off,  I  sent  her  with  her  maid  only  thither,  with  little 
hopes  of  seeing  her  any  more  alive,  though  I  intended 
the  next  day  to  send  a  ship  from  Hull  for  her. 

I  went  on  to  Barton,  ha.ing  sent  before  to  have  a 
ship  ready  against  my  cominr;  thitl';er.  Here  I  lay-down 
to  take  a  little  rest,  if  it  were  possible  to  find  any  in  a 
body  so  full  of  pain,  and  a  mind  yet  fuller  of  anxiety  and 
trouble.  Though  I  must  acknowledge  it  as  the  infinite 
goodness  of  God,  that  my  spirit  was  nothing  at  all  dis- 
couraged f  com  doing  still  that  which  I  thought  lo  be  my 
duty. 

I  had  not  rested  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  before  the  ene- 
my came  close  to  the  town,  i  had  now  not  above  a  hun- 
dred horse  with  me  :  we  went  to  the  ship,  where,  under 
the  security  of  her  ordnance.we  got  all  our  men  and  horses 
a-board;  and,  crossing  the //ww^er,  we  ai  rived  at  //«//, our 
men  iami  and  tired.  I  my  self  had  lost  all,  even  to  my 
thirt;  lor  my  cloaths  were  made  unfit  lo  wear  with  rents 
and  blood.  Presently  after  my  coming  to  /^w//,  I  sent 
a  shipior  my  DuuglUer,  who  was  brought  the  next  day 
to  the  town,  pretty>wcll  recovered  of  her  long  and  tedious 
joiruoy. 
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Not  many  days  after  the  Earl  of  AWr^9//e  sent  my  TlicFarl  (.fVewTas- 
IFife  back  attain  in  his  coach,  with  some  liorse  to  guard  {''"  r^"""h  :'"^,^^'f 
her  ;  whicn  generous  act  or  his  gamed  him  more  reputa-  coach. 
tion  than  he  could  have  got  by  detaining  a  lady  prisoner, 
upon  such  terms. 

Many  of  our  men,  who  were  dispersed  in  this  long 
retreat,  came  hither  again  to  us.  Our  first  business  was 
to  raise  new  forces,  and,  in  a  short  time,  we  had  about 
J  500  foot,  and  700  horse. 

'1  he  town  being  little,  (  was  sent  to  Beverly,  with  the 
hor;e,  and  600  loot,  but  my  Lord  of  Netvrastfe  now 
lt)oking  upon  us  as  inconsiderable,  was  marched  into 
Linculns/iire,  with  his  whole  army,  leaving  sume  few 
garrisons.  He  took-in  Gainsborough  and  LAncoln,  and 
intended  to  take  in  Boston,  which  was  the  key  of  the  asso- 
ciated Counties ;  for  his  orders,  (which  I  have  seen,)  were 
to  go  into  Essex,  and  block- up  London  on  that  side. 

Having  laid  a  great  while  still,  and  being  now  strong 
enough  for  those  forces  which  remained  in  the  Country, 
we  sent-out  a  good  party  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
Statiford-hridge,  near  Totk.  But  the  enemy,  upon  the 
alarm,  fled  thither,  which  put  them  also  in  such  a  fear, 
that  they  sent  earnestly  to  my  Lord  of  Neivcastle  to  desire 
him  to  return,  or  the  Country  would  again  be  lost. 
I' pon  this  he  returned  again  into  Yorkshire ^  and  not  long 
afrci  came  to  besiege  Hull. 

1  lay  at  Beverley  in  the  way  of  his  march;  and,  finding 
we  were  not  able  to  defend  such  an  open  place  against  an 
army,  I  desired  orders  from  my  Father  to  retire  back  to 
Hull :  but  the  Committee  there  had  more  mind  of  raising 
money,  than  to  take  care  of  the  Soldiers.  And  yet  these 
men  had  the  gr'-atest  share  in  command  at  this  time,  and 
would  not  let  ai>y  orders  be  given  for  our  retreat ;  noi 
was  it  fit  for  us  to  return  without  order. 

The  enemy  marched  with  his  whole  army  towards  us  : 
retreat  we  must  not ;  keep  the  town  we  could  not.  So, 
to  make  our  retreat  more  honourable  and  useful,  I  drew- 
out  all  the  horse  and  dragoons  towards  the  enemy  ;  and 
stood  drawn-iip  by  a  wood- side  all  that  night. 

Next  morning  by  day,  our  scouts  and  theirs  fired  on 
one  another.     1  hey  maiched-on  with  their  whole  body, 
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tvhich  was  about  4000  horse,  and  12,000  foot.  We 
stood  till  they  were  come  very  near  to  us.  I  then  drew- 
ofF ;  having  given  direction  before  for  the  foot  to  n.arch" 
away  towards  Hully  and  thinking  to  make  good  the 
retreat  with  the  horse. 

The  enemy  with  a  good  party  came-  up  in  our  rear. 
The  lanes  being  narrow,  we  made  good  shift  with  them, 
till  we  got  into  Beverley,  and  shut  the  gate ;  which  we 
had  scarce  time  to  do,  they  being  so  close  to  us. 

In  this  business  we  lost  Major  Layton,  and  not  above 
two  more. 

The  enemy  not  knowing  what  forces  we  had  in  the 
town,  stayed  till  the  rest  of  the  army  came-up,  which 
was  about  a  mile  behind.  This  gave  our  foot  some 
advantage  in  their  retreat,  it  being  five  miles  to  Hull, 
and  the  way  on  narrow  banks.  I  sent  the  horse  by 
Cot  till  gham,  a  more  open  road,  who  got  well  thither ; 
they  overtook  the  foot,  and  made  good  their  retreat, 
till  we  got  to  a  little  bridge  two  miles  from  Hull,  where 
we  made  a  stand  ;  the  enemy  followed  close  j  our  men 
gave  them  a  good  volley  of  shot,  which  made  them  draw- 
back ;  and  they  advanced  no  further. 

So  leaving  a  small  guard  at  the  bridge,  we  got  safe  to 
Hull, 

Thus,  not  only  for  want  of  military  skill  in  the  gentle- 
men  of  the  Committee,  but,  to  say  no  more,  for  want  of 
good-nature,  we  were  exposed  to  this  trouble  and 
danger. 

My  Lord  of  Newcastle  now  laid  siege  to  //?///,  but  at 
a  great  distance.  For  the  sluces  were  let-open  and  drown- 
ed the  land  for  two  miles  about  the  town. 

Yet  upon  a  bank,  which  was  the  highway,  he 
approached  so  near  as  to  shoot  cannon-shot  at  random 
into  the  town,  and.  for  the  most  part,  hot  bullets.  But, 
by  the  diligence  and  care  of  the  Governour,  who  caused 
every  inhabitant  to  watch  his  own  house,  the  danger  was 
prevented. 

Our  horse  wasnow  useless,  and  many  horses  died  every 
day,  haviiij^  nothing  but  salt-water  about  the  town.  I 
was  therefore  sent-over  >vith  the  horse  into  Lit  colnshire 
to  join  witit  the  Earl  of  Manchester'' s  forces,  which  were 
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commanded  by  Major-General  Cromwell,  who  received 
us  at  our  landing  with  his  troops. 

Sir  Jolin  Henderson  lay  v»'lthin  three  or  four  miles  of 
this  place,  with  5000  mco,  fo  prevent  our  conjunction, 
but  durst  not  attempt  it.  He  marched  three  or  four  days 
near  unto  us,  but  for  want  of  good  intelligence,  we  did 
not  know  so  much.  For  I  altogether  truvSted  to  the  care 
of  our  new  friends,  Ix^ing  a  stranger  in  those  parts. 

At  HorncQstle  one  morning  he  fell  upon  our  out-guards;  Winsby,  gr  Horn* 
who,  being  but  newly  raised  in  that  country,  fled  towards  '^^*'^*''* 
Lincoln,  without  giving  any  alarm  to  our  quarters,  that 
lay  dispersed  and  secure. 

Sir  John  Henderson,  marching  slowly  with  his  army, 
gave  the  alarm  to  some  of  our  out-quarters,  which  was 
soon  taken  in  all  the  rest.  Yet  we  were  in  some  disorder 
before  we  could  get  into  any  considerable  body.  My 
Lord  Willoughby  with  his  horse,  and  my  dragoons, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Morgan,  brought-up  the  rear, 
and,  after  some  skirmishes,  we  lodged  that  night  in  the 
field. 

The  next  day  the  Earl  of  Manchester  came  to  us  with 
his  foot ;  the  day  following  we  advanced  toward  the  ene- 
my, and,  chusing  a  convenient  ground  to  fight  on,  we 
drew-up  the  army  there.  The  enemy  did  so  on  the  side 
of  another  hill  close-by,  having  a  little  plain  betwixt  us. 
Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  had  the  van,  the  reserve 
of  horse,  and  my  Lord  Manchester  all  the  foot. 

After  we  had  faced  one  another  a  good  while,  the 
forlorn  hopes  began  the  fight :  presently  the  bodies^  .i  .\ 
on  the  plain,  where  the  fighc  was  hot  for  hi.l:  ;iii  'u)ii-j 
but  then  they  were  forced  to  a  rout,  with  200  killed  aud 
many  taken  prisoners. 

This  was  the  issue  ot  Horncnutle-fighty  or,  zi :  omc  call 
it,  /r///.s7vy- fight. 

At  the  same  instant  we  heard  great  shoatin^-,  ofordi-  Thf  uarrnonof  Hull 
nance  towards  //a./,  which  was  a  sally  my  Fulhrr  nvade  S a^TamlT'lIc'u. 
out  of  the  tov/n  upon  my  Lord  of  Ncwcaule's  tM-nclies,  sie;iii)g.nimy. 
who  drew  v)ut  most  part  of  his  army  to  relieve  them: 
but  our  'iien  charged  so  resolutely,  that  they  possessed 
thcms.ivcs  of  the  cannon,  and  pursuing  tlieu*  advuitage, 
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put  the  enetfiy  ^n  a  tofa!  rr  m    upon  which  he  raised  the 
sit'ge,  and  rot  urn  •;'d  .Kyni.-  \i>:k. 

These  two  (icfo;i*s  roj^eta  t,  the  one  falling  heavy  upon 
the  hor  c,  the  other  upon  foot,  kept  the  enemy  all  that 
wintor  from  attempting  any  thing;  and  we,  after  the 
takir-g  of  Linculn,  settled  ourselves  in  winter-quarters. 

In  the  colci^st  season  of  the  year  I  was  commanded  by 
the  Parliiimcnt  to  go  ail  I  raise  the  siege  at  Nantioich, 
which  the  Lord  Bu^on^  with  the  Iriih  arnty^  had  le- 
duced  to  great  extremity.  The  troops  under  my  com- 
mand wrvf^  the  most  unfit  of  all  their  forces  to  be  so 
employed,  havin*?  bren  ever  the  worst  paid,  and  my 
men  being  sickly  and  a!nost  naked.  I  desired  the  Parlia- 
ment that  they  woi:Id  be  pleased  to  supply  these  wants  ; 
not  excusing  my  self,  as  some  did,  who  had  no  will  to 
Stir,  though  well  enough  accommodated. 

1  he  Patliament's  answer  was  *'  a  positive  direction  to 
march;  for  that  it  wouldadmit  of  no  delay."  But,  foreseeing 
I  should  have  such  a  return  to  my  desires,  and  considering 
the  necessity  of  the  business,  I  had,  upon  my  own  credit, 
got  so  much  cloth  as  cloathed  1500  men,  and  all  were 
ready  to  march  when  these  orders  came  to  me. 

The  twenty-ninth  of  December  we  set-forward  from 
Falkingham  m  Lincolnshire,  mth  1800  horse,  and  500 
dragoons,  and  power  to  call  the  regmients  of  foot  in 
Lancashire  and  Chesfiire,  to  make-up  the  body  of  the 
army:  Which  I  found  was  not  a  >:ttle  trouble,  when  I  came 
to  Manchester  ;  for  some  were  thirty,  some  forty,  miles 
distant,  besides  the  dissatisfaction  of'^some  of  their  Colo- 
nels, who  went  as  their  particular  safety,  or  interest,  swayed 
them. 

But,  finding  more  readiness  in  the  inferior  Officers, 
and  common  soldiers,  I  got-up  in  a  few  day«  near  SOGO 
foot. 

With  this  army  we  marched  to  J^'antwich,  which  was 
at  the  point  6f  surrendering.  When  we  came  within  a  days 
march,  I  had  intelligence  that  the  Lord  Bifron  had  drawn- 
oii  his  siege,  and  mtcnded  to  meet  us  in  th«  field.  I 
put  my  men  into  the  order  in  which  1  intended  to  fight, 
and  continued  my  inarch  till  we  came  within  three  miles 
•f  the  town. 
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There  was  a  Pass  kept  with  about  250  men :  I  sent 
Colont  1  Morgan  with  his  dragoons,  who  beat  them  off, 
in  uiiich  his  brother  was  slain.  The  Major,  who  com- 
manded the  other  party,  with  some  others,  was  taken 
prisoner. 

We  marched -on  till  we  came  within  cannon-shot  of 
their  works,  where  half  of  their  army  was  drawn-up. 
And  we  were  informed,  that  the  river  which  runs  through 
the  town,  being  raised  by  the  melting  of  the  snow, 
hindered  those  that  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  town 
from  joining  with  them. 

We  called  a  council  of  war,  wherein  it  was  debated^ 
whether  we  should  attempt  those  in  their  works,  being 
divided  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  or  should  march  into 
the  town  and  relieve  them,  and,  by  the  increase  of  our 
force,  be  better  able  the  next  day  to  encounter  them. 

This  last  was  resolved-on  ;  and,  making  way  with  pio-  sir  Tliomas  Fairfax 
neers  through  the  hedges,  we  marched  to  the  town  ;  but  t'ti<ats  the  R(»yaii»u 
after  we  had  gone  a  little  way,  word  came  that  the  ene-  neai"NL°  wicSl^ '^°" 
my  was  in  the  rear.     We  faced  about  with  two  regiments.  About  January  ^Gth, 
and  my  own  regiment  of  horse,  commanded  by  Major  '^*3-4». 
Rokeby^  and  relieved  those  that  were  engaged,  and  so 
the  fight  began  on  all  sides. 

These  that  fell  on  our  rear,  were  that  part  of  their  army 
that  lay  en  the  other  side  ot  the  town,  who  had  passed 
the  river.  Those  who  were  drawn-up  under  their  works, 
fell  upon  our  van,  whicii  was  marchio"  to  the  town. 
Thus  was  the  battle  divided,  there  being  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  betwixt  us,  in  the  divisio  i  that  first  engaged  Our 
foot  at  the  beginning  gave  a  little  ground  i  but  our  horse 
recovered  this  *>y  beating  the  enemy's  horse  out  ot  the 
lanes  that  flanked  our  foi't ;  which  did  so  encourage  our 
men,  thai  they  regained  their  ground  on  the  enemy,  and 
made  them  retreat  frt)iu  iiedge  to  hedge,  till  at  length 
they  were  forced  to  lly  to  their  works. 

Iht  ir  hurse  retreated  in  lietter  order,  towa^^ds  Chester, 
without  much  loss.  Our  ivther  wing  being  assisted  troni 
the  town,  (who  sallyed-uui  with  sev.^n  or  eight  hun- 
dred muvsketeeis,)  beat  the  enemy  h xk  into  the  sume 
works;  we  presently  surrounded  tiiem;  and  they,  being  in 
great  disorder  and  coj)tusu>n,  hoon  yu-lded  iheiuaeiv.'S 
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prisoners  to  us,  with  all  their  chief  Officers,  Arms,  Co- 
lours, and  Ammunition. 

'i  hus,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  was  this  victory  obtained, 
being  the  more  signal,  in  that  we  were  not  to  deal  with 
younfr  Soldiers,  but  with  men  of  great  experience,  and 
an  army  which  had  ever  been  victorious. 

After  this  we  took  in  several  garrisons  in  Cheshire  ; 
Latham  only  in  Zr/^cfl'j/wreheld-out,  which  was  besieged 
by  the  forces  of  that  County;  but  afterward  the  siege  was 
raip'-'d  hy  Prince  Rupert. 

Having  spent  three  or  four  months  in  this  expedition, 
irv  Father  commanded  me  back  into  Yorkshire  ;  that,  by 
the  conjunction  of  our  forces,  he  might  be  abler  to  take 
the  field.  We  met  about  Ferry-bridge,  he  being  come 
out  of  //////  thither,  with  intent  to  fall  upon  the  enemy's 
garrison  at  AW/;y. 

I  received  at  this  time  another  command  from  the  Par- 
liament to  march  immediattly  with  my  horse  and  dragoons 
into  Noithiimbeiiand,  to  join  with  the  Scot's  army. 

The  Earl  of  Neivcast!<;,  who  was  then  at  Durham, 
was  much  stronger  in  horse  than  tiiey  •,  for  want  of 
which  they  could  not  advance.  But,  it  being  resolved 
within  a  day  or  two  to  storm  Seibi/,  I  stayed  till  that  bu- 
siness was  over  ;  which  proved  as  effectual  for  the  relief 
of  the  Scot's  arnn/. 

The  Governour  of  York,  Coll.  Bel/asis,  lay  in  Selby 

with  2000  men.     We  drew  our  horse  and  foot  close  to 

the  town.   Sir  John  Me'.drum  led-on  the  foot,  which  had 

their  sevt^ral  posts  appointed  them,    where  the/  should 

storm  ;  I  with  the  horse  being  ready  to  second  them.   The 

enemy  within  defended  themseivc?  stoutly  a  good  while. 

Our  men  at  length  beat  them  from  the  line,  but  could 

aot  advance  further  because  of  the  horse  within.     I  got 

a  bairicado  open,  which  let  us  in  betwixt  the  houses  and 

the  river.    He  e  we  hid  an  encounter  with  their  horse: 

after  one  charg«%  they  fled  ov(  •  a  bridge  of  boats  to  Yorh  : 

their  horse  caMe  up,  and  charged  us  again,  where  my 

Jiorse  was  overthrown  ;  I  being  single  a  little  before  my 

men,  who  presently  relieved  me,  and  forced  the  enemy 

back.  Ihcy  retreated  also  to  }ork.  In  this  charge  we  took 

Colonel  Bti/asis,  Governour  of  Yoj/i.     By  this  time  the 
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foot  hnd  entered  the  town,  and  had  taken  many  prisoners. 
T!)is  good  SMCC0S3  odours  r/ii  aieni  into  proat  di^rfactioii 
and  fear  at  }'.'  =  .'.  ;  "o  liiat  they  speedily  sent  1:0  the  llrirl  of 
Ntwcas.'.'c  to  liriste  back  thither,  believing  we  would  pre- 
sently attempt  them. 

Thisncvvs  suddenly  rrJLd  him  back,  Icavint^  fhe  .9co/y, 
who  with  c  Id,  ?'.d  ofien  alarms,  were  reduced  to  great 
extremitv.    V'ot.  now  thcv  advance  after  him. 

The  F/.)r:  of  Ne\'C(i.s!le  gets  into  York  :  the  Scr.fs  join 
with  xxv  i  iiherat  IfiUierhji ;  and  all  together  they  i;^Hle 
1 G, 000  foot,  nnd  4.000  horse.  They  march. on  to  Jo ■..',. 
,■  Foi  the  siege  of  York  it  was  thought  necessary  to  have  TIic  Pa- linnicnt 
more  men,  the  town  being  large  in  cotnpass,  and  strongly  Voij^.  "  ' ''' 
manned.  The  Earl  of  i'raford,  Lindsei/,  and  my  Sf^/f, 
were  sent  to  the  Earl  of  AL/nc/a^st'er,  to  dc'ire  him  to  join 
with  us  in  thesiegcj  towhi:h  he  willingly  consented,  briiig- 
ing  an  addition  of  6,000  foot,  and  3,00O  liorse. 

No'.v  the  Army  had  three  Generals,  Lcfj/  Manchester,  June  3,  iGu. 
and  Fairfax,  who  lay  apart  in  three  severr.l  qu-utcrs  before 
the  town  :   but  the  norih  side  still  remained  opcu. 

Some  time  was  spent  here  without  any  coiiside'-able 
action,  till,  in  my  Lord  of  Mrmchester's  quarters,  op- 
proaches  were  made  to  St.  Mary' ft  tower,  and  they  soon 
came  to  mine  it,  Colon^'l  Crayfor(/^  a  Sc>itchr:uivi,  who 
commanded  that  quarter,  spruns^  fhe  >,(inc*y  (being  ambi-  *  june  lO,  kjh. 
tious  to  have  the  honour  alone  of  it, "»  witho  u  acq^iainiing 
the'Other  t\vo  Generj's,  for  their  advice  and  concurrence  j 
which  proved  very  prejutlicial :  for  liaving  enj^aged  his 
party  against  the  v^hoie  strength  of  the  town,  without 
more  torces  to  second  liim,  he  was  repiils'^d  witn  the  loss 
of  three  hundred  men ;  tor  which  b:-  had  surely  been 
called  to  an  account,  but  escaped  the  better  by  reason  oi 
this  tJ-nimrirfi! ^orcrnmenf 

Soon  aher  Prince  A<Y/>^rf  came  to  relieve  the  town.  I'lincp  Rnpcrtad 
We  raised  ifie  siege,  ht'.**"}/  Vlnore  was  appointed  the 
rendezvous-  Tiio  who'o'  Army  drew  thuiier.  About  a 
miio  from  then:e  lav  the  Prince,  the  river  (nise  being  be- 
twixt uh  w:nch  he  tnat  night  j  cs  .od-over  at  V()j)lcion.  The 
next  diry  nc  drew  iiis  .•■'•T<y'  i:uo  ih--  .  anif  M()ore,  which, 
being  new  j«'in::d  wu.i  r.iy  LotU  of  i\(*n'ctistle's  army, 
maac  about  'J  J  or  W4,000  nifn;  we  sonictnin^-  more. 
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We  were  divided  jti  our  opinions  what  to  do.  The 
F.Pf^Uxh  were  lor  /i::li;iiis;\  the  Scots  for  retreating,  to 
gain  (as  they  alledged)  both  time  and  place  Oi  more  ad- 
vantage. 

This  being  resolvpj-on,  we  marcned-away  to  Tadcmter, 
which  w.^de  theencmv  advinct;  the  faster. 

Lioutei.'ant-Geiierai  (  romtvt.'!/,  Lenfeu,  and  my  Self 
were  appci?it'.'d  to  bring-up  the  roar.  We  sent  word  to  the 
Generals  of  the  nec- :  ^ity  of"  making  a  staud,  or  else  the 
enemy,  having  this  advantage,  might  put  us  in  some  dis- 
order. But  by  the  advanta^v  of  the  ground  we  were  on, 
we  hoped  to  make  it  good  till  they  came-back  to  us,  which 
they  did. 

The  place  was  Marston  fields,  which  afterwards  gave 
the  name  to  this  battle. 

Here  wef  drew-up  our  army.  The  enemy  was  drawn- 
up  in  battalia  on  the  moor  a  little  below  us. 

The  day  being  most  part  spent  in  preparations,  we  now 
began  to  descend  towards  them.  Lieutenant-General 
Cromwetl  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  horse,  and  was 
seconded  by  Major-General  Lesley  j  I  had  the  right  wing, 
with  some  Scots  horse,  and  lances  for  my  reserves.  The 
three  Generals  were  with  the  foot. 

Our  left  wing  first  charged  the  enemy's  right  wing  : 
which  was  performed  for  a  while  with  much  resolution 
on  both  sides ;  but  the  enemy  at  length  was  put  to  the 
worst. 

Our  right  wing  had  not  all  so  good  success,  by  reason 
of  the  furzes  and  ditches  we  were  to  pass-over  before  we 
could  get  to  the  enemy  :  which  put  us  into  great  dis- 
order. 

Notwithstanding  I  drew-up  a  body  of  400  horse.  But, 
because  their  intervals  of  horse,  in  this  wing  only,  were 
lined  with  musketeers,  who  did  us  much  hurt  with  their 
shot,  I  was  necessitated  to  charge  them.  We  were  a  long 
time  engaged  one  within  another;  but  at  last  we  routed 
that  part  of  their  wing  which  we  charged,  and  pursued 
them  a  go(»d  way  towards  York.  Myself  only  returned 
presently,  to  get  to  the  men  I  left  behind  me.  But  that 
part  of  the  enemy  which  stood,  perceiving  the  disorder 
they  were  in^  had  charged  and  routed  them  before  1  could 
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get  to  them :  so  that  the  good  success  we  had  at  the  first 
was  eclipsed  by  this  bad  conclusion. 

Our  other  wing  and  most  of  the  foot  went  on  prosper- 
ously, till  they  h-\d  cleared  the  field. 

I  tniist  ever  remember  with  thankfulness  the  goodness 
of  God  to  me  this  day.  For  having  charged  through  the 
enenjy,  and  my  men  going  after  the  pursuit,  and  myself  re- 
turning back  to  go  to  my  other  troops,  I  was  got-in  among 
the  enemy,  who  stood,  up  and  down  the  field,  in  several 
bodies  of  horse.  So,  taking  the  signal  out  of  my  hat,  I  past 
through  tbcm  for  one  of  their  own  commanders,  and  got 
to  my  Lord  of  Manchester's  horse,  in  the  other  wing ; 
only  with  a  cut  in  my  cheek,  which  was  given  me  in  the 
first  charge,  and  a  shot  which  my  horse  received. 

In  this  charge  many  of  my  officers  and  soldiers  were 
hurt  and  slain :  the  Captain  of  my  own  troop  was  shot  in 
the  arm,  my  Cornet  had  both  his  hands  cut,  so  as  ren-^ 
dered  him  ever  after  imserviceable.  Captain  Michlethwait^ 
an  honest,  stout  gentleman,  was  slain :  and  there  was  scarce 
any  officer  who  was  in  this  charge  but  received  a  hurt. 
ColonelJ!ia7M^'er;,(who  should  have  seconded  me,  but  could 
not  get-up  to  me,)  charged  in  another  place  Major  Fair- 
faxt  who  was  Major  to  his  regiment,  had  at  least  tkirty 
wounds,  of  which  he  died  at  Tork,  after  he  had  been  abroad 
again,  and  in  good  hopes  of  recovery. 

But  that  which  nearest  of  ail  concerned  me,  was  the 
loss  of  my  brother*,  who  (being  deserted  of  his  men,)  was 
sorely  wounded,  of  which,  in  three  or  four  days  after,  he 
died.     He  was  buried  at  Mar n ton.     iEiat.  2ii.  - 

In  this  charge  as  many  were  hurt  and  killed  as  in  the 
whole  Army  besides. 

On  the  enemy';;  part  there  were  above  4,000  slain,  and  Tlie  Royalists  are  de- 
many  taken  prisoners.  jeated  withgirat 

Pnnce  Rupert  returned  into  the  south,  the  Earl  of 
Neivca.stie  went  beyond  sea,  with  many  of  his  officers. 
lorA  was  presently  surrendered,  and  the  North  now  was  The  city  of  York 
wholly  reduced  by  the  Parliament's  forces^  except  some  suncndentothe 

,,..«.■.■:. nno  Pailiainv-iit's  Army. 

garribom.  „,       ,  ,     .      ,     July  lO,  lOii. 

Soon  after  this  I  went  to  Hehnesfeij,  to  take-m  the 
castle  there,  where  I  received  a  dangerous  shot  in  my 

*2  t  4f  shoulder. 
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SirThomas  Tairflix,  shoulder,  and  was  brought  back  to  York,  all  being  doubt- 

Helnrsiev  (astlc,  is  *"'  °^  "^Y  recovery  tor  some  time. 

At  the  same  time  tlie  Parliament  voted  me  to  command 


dangerouslv  wound 
ed  in  ihe  shoulder. 


the  Army  in  the  South. 

But  my  intentions  being  only  to  keep  in  mlrid  what  I 
had  been  present  iiT  during  this  Northern  War^  I  shall  put 
an  end  to  this  discourse,  where  it  pleased  God  lo  d^'fer- 
mine  my  service  there. 

Yet  thus,  with  some  smart  from  his  rod,  to  let  me  see 
I  was  not  mindful  enough  of  returning  ii«y  humble  th  inks 
and  acknowledgments  for  the  dfiivrrartces  and  Tnt'cies 
I  received  ;  for  which,  alas  !  I  am  not  yef  capable  enough 
to  praise  him  as  I  ought  that  may  say  by  experiirnce, 
TJ  ho  IS  a  God  like  unto  our  God, 

Therefore  not  unto  ?/&,  0  Lord,  not  unto  us,  hut  unto 
thy  name  give  we  the  praii-e 

But  as  for  my-sclf,  and  what  I  have  done, -I  may  say 
with  Solomon,  J  looked  on  al'  Jhe  works  that  my  hands 
had  wrought,  and  on  the  labour  that  1  had  laboured  to  do^ 
and  behold  !  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

For  there  is  no  remembrance  of  the  wise  more  than  of  the 
fool  /or  ever,  seeing  that  which  now  is,  in  the  days  to  come 
shall  be  forgotten, 

T.FAIRFAX. 
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Some  Things  to  be  cleqied  during  my  Command  in  the 

Army, 


15Y  the  grace  and  assistance  of  God,  I  shaH  truly  set- 
down  the  grounds  of  my  actions  during  this  wiha})py  JVcir^ 
and  especially  of  those  actions  which  seemed  to  the  world 
most  questionable. 

My  first  engaging  In  the  sad  calatnities  of  the  War,  was 
abcur  the  year  i(i4l,  when  the  general  disiempcr  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  i  mean  the  difference  betwixt  the  King 
and  Parliament,  had  kindled  such  a  flame,  even  in  the  ht  art 
of  the  State,  that,  before  a  remedy  could  be  found,  the 
whole  body  was  almost  consumed  to  jishes. 

1  must  needs  say,  my  judgement  was  for  the  Parliament, 
as  the  King  and  Kingdom's  great  and  safest  Council :  as 
others  were  averse  to  Parliaments,  because  they  did  not  go 
high  enough  for  Prerogative. 

Upon  this  division,  different  powers  were  set-up :  the 
Commission  of  Array  for  the  King,  and  the  Militia  for  the 
Parliament.  Bui  those  cf  the  Array  exceeded  their  Com- 
mission in  oppressing  many  honest  people,  whom,  by  way 
cf  reproach,  they  called  Hound-heads,  who,  for  their  Reli- 
gion, Estates,  and  Interest,  were  a  very  considerable  part 
of  the  country  ;  which  occasioned  them  to  take-up  arms  in 
their  own  defence,  and  it  was  afterward  confirmed  by 
authority  of  Parliament. 

My  father,  being  yet  at  his  house  at  Denton^  where  I 
then  waited  on  him,  had  notice  froiu  his  friends,  that 
it  was    intended  he  should   be  sent-for  as  a  prisoner 
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CO  York:  he  resolved  not  to  stir  from  his  own  house,  not 
being  conscious  to  himself  of  any  thing  to  deserve  impri- 
sonment. 

The  country  suffering  daily  more  and  more,  many 
came  and  intreated  him  to  join  with  them  in  defence  of 
themselves  and  country,  which  was  extremely  oppressed 
by  those  of  the  Array  (who  alter  had  the  name  of  Cava' 
Hers)  and  he  (being  also  much  importuned  by  those  about 
him  J  seeing  his  neighbours  in  this  distress,  resolved  to  run 
the  same  hazard  with  them. 

Then  did  the  Parliament  grant  a  commission  to  him  to 
be  General  of  the  Forces  in  the  North ;  myself  also  having 
a  commission  under  him  to  be  General  of  the  Horse^ 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  place  to  relate  the  ser- 
vices done  in  this  cause  of  the  Parliament.  For  I  am 
rather  desh'ous  to  clear  my  actions,  than  to  ^tdare  them ; 
and  therefore  I  shall  say  no  more  of  this  three  years  war 
in  the  North,  there  being  nothing  (I  thank  God)  in  all 
that  time  to  be  objected  against  me  in  particular :  but  I 
shall  say  something  how  I  came  to  be  engaged  in  the 
South. 

Some  years  had  been  spent  in  those  parts,  in  a  linger- 
ing war  betwixt  the  King  and  Parliament,  and  several 
battles  so  equally  fought,  that  it  could  scarce  be  known 
on  which  side  the  business  in  dispute  would  be  deter- 
mined. Though  it  must  be  confest  that  the  Parliament's 
Army  was  under  the  command  of  a  very  noble  and  gal- 
lant person,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  yet  they  found  that  time 
and  delay  gained  more  advantage  against  them  and  their 
affairs,  than  force  had  done.  They  therefore  resolved  to 
make  a  change  in  the  constitutimi  of  their  armies,  hoping 
by  it  to  find  a  change  also  in  their  business,  which  was 
then  something  in  a  declining  condition.  In  this  distem- 
per of  things,  the  Army  was  new-modelled,  and  a  new 
General  proposed  to  command  it :  and  by  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  I  was  nominated,  though  most 
unfit ;  and  was  so  far  from  desiring  it,  that,  had  not  so  great 
an  authority  (which  was  then  unseparated  from  the  Royal 
Interest)  commanded  my  obedience ;  and  hnd  I  not  been 
urged  by  the  persuasion  of  my  nearest  friends,  I  should 
iiave  refused  so  great  a  charge.  But,  whetbec  it  was  from 
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a  natural  facility  in  me,  tliAt  betrayed  my  modesty,  or  fr'^m 
the  powerful  hand  of  God,  whxh  all  things  must  obey,  I 
was  induced  to  receive  the  corimand. 

Then  was  I  iomiodiatelv  vnted  by  the  Parliament  to 
come  to  London,  and  take  )T\y  r.ha;'»^e,  thoUj.-h  not  fully 
recovered  of  a  darxi^croiiG  wound  wSich  I  h?A  received  a 
little  before  at  Hchncslf.n,  and  '.vl.ich  I  heliove,  without 
the  miraculous  hand  oi"  God,  wou; J  have  orovcJ  iiu.Mtal. 

But  here,  (alis! )  when  1  bnni,'  m  mi)  id  the  sad  con- 
sequences that  crafty  and  tlesiy;iiinfT  nim  have  brought  to 
pass  since  thos.^fir^t  innocent  unti.  rtakings.  I  am  ready  to 
H  go  thai  ronhdence  I  once  lud  wuh  God,  when  1  could 
say  with  Job  Tid  f  die  I  tv:II  not  re-nave  mij  iniegrittj 
frrim  me,  nor  shall  my  h-dii  reproach  me  so  Ion  gas  I  live: 
but  I  im  now  more  fii  to  rake-up  Ids  complaint,  and  say. 
Why  did  I  not  die.  ?  n  h  did  I  not  gire-nj)  the  ghost  when 
my  t'fc  ivai  v)i  the  conjines  of  the  grave  ? 

God  having  been  pleased  thus  to  give  me  my  life  for  a 
prty,  I  took  my  journey  southward,  hoping  it  might  be 
sotue  ways  serviceable  to  the  publick.  But,  when  1  came 
thiiher,  had  it  not  been  in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart,  I 
could  not  hnve  supported  myself  under  the  frov^as  and 
displ.»asures  of  those  who  were  disgusted  with  these  alte- 
r.ttions,  in  which  many  of  titeni  were  much  concerned : 
ana  therefore  rhey  sought  by  all  mjans  to  obstruct  my 
proceedings  in  this  new  charge  j  though  they  could  not 
pi  •.vent  what  the  necessity  ot  a6fairs  prest  most  to  do, 
wnich  was  to  march  spe'?<!ily  out  with  the  Anny ;  yet 
were  we  by  them  made  so  inconsiderable,  for  want  of  fit 
and  necessary  accommodations,  that  it  rather  seemed  that 
we  were  sent  to  be  destroyed,  than  to  do  any  service  to 
the  kingdom. 

Sursily,  then,  if  we  had  had  no  other  end  but  self- 
interoit,  this  might  have  discouraged  us  :  but  it  wrought 
no  such  eflP.'Ct  on  me,  but  raihei  :;avf^  the  more  hopes  of 
future  success,  as  happened  to  \.'\.'  P.uiiamcni's  great  ad- 
vanta^^e.  Bat,  it  any  ill  use  hath  been  made  of  such 
mercies,  let  the  iticrcies  be  ackvu)wledgei  troui  God,  but 
the  abusers  of  them  receive  thji.*  due  regard  of  shame 
and  punishtnent. 

Being  thus  led-on  by  good  success,  and  clear  intension 
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of  publick  good,  some  of  us  could  not  discern  the  serpent 
which  was  hid  under  the  leaves  of  so  good  fortune,  nor 
believe  that  the  fruits  of  our  hopes  would  prove  as  cocka- 
trice-eggs, from  whence  so  mischievous  a  brood  should 
afterwards  spring. 

But  how  ill-deserving  soever  we  were,  it  pleased  God 
still  to  give  the  Army  such  success  in  the  years  of  i645 
and  1 646,  that  there  remained  in  England  neither  army 
nor  fortress  to  oppose  the  Parliament '  in  settling  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom. 

This  mercy  was  soon  clouded  with  abo'ninable  hypo- 
crisy and  deceit,  even  in  those  men  who  hjd  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  this  war  to  a  conclusion. 

Here  was  the  vertical  point  on  whicli  the  Army's 
honour  and  reputation  turiieJ  into  rrp)oach  and  scandal. 
Here  thepower  of  the  Army  I  once  had,  was  usuvpcil  by 
the  Agitators,  the  foreruimers  ol  confunion  and  anarctiy. 

My  commission  as  General  obliged  me  to  act  with 
council ;  but  the  arbitrary  and  unlimited  power  of  this 
council  would  act  without  a  General :  and  all  1  could  do 
was  ineft'ectual  to  oppose  them  ;  especially  when  the  Par- 
liament itself  became  divided. 

At  this  time  the  pay  was  with-held  from  the  Army ;  which 
increased  their  distempers.  '\  hen  followed  free-quarter  j 
and  that  wroui^ht  a  general  discontent  through  the  whole 
nation ;  which  gave  these  factious  Agitators  occasion  to 
carry-on  their  design  of  raising  their  own  fortunes  upon 
the  publick  ruin. 

I  was  much  troubled  to  see  things  in  this,  condition, 
and  rather  dcLircd  to  be  a  sutterer  than  a  commander. 
But,  before  1  laid-down  my  commission,  1  thought  hi  to 
consult  some  friends,  rather  than  gratify  my  private  rea- 
son and  desires  :  especially  haviiig  received  it  from  a  pub- 
lick authority;  whiih  might  justly  expect  to  have  notice 
before  I  laid  it  d<3wii. 


afterwards  suffered  irom  these  disturbers. 

1  *^hall  now  descend  to  some  particulars  of  their  agi- 
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The  first  time  I  took  notice  of  them,  was  at  A^o///nir- 
ham,  by  the  soldiers  meeting  to  frame  a  Petition  to  the 
Parliament  about  their  arrears.  The  thing  seemed  just;  but, 
not  liking  the  way,  I  spake  with  some  ofHcers,  who  were 
principally  enpfaged  in  it,  and  got  it  suppressed  for  that 
time.  But  this  was  only  as  the  cutting  off*  a  Hydra's 
head ;  for  they  began  again,  not  so  neai  the  head-quar- 
ters, but  in  more  remote  corners  of  the  Army  ;  so  that, 
before  I  could  prevent  it,  they  presented  it  to  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  at  which  they  were  highly  displeased. 

They  now  fell  into  differences,  the  consequence  of 
which  did  not  only  prove  fatal  to  the  King,  but  destructive 
to  themselves :  the  one  strivin^o  uphold  their  authority ; 
the  other,  who  had  a  spirit  of  unsettlement,  to  preserve 
themselves  from  the  ruin  they  feared. 

This,  with  a  natural  inclination  to  change,  I  believe, 
created  thoughts  of  a  new  government,  which  in  time 
attained  the  name  of  a  Commonwealth,  but  never  arrived 
to  the  perfection  of  itj  being  sometimes  detnocratical,  then 
oligarchical,  lastly  anarchical :  and  indeed  all  the  ways  of 
attaining  to  it,  seemed  nothing  but  confusion.  For  now 
the  officers  of  the  Army  were  placed  and  displaced  at  the 
will  of  the  new  Agitators :  and  violence  so  prevailed,  that 
It  was  above  m^  power  to  restrain  it.  This  made  me  have 
recourse  to  my  friends,  to  get  me  a  discharge  from  my 
command.  And  several  Members  of  Parliament  met  and 
consulted  about  it :  but  none  would  undertake  to  move  it 
(o  the  House,  as  affairs  then  stood  ;  believing  such  a  mo- 
tion would  be  unpleasing  to  them. 

This  was  the  answer  I  received  from  them,  and  that  I 
should  satisfy  myself ;  for  it  would  be  the  Parliament's 
care  to  compose  all  things  for  the  good  and  settlement  of 
the  kingdom. 

These  hopes  did  a  little  support  my  spirit,  but  could  not 
balance  the  grief  and  trouble  I  had,  that  I  could  not  get 
my  discharge :  so  that,  if  you  find  me  carried-on  with  tiiis 
stream,  I  can  truly  say,  it  was  by  the  violence  of  it,  rather 
than  my  own  consent. 

The  Army  got  this  power  and  strength  by  corre- 
spondence with  some  in  Parliament,  who  found  it  after- 
wards to  their  own  trouble.     The  Army  marched  nearer 
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London -y  gnd  at  JVindnorj  after  two  days  debate  in  a 
Council  of  War,  It  was  rrsolved  to  remov?  all  out  of  the 
Hou:;e,  whom  they  conceived  to  be  guilty  of  obstructing 
(as  ihev  called  it)  the  publick  settlement. 

I  was  prpst  to  use  all  expedition  in  this  march ;  but 
here  I  resolved  to  use  a  restrictive  power,  where  I  had 
not  a  persuasive :  and  when  the  Lieutenant-General,  and 
others,  did  urg:o  me  to  sign  orders  for  marching,  I  still 
dclavod  it,  asevcM*  dreading  the  consequences  of  breaking 
Pai  lianicnt-^,  and  at  a  time  when  the  kingdom  was  falling 
into  a  now  war,  which  was  so  near,  that  my  delaying  three 
or  four  davi.  the  givin;y.ou'.  oi-ders,  diverted  this  humour  of 
the  Army,  from  bein^  Sittcsraen,  to  their  more  proper 
duiy  ;'S  Solditrs. 

1  h^ii  (Jill  Colonel  Po7/^r  declare  in  Wales;  great  forces 
did  rise  with  my  Lord  Goring  in  Kent ;  and  Duke  //a- 
mi'tivn  came  into  Englatul,  almost  at  the  same  time,  with 
a  powtrful  army  oi  Scots  j  ail  which  set-out  work  enough 
for  that  summer. 

This  I  write  to  shew  how.  by  Providence,  a  few  days  of 
delay  secured  the  Parliament  above  a  year  from  the  vio- 
lence which  soon  after  was  offered  them. 
In  Keiit,&c.  I  might  here  mention  those  great  and  dilHcult  actions 

the  Army  performed  that  year,  v.hicb  were  designed  for 
the  good  of  the  kingdom.  But  that  factious  party  grow- 
ing more  insolent,  as  success  made  them  more  powerful, 
I  shall  forbear  to  relate  them;  though  otherwise  they  would 
have  deserved  a  better  reracnibrance  than,  in  modesty,  it 
were  fit  for  me  to  give. 

I  shall  rather  punish  myself  with  the  continuance  of 
this  siory  of  He  iir«'|;ulariries  of  the  Army.  But  I  must 
not  forget  one  thing  of  very  great  concernin.  nt  in  the  after- 
changes,  which  should  have  been  inserroJ  before  the 
mentioning  ofthis  second  war;  namely,  the  King's  removal 
OftlieTOmovahifihe  hon\ /John !)>/:  the  sail  consequences  wliercot  till  my  heart 

lircJinct'j !,"'«' c!?it    ^'^'^  grief  in  the  remembrance  of  them,  as  tliuy  did  then 

ilKiKaddi  a  i)M  I'vof  with  care  how  to  prevent  them. 

l.oisf,  Ju.a  J.  loir.  Joeing  at  Sal/'ron  IVuidm,  in  ICswx,  1  had  notice  that 
Cornet  Joi/cp,  an  Arch  Agitata  r,  who,  quarurt-d  about 
Ox/ur  '\  had  seized  on  the  King's  person,  n moved  his 
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Barliament,  who  were  ordered  there  to  attend  his  Majesty, 
diat  they  refused  to  act  any  further  on  their  Commission, 
bdng  so  unwarrantably  interrupted. 

So  soon  as  I  heard  of  it,  I  immediately  sent-away  two 
regiments  of  horse,  commanded  by  Colonel  Whaley,  to 
remove  this  force,  and  to  set  all  things  again  in  their  due 
course  and  order.  But,  before  he  came  to  Holmby,  the 
King  was  advanced  two  or  three  miles  on  his  way  to 
Cambridge,  attended  by  Joyce,  where  Colonel  Whaley 
acquaint^  the  King,  he  was  sent  by  the  General  to  let 
him  know  how  much  he  was  troubled  at  those  great  in- 
solencies  that  had  been  committed  so  near  his  person ; 
and,  as  he  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  them  before 
they  were  done,  so  he  had  omitted  no  time  in  seeking  to 
remove  that  force,  which  he  had  orders  from  me  to  see 
done :  and  therefore  he  desired  his  Majesty  that  he  would 
be  pleated  to  return  again  to  Holmby,  where  all  things 
should  be  settled  again  m  as  much  order  and  quietness  as 
they  were  before.  And  also  he  desired  the  Commissioners 
to  re^ttsume  their  charge,  as  the  Parliament  had  directed 
them,  which  he  was  also  to  desire  them  to  do  from  the 
General.  But  the  King  refused  to  return,  and  the  Com- 
missioners to  act;  whereupon  Colonel  ff^haley  urged 
them  to  it,  saying,  *'  He  had  an  express  command  to 
"  see  all  things  well  settled  again  about  his  Majesty, 
'*  which  could  not  be  done  but  by  his  returning  again  (o 
"Holmbu," 

The  King  said  potttively  "  he  would  not  do  it ;"  so  the 
Colonel  prest  him  no  more  to  it,  having  indeed  had  a  spe- 
cial direction  from  me  to  use  all  tenderness  and  respect,  as 
WIS  due  to  his  Majestr. 

The  King  camff  chat  nieht,  or  the  next,  to  Sir  John 
Cutis* 8  hottse«  near  Cambridge ;  and  the  next  day  I 
waited  on  his  Majesty,  it  being  also  my  business  to  per- 
suade his  return  to  Holmby,  But  he  was  otherwise  re- 
solved. 

I  prest  the  Commissioners  also  to  act  according  to  the 
power  given  them  by  the  Parliament,  which  they  also  re- 
fused to  do :  so  having  spent  the  whole  day  about  this 
business,  I  returned  to  my  quarters ',  and,  as  I  took  leave 
of  the  King,  he  said  to  me,  i>ir,  I  have  as  good  interest  in 
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the  Army  as  you ;  by  which  I  plainly  saw  the  broken  reed 
heleaned-on.  '^ 

The  Agitators  could  change  into  that  colour  which 
served  next  to  their  ends  j  and  had  brought  the  King 
into  an  opinion  that  the  Army  was  for  him. 

That  it  might  appear  what  a  real  trouble  this  act  was 
to  me,  though  the  Army  was  almost  wholly  infected  with 
this  humour  of  Agitation,  I  called  for  a  Council  of  War, 
to  proceed  against  Joyce  for  this  high  offence,  and  breach 
of  the  Articles  of  War ;  but  the  officers,  whether  for  fear 
of  the  distempered  soldiers,  or  rather  (as  I  suspected)  a 
secret  allowance  of  what  was  done,  made  all  my  endea- 
vours in  this  ineffectual.  And  now,  no  punishment  being 
able  to  reach  them,  all  affairs  were  steered  after  this  com- 
pass :  the  King  and  his  party  in  hopes ;  those  of  the 
Parliament,  and  others,  who  kept  to  their  Covenant- inte- 
rest, in  <ears ;  so  as  for  many  months  all  publick  councils 
were  turned  into  private  Juntoes,  which  begot  greater 
emulations  and  jealousies  among  them.  So  that  the  Army 
would  not  trust  the  King  any  longer  with  the  liberty  he 
had,  nor  the  Parliament  suffer  the  Army  to  undertake 
that  which  was  more  properly  their  own  work,  to  settle 
the  kingdom  in  its  just  rights  and  liberties;  and  the  Army 
was  as  jealous  that  the  Parliament  would  not  have  care 
enough  of  their  security. 

All  things  growing  worse  and  worse,  made  the  King 
endeavour  to  escape:  which  he  did;  but  out  of  a  larger 
confmement  at  Hampton-Court,'  to  a  stralter  one  in  the 
Jsle  of  ffight. 

Here  the  Parliament  treated  upon  Propositions  of  Peace 
with  the  King ;  but,  alas  !  the  envious  one  sowed  tares 
lliat  could  not  be  rootcd-out,  but  by  plucking-up  the  corn 
also. 

The  King  was  the  golden  ball  cast  before  ilie  two  par- 
ties, the  Parliament  and  the  Army  ;  and  the  contest  grew 
so  great,  that  it  must  again  have  involved  the  nation  in 
blood.  But  tlie  Army,  having  the  greater  power,  got  the 
King  again  into  their  hands,  notwithstanding  all  endeavours 
to  hinder  it.        . 

The  treaty  was  !-:carce  ended  before  the  King  was  seized 
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on  by  the  hands  of  the  same  persons  that  took  him  from 
Holmby ;  soon  after  followed  his  trial. 

To  prepare  a  way  to  this  work,  this  Agitating  Council 
did  Krst.  intend  to  remove  all  out  of  the  Parliament  who 
were  like  to  oppose  them,  and  carried  it  on  with  such  se> 
crecy,  as  I  had  not  the  least  intimation  of  it  till  it  was 
done,  as  some  of  the  Members  of  the  House  can  witness^ 
with  whom  I  was  at  that  very  time  upon  special  business, 
when  that  attempt  was  made  by  Colonel  /  rtde  upon  the 
Parliament,  which  I  protest  I  never  had  any  knowledge  of 
till  it  was  done.  The  reason  why  it  was  so  secretly  car* 
ried,  that  I  should  have  no  notice  of  it,  was,  because  I 
always  prevented  those  designs  when  I  knew  them. 

By  this  purging  of  the  House  (as  they  called  it)  the 
Parliament  was  brought  into  such  a  consumptive  and  lan- 
guishing condition,  that  it  could  never  again  recover  that 
healthful  constitution,  which  always  kept  the  kingdom  iiv 
its  strength,  life,  and  vigour. 

This  way  being  made  by  the  sword,  the  Trial  of  tha 
King  was  easier  for  them  to  accomplish. 

My  afflicted  and  troubled  mind  for  it,  and  my  earnest 
endeavours  to  prevent  it,  will,  I  hope  sufficiently  testify 
my  dislike  and  abhorrence  of  the  Fact.  And  what  will  they 
not  do  to  the  shrubs,  having  cut-down  the  Cedar  ? 

After  this,  Duke  Hamilton,  the  Earl  of  Holland,  the 
Lord  Capel,  and  others,  were  condemned  to  death. 

It  is  fit  for  me  in  this  place  to  say  something  for  my 
own  vindication  ^bout  my  Lord  Capel,  Sir  Cha.  'a  LucaSf 
and  Sir  George  Lisle ;  who  were  prisone^^s  at  mer.y  upon 
the  rendering  Colchester:  seeing  some  have  questioned  the 
just  performance  of  those  articles. 

I  laid  siege  to  the  town,  and  made  several  assaults :  but, 
finding  their  forces  within  much  more  numerous  than  those 
I  had  without,  I  was  forced  to  take  another  course  in 
blocking  them  up,  and,  by  cutting  off  all  supplies,  to  bring 
them  to  a  surrender;  which,  after  four  months  close 
siege,  they  were  compelled  to,  and  that  upon  mercij, 
being  in  number  three  or  four  thousand  men ;  and  "  de- 
livermg  upon  merct/y  is  to  be  understood  that  some  are  to 
suffer,  and  the  rest  to  go  free." 

Immediately  after  our  entrance  into  the  town,  a  Council 
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of  War  was  called,  and  those  forenamed  persons  were  sen* 
fenced  to  die,  the  rest  to  be  acquitted. 

This  being  so  resolved,  1  thought  fit  notwithstanding  to 
transmit  the  Lord  Capel,  the  Lord  Noncich  Sec  over  to 
the  Parliament,  being  the  civil  judicature  of  the  kingdom, 
consisting  then  both  of  Lords  and  Com  non^,  an  '  .omost 
proper  judges  in  their  case,  who  were  cjuvj.]  .^le  for 
Estates  and  Families:  but  Sir  Charles  Luais.  n-vl  b^ir  0^nrg:e 
Usle,  being  mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  and  fulliag  into  our 
hands  by  chance  of  war,  wero  evocutei ;  -md  In  this  I  did 
nothing  but  according  to  my  Cotnmis' lor.,  md  th.  Tr^'st 
reposed  in  me. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  that  I  went  into  th-.  C'g,i>:  dur- 
ing the  trial:  to  which  I  answer,  that  it  was  ar  the  t  -  st 
request  of  my  Lord  Capefs  friends,  who  desired  luc  :o 
explain  there  **  what  was  meant  by  surrendering  to  Mer- 
cy:"  otherwise  I  had  not  gone  there,  being  always  un- 
satisfied with  those  courts. 

For  this  I  need  say  no  more,  seeing  I  may  as  well  be 
questioned  for  the  articles  of  Bristol,  Oxford,  Exeter,  or 
any  other  action  in  the  war,  as  this. 

I  have  now  related  the  most  remarkable  things  that 
might  be  alledged  against  me,  during  the  prosecudon  of 
the  war. 

One  thing  more  requires  I  should  say  something  to  it, 
before  I  conclude ;  that  is,  concerning  Papers  and  Decla* 
rations  of  the  jirmy  that  came-out  in  my  name,  and  that 
of  the  Council  of  Officers. 

I  say,  that,  from  thedme  they  declared  their  usurped  au- 
thority at  Triplow  Heath,  I  never  gave  my  free  consent  to 
any  thing  they  did :  but  being  yet  undischarged  of  my  place, 
they  set  my  name  in  way  of  course  to  all  their  papers, 
whether  I  consented  or  not :  and  to  such  failings  are  all 
authorities  subject.     Under  the  Parliament's  Authority 
many  injuries  have  been  done ;  so  h^e  hath  a  Generars 
power  been  broken  and  crumbled  into  a  levelling  faction.. 
Yet  even  this  I  hope  all  impardal  judges  will  interpret 
at  force  and  ravishment  of  a  good  name,  rather  than  a  vo- 
•  hmtary  consent,  which  might  make  me  equally  criminal 
with  that  faction.    And  if  m  a  multitude  of  words,  much 
Inore  in  a  multitude  of  actions,^  there  must  be  some  trans- 
gressions^ 
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gressions ;  yet  1  can  truly  say,  th .y  were  never  designedly, 
or  willlnlly,  committed  hy  ini\ 

All  rlie power  bein^  got  inrn  the  Army,  they  cut-up  the 
root  oi  kingly  government ;  after  this  '« ere  engageme'its 
made  to  aboli.sh  chat  tule.  Then  was  war  dtclared  against 
Scrtland  for  assisting  the  Kint;.  iind  several  leagues  made 
wif.h  foreign  Princes,  to  confedvratc  wiih  their  new  Go- 
vernment (which  was  now  a  Commonwealtk),  against  the 
Kingly  Power. 

AH  this  I  saw  with  grief  and  sorrow,  and,  though  I  pos- 
sessed the  love  of  the  Army  as  much  as  ever,  and  was  with 
great  importunity  sollicited  by  that  remaining  Parliamr-nt 
and  the  Soldiers  lo  continue  my  command ;  and,  though  I 
might,  so  long  as  I  acted  their  designs,  have  attained  to  v»  uat 
height  of  power,  and  other  ad v.mtatres,  I  pleased  ;  y.'U  by 
the  mercies  and  goodness  of  Gwd,  I  did,  so  lon^  as  I  con- 
tinued in  the  Army,  »  ppose  all  ttosewuys  in  iheir 
Councils ;  and,  when  I  c  u!d  do  no  more,  I  jhon  declined 
their  actions:  though  1  did  not  resign  my  Commission, 
which  I  had  from  the  Parliameut,  tid  the  remaiiiing  part 
of  it  took  it  f ro  n  nie. 

Thus  have  1  give  i  you  the  sum  of  (he  most  coiisid'^r- 
able  things,  for  which  the  world  may  censure  me,  during 
this  unhappy  war ;  and  I  hope  that,  in  all  my  weakness  and 
failings,  there  shall  not  be  found  any  crimes  of  such  >nag- 
nitude  as  to  make  me  be  uumi>cred  with  thuse  who  have 
doue  these  things  through  Ambition  and  Dissimulaiiun. 
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UNDFR  this  Stone  doth  He 

One  born  for  Victory, 
Fairfax  the  valiant,  and  the  only  .He, 
Who  c're,  fur  that  alone,  a  Conqueror  would  bt» 

'  Both  sexes'  virtues  were  in  him  combin'd ; 
He  had  the  fierceness  of  the  Manliest  mind. 
And  all  the  meekness  too  of  Womankind* 

He  never  knew  what  Envy  was,  nor  Hate ; 

His  soul  was  fill'd  with  Worth,  and  Honeity, 
And  with  another  thing  besides,  quite  out  of  date, 
Call'd  Modesty. 

He  ne'er  seem'd  Impudent,  but  in  the  Field ; — a  place 
Where  Impudence  itself  dares  seldom  shew  its  face. 
Had  any  stranger  spy'd  him  in  a  room. 
With  some  of  those  whom  he  had  overcome. 
And  had  not  heard  their  talk,  but  only  seen 
Their  gesture,  and  their  mien, 
They  would  have  sworn  he  had  the  vanauisht  been : 
For  as  they  bragg'd,  and  dreadful  would  appear. 

Whilst  they  their  own  ill-luck  repeated, 
P'^  modesty  still  made  him  blush  to  hear 
How  often  he  had  them  defeated. 

Through  his  whole  life  the  part  he  bore 

Was  Wonderful  and  Great. 
And  yet  it  so  a|>pear'd  in  nothing  more 
Than  in  his  private,  last  retreat : 
For  'tis  a  stranger  thing  to  find 
One  man  of  such  a  glorious  mind 
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A»  can  despise  the  power  he  has  got. 
Than  millions  of  the  Pulls  and  Braves, 
Those  despicable  fools  and  knaves. 
Who  such  a  piidder  make, 
Through  dulness  and  mistake, 
fn  seeking  afier  power,  and  get  it  not. 

When  all  ihe  Nation  he  had  won, 

Anu,  with  fxjience  of  bio*  d,  had  bought 
.SiDre  pr<  at  enough,  he  thought, 

Of  Fame,  and  of  Kcnown, 
Tic  I  lien  his  arms  laid-down, 

With  full  as  liule  pride. 
As  if  he'd  been  o'th'  conr|uer'd  side, 
Or  one  of  them  could  do  that  were  undone. 

He  neither  Wealth  nor  Places  sought; 
For  others,  not  himself,  he  fought. 
He  was  content  to  know, 
(For  he  had  found  it  so;) 
That,  when  he  pleas'd  to  conquer,  he  was  able  j 
And  left  the  spoil  and  plunder  to  the  rabble. 

He  might  have  been  a  King, 
But  that  he  understood, 

How  much  it  is  a  meaner  thing 
To  be  unjustly  Great,  than  honourably  Good. 

This  from  the  World  did  Admiration  draw. 
And  from  his  Friends  both  Love  and  Awe, 
Remembring  what  he  did  in  fight  before. 
Nay,  his  foes  lov'd  him  too. 
As  they  were  bound  to  do, 
Because  he  was  resolv'd  to  fight  no  more. 

So,  blest  of  all,  he  died :  but  far  more  blest  were  w*^ 
If  we  were  sure  to  live  till  we  could  see, 
Aiaao  as  great  in  war,  as  just  in  peace,  at  He. 
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PART  L 

A.  I  F  in  tlm'»,  as  in  place,  there  were  degrees  of  high 
■nd  low,  I  V  rily  bcl.cve  that  the  highe<«t  of  time  would  be 
that  Will cli  pas-od  between  '64()and  1660}  for  he  that 
the  ce,  as  from  the  Devil  s  Mountain,  should  have  coked 
upon  the  Wo  Id.  and  ob  erved  the  Actions  of  Men,  espe- 
cially in  Knglani.  mi;hi  have  had  a  pro.^pect  of  all  kinds 
of  inju  tice,  aid  ad  kinds  of  folly  tliat  the  world  could 
afford  ;  and  how  they  were  produced  by  their  llypocris/ 
and  Sel  conceit ;  whereof  the  one  is  double  Iniquity,  and 
the  other  d.'uule  Folly 

B.  t  n'f'ild  be  glad  to  behold  that  pro<;pect.  You 
that  have  liv.d  in  that  time,  and  in  that  part  of  your  age, 
wherein  mm  u  e  to  see  best  into  good  and  evil  {  I  pray 
you  set  'Hj  (that  coul  i  not  nee  so  well)  upon  the  same 
mountain  bv  the  relation  o*  the  actions  you  then  saw, 
and  ofth-irC.au  es,  I'reiensioni*,  Justice,  Order,  Artifice, 
and  i  vent. 

//  In  ihe  Near  1610,  the  Government  of  England  was 
Monarchic. I,  an.l  the  Ktn^  that  reigned,  Charles,  the 
first  o  rtiat  nam  •,  ')olding  th  V)vcrcignty,  by  right  of  a 
de^cc  )t  contiiMed  above  six  hundred  years,  and  from  a 
muUi  longer  dcMcnc  J^ing  of  bcotland,  and  from  the  time 
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of  his  ancestor  Henry  II.  King  of  Ireland  j  a  man  that 
wanted  no  virtue,  either  of  body  or  mind,  nor  endea- 
voured any  thing  more  than  to  discharge  his  Duty  towards 
God,  in  the  well-governing  of  his  subjects. 

B,  How  could  he  then  miscarry,  having  in  every 
county  so  many  trained  Soldiers  as  would  (put  together) 
have  made  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and  divers  magazines 
of  ammunition  in  places  fortified  ? 

^.  If  those  soldiers  had  been  (as  they  and  all  other  of 
his  subjects  ought  to  have  been)  at  his  Majesty's  com- 
mand, the  Peace  and  Happiness  of  the  three  kingdoms  had 
continued,  as  it  was  left  b  v  King  James ;  but  the  People 
were  corrimted  generally,  and  disobedient  persons  were 
esteemed  tsic  best  Patriots. 

B.  But  sure  there  were  men  enough,  besides  diose  that 
Were  ill-affected,  to  have  made  an  army  sufficient  to  have 
kept  the  People  from  uniting  into  a  body  able  to  oppose 
him. 

A  Truly  I  think,  if  the  King  had  had  Money,  he  might 
have  had  Soldiers  enough  in  England  i  for  there  were 
very  lew  of  the  common  people  that  cared  much  for  either 
of  the  causes,  but  would  have  taken  any  side  for  pay  and 
plunder.  But  the  King's  Ircasurc  wa^  very  low,  and  his 
Enemies  (that  pretended  to  be  desirous  of  rhe  people's  ease 
from  ta  \es,  and  of  other  specious  things),  had  the  command 
of  the  City  of  London,  and  of  most  Cities  and  corporate 
Towns  in  England,  and  of  many  particular  persons  besides. 

B.  But  how  came  the  people  to  be  so  corrupted  ?  and 
what  kind  of  people  were  they  that  did  so  seduce  them  ? 

^.  The  seducers  were  of  divers  sorts.  One  sort  was 
Ministers,  Ministirs  (as  they  called  themselves)  of  Christ ; 
and  somedmes,  in  their  Sermons  to  the  People,  God's 
Ambassadors,  pretending  to  have  a  right  from  God  to 
govern  every  one  his  parish,  and  their  Assembly  the  whole 
nation. 

Secondly,  There  were  a  .very  great  number  ^though 
not  comparable  to  the  other),  which  ;,notwithstandmg  that 
the  Pope's  power  in  lingland,  both  temporal  and  eccle- 
siasncal,  had  been  by  Act  of  Parliament  abolished,)  did 
still  retain  a  belief,  that  we  ought  to  be  governed  by  the 
Pope,  whom  they  pretended  to  be  the  Ficar  of  Christ, 
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and  in  the  right  of  Christ  to  be  the  Governonr  of  all  Chris- 
tian People;  and  these  were  kn  'Wu  by  the  name  of  Pa- 
psfs^  as  the  Ministers  I  mcMiioncd  before  were  commonly 
called  l^re,\l'i)ie>iaus. 

T  hirdly,  '  here  «vere  not  a  few.  who  in  the  begin- 
ning ot  the  ticij  Ics  were  rot  d  scoveied  but  shortly 
airer  dccl  re  them  elves  for  n  I  ib  rty  of  Religion ;  and 
those  ut  ^'  o'  diffcrenr  oj-ininn  from  one  another  '^'ome  of 
them  because  they  wmild  h^ve  all  C  on  regations  fiee  and 
inde;  en  entone  upon  another)  were  called  Independtnts  : 
others  th?t  held  b  |.rism  to  infant-,  and  lo  such  asunder- 
stood  nor  nto  what  they  are  ba^.rized  to  be  inelicctual,were 
called  therefore  •  nai  aptisif^;  others  that  held  thit  Christ's 
kingdom  was  it  this  tine  to  b«gin  upon  the  earth,  were 
called  J  iftli-m<  narihy  .Men;  bet-ides  divers  other  sects, 
as  Quakers.  Adamites,  &c.  whose  names  and  peculiar 
doctrines  1  do  not  well  remember.  And  these  vvere  the 
enemies  wl  ich  an^se  against  hi;*  Majesty  from  the  private 
interpretanon  of  the  Scripture,  which  had  been  exposed 
to  evcrv  man's  scanning  in  his  mothtr-ton^ue. 

Fourthly  There  were  an  exceeding  great  number  of 
men  of  the  better  «ort,  that  had  been  so  educated,  as  that 
in  their  yi  uth  having  read  the  books  written  by  tamous 
men  of  the  antient  < Grecian  and  Roman  Commonwealths, 
concerning  their  pohty  and  great  actions  j  in  which  books 
the  Pojjular  Government  wa<.  extolled  by  the  glirious 
name  of  Liberty  and  Monarchy  di-graccd  by  the  name  of 
Tyranrjy,  they  became  thereby  in  love  with  their  forms 
of  government:  and  o  it  of  these  n.en  were  chosen  the 
greatest  part  ot  tiie  ►^'ouse  of  Commons  }  or,  if  they  were 
not  the  greatest  part,  yet,  by  advantage  of  their  eloquence, 
they  were  always  able  to  sway  the  rest. 

» i.thly  I  he  <  it\  ot  London,  and  other  great  towns  of 
trade,  hnving  in  admiration  the  p  o:perity  of  the  Low- 
Countries  after  they  had  revolted  from  their  monaichPhi- 
li[ji:K  -^nu,  Kin  J  ot  Spain  were  inclined  to  ihink,  that  the 
like  change  of  Government  here,  would  to  them  produce 
the  HkcProsptrity. 

-ixchly,  I  here  were  a  very  gret  number  that  had 
either  wasted  their  fortunes,  or  thought  them  too  mean 
for  the  good  pares  they  thought  were  in  thcm&clves »  and 
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more  there  were  that  had  able  bodies,  but  saw  no  meani 
how  honestl)'  to  get  their  bread  :  these  longed  for  a  war; 
and  hoped  to  maintain  themselves  hereafter  by  the  lucky 
chusing  of  a  party  to  side  with,  and  consequently  did,  for 
the  most  part,  serve  under  them  that  had  the  greatest 
plenty  of  money. 

Lastly,  The  People  in  general  were  so  ignorant  of  their 
duty,  as  that  not  one  perhaps  of  ten  thousand  knew  what 
right  any  man  had  to  command  him,  or  what  necessity 
there  was  of  King  or  Commonwealth,  for  which  he  was 
to  part  with  his  money  against  his  will ;  but  thought  him- 
self to  be  so  much  master  of  whatsoever  he  possessed, 
that  it  could  not  be  taken  from  him  upon  any  pretence  of 
common  safety  with  ut  his  own  consent.  King  they 
thought  was  but  a  title  of  the  highest  honour,  which  Gen- 
tleman, Knight,  Baron,  Earl.  Duke,  were  but  steps  to 
ascend  to,  with  the  he'p  of  riches ;  they  had  no  rule  of 
equity,  but  precedents  and  custom;  and  he  was  thought 
wisest  and  fittest  to  be  chosen  for  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
that  was  most  averse  to  the  granting  of  subadies,  or  other 
publick  payments. 

£.  In  such  a  constitution  of  people,  methinks  the  King 
is  already  outed  of  his  Government,  so  that  they  need  not 
have  taken  arms  for  it ;  for  1  cannot  imagine  how  the 
King  should  come  by  any  means  to  resist  them. 

ji.  Tl^re  was  indeed  very  great  difficulty  in  the  busi- 
ness i  but  of  that  point  you  will  be  better  informed  in  the 
purs^uit  of  this  narration. 

B.  But  I  desire  to  know  first  the  several  grounds  of  the 
prcccnccs,  both  of  the  Pope,  and  of  the  Presbyterians, 
by  which  they  claim  a  right  to  govern  us,  as  they  do,  in 
chief;  and  after  that,  from  whence,  and  when,  crept  io 
the  pretences  of  that  long  Parliament  for  a  Democracy. 

J[.  As  for  the  Papists,  they  challenge  this  right  from 
a  text  in  Deut,  xvii.  and  other  like  texts,  accordii^  to 
the  old  Latin  translation  in  these  words :  And  he  that 
.  out  of  pride  shall  re/use  to  obey  ihe  commandment  of  that 
priest,  which  shall  at  that  time  minister  before  the  Lord 
thy  God ;  that  man  shall,  by  the  sentence  of  the  judge,  be 
put  to  death.  And  because,  as  the  Jews  were  the  ^opie 
•of  God  then,  ao  is  all  Chrieiendom  thefcopjb  of  God 
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now  J  they  infer  from  thence,  that  the  Pope,  whom  they 
pretend  to  be  the  High  Priest  of  all  Christian  People, 
ought  also  to  be  obeyed  in  all  her  decrees,  by  all  Chris- 
tians, upon  pain  of  death.  Again,  whereas  in  the  New 
Testament  Christ  saith,  y///  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
Heaven  and  in  Earth',  go  therefore  and  leach  alt  notions, 
and  baptize  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  tecich  them  to  observe 
all  these  things  that  I  have  commanded  you.  From  thence 
they  infer,  that  the  command  of  the  Apostles  was  to  be 
obeyed,  and  by  consequence  the  nations  were  bound  to 
be  governed  by  them,  and  especially  by  the  Prince  of  the 
Aposdcs  St.  Peter,  and  by  his  successors  the  Popes  of 
Rome. 

B.  For  the  text  in  the  Old  Testament,  I  do  not  see 
how  the  commandments  of  God  to  the  Jews  to  obey  their 
priests,  can  be  interpreted  to  have  the  like  force  in  the 
case  of  other  nations  Christian,  more  than  upon:  nations 
Unchristian  s  for  all  the  world  are  God's  people  ;  unless 
we  also  grant,  that  a  King  cannot  of  an  Infidel  be  made 
Christian,  without  making  himself  subject  to  the  laws  of 
that  Apostle,  or  Priest,  or  Minister  that  shall  convert  him. 
The  Jews  were  a  peculiar  people  of  God,  a  sacerdotal 
kingdom,  and  bound  to  no  other  law,  but  what  firs( 
Moses,  and  afterwards  every  High  Priest  did  go  and  re- 
ceive immediately  from  the  mouth  of  God  in  Mount  Si-, 
nai,  in  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Ark,  and  in  the  Sanctum 
Sanctorum  of  the  Temple.  And  for  the  text  in  St.  Mat- 
thew, I  know  the  words  of  the  Gospel  arc  not  Go  teach, 
but  Go  and  make  disciples-^  and  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  a  subject  and  a  disciple,  and  between 
teaching  and  commanding.  And  if  such  texts  as  these 
must  be  so  interpreted,  why  do  not  Christian  Kings  lay- 
down  their  titles  of  Majesty  and  Sovereignty,  and  call 
themselves  the  Pope's  Lieutenants  ?  But  the  doctors  of 
the  Roman  church  seem  to  decline  that  title  of  absolute 
power,  in  their  distinction  of  power  spiritual  and  power 
temporal;  but  this  distinction  1  do  not  very  well  under- 
stand. 

j1.  By' spiritual  potver  they  mean  the  power  to  deter-  of  the  meaning  of 
mine  points  of  faith,  and  to  be  Judges  in  the  inner  Court  'ii::::;^^:^:^ 
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of  Conscience,  of  moral  T  iitics,  and  of  a  power  to  punish  I 
those  men  ihat  '  bey  n-t  tbrir  Precrt:ts  by  ccclcsia  tical 
Ccnsme,  th- 1  is  bv  'xcnmmun  ca  ion:  and  this  power, 
they  say  the  !'ope  hath  immeJiatcly  Trom  Chri  t  without 
dependcnci  upon  any  King  or  ^ovcrclg  '  as  embly.  whose 
8ll^jccts  they  be  chat  ^tan«T excommunicate  IHit  for  the 
power  temi  oral  which  consists  in  judging  and  puni  hi  :g 
those  action-  that  ar  done  again  t  the  Civil  I  aws.  they 
say,  they  do  not  pretend  to  it  directly,  that  i><  to  t;3  only] 
so  far  forth  as  such  actions  t  nd  the  hindranve  <>r  ad« 
vancement  of  Reli.i  n  and  ;  ood  ^■ann  rs,  whicli  they 
mean  vhcn  they  say  rn  md  neaa  >i)ir  ml  -i 

B.  \  hat  power  then  is  le.'t  lo  Kings,  and  oih<-r  evil 
Sovereign-,  whi  h  the  Tope  n. ay  not  j  reten  lobe  his 
in  01  divc  ad  .spin  u,./ia  ? 

A  None,  or  very  little:  and  thi":  power  the  Pope  pre- 
te:  ds.to in  all  hrisundom.  lut scm  of  i - Eishoj s also 
(^pretended  to  have  it  in  iheir  several  dioces  s.  Jure  D/- 
vino^  that  i^  immed.ately  from  Christ,  without  deriving  it 
from  the  Pope. 

B*  But  what,  if  a  man  refuse  obedi  nee  to  this  prc- 
ten.^ed  po'.erof  the  Pope  and  his  Bi  hops?  What  harm 
can  Excommunication  do  him,  especially  if  he  be  the 
subject  of  another  Sovereign  ? 

A*  Very  great  harm  \  for  by  the  Pope's,  or  Bishop's, 
signification  ot  it  to  the  eivil  power;  he  shall  be  punished 
suffi  iently. 

B.  He  would  be  in  an  ill  casethrn,  that  should  venture 
to  write,  or  sj  eak  in  defence  of  the  civil  po^cr,  since  he 
must  be  punished  by  him  vi  hose  rights  he  defended  ;  like 
Uzza,  that  was  J-lain,  becau.e  he  would  needs,  unbidden, 
put  forth  his  hand  to  keep  the  Ark  from  falling.  But,  what 
if  a  whole  nation  should  revolt  from  the  Pope  at  once  ? 
What  effect  could  Excommunication  have  upon  the  Na* 
tion? 

A.  Why,  they  should  have  no  more  Ma's  said,  at  least 
by  any  of  the  dope's  Priests  :  and  beside>,the  Pope  should 
have  no  more  to  do  with  them,  but  to  cast  them  off; 
and  so  they  would  be  in  the  same  case,  as  if  a  nation 
should  be  cast-off  b\  their  Kng,  and  Iclt  to  be  governed 
by  themselves,  or  whom  they  would. 

B*  This  would  not  be  taken  so  much  for  a  punishment 
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I©  the  People,  as  to  the  King ;  and  therefore,  v/hen  a  Pope 
excommunicates  a  whole  nation,  methinks  he  rather  ex- 
communicates him'clf,  than  them.     But,  I  pray  you,  tell  ' 
me.  what  were  the  Rights  that  the  Pope  prctended-to  in  the 
kingdoms  of  other  Princes  ? 

.  J.  First,  An  exemption  of  all  Priests,  Friars,  and  Monks,  0(  the  rights  claim- 
in  criminal  causes,  from  the  cognizance  of  civil  Judges.  Se^tinjJSomrof" 
Secondly,  Collations  of  Benefices  on  whom  he  pleased,  other  Princet. 
native  or  stranger;  and  exaction  of  Tenths,  First-fruits, 
and  other  payments.     Thirdly,  Appeals  to  Rome  in  all 
causes  where  the  Church  could  pretend  to  be  concerned. 
Fourthly,  To  be  the  supreme  Judge,  concerning  lawful- 
ness of  Marriage  (/.  e.  concerning  the  hereditary  succes- 
sion of  Kings)  and  to  have  the  cognizance  ot  all  causey 
concerning  Adultery  and  Fornication. 

B.  Good !  a  Monopoly  of  Women. 

yi.  Fifthly,  A  power  of  absolving  subjects  of  theif 
duties,  and  of  their  oaths  of  fidelity  to  their  lawful  Sove- 
reigns, when  the  Pope  should  think  fit,  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  Heresy. 

£.  This  power  of  absolving  subjt^ctsof  their  obedience, 
as  also  that  other  of  being  judge  of  manners  and  doctrine, 
is  as  absolute  a  sovereignty  as  is  possible  to  be  ;  and  con- 
sequently there  must  be  two  kingdoms  in  one  and  the 
same  nation,  and  no  man  would  be  able  to  know  which  of 
his  masters  he  must  obey. 

»A.  For  my  part,  I  shall  rather  obey  that  master  that  had 
the  right  of  making  Laws,  and  of  inflicting  Punishments, 
than  him  that  pretended  only  to  a  right  of  making  Canons, 
that  is  to  say,  rules,  and  no  Right  of  co-action,  or  other- 
wise  punishing,  but  by  Excommunication. 

B,  But  the  Pope  pretends  also,  that  his  Canons  are 
Laws ;  and  for  punishing,  can  there  be  any  greater  punish- 
ment than  Excommunication;  supposing  it  true  (as  the 
Pope  saith  it  is)  that  he  that  dies  excommunicate  is  damn- 
ed? Which  supposition,  it  seems,  you  believe  not}  else 
you  would  rather  have  chosen  to  obey  the  Pope,  that 
would  cast  you,  body  and  soul,  into  Hell,  than  the  King, 
that  can  only  kill  the  body. 

A»  You  say  true  ;  for  it  were  very  uncharirable  in  me 
Co  believe,  that  all  Englishmen  (except  a  few  Papists) 
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that  have  beefi  bom  and  called  heretics,  ever  since  the 
Reiormation  of  Religion  in  England,  should  be  damntd. 

B  But  those  that  die  txcoinmuincaie  in  the  i  hurch 
of  England,  at  this  day,  do  you  not  think  them  also 
damned  ? 

./f .  Doubtless  he  that  dies  in  sin  without  repentance,  is 
damned;  and  he  that  is  excommunicate  for  disobedience 
to  the  King's  Laws,  either  Spiritual  or  Temporal,  is  ex- 
communicate for  s-in  ;  and  therefore,  if  he  die  excommu- 
nicate and  without  desire  of  reconciliation,  he  dies  impe- 
nitent. You  see  what  follows ;  but  to  die  in  disobedience 
to  the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  those  men  that  have  no 
authority,  or  jurisdiction,  over  us,  is  quite  another  case, 
and  bringrth  no  such  danger  with  it. 

B.  But  what  is  this  /icrest/  which  the  church  of  Rome 
so  cruelly  persecutes,  as  to  dejjose  Kings  that  do  not, 
>\'hen  they  are  bidden,  turn  ail  Heretics  out  of  their  do- 
minions? 

yi.  Heresy  is  a  word,  which,  when  it  is  used  without 
passion,  signifies  a  private  o,  inion.  1  hcse,  for  Example, 
the  Opinions  of  the  different  sects  of  the  old  l:*hilosophers, 
Academians,  Peripatetics,  Epicureans,  Stoics,  &c.  vi^re 
called  Heresies,  But  in  the  Christian  Church,  there  was 
in  the  signification  of  that  word  comprehended  a  sinful 
Opposition  to  him  that  was  Chief  Judge  of  Doctrines^  m 
order  to  the  Sniiation  of  Mens  Souls;  and  consequently 
heresy  may  be  said  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  power 
Spiritual,  that  Rebellion  doth  to  the  power  Temporal,  and 
is  suitably  to  be  persecuted  by  him  that  will  preserve  it 
power  Spiritual  and  dominion  over  mens  consciences. 

B,  It  would  be  very  well  (because  we  are  all  of  us  per- 
mitted to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  bound  to  make 
them  the  rule  of  our  actions,  both  publick  and  private) 
that  heresy  were  by  some  law  defined,  and  the  particular 
opinions  set-forth,  for  which  a  man  were  to  be  condemned 
and  punished  as  a  heretick.  For  else,  not  only  men  of 
mean  capacity,  but  even  the  wisest  and  devoutest  Chris- 
tian, may  fall  into  heresy  without  any  will  to  oppose  the 
Church  ;  for  the  Scriptures  are  hard,  and  the  interpreta- 
tions different  of  different  men. 

wjf.  The  meaning  of  the  word  heresy  is  by  law  declared 
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ill  an  Act  of  Parliar.icnt  in  the  first  Year  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, wherein  it  was  ordained,  Th-^t  the  Peso^s  who  had, 
by  the  Queen's  Letters  Parents,  the  Authority  Spiritual 
(meaiitnj^  the  Hicjh-Commis^ion)  shall  not  have  the  Au- 
thority to  aJjudj^e  anyMatter,or  ^'ause,  to  beH  Tesy,  but 
only  such  as  hf^retofo^e  have  been  adjudged  to  hi-  Heresy 
by  the  Authority  of  the  ("anonlcal  Scriptures,  or  by  the 
firsr  (our  General  Councils,  or  by  any  other  General  Coun- 
cil, whpre  the  same  was  d dared  Heresy  by  the  express 
and  plain  Words  of  the  said  Canonical  Scriptures,  or  such 
as  hereafter  shall  be  adjudvjed  Heresy  by  the  High  t'ourt 
of  Parliament  of  this  Realm,  with  the  Aissent  of  the  Clergy 
in  their  Couyocatlon. 

B.  It  seems  therefore  that,  if  there  arise  any  new  Error 
that  hath  not  yet  been  declared  Heresy,  (and  many  such 
may  arise)  it  canuot  be  judged  Heresy  without  a  Parliament. 
For.  how  foul  soever  the  Error  be,  it  cannot  have  been  de» 
clared  Heresy,  neither  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  in  the  Coun- 
cils, because  it  was  never  before  heard  of  and  conse- 
quently there  can  be  no  Error  (unless  it  fall  within  the 
Cotnpass  of  Blasphemy  against  God,  or  Treason  against 
the  King)  for  which  a  Man  can  in  b.quity  be  punished. 
Besides,  who  can  tell  what  is  declared  by  the  Scripture, 
which  every  Man  is  allowed  to  read  and  interpret  to  him- 
self? Nay,  more,  what  Protestant,  either  of  the  Laiety  or 
the  Clergy  ^if  every  General  Council  can  be  a  competent 
Judge  of  Heresy^  is  not  already  condemned  ?  for  divers 
Councils  have  declared  a  great  many  ot  our  Doctrine?,  to 
be  Heresy,  and  that  i,  as  they  pretend)  upon  tne  Autiiority 
of  the  Scriptures. 

A.  What  are  those  Points  that  the  first  four  General 
Councils  have  declared  H.  resv  ? 

b.  The  first  General  Council  held  at  Nice  declared  all 
to  be  Heesy,  which  was  contrary  to  the  Nic  ne  Creed, 
upon  occasion  ot  itie  H.^esv  ot  Alius,  wlucii  was  the  de- 
nying the  Divinity  ot  Christ.  I'he  econd  Ciieneral  Coun- 
cil held  at  Constantinople,  d-'clarvd  lie 'sy  the  Doctrine  of 
Macedonius  ;  which  ',^as.  thar  the  II  'ly  Ghost  wascreat  d. 
The  third  Council  assembK-d  at  Kphe^us,  condemned  itie 
Docrine  of  Nestorius,  that  there  vere  two  Persons  in 
Christ.     The  fourth  held  at  Chalccdon,  condcuined  the 
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Error  of  Eutyches,  that  there  was  but  one  Nature  m 
Christ.  1  know  of  no  other  Points  condemned  in  these 
four  Councils*  but  such  as  concern  Church-Government, 
or  the  same  Doctrines  taught  by  other  Men  in  other 
Words :  and  these  Councils  were  all  called  by  the  Em- 
perors, and  by  them  their  Decrees  confirmed,  at  the  Peti- 
tion of  the  Councils  themselves. 

yf,  I  sec  by  this,  that  both  the  calling  of  the  Council, 
and  the  confirmation  of  their  Doctrine  and  Church-Go- 
vernment, had  no  obligatory  force,  but  from  the  authority 
of  the  Emperor.  How  comes  it  then  to  pass,  that  they 
take  upon  them  now  a  legislative  power,  and  say  their 
Canons  are  Laws  ?  That  text,  AH  power  is  given  to  me  in 
Heaven  and  Earthy  had  the  same  force  then  as  it  hath 
now,  and  conferred  a  legislative  power  on  the  Councils, 
not  only  over  Christian  men,  but  over  all  nations  in  the 
world.    • 

B.  They  say,  noj  for  the  power  they  pretend-to  is  de- 
rived from  this,  that  when  a  King  was  converted  from 
Gentilism  to  Christianity,  he  did  by  that  very  submission 
to  the  Bishop  that  converted  him,  submit  to  the  Bishop's 
government,  and  became  one  of  his  sheep ;  which  right 
therefore  he  could  not  have  over  any  nation  that  was  not 
Christian. 

A,  Did  Sylvester  (who  was  Pope  of  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  who  was  converted  by  him)  tell 
the  Emperor,  his  new  disciple,  beforehand,  that^  if  he  be- 
came a  Christian,  he  must  be  the  Pope's  subject  ? 

B,  I  beJieve  not ;  for  it  is  likely  enough,  if  he  had 
told  him  so  plainly,  or  but  made  him  suspect  it,  he  would 
either  have  been  no  Christian  at  all,  or  but  a  counterfeit 
one. 

A.  But,  if  he  did  not  tell  him  so,  and  that  plainly,  it 
was  foul  play,  .not  only  in  a  priest,  but  in  any  Christian  ; 
and  for  this  derivation  of  their  right  from  the  Emperor's 
consent,  it  proceeds  only  from  this,  *»  that  they  dare  not 
challenge  to  themselves  a  legislative  power,  nor  call  their 
Canons  Laivs  in  any  Kingdom  in  Christendom,  farther 
than  the  Kings  make  them  so."  But  in  Peru,  when  Ata- 
balipa  was  King,  the  Friar  told  him,  that  Christ,  bcbg 
King  of  all  the  World,  had  given  the  disposing  of  all 
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the  kingdoms  tbf^rein  to  the  Pope,  and  that  the  Pope  had 
given  Peru  to  the  Roman  Emperor,  Charles  V.  and  re- 
quired Atabalipa  t^  resign  it ;  and,  for  refusing  it,  seized 
upon  his  person  by  the  Spani  h  army  there  present,  and 
murdered  him  You  set-  by  this  '  how  much  they  claim, 
when  t'  ev  have  power  to  make  it  (jood." 

B  When  began  the  Popes*  to  take  this  authority  upon 
them  first  ? 

/4.  After  the  Inundation  of  the  northern  people  had 
overflowed  the  western  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  they  had 
posses  ed  themselves  ot  Italy ;  the  people  of  the  City  of 
Rome  submitted  themselves,  as  well  m  Temporals  ;is  in 
St  rituals,  to  the  Government  of  their  owr  Rishop  j  and 
then  fir>t,  was  the  Pope  a  Temporal  Prince,  and  stood 
no  more  in  so  great  fear  of  the  Emperors,  who  lived 
farnflp  at  (  on-tantinople.  In  this  time  it  was,  that  the 
Pope  be;2;an,  by  pretence  of  his  power  Spiritual,  to  en- 
croach upon  the  Temporal  rights  of  all  other  Princes  of 
the  W(  St,  and  so  continued  gaining  upon  them,  till  his 
power  was  at  the  highest,  in  that  period  of  three  hundred 
years,  or  thereabout,  which  passed  between  the  eighth  and 
the  eleventh  century,  that  is,  between  the  time  of  Pope  Leo 
III  and  that  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  For  in  this  time  Pope 
Zachary  I.  deposed  Chilpcric,  then  King  of  France,  and 
gave  the  kingdom  to  one  of  his  subjects,  Pepin ;  and  Pepin 
took  from  the  Lombards  a  gnat  part  of  their  territory, 
and  gave  it  to  the  Church.  Shortly  a'ter,  the  Lombards 
having  recovered  their  estate  Charles  the  CJreat  retook  it, 
and  gave  it  to  the  Church  again,  and  Pope  Leo  ill.  made 
Chares  hmperor. 

B  But  what  right  did  the  Pope  then  pretend  for  the 
creating  of  an  Emperor  ? 

j^.  He  pretended  the  right  of  being  Christ's  Vicar;  and 
what  Christ  could  give,  his  Vicar  might  give;  and  you 
know  that  Christ  was  King  ot  all  the  >Aforld. 

/?.  Yes,  as  God  ;  and  so  he  gives  all  the  Kingdoms  of 
the  World  ;  which  nevertheless  proceed  from  the  Consent 
of  the  People,  either  for  Fear  or  Hope. 

ui.  But  this  Gift  of  the  Kmpire  was  in  a  more  special 
Manner,  to  wit,  in  such  a  Manner  as  Moses  had  the  Govern  - 
ment  oi  Israel  given  him,  or  rather  as  Joshua  had  it  given 
Lim,  to  go  in  and  out  before  the  I'eople,  as  the  High- Priest 
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should  direct  him ;  and  so  the  Empire  was  understood 
to  be  given  him,  on  <  ondition  tobsiiirected  by  the  Pope  ; 
for  when  the  Popo  invested  him  with  the  Regal  Orna- 
ments, tlie  Pe.:pIo  all  cried  out,  Dens  dnt,  that  is  to  say, 
**  'tis  God  that  gives  it  ;'*  ?nd  the  Emperor  was  contented 
so  to  take  it.  And  from  ihai  time  .ill,  or  most  of  the  Chris- 
tian Xings.  do  put  into  their  Titles  the  Words  Dei  gratid, 
that  is,  by  the  Gift  of  God  ;  and  their  Successors  use 
still  to  receive  the  Crown  and  Scepter  from  a  Bishop. 

5.  'Tis  certainly  a  very  pood  Custom  for  Kings  to  be 
put  in  mind  by  whose  Gift  they  reign.  But  it  cannot  from 
that  Custom  be  inferred,  that  they  receive  the  Kingdom 
by  Mediation  of  the  Pope,  c^r  by  any  other  Clergy  :  for 
the  Popes  th  .nselves  received  the  Papacy  from  the  Em- 
peror. The  first  that  ever  was  elected  Bishop  of  Rome, 
after  the  Fmporors  were  Christians,  and  without  the  Em- 
peror's Con  "nt,  excused  himself  by  Letters  to  the  Em- 
peror with  this;  "  That  the  People  and  Clergy  of  Rome 
had  forced  hii  to  take  it  upon  him;**  and  prayed  the  Em- 
peror to  confrri)  it ;  which  the  Emperor  did,  but  with  a 
Reprehension  of  their  Proceedings,  and  a  Prohibition  of 
the  like  for  the  Time  to  come :  The  Emperor  was  Lotha- 
rius,  and  the  Pope  Calixtus  I. 

.^.  You  see  by  this  *'  that  the  Emperor  never  acknow- 
ledged that  this  gift  of  God  was  the  gift  of  the  Pope,  but 
maintained,  that  thePopedom  was  the  gift  of  the  Emperor." 
But  in  process  of  time,  by  the  negligence  of  the  Emperors 
( for  the  greatness  of  Kings  makes  thera  find  it  difficult  to 
descend  into  the  obscure  and  narrow  mines  of  an  ambitious 
Clergy),  they  found  means  to  make  the  people  believe,  that 
there  was  a  power  in  the  Pope  and  Clergy,  to  which  they 
■  ought  to  submit,  rather  than  to  the  commands  of  their 
own  Kings,  whensoever  those  two  Powers  should  come 
into  competition.  And  to  that  end  they  devised  and  de- 
creed many  new  Articles  of  Faith,  which  tended  to  the 
diminution  of  the  authority  of  Kings,  and  to  the  disjunc- 
tion of  them  from  their  subjects,  and  to  a  closer  adhe- 
rence of  their  subjects  to  the  Church  of  Rome; — Articles, 
either  not  at  all  found  in,  or  not  well  founded  upon,  the 

Of  tlierioiiibiiion  of  Scriptures;  As,  for  example,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  should 
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B,  What  Infiasnce  could  that  have  upon  the  power  of 
Kings  ? 

^.  Do  you  not  see,  that  by  this  the  King  must  of  ne- 
cessity ciih  r  want  I  he  priesthood,  and  thee  with  a  great 
part  of  do-  reverence  due  to  hiiii  from  the  mast  religious 
p^it  of  his  subjects,  or  else  want  lawl'ui  neirs  to  succeed 
l.'-^i :  by  which  moans,  beinj;^  not  taken  for  rh..'  Head  of 
t;..  "hurch,  lie  was  sure  in  any  controversy  betvveen  him 
a  ')     'e  Pope,  that  his  subjects  would  be  against  him. 

Is  noi  a  Christian  King  as  much  a  i5ishop  now,  as 
th».  H.  ?.u>.-;ii  Kiiigs  were  of  oiu  ;  for  among  them  Episco' 
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lame  common  to  all  Kings  ?  Is  not  he  a  Bishop 
.)  w  riom  God  hath  committed  the  charge  of  all  the 
.  his  subjects,  both  of  theLaietyandtheClergyi*  And, 
•)  iio  be,  in  relation  to  our  Saviour,  (who  is  the  chief 
..1  )  but  a  sheep  ;  yet,  when  he  is  compared  to  his  own 
sun;tcrs,  ihey  are  all  sheep,  both  la-ic  and  cleric,  and  he 
oniy  i.N  their  Shepherd.  And,  seeing  that  a  Chrisuan  Bishop 
is  but  a  Christian  endued  with  power  to  govern  the  Clergy, 
it  follows,  that  every  Christian  King  is  not  only  a  Bishop, 
but  an  Archbishop,  and  his  whole  dominion  is  his  diocese. 
And,  though  it  were  granted,  that  the  Imposition  of  iiands 
is  necessary  froni  a  priest,  yet  seeing  Kinus  have  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Clergy,  that  are  his  subjects,  even  before 
his  baptism  ;  the  baptism  itself  wherein  he  is  received  as 
a  Christian,  is  a  sufficient  Imposition  of  hands;  so  that, 
whereas,  before  his  baptism  he  was  a  Bishop,  he  is  now  a 
Christian  Bishop. 

u4.  For  my  part,  I  agree  with-  you.  This  prohibition  of 
Marriage  to  Priests  came-in  about  the  time  of  Pope  Gre« 
gory  VII.  and  William  I.  King  of  England ;  by  which 
means  the  Pope  had  in  England,  (what  with  secular,  and 
what  with  regular,Priests,)  a  great  many  lusty  Batchelors  in 
his  service. 

A  second  new  Article  of  Faith  of  the  same  tendency,  in-  Of  AunVular  Con- 
troduced  by  them,  was,  **  That  auricular  Confession  to  a  ♦•";!''""  ^'f  ^m*  'i>  « 
Priest  was  necessary  to  Salvation."  *'i'is  true,  that  before 
that  time,  Confession  to  a  Priest  was  usual,,  and  performed 
for  the  most  part  (by  him  that  confessed)  in  writing ;  but 
that  use  was  taken -away  about  the  time  ot  Kmg  hdwa;d 
III.  and  Priests  were  commanded  to  take  Conlessions  IroiU 
the  mouth  of  the  Confitent :  and  men  did  generally  be- 
lic\  e,  "  that,  without  Confession  and  Absolution  betoretheir 
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departure  out  of  the  world,  they  could  not  be  saved ;"  and 
"  that,  having  Absolution  from  a  Priest,  they  could  not  be 
damned."  You  understand  by  this,  how  much  every  man 
would  stand  in  awe  of  the  Pope  and  Clerijy,  more  than  they 
would  of  the  King  ;  and  what  an  inconvenience  it  is  to  a 
State  for  their  subjects  to  confess  their  secret  thoughts  to 
spies. 

B.  Yes ;  as  much  as  eternal  torture  is  more  terrible 
than  death,  so  much  they  would  fear  the  Clergy  more  than 
the  King. 

v:/.  And,  though  perhaps  the  Roman  Clergy  will  not 
maintain,  that  a  Priest  hath  power  to  rtmitsins  absolutely, 
but  only  with  a  condition  of  Repentance,  yet  the  people 
were  never  so  instructed  by  them ;  but  were  lelt  to  be- 
lieve, '*  that  whensover  they  had  Absolution,  their  prece- 
dent sins  were  all  discharged,  when  their  Penance,  ^which 
they  took  for  Repentance,)  was  p'Ttormed  " 

Within  the  same  time  began  the  Article  of  Transubstan- 
tiation.  For  it  had  been  disputed  a  lung  time  before  '  in 
what  manner  a  man  did  eat  the  body  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,"  as  being  a  point  very  difficult  for  a  man  to  con- 
ceive and  imagine  clearly.  But  now  it  was  made  very 
clear,  that  the  Bread  was  transubstantiated  intv>  Christ's 
body,  and  so  was  become  no  more  Bread,  but  Flesh. 

B.  It  seems  then  that  Christ  had  many  bodies,  anii  was 
in  as  many  places  at  once,  as  there  were  Communicants. 
I  think  the  i'riests  then  were  so  wanton,  as  to  insult  upon 
the  (Illness,  not  only  ot  conuncn  people,  but  also  of  Kings 
and  their  1  ounsellors. 

y/.  I  am  now  in  a  narration,  not  in  a  disputation ;  and 
therefore  I  would  have  y  r.u  at  this  time  to  consider  nothing 
else,  but  v\hat  tft'ect  this  doctrine  would  work  upon  Kings 
and  thtir  subjects,  in  relation  to  the  (  Icrgy,  '*  who  only 
were  able,  of  a  piece  of  t>read  to  make  our  Saviour's  body, 
and  thereby,  at  the  hour  of  death,  to  save  their  souls.** 

B.  For  my  part,  it  would  have  an  tft'ect  on  me  to  make 
me  think  them  Gods,  and  ro  stand  in  awe  of  them,  as  of 
God  himselt,  it  he  were  visibly  present. 

y/.  Be." ides  these  and  other  Articles  tending  to  the  up- 
holding of  the  Pope's  authority,  they  had  many  fine  points 
in  their  Ecclesiastical  Pohty,  conducmg  to  the  same  end ; 
oi  which  I  will  mention  only  such  as  were  established 
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within  the  same  time.     For  then  it  was  the  order  came-  Thelnstituti  )n  of 
up  of  Preachmg  Friars,  that  wandered  up  and  down  with  p^lj^J"  °*  Preaching 
power  to  preach  in  what  congregation  they  pleased,  and 
were  sure  enough  to  instil  into  the  people  nothing  that 
might  lessen  their  obedience  to  the  Church  of  Rome;  but  on 
the  contrary,  whatsoever  might  give  advantage  to  it  against  , 

the  Civil  Power.  Besides  they  privately  insinuated  them- 
selves with  Women,  and  men  of  weak  judgement,  confirm- 
ing their  adherence  to  the  Pope,  and  urging  them  in  the 
time  of  their  sickness,  to  be  beneficial  to  it  by  contribution 
of  Money,  or  building  religious  Houses,  or  pious  works, 
and  necessary  for  the  remission  of  their  sins. 

^.  I  do  not  remember  that  1  have  read  of  any  Kingdom, 
or  State,  in  the  world,  where  liberty  was  given  to  any  pri- 
vate man  to  call  the  people  together,  and  make  orations 
frequently  to  them,  or  at  all,  without  first  making  the  State 
acquainted,  except  only  in  Christendom.  I  believe  the 
heathen  Kings  foresaw,  that  a  few  such  orators  would  be 
able  to  make  a  great  sedition.  Moses  did  indeed  com- 
mand to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  expound  them  in  the  Sy- 
nagogues every  Sabbath-day.  But  the  Scriptures  then 
were  nothing  else  but  the  laws  of  the  nation  delivered  unto 
them  by  Moses  himself;  and  I  believe  it  would  do  no  hurt, 
if  the  laws  of  England  also  were  often  read  and  ex- 
pounded in  the  several  congregations  of  Englishmen,  at 
times  appointed,  that  they  may  know  what  to  do;  for 
they  know  already  what  to  believe. 

^.  1  think  that  neither  the  preaching  of  Friars  nor 
Monks,  nor  of  parochial  Priests,  tended  to  teach  men  what, 
but  ivhom  to  believe.  For  the  power  of  the  migtuy  hath 
no  foundation,  but  in  the  opinion  and  belief  of  the  people; 
and  the  end  which  the  Pope  had  in  multiplying  sermons, 
was  no  other,  but  to  prop  and  enlarge  his  own  authority 
over  all  Christian  Kings  and  States. 

Wiihin  the  same  time,  that  is,  between  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Great,  and  that  ot  King  Edward  III. 
of  England,  began  their  Second  Polity,  vvhich  was  to  bring 
Religion  into  an  Art,  and  thereby  to^maintain  all  the  decrees   I'he  Insiitntion  of 
of  the  Roman  church  by  disputation  i  not  only  from  the  s "I'loou'liruTi'li^a- 
Scriptures,  but  also  from  the  I'hilosophy  of  Aristotle,  both  tiuu. 
moral  and  natural.    And  to  that  end  the  Pope  exhorted 
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the  saiM  Fmporor  h\  Irttcr  to  rn  cf  fcliools  cf  all  kindR  of 
LitciiMuic  :   ;  in'  fn  ir  ilm  cc  iMcnn  tin  ii'sliniti*  ii  vi  Vui- 
vorf^itirs  .  (or.iiri  Itt'u  altn,  tin  Thivii>iiii's  In  j^rjui  ill  Palis 
and  in  (  xtnul.     It  is  Hue,  ihi;ii  there  wvxe  Sch'^>il.;  ii;  I'ng- 
laiiii  iiclrrc  tl.at  limo,  in  several  places,  ti  r  'l.i  iuMtiictioii 
oF  rlukircn  in  \hr  l.;;iiii   tonuuc,  tnat  is  ro  say    in  the 
t(ni(;iir  ol  tluciurcli  :   but,  tor  an  lliiivcisjty  ol  kniiing, 
tlu T"  was  noiu- 1-'-  cuvl  tiU  iliat  lire  ;   (IhhijtI)  ii  bi  not  nn- 
likrly  th.if  tlu'ie  mi'Jit  bothonsonu  l\!is<n>,-  ili.u  (.a;j;hi  Plii- 
losophv,  r»>j:ic   a!iJ  oilirr  aits,  in  ilivu.s  iViunasu  lics,  the 
IN ivMikv^ having  liitloelr.i'  toilo,biii  iustmlv.  At;trsoiiU'C<»l- 
lojMv  wiic  built  u>  tl'.at  jnnpos<>,  it  wa^  noi  \ow^  ijuic  bcloro 
many  iroiv  were  alJcvl  to  ih»  ni,  bv  tlit  Uevoiion  of  rrinces 
aiul  liishops.  auil  othrr  \\<.alt^^  nicn  :  ami  the  oisripline 
thoran  was  coiituuKii  b>  the  Popi  ;>  that  then  we'o,  and 
abuiuianco  ot  sclulars  were  suit  .hiili«r  by  iheir  t;ien»'sto 
study    as  to  a  place.  Jutiu  wheici'  th'"  way  vxasopen  and 
cavsy  to  pieiement   both  in  C  hurch  anJ  Conimonweallh. 
Tho  puifii  ihe  I  hurch  oi  \ioivc  oxpecud  from  iheni.  and 
in  crteci  recviveJ.   uas  the  mainltiiance  oi  the   Pope's 
dociriiH,  ami  ot  liis  ai  tii>  riiy  over  Kin.us,  and  tl.cii  sub- 
jcY  s,  by  Scl'r  l-iiiV!Ties  \\h<\  s'riv'ng  to  niake-gooi!  n  any 
points*  t  l"\i.;h    hai  w.  vc  iiici^nprehuiS'.blc,  and  eailug  in 
tlu  1  hll(^soph\  of  Ai'sioUe  to  their  assisianci .  w  nie  groat 
booksol  SciU'oI-v  i\iniy,v.  j.ich  no  man  else,  noi  tlu  y  tliin- 
selves.  wort  abU  lo  UM.erstand  ;  asanv  ni.,n  nu»v  perceive 
that   sli.ol  ciiisidir  ihe  wiitings  ot   I*' ler  Lcinbaui,  or 
Sc«iius,  or  ot  him  that  wrote  Cloinuuniaries  lipon  h>in   or 
^uar.  z,  .  r  any  o;her  ^ch^H)Ueiv;ne  ot  later  linus.      l  his 
kmUi  t  learning  liatn.nevtithcles.s,  b*.>enmu^h  adniiieil  by 
two  svdisoi  \'.ieii,  whowereothoiwi.se  prudent  <  nou>;li:  tlie 
one  ot  w  inch  s.>ris  were  of  those  tuat  were  already  vlevoti.  d, 
and  lealh  ailicii^inato,  to  the  Human  Church:  tor  itiey 
bduved  the  doctrine  before  i  but  admireU  ilie  arguments 
because  they  unuerstood  them  not,  and  yet  found  the 
conciusions  iv.  their  mind  ;  the  other  son  were  negligent 
men,  thai  had  rather  admire  with  others,  than  take  the 
pams  to  exaii.ine.     bo  that  all  MMtsof  people  were  fully 
resolved,  iioth  that  the  doctrine  was  true,  and  that  the 
Pope's  authority  was  no  more  than  what  was  due  to  lum. 
B.  1  sec  that  a  Christian  Iving,  or  Siaie,  how  well 
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soever  prnvidrd  be  bp  of  money  and  arms  fwbrre  the 
Church  »>l  Rome  hath  snr.h  :ii;thoiiiy)  H/iJl  liave  but  a 
liaiil  match  \ov  \y  for  v, ant  of  men  j  ^  their  fubjecls 
will  liaiflly  be  drawn  mto  the  fjeUl,  auvl  h.,iii  with  coinage 
agaii'.M  tluii  roust icmt.-s. 

1 1  It  istruc,  ui.t  ii-bclhons  h.ivf  been  rais('ii  by  ehurrh- 
men  in  the  I'-'iic';.  quarr*  1  avi»  •  -  Ku'gs;  (a>.  in  l-ngl;ind 
against  Kinji  J(»hn.  aui!  in  Fraiu  ■  ,._  .linst  Kin,,  II  iirv  IV.) 
whi^rcin  the  KIiij";  hi'  .i  ni'ie  ciinsitieraMi'  |)a!t  ol  the 
Pt()(»lc  on  tlu'ir  Mii'  ■,  il  ;ni  ijn- Pnj  i- h;uJon  !u  .  /Vndfiiey 
will  always  have  ihis  /\  l\antaje,  iMh>y  hav.  money  ;  lor 
thrrc  are  bnt  t  \\  nx-n  who.-c  consciences  are  so  trnilcr  as 
to  ri  fn>se  luon' v  win  n  ij  ry  wan'  it  liut  the  \\r' M  mis- 
cb'et  ilonc  u>  Kiiif  o  upon  preitnco  o'  religion  is  when  the 
Pope  ('ivos  povM  I  lo  'lUr  Kuig  to  iiiv.ule  aui>ther. 

li    1  wMi  '( I    how    King       enry  Vlll.   could    then  so  ni  the  Supprc«Mo!\ 
utterly  .xtin:  «,>  h  .h.  :ur„rltvot  the  Pope  in  England  ;  'li:;^'^}:^^'!!^' 
and  th't  wnh  ■  i  luy  rebel  I  on  at  home,  or  any  invasion  the  Ke4,n  <.i  ivms 
from  abr.  ,  ■.  iKiii)  tlieutli. 

A,  1  u  I,  T'lc  priests,  monks,  and  friars,  being  in  the 
height  >'  ,  ;'n\ver,  werf  now,  lor  the  most  part,  grown 
uiM  111'!  li'.i  licD.'i  i.s  ,  ami  tlureb\  tiic  force  oi  their  ar- 
gu  !>  uo  va.  now  la^en-away  l»y  ihescandui  ol  their  lives  j 
w  .1  lilt  g  ntiy  ami  mm  ol  good  education  easily  per- 
C'ocii.  uid  lur  I'.irliament,  c(Ul^istmg  of  such  persons, 
\v(  re  .hereioie  uilluij^  to  lake-away  their  power  ;  and  ge- 
neiall)  tht  common  p«ople,  (whiih,  from  a  long  ci'-tom, 
had  bei  n  in  love  wnh  iarliamentsj  wen?  not  displeased 
tlieiewith. 

Secondly,  the  diKirine  of  Lniher  beginning  a  little 
b»tore,  was  now  by  a  great  many  men  of  the  gieatest 
judgements  S')  well  receiviui,  as  th:  t  th(  re  was  no  tiope  to 
reMore  chr  Pope  tt)  hi,^  povser  by  rebellicm.  Ihndly,  the 
reveuue  ol  Abbies,  arid  .dl  other  religious  houses  tal.ing 
herel)\  imoilu  King's  hands,  and  by  hnn  being  liisposed- 
ol  lo  i.e  n.  .sieimntnigv  mlem^n  in  every  county,  c.uid  not 
but  niak.  iuem  do  thcii  best  to  conlirm  themselves  mthe 
posstSvSUiU  of  them.  Fourthly,  iving  Hi  nry  was  of  a 
naiuii-  qni^k  and  severe  in  the  punishing  of  such  as  should 
be  the  lirst  lo  oppose  his  designs.  Lastly,  (as  to  invasion 
from  abr»)au)  in  case  the  Pope  had  given  the  kingdom  to 
another  Prince,  it  had  beca  in  vain  j  for  England  is  ano- 
ther 
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ther  manner  of  kingdom  than  Navarre.  Besides,  the 
French  and  Spanish  forces  were  employed  at  that  time  one 
against  another :  and  though  they  had  been  at  leisure,  they 
would  have  found  perhaps  no  better  success,  than  the 
Spaniards  found  afterwards  in  1588.  Nevertheless,  not- 
withstanding the  insolence,  avarice  and  hypocrisy  of  the 
then  Clergy,  and  notwithstanding  the  doctrine  of  Luther, 
if  the  Pope  had  not  provoked  the  King  by  endeavouring  to 
cross  his  marriage  with  his  second  wife,  his  authority  might 
have  remained  in  England,  till  there  had  risen  some  other 
quarrel. 

B.  Did  not  the  Bishops  that  then  were,  and  had  taken 
an  oath,  wherein  was,  amongst  other  things,  that  they 
should  defend  and  maintain  the  regal  rights  of  St.  Peter ; 
the  words  are,  Regalia  Sancti  Petri,  (which  nevertheless 
some  have  said  are,  Regulas  Sancti  Petri,  that  is  to  say, 
St.  Peter's  rules  or  doctrine ;  and  that  the  Clergy  after- 
ward did  .  read  it  (being  perhaps  written  in  short-hand), 
by  a  mistake  to  the  Pope's  advantage.  Regalia :)  Did  not, 
I  say,  the  Bishops  oppose  that  Act  of  Parliament  against 
the  Pope,  and  against  the  taking  of  the  Oath  of  Supre- 
macy ? 

^.  No  J  I  do  not  find  that  the  Bishops  did,  many  of  them, 
oppose  the  King  j  for,  having  no  power  without  him,  it  had 
been  great  imprudence  to  provoke  his  anger.  There  was, 
besides,  a  controversy  in  those  times  between  the  Pope 
and  the  Bishops,  most  of  which  did  maintain,  that  they 
exercised  their  Jurisdiction  Episcopal  in  the  right  of  God, 
as  immediately  as  the  Pope  himself  did  exercise  the  same 
over  the  whole  church.  And,  because  they  saw  that,;by  this 
Act  of  the  King  in  Parliament,  they  were  to  hold  their 
power  no  more  of  the  Pope,  and  never  thought  of  holding 
it  of  the  King,  they  were  perhaps  better  content  to  let  that 
Act  of  Parliament  pass. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.  the  doctrine  of 
Luther  had  taken  so  great  root  in  England,  that  they 
threw-out  also  a  great  many  of  the  Pope's  new  Ar- 
ticles of  Faith;  which  Queen  Mary,  aucceeding  him, 
restored  again,  together  with  all  that  had  b.  .*  abo- 
lished by  Henry  VIII.  saving  (that  wh^vj^  «' uld  not  be 
restored)  the  religious  houses ;  anu  ihe  Bishops  and 
clergy  of  King  Edward  were  partly  burnt  for  hereticks, 
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partly  fled,  and  partly  recanted  :  and  they  that  fled  be- 
took, themselves  to  those  places  beyond  sea,  where  the 
refonued  religion  was  either  protected,  or  not  persecuted ; 
who,  after  the  decease  of  Queen  Mary,  returned  again  to 
favour  and  preferment  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  re- 
stored the  religion  of  her  brother  King  ('  dward  :  and  so 
it  hath  continued  till  this  day,  excepting  the  interruption 
made  in  this  laie  rebellion  of  the  Presbyterians  and  other 
democratical  men. 

But,  though  the  Romish  religion  were  now  cast-out  Ofthc  Papists  in 
by  the  Law  yet  there  were  abundance  of  people,  and  .^^belhald^S^^" 
many  of  them  of  the  Nobility,  that  still  letained  the  Jamei. 
religion  of  their  ancestors;  who,  as  they  were  not 
much  molested  in  points  of  conscience,  so  they  were 
not  by  their  own  inclination  very  troublesome  to  the  civil 
government.  But,  by  the  secret  practice  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
other  emis^aries  of  the  Roman  Church,  they  were  made 
less  quiet  than  they  ou:ht  to  have  been;  and  some  of 
them  were  induced  to  venture  upon  the  most  horrid  act 
that  ever  had  been  heard-of  before;  I  mean  the  dun- 
powder  Treason.  And  upon  that  account,  the  Papists  of 
England  have,  ever  since,  been  looked -upon  as  men  that 
would  not  be  sorry  for  any  disorders  here  that  might  pos- 
sibly make  way  to  the  restoring  of  ihe  Pope's  authority ; 
and  therefore  I  named  them  for  one  of  the  distempers  of 
the  S'ate  of  England,  in  the  time  of  our  late  King  Charles. 

B,  i  see  that  Monsieur  du  Plessis,  and  Dr.  Mv^rton, 
Bishop  of  Durha.n,  writing  of  the  progress  ot  the  Pope's 
power,  and  intituling  their  books,  one  of  them.  The  Mys- 
tery oj  Jniquity  \  the  other,  'Hit  Grand  Imposture,  were 
both  in  the  right :  for  I  believe  there  w^s  never  such  an- 
other cheat  in  the  world ;  and  1  wonder  ttiat  the  Kings 
and  States  of  Christendom  never  perceived  it. 

/i.  It  is  manifest  that  they  did  perceive  it.  How  else 
durst  they  make  war  against  the  Pope,  and  sjme  of  them 
take  him  out  of  Koine  itself,  and  carry  him  away  prisoner  ? 
But,  if  they  would  have  treed  themselves  from  his  tyranny, 
tney  should  have  agreed  together,  and  made  tnem^elves 
every  one  \ as  Henry  Vlll.uia^  Head  of  the  Cnurch  within 
their  own  respective  Dominions.  But,  not  agreeing,  they 
let  his  Power  continue ;  every  one  hoping  to  make  Use 
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of  it,  when  there  should  be  Cause,  against  his  Neigh- 
.  bour. 

Of  the  Rise  of  the  B.  Now,  38  to  thai  Other  Distemper  by  Presbyterians, 

?l*!!l!!^'l'-'^'l'^  I'resby.  |^q^  came  their  Power  to  be  so  create  being  of  themselves, 
tor  the  nioht  part,  but  so  many  poor  scholars  r 

j4.  This  Controversy  between  the  Papists  and  the  Re- 
formed Churches,  could  not  choose  but  make  every  Man,  to 
the  best  of  his  Power,  examine  by  theScripiures  **  which  of 
them  was  in  the  right  ;*'  and  to  that  End  the  Scriptures 
were  translated  into  vulgar  Tongues  ;  whereas,  betore,  the 
Translation  of  them  was  not  allowed,  nor  any  Man  permitted 
to  read  them,  but  such  as  had  express  Licence  so  to  do : 
for  the  l^ope  did,  concerning  the  Scripturei>,  the  same  that 
Mo.ses  did  concerning  Mount  Sinai :  Moses  sufFertd  no  Man 
to  go-up  to  it  to  hear  God  t>peak.,  or  to  gaz^  upon  ban,  but 
such  as  he  himself  took  with  him ;  and  the  Pope  suffered 
none  to  speak  with  God  in  the  Scrip'.ures,  that  had  not 
some  part  of  the  Pope's  Spirit  in  him,  ior  whicii  he 
might  be  trusted. 

B.  Certainly  Moses  did  therein  very  wisely,  and  ac- 
cording to  God's  own  Commandment. 

urJ.  No  doubt  of  it  j  and  the  hvcnt  itself  hath  made  it 
since  appear  so  :  for,  alter  the  Bible  was  translated  mto 
Eiifjish,  every  Man, — nay  every  Boy  and  Wench, — ihat 
could  read  English,  thought  they  spoke  with  God  Al- 
mighty, and  understood  what  he  saidj  and,  when,  by  a  cer- 
tain Number  of  Chapters  a  Day,  they  had  read  the  Scrip- 
tures once  or  twice  over,  the  Reverence  and  Obedieiice 
due  to  the  Reformed  Church  here,  and  to  the  Bishops 
and  Pastors  therein,  was  cast-off,  and  every  Manbe«ame 
a  Judge  of  Religion,  and  an  Interpreter  ot  the  Scriptures 
for  himself. 

B,  Did  not  the  Church  of  England  intend  it  should 
be  so?  "What  other  End  could  they  have  in  recommend- 
ing the  Bible  to  me,  if  they  did  not  mean  1  should  make 
it  the  Rule  of  my  Actions  ?  else  they  might  have  kept  it, 
(though  open  to  themselves),  to  me  sealed-up  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  and  fed  me  out  of  it  in  such  Measure 
as  had  been  requisite  for  the  Salvation  of  my  Soul,  and 
the  Church's  Peace. 

j4.  I  confess,  this  Licence  of  interpreting  the  Scripture 
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was  the  Cause  of  so  many  several  Sects  as  have  '-'in-hid, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  late  King's  Reign,  and  c  «  then 
appear  to  the  Disturbance  of  the  CommonweaUh.  But,  to 
return  to  the  Story ;  those  Persons  who  fled  for  Religion 
in  the  Time  of  Queen  Mary,  resided,  for  the  most  part, 
in  Places  where  the  Reformed  Religion  was  professed, 
and  governed  by  an  Assembly  of  Ministers,  who  also  were 
not  a  little  made  Use-of,  for  want  of  better  Statesmen,  in 
Points  of  Civil  Government ;  which  pleased  so  much  the 
English  and  Scotch  Protestants  that  lived  amongst  them, 
that,  at  their  Return,  they  wished  there  were  the  sa:ne Ho- 
nour and  Reverence  given  to  the  Ministry  in  their  own 
Countries ;  and  in  Scotland,  (King  James  being  then 
young,)  they  soon  (with  the  Helpof  some  of  the  powerful 
Nobility)  brought  it  to  pass.  Also  they  that  returned  into 
England,  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, endeavoured  the  same  here ;  but  could  never  effect 
it,  till  this  last  Rebellion,  and,  even  then,  not  without  the 
Help  of  the  Scots :  and  it  was  no  sooner  effected,  but 
they  were  defeated  again  by  the  other  Sects,  v/hich,  by 
the  Preaching  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  private  Inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  were  grown  numerous. 

3.  I  know  indeed,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  late 
War,  the  Power  of  the  Presbyterians  was  so  very  great, 
that  not  only  the  Citizens  of  London  were,  almost  all  of 
them,  at  their  Devotion,  but  also  the  greatest  Part  of  all 
other  Cities  and  Market-Towns  of  England.  But  you 
have  not  yet  told  me  "  by  what  Art,  and  what  Degrees, 
they  became  so  strong.'* 

ji.  It  was  not  their  own  Art  alone  that  did  it ;  but  they 
had  the  Concurrence  of  a  great  many  Gentlemen,  that  did 
no  less  desire  a  popular  Government  in  the  Civil  State, 
than  these  Ministers  did  in  the  Church ;  and,  as  these 
did,  in  the  Pulpit,  draw  the  People  to  their  Opinions,  and 
to  a  Dislike  of  the  Church-Government,  Canons,  and 
Common-Prayer-Book,  so  did  the  others  make  them  in 
Love  with  Democracy  by  their  Harangues  in  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  by  their  Discourses  and  Communication  with 
People  in  the  Country,  continually  extolling  of  Liberty, 
and  inveighing  against  Tyranny  ;  leaving  the  People  to 
collect  of  themselves^  that  this  Tyranny  was  the  present 
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Government  of  theStafe:  and, as  th?  Presbyterians  brought 
with  them  into  their  Churches  their  Divinirv  from  the  T^ni- 
Versities,  so  did  many  of  the  Gentlem^^n  bring  their  Poli- 
tics <Tom  thence  into  the  Parliament.  But  neither  of  them 
did  this  very  boldly  in  the  Time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  And, 
though  it  be  not  likely  that  all  of  them  did  it  out  of  ma- 
lice,  but  many  of  them  out  of  F.rror  ;  yet  certainly  the 
chief  Leaders  were  ambitious  Ministers  and  ambitious 
Gendemen  ;  the  Ministers  envying  the  Authority  of  Bi- 
shops, whom  they  thought  less  learned ;  and  the  Gentle- 
men envying  the  Privy  Council,  whom  they  thought  less 
wise,  than  rh«mselves.  For  'tis  a  hard  Matter  for  Men 
who  do  all  think  highly  of  their  own  Wits  (when  they 
have  also  acquired  the  Learning  of  the  University )  to  be 
persuaded,  that  they  want  any  Ability  requisite  for  the  Go- 
vernment of  a  Commonwealth;  especiaiV/  having  read  the 
glorious  Histories,  and  the  sententious  Politics,  of  the  an- 
cient popular  Governments  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
amongst  whom  Kings  were  hated,  and  branded  with  the 
Name  of  Tyrants,  and  popular  Government  (though  no 
Tyrant  was  ever  so  cruel  as  a  popular  Assembly )  passed 
by  the  Name  of  Liberty.  The  Presbyterian  Ministers,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  did  not 
(because  they  durst  not)  pul>!ickly  preach  against  the  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Church  ;  but  not  long  ^fter  (by  the  Favour 
perhaps  of  some  great  Courtier)*they  went  abroad  preach- 
ing into  most  of  the  Market-Towns  of  England,  (as  the 
preaching  Friars  had  formerly  done,")  upon  Working-days 
in  the  Morning  :  in  which  Sermons,  those,  and  others  of 
the  same  Tenets,  that  had  Charge  of  Souls,  both  by  the 
Manner  and  Matter  of  their  Preaching,  apply'd  themselves 
wholely  to  the  winning  of  the  People  to  a  liking  of  their 
Doctrines,  and  good  opinion  of  their  Persons. 

And,  first,  for  the  Manner  of  their  Preaching.  They 
framed  their  Countenance  and  Gesture  at  the  Entrance  into 
the  Pulpit,  and  their  Pronunciation,  both  in  their  Prayer  and 
Sermon,  and  used  the  Scripture  Phrase,  ( whether  under- 
stood by  the  People  or  not,)  so  as  that  no  Tragedian  in  the 
World  could  have  acted  the  Part  of  a  right-godly  Man 
better  than  these  did  ;  insomuch  that  a  Man  unacquainted 
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tvith  such  Art,  could  never  suspect  any  ambitious  Plot  in 
them,  to  raise  Sedition  against  the  State  (as  they  then  had 
designed )  or  doubt  that  the  Vehemence  of  their  Voice, 
(for  the  same  Words  with  the  usual  Pronunciation  would 
have  been  of  little  Force^  and  the  Forcedness  of  their  Ges- 
ture and  Looks,  could  arise  from  any  thing  else,  but  Zeal 
to  the  Service  of  God.  And  by  this  Art  they  came  into 
such  Credit,  that  Numbers  of  Men  used  to  go  forth  of 
their  own  Parishes  and  Towns,  on  Working-days,  leav- 
ing their  Calling,  and  on  Sundays,  leaving  their  own 
Churches,  to  hear  them  preach  in  other  Places,  and  to 
despise  their  own,  and  all  other  Preachers  that  acted 
not  so  well  as  they :  and,  as  for  those  Ministers  that 
did  not  usually  preach,  but,  instead  of  Sermons,  did  read 
to  the  People  such  Homilies  as  the  Church  had  appointed, 
they  esteemed  and  called  them  Dumb  Dogs. 

Secondly,  For  the  Matter  of  their  Sermons,  because 
the  Anger  of  the  People  against  the  late  Roman  Usurpation, 
was  then  fresh,  they  saw  there  could  be  nothing  more 
gracious  with  them,  than  to  preach  against  such  other 
Points  of  the  Romish  Religion,  as  the  Bishops  had  not 
yet  condemned:  that  so,  receeding farther  from  Popery  than 
the  Bishops  did, they  might,  with  Glory  to  themselves,  leave 
a  Suspicion  on  the  Bishops,  as  being  Men  not  yet  well- 
purged  from  Idolatry. 

Thirdly,  Before  their  Sermons,  their  Prayer  was,  or 
seemed  to  be,  extempore,  which  they  pretended  to  be  dic- 
tated by  the  Spirit  of  God  within  them  ;  and  many  of  the 
People  believed,  or  seemed  to  believe,  it :  for  any  Man 
might  see,  that  had  Judgement,  that  they  did  not  take  Care 
beforehand  what  they  should  say  in  theirPrayers.  And  from 
hence  came  a  dislike  of  the  Common-Prayer-Book ;  which 
is  a  set  Form  premeditated,  that  Men  might  see  to  what 
they  were  to  say  Amen. 

Fourthly,  They  did  never  in  their  Sermons,  or  but 
lightly,  inveigh  against  the  lucrative  Vices  of  Men  of 
Trade  or  Handicraft;  such  as  are  Feigning,  Lying,  Cozen- 
ing, Hypocrisy,  or  other  Uncharitableness,  except  want  of 
Charity  to  their  Pastors  and  to  the  faithful ;  which  was  a 
great  Ease  to  the  generality  of  Citizens,  and  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  Market-lowns,  and  no  little  Profit  to  themselves. 
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Fifrhlv,  Bv  pronchine  u.'  an  Opinion,  that  Men  were  to 
be  iissur  d  of  thfir  S  ilv  ttiiin  by  th  *  'IVstimnny  of  their 
own  nrivate  Spirit,  moanini;  rhe  f  loly  Ghost  dwelling 
Avif' in  th?m.  ^nd  from  t'^is  <^")pinion.  -he  Pe^jple  that 
found  in  t'leMtiselves  a  sufficient  flafrtd  toward  the  Pa- 
pists ^nd  an  \hi'itv  to  repvM  the  Sermons  of  these  Men 
at  th'ir  cominc^  Home,  madi  no  Douht  but  thit  they  had 
all  that  was  necessary  to  their  Salvation,  how  fraudu- 
lently and  v«ipitjrh  fully  soever  they  behaved  themselves  to 
their  Neighbours  that  were  not  reckorud  amongst  the 
Saints,  and  sometimes  to  those  also  who  were  thought 
worthy  of  that  Appellation. 

Sixthly,  They  did  indeed  with  great  Earnestness  and 
Severity  inveigh  ofteji  against  two  Sins,  carnal  Lusts  and 
vain  Sweating;  wliich  without  question  was  very  well  done. 
But  the  common  People  v.  ere  thereby  inclined  to  believe, 
that  noihmg  else  was  Sin, but  that  wliich  was  forbidden  in 
the  thiid  and  seventh  Commandments:  for  few  Men  do 
undf^rstand  by  the  Name  of  Lust,  any  other  Concupis- 
cence than  that  wliich  is  forbidden  in  the  seventh  Com- 
mandment ;  (for  Men  are  rot  ordinarily  said  to  lust  after 
another  Mar 'sCatde,  or  other  Goods,  or  Possessions.)  and 
therefor  they  never  made  much  Scruple  of  the  Actsof  Fraud 
and  >  alice,  but  endeavoured  to  keep  themselves  from  Un- 
cleanness  only,  or,  at  least,  from  lh^  Scandal  of  it.  And, 
wher-as  thev  did,  both  in  their  SerrTions  and  Writings, 
maintain  and  inculcate,  that  the  verv  nrt  Motions  of  the 
Mind, thai  wer^oi  that Tendency, that  is  to  say,  the  Delight 
Men  and  vV^omen  louk  in  the  sight  of  one  atiother's  Form, 
(though  ihey  checked  the  proceeding  ther^rof,  so  that  it  ne- 
ver  grew-up  to  b-r-  a  design,)  was  nevertheless  a  Sin,  they 
brought  youngi  Men  into  JJesperaiion,  and  to  think  them- 
selves damned,  because  they  couid  not  (which  no  iVlancan, 
and  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  Nature^  behold  a 
delightful  Ol .  ct  wiiho  't  Delight :  and  by  this  Meant,  they 
became  Conte.sfcors  to  such  as  were  thus  troubled  in  Con- 
science, and  were  ubcvcd  by  them  as  their  spiritual  Doctors 
and  Directors,  in  all  Cases  of  Conscience. 

B.  Yes,  divers  of  iliem  did  preach  frequently  against 
Oppression. 

vi.  '  '  is  true,  I  had  forgot  that;  but  it  was  before  such 
as  were  free  enough  from  it,  1  mean  tiie  couiiuon  People, 
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who  would  easily  believe  themselves  opprfssod.  but  never 
Opproivsors.  And  therefore  you  may  reckon  this  amongst 
their  Ariificcs,to  make  the  People  believe  they  were  oppres- 
sed bv  the  King,  or,  perhaps,'  by  the  Bishops,  or  by  both  ; 
and  incline  the  incnncr  Sort  to  their  Party  afterward,  when 
there  should  be  Occasion,  But  this  was  but  sparingly  done 
in  the  I  ime  of  Oiieen  Elizabeth,  v/hf>se  Fear  and  Jealousy 
they  were  afraid-of.  Nor  had  they  as  yet  any  great  Power 
in  the  Patlianunt-House,  whereby  to  call  in  Question  her 
Prcrojrative  by  Petitions  of  Right,  and  other  Devices ;  as 
they  did  afterwards,  when  democratical  Gentlemen  had 
received  them  into  their  Counsels,  for  the  Design  of  chang- 
ing the  Government  from  Monarchical  to  Popular,  which 
they  called  Liberty  ? 

B.  Who  would  think  that  such  horrible  Designs  as  these 
could  so  easily  and  so  long  remain  covered  with  the  Cloak 
of  Godliness?  For  *'  that  they  were  most  impious  Hypo- 
crites'* is  manifest  enough  by  the  War  these  Proceedings 
ended  in,  and  by  the  impious  Acts  in  that  War  committed. 
But,  when  began  first  to  appear  in  Parliament  the  Attempt 
of  popular  Government,  and  by  whom  ? 

A.  As  to  the  Time  of  attempting  the  Change  of  Go- 
vernment from  Monarchical  to  Democratical,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish. They  did  not  challenge  the  Sovereignti/  in  plain 
Terms,  and  by  tliat  Name,  till  they  had  slain  the  King;  nor 
did  they  challenge  the  Rights  of  the  Sovereignty  altogether 
by  particular  Heads,  till  theKing  was  driven  from  Londbn  by 
Tumults(raised  in  that  City  against  him),  and  had  retired, for 
the  Security  of  his  Person,  to  York ;  where  he  had  not  been 
many  Days,  when  they  sent  unto  him  nineteen  *  Propositions, 
whereof  above  a  dozen  were  Demands  of  several  Powers, 
essential  parts  of  the  Power  Sovereign.  But  before  that 
Time  they  had  demanded  some  of  them,  in  a  Petition, 
which  they  called  a  Petition  of  Highly  which  nevertheless 
the  King  had  granted  them  in  a  former  Parliament,  though 
he  deprived  himself  thereby,  not  only  of  the  Power  to  levy 
Money  without  their  Consent,  but  also  of  his  ordinary 
Revenue  by  Custom  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage,  and  of 
the  Liberty  to  put  into  Custody  such  men  as  he  thought 
likely  to  disturb  the  Peace,    and  raise  Sedition  in  the 

^         ■  ■   II  —I       —     .■■-!■■  ■  I      ■■      ■      ■!    I  I  ■■■■■■■  ■      11  I  ■  .1».    ■     ■  -        ■        .  ■  Mil 

*  'i'hesc  nineteen  Propoisitiuns  wcie  presented  to  the  King  at  York 
on  the  and  day  ot"  June,  1(>42.  'i'hcy  aie  set-down  at  lenjith  in  Mr. 
'1  liomas  May's  excellent  History  <>f  the  Loni?  Pailianient,  Chapter  iv, 
panes  1^4,  I'.'fi,  1«(>,  and  Ml,  ot  the  laic  luliliijii  in  tlu^ilo,  publislied  in 
tlicyear  1811. 
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Kingdom.  As  for  the  Men  that  did  this,  'tis  enotrgh  to 
say  they  were  the  Members  of  the  last  Parliament,  (which 
the  King  had  dissolved  on  the  5th  of  May,  If)40.)and  of 
some  other  Pa  rliame  sin  the  Beginning  of  King  Charles's, 
and  in  the  End  of  K  g  James's,  reign ;  to  name  them  all  is 
not  necessary,  farthe  than  the  story  shall  require.  Most 
of  them  were  Memb  's  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
there  were  some  few  at  were  Members  of  the  House  of 
Lords  :  but  all  of  thei  ,  in  both  Houses,  were  such  Per- 
sons as  had  a  great  Op  non  of  their  own  Sufficiency  in 
Politicks,  which  they  t  ught  was  not  sufficiently  taken 
Notice-of  by  the  King. 

B.  How  could  the  P  liament,  when  the  King  had  a 
great  Navy,  and  a  great  umber  of  trained  Soldiers,  and 
all  the  Magazines  of  Ammunition  in  his  Power,  be  able 
to  begin  the  War  ? 

J,  The  King  had  these  Things,  indeed,  in,his  Right, 
But  that  signifies  little  ;  when  they  that  had  the  Custody 
of  the  Navy  and  Magazines,  and  with  them  all  the  trained 
Soldiers, and  in  a  Manner  all  his  Subjects,  were,  (by  the 
preaching  of  Presbyterian  Ministers,  and  the  seditious 
Whisperings  of  false  and  ignorant  Politicians,)  made  his 
Enemies :  And  when  the  King  could  have  no  Money 
bat  what  the  Pai  liament  should  give  him  j  which,  you  may 
be  sure,  should  not  be  enough  to  maintain  his  Regal  Power, 
which  they  intended  to  take  from  him. 
oithctnubiM  in  ^^^  yet  1  think  they  would  never  have  adventured 
ficotlaiul  iutheYrar  into  the  Field,  but  for  that  unlucky  Business  of  imposing 
upon  the  Scots  (who  were  all  Presbyterians)  our  Book  di 
Common- Prayer.  For,  I  believe,  the  English  would  never 
have  taken  it  well  that  the  Parliament  should  make  War 
upon  the  Kilig  upon  any  Provocation,  unless  it  were  in 
their  mvn  Defence,  in  case  the  King  should,  first,  make 
Warupon  them;  and  therefore  it  behoved  them  to  provoke 
the  King,  that  he  might  do  something  that  might  look  like 
Hostility.  It  happened  in  the  Year  1 G.")?*  that  the  King  ( by 
the  Advice  '^s  it  is  thought,  of  Dr.  Laud,  the  Archbibhop 
of  Canterbury),  sent-down  a  Book  of  Common-Prayer 
into  Scotland,  (which  did  not  differ  in  Substance  from  ours, 
nor  much  in  \Vords,  besides  the  putting  of  the  Word  Pres- 
byter for  that  of  Minister),  commanding  it  to  be  used  (for 
the  sake  of  Conformity  to  the  Church  ot  this  Kingdom)  by 
the  Ministers  there,  for  aiji  ordinary  Form  of  divine  Service.. 
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This,  bting  read  in  the  Church  at  Edinburgh  *,cause4  such 
a  Tumult  there,  that  he  that  read  it  had  much  ado  to  escape 
with  his  Life;  and  it  gave  Occasion  to  the  greatest  Part  of  the 
Nobility  and  others  to  enter,  by  their  own  Authority,  into 
a  Covenant  amongst  themselves,  (which  impudently  they 
called  a  Coienanl  uilh  God),  to  put-down  Episcopacy, 
vvithcutconsuhing  with  the  Kingf.  And  this  they  presently 
did,  being  aniinaied  thereto  by  their  own  Confidence, or  by 
assurances  (from  some  of  the  Democratical  Englishmen, 
that  ill  former  Parliaments  had  been  the  greatest  Opposers 
of  the  King's  Interest,)  that  the  King  would  not  be  able  to 
raise  an  Army  to  chastise  them  without  calling  a  Parlia- 
ment ;  which  Parliament  would  be  sure  to  favour  them. 
For  the  Thing  which  those  Democraticals  chiefly  then 
aimed-at,  was  to  force  the  King  to  call  a  Parliament ; 
which  he  had  not  done  for  ten  Years  before,  as  having 
received  no  Help,  but,  rather,  Hindrance  to  his  Designs,  r^^^  j^;,,^  ,j^i^p,  ^^ 
in  the  Parliaments  he  had  formerly  called.     However,  con-  Army  in "Kni-iami. 
trary  to  their  Expectation,  the  King  (by  the  Help  of  his  ?'"'  ^^.'^I'lo'^g'. 
bctter-affected  Subjects  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry)  made  j„ce  the  Sots  to 
a  Shift  to  raise  a  sufficient  Army  to  have  reduced  the  Scots  oi<ciiieiicp.  in  June, 
to  their  former  Obedience,  if  it  had  proceeded  to  a  Battle  :  '*^^'"^ 
and,  at  the  Head  of  this  Army,  he  marched  into  Scotland, 
where  the  Scotch  Army  was  also  brought  into  the  Field 
against  him,  as  if  they  meant  to  fight.    But  then  the  Scots 
sent  to  the  King  for  Leave  to  treat  by  Commissioners  on  But sonn  afterward* 
both  Sides ;  and  the  King,  (willing  to  avoid  the  Destruc-  y^""^  =*  '^\\^^^^  "J 

c  ,.  o    1  .  x°         J  J    j'       •   *     r,,.      T  Peace,  or  Pat itita- 

tion  of  his  own  Subjects, )  condescended  to  it  J.    1  he  Issue  tion,  with  them. 
was  Peace;  and  the  King  thereupon  went  to  Edinburgh,  and 
passed  an  Act  of  Parliament  there  to  their  Satisfaction. 

B.  Did  he  not  then  confirm  Episcopacy  ? 

//.  No,  but  yielded  to  the  abolishing  of  it.  But  by  this 
Means  the  English  were  crossed  in  their  Hope  of  a  Par- 
liamt?nt.  But  the  said  Democraticals,  who  had  formerly 
been  Opposers  of  the  King's  interest,  ceased  not  to  endea- 
vour still  to  put  the  two  Nations  into  a  War ;  to  the  End 
that  the  King  might  be  compelled  to  buy  the  Parliament's 
Help,  at  no  less  a  Price  than  his  Sovereignty  itself. 

B.  But  what  wac  the  Cauite  that  the  Gentry  and  Nobi- 
lity of  Scotland  were  «o  averse  from  the  Episcopacy  ?  For 

•  On  the  «3d  of  July,  lU37. 

t  This  Covenant  was  not  cnterctlinto  until  the  Month  of  Februnry, 

Ii-iJ7,aiKl38.  SecMasMliitoryoftheKongPar.lanitnf.cltaijteriv.pagcfii. 

I  Thill  I'cace,  or  riic  ficutioii,  wa<i  conciucksi  i^u  the  Uthof  June,  \tisy. 
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I  can  hardly  believe  that  their  Consciences  were  extraor- 
dinarily tender,  nor  that  they  were  so  verv  great  Divines, 
as  to  know  what  was  the  true  Church-Discipline  established 
by  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles;  nor  yet  so  much  in  love 
with  their  Ministers,  as  to  be  over-ruled  by  them  in  the 
Government  either  Ecclesiastical  or  Civil ;  for  in  their 
Lives  they  were  just  as  other  Men  are,  Pursuers  of  their 
own  Interests  and  Preferments,  wherein  they  were  not 
more  opposed  by  the  Bishops  than  by  their  Presbyterian 
Ministers 

A.  Truly  I  do  not  know ;  I  cannot  enter  into  other 
Men's  Thoughts  farther  than  I  am  led  by  the  Considera- 
tion of  human  Nature  in  general.  But  upon  this  Consi- 
deration 1  see,  first, that  Men  of  ancient  Wealth  and  Nobility 
arenot  apt  to  brook,that  poor  Scholars  should  (as  they  must 
when  these  Scholars  are  made  Bishops)  be  their  Fellows, 
Secondly,  That,  from  the  Emulation  of  Glory  between  the 
twoNations.they  might  be  willing  to  see  thisNation  afflicted 
by  Civil  War,  and  might  hope,  by  aiding  the  Rebels  here, 
to  acquire  some  Power  over  t-ie  English,  at  least  so  far  as 
to  establish  here  the  Presbyterian  Discipline ;  which  was 
also  one  of  the  Points  they  afterwards  openly  demanded. 
Lastly,  They  might  hope  for,  in  the  War,  some  great  Sum 
of  Money,  as  a  Reward  for  their  Assistance,  besides  great 
Booty ;  which  they  afterwards  obtained.  But,  whatsover 
was  the  Cause  of  their  Hatred  to  Bishops,  the  pulling  of 
them  down  was  not  all  they  aimed-at :  If  it  had  (now 
that  Episcopacy  was  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament)  they 
would  have  rested  satisfied.  But  this  they  did  not  do ;  for, 
after  the  King  was  returned  to  London,  the  English  Pres- 
byterians  and  Democraticals,  (by  whose  Favour  they  had 
put  down  Bishops  in  Scotland,)  thought  it  but  reasonable 
that  they  should,  in  return,  have  the  Assistance  of  the  Scots, 
for  the  putting-down  of  Bishops  in  England.  And,  in  order 
thereunto,  they  might,  perhaps,  deal  with  the  Scots  se- 
cretly,  to  rest  unsatisfied  with  that  Pacification,  which  they 
were  before  contented  with.  Howsoever  it^  was,  not  long 
after  the  King  was  returned  to  London,  they  sent  up  to 
some  of  their  Friends  at  Court  a  certain  Paper,  containing 
(as  they  pretended)  the  Articles  of  the  said  Pacification  *  ; 
which  was  a  laist*  and  scandalous  Paper,  and,  by  the  King's 

•  CiiDtcrnin!;  tliis  I'autiratioii  and  Haiu'r,  icc  May's  History  of  ilic  I'ar- 
liaiiiciit,  tliapttr  b,  p&gcsi  34  an«l  dj,  uuil  Ludluw'i  Lcttcji,  pugt-s  isiij,  vHi, 
in,  148,  uiid  U\). 
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Command,  was  burnt  (as  I  have  heard)  publickly  by  the 
Hangman.  And  so  both  Parties  returned  to  the  same  Con- 
dition they  were  in,  when  the  King  went-down  with  his 
Army. 

B.  And  so  there  was  a  great  deal  of  Money  cast-away 
to  no  Purpose.  But  you  have  not  told  me  vLo  was  Ge- 
neral of  that  Army. 

jI.  I  told  you  that  the  King  was  there  in  Person  :  He 
that  commanded  under  him  was  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  a 
Man  that  wanted  not  either  Valour  or  Judgement.  But  "  to 
proceed  to  Battle  or  to  Treaty,'*  was  not  in  his  Power,  but 
in  the  King's. 

B.  He  was  a  Man  of  a  most  noble  and  loyal  Family, 
and  whose  Ancestors  had  formerly  given  a  great  Over- 
throw to  the  Scots,  in  their  own  Country  :  and  in  all  like- 
lihood he  might  have  given  them  the  like  now,  if  they 
had  fought. 

^.  He  might  indeed  :  but  it  had  been  but  a  kind  of 
Superstition  to  have  made  him  General  upon  that  Account, 
though  many  Generals  heretofore  have  been  chosen  for 
the  good  Luck  of  their  Ancestors  on  like  Occasions.  In 
the  long  War  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  a  General  of 
the  Athenians  by  Sea  won  many  Victories  against  tne 
Spartans ;  for  which  Cause,  after  his  Death,  they  chose  his 
Son  for  General i  but  he  had  ill  Success.  And  the  Romans, 
(who  had  conquered  Carthage  by  the  Valour  and  Con- 
duct of  Scipio,)  when  they  were  about  to  make  War  again 
in  Africa  against  Csesar,  chose  another  Scipio  for  their  Ge- 
neral, who  was  a  Man  valiant  and  wise  enough ;  but  he 
perished  in  the  Employment.  And,  to  come  home  to  our 
own  Nation,  the  Earl  of  Essex  made  a  fortunate  Expedition 
f  o  Cadiz  i  but  his  Son,  who  was  sent  afterwards  to  the  same 
Place,  could  do  nothing.  *Tis  but  a  foolish  Supersution  to 
hope  that  God  has  entailed  Success  in  War  upon  a  parti- 
cular Name  or  Family, 

P.  After  the  Pacification  broken,  what  succeeded 
next? 

A.  The  King  sent  Duke  Hamilton  with  a  Commission 
and  Instructions  into  Scotland,  to  call  a  Parliament  there, 
and  to  use  all  the  Means  he  could  oiheiwise.  But  all 
was  to  no  Purpose :  for  the  Scots  were  now  resolved 
to  raise  an  Army,  and  to  enter  into  EnglanJ,  to  de- 
liver, as  they  pretended,  their  Grievances  to  his  Majesty 
in  a  Petition  ;  because  the  (King,  they  saiil,  being  in  ti)e 
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Hands  of  evil  Counsellors,)  they  couU  uot  otherwise  ob- 
tain their  Right.  But  the  Truth  is,  they  wer*  animated 
to  it  by  the  Democratical  and  Prefbyterian  English,  wirh  a 
Promise  of  Reward,  and  the  Hope  of  Plunder.  Some  have 
said,  that  Duke  Hamilton  also  did  rather  encourage  iheni 
to,  than  deter  them  from,  the  Expedition,  as  hoping,  by  (he 
Disorder  of  the  two  Kingdoms,  to  bring  to  pass  that  Ahich 
he  had  formerly  been  accused  of  having  endeavoured, 
namely,  to  make  himself  King  of  Scotland.  But  I  take  this 
to  have  been  a  very  uncharitable  Censure,. upon  so  little 
Ground,  to  judge  so  hardly  of  a  Man.  that  afterwards  lost 
his  Life  in  seeking  to  procure  the  Liberty  of  the  King,  his 
Master. 

This  Pvpsolution  of  the  Scots  to  enter  England  being 
known,  the  King,  wanting  Money  to  raise  an  Army  agaitsst 
them,  was  now  (as  his  Enemies  here  in  England  wished ) 
constrained  to  call  a  Parliament  to  meetat  Westminster,  on 
the  1 3th  Day  of  April,   1  ^^40. 

B.  Methinks,  a  Parliament  of  England,  If  upon  any 
Occasion,  should,  on  this,  have  been  willing  to  furnish  the 
King  with  Money  for  a  War  against  the  Scots,  out  of  an 
inveterate  Disaffection  to  that  Nation,  that  had  always 
anciently  taken  part  with  their  Enemies  the  French,  and 
which  always  esteemed  the  Glory  of  England  for  an 
Abatement  of  their  own. 

A.  *TiS  indeed  commonly  seen,  that  neighbour  Na- 
tions envy  one  another's  Honour,  and  that  the  less  potent 
bears  the  greater  Malice ;  but  that  hinders  them  not  from 
agreeing  in  those  Tnings,  which  their  common  Ambition 
leads  them  to.     And  therefore  the  King  found  not  the 
more,  but  the  less,  help,  from  this  Parliament ;  and  most 
of  the  Members  thereof,  in  their  ordinary  Discourses, 
seemed  to  wonder  why  the  King  should  make  a  War  upon 
Scotland  :  and  in  that  Parliament  sometimes  called  them 
'jyicir  Brethren  the  Scots,     But,  instead  of  taking  the 
King'o  Business,  (which  was  the  raising  of  Money,)  into 
their  Consideration,    they  fell  upon  the   redressing  of 
Grievances,  and  especially  such  Ways  of  levying  Mo- 
ney  as,  in   the  late  Ituermission  of  Parliauients,  tlie 
King  had  been  forced  to  use,  such  as  were  Ship. Mo- 
ney, and  Money  for  Knighthood,  and  such  oti  er  Vails 
(as  one   may  call  them)  of  the  Regal  Office,  which 
Lawyers   had   found   to   be  justifiable  by  the  ancient 
Kccords  of  the  Kingdom.     Besides,  they  fell  upon  the 
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Actions  of  divers  Ministers  of  State,  though  done  by 
the  King's  own  Command  and  Warrant ;  insomuch,  that 
before  they  were  to  come  to  the  Business  for  which  they 
were  called,  the  Money  which  was  necessary  for  this  War 
(if  they  had  given  any,  as  they  never  meant  to  do)  would 
have  come  too  late.  It  is  true,  there  was  Mention  of  a  Sura 
of  Money  to  be  given  to  the  King,  by  Way  of  Bargain, 
for  relinquishing  of  his  Right  to  Ship-Money,  and  some 
other  of  his  Prerogatives,  but  so  seldom,  and  without  de- 
termining any  Sum,  that  it  was  in  vain  for  the  King  to 
hope  for  any  Success.  And  therefore,  upon  the  5th  of  May 
following,  he  dissolved  if. 

B.  Where  then  did  the  King  procure  Money  to  raise 
and  pay  his  Army  ? 

y4.  He  was  forced  a  second  'J  ime  to  make  use  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry :  who  contributed,  some  more,  some 
less,  according  to  the  Greatness  of  their  Estates ;  but, 
amongst  them  all,  they  made-up  a  very  sufiicieiit  Army. 

B.  it  seems  then  that  the  satne  Men  that  crossed  his 
Business  in  the  Parliament,  now,  oQt  of  Parliament,  ad- 
tanced  it  all  they  could.  What  was  the  Reason  of  that  ? 

^'  The  greatest  part  of  the  Lords  in  Parliament,  and 
of  the  Gentry  throughout  England,  were  more  affected 
to  Monarchy  than  to  a  popular  Government ;  but  so,  as 
not  to  endure  to  hear  of  the  King's  absolute  Power :  Which 
made  them,  in  Time  of  Parliament,  easily  condescend  to 
abridge  it,  and  bring  the  Government  to  a  mixt  Monar- 
chy, as  they  called  it,  wherein  the  absolute  Sovereignty 
should  be  divided  between  the  King,  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  *. 

B.  But  how,  if  they  cannot  agree  ? 

^,  I  suppose  they  never  thought  of  that ;  but  I  am  sure 
that  they  never  meant  the  Sovereignty  should  be  wholly, 
either  in  one  or  both  Houses.  Besides,  they  were  loth  to 
desert  the  King,  when  he  was  invaded  by  Foreigners ;  for 
the  Scots  were  esteemed  by  them  as  a  foreign  Nation. 

B,  It  is  strange  to  me,  that  England  and  Scotland  ( being 
but  one  Island,  and  their  Language  almost  the  i>ame,  and 
being  governed  by  one  King,)  should  be  thou;^ht  I'o- 
leigners  to  one  another.     The  Romans  were  Masters  of 

•  'I  hi»  Kccms  to  l)c  a  true  account  of  tlie  trntimctitit  ofilic  Kri<j;livli  No- 
bilit)'  and  Gcnliy  at  this  time ;  but  (lueii  not  wella^rec  wiili  x^  Imi  ouruutlxir 
tell»  us,  in  utliei  (lassaui*  (>t  litis  'I'lact,  uf  tU'ir  iiicliuilUuii  tu  a  j-uiiulur, 
uy  nimilidfif  fuitn  of  Guvcinmcnt. 
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many  Nations,  and,  to  oblige  them  the  more  to  obey,  by 
the  Edicts  and  Laws  sent  unto  them  iVoin  the  City  of 
Rome,  they  thought  fit  to  make  thtm  all  Romans;  and 
out  of  divers  Nations,  as  the  Inhabitants  of  Spain,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  France,  to  advance  some  of  them  (^  whom 
they  thought  worthy  of  such  Honour,)  even  to  be  Sena- 
tors of  Rome,  and  to  give  to  every  one  of  the  common 
People  ihePrivilcgesof  the  City  of  Rome,  by  which  they 
were  protected  from  the  Contumelies  of  other  Nations, 
where  they  resided.  Why  were  not  the  Scots  and  Eng- 
lish in  like  Manner  united  into  one  People  ? 

y/.  King  James,  at  his  first  coming  to  ihc  Crown  of 
Fngland,  did  endeavour  it,  but  could  not  prevail.  But 
for  all  that,  I  believe  the  Scots  have  now  as  many  Privi- 
leges in  England,  as  any  Nation  had  in  Rome,  of  iho>e 
which  were,  so  as  you  say,  made  Romans;  lor  they  are 
all  naturdKzed,  and  have  Right  to  buy  Land  in  England 
to  themselves  and  their  Heirs. 

B,  It's  true  of  them  that  were  born  in  Scotland  after 
the  Time  that  King  James  was  in  Possession  of  the  King- 
dom of  England. 

u4.  There  be  very  few  now  that  were  born  before  that 
time.  But  why  have  they  a  better  Right  that  were  born 
after,  than  they  that  were  born  befoi  e  ? 

B,  Because  they  were  born  Subjects  to  the  King  of 
England,  and  the  rest  not. 

^.  Were  not  the  rest  born  Subjects  to  King  James  ? 
and  .was  not  he  King  of  England  ? 

B,  Yes,  but  not  then. 

A.  I  understand  not  the  Subtilty  of  that  Distinction. 
But  upon  what  Law  is  that  distinction  grounded  ?  It  there 
any  Statute  to  that  Purpose  ? 

B.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  think  not :  but  it  is  grounded  upon 
Equity. 

..4.  I  see  little  Equity  in  this  ;  that  those  Nations  that 
are  bound  to  equal  Obedience  to  the  same  King,  should 
not  have  equal  Privileges.  And  now,  seeing  there  be  so 
Aery  few  bom  before  King  James's  coming-in;  what 
f;reater  Privilege  had  those  ingrafted  Romans  by  their 
Naturalization  in  the  State  of  Rome,  or  in  the  State  of 
England  the  English  themselves,  more  than  the  Scots. 

jb\  Those  Romans,  when  any  of  them  were  in  Rome, 
had  their  Voice  in  the  making  of  Laws. 

^.  And 
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^.  And  the  Scots  have  their  Parliaments,  wherein  their 
A-^st-nt  is  required  to  the  ].aws  there  made  ;  which  is  as 
good.  Have  not  many  of  the  Provinces  of  France  th  er 
several  Parliaments  and  several  Constitutions?  and  yet 
they  are  all  equally  natural  Subjects  to  the  K'  ig  of  France : 
and  then  fore,  for  my  part,  I  think  they  were  mistaken, 
both  English  and  Scots,  in  calling  one  another  Foreigners. 
Howsoever  that  be,  the  King  had  a  very  sufficient  Army, 
wherewith  he  marched  towards  Scotland,  and  by  that  Time 
he  was  come  to  York,  the  Scots  Army  was  drawn  up  to 
the  Frontiers,  and  ready  to  march  into  England  ;  which 
also  they  presently  did,  giving-out  all  the  Way,  that  their 
March  should  be  without  Damage  to  the  Country,  and 
that  iheir  Errand  was  only  to  deliver  a  Petition  to  the 
King  for  the  Redress  of  many  pretended  Injuries  they  had 
received  from  j-uch  of  the  Court,  whose  Counsc  I  the  King 
most  followed.  So  they  passed  through  Northumberland 
quietly,  till  they  came  to  a  Ford  in  the  River  of  Tine,  a 
little  above  Newcastle,  where  they  found  some  little  Op- 
position from  a  Party  of  the  King's  Army  sent  thither  to 
stop  them,  whom  the  Scots  easily  mastered,  and,  as  soon 
as  they  were  over,  seized  upon  Newcastle,  and,  coming 
farther  on,  they  seized  also  upon  the  City  of  Durham, 
and  then  sent  to  the  King  to  desire  a  Treaty;  which  was 
granted,  and  the  Commissioners  on  both  Sides  met  at 
Rippon,  The  Conclusion  was,  that  all  should  be  re- 
ferred to  another  Parliament,  which  the  King  should  call 
to  meet  at  Westminster,  on  the  the  third  of  November  fol- 
lowing, being  in  the  same  Year  1640;  and  thereupon  the 
King  returned  to  London. 

B.  So  the  Armies  were  disbanded  ? 

yi.  Noj  the  Scotch  Army  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
Counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  the  King 
was  to  pay  h's  own,  till  the  disbanding  of  both  should  be 
agreed-upon  in  Parliament. 

/?.  So,  in  Effecr,  both  the  Armies  were  to  be  maintained 
at  the  King's  Charge,  and  the  whole  Controversy  to  be 
decided  by  a  Parliament  almost  wholly  Presbyterian,  and 
as  partial  to  the  Scots  as  thetnselves  could  have  wished. 

^.  And  yet  for  all  this  they  durst  not  presently  make 
War  upon  the  King.  There  was  so  much  yet  left  ot  Reve- 
rence to  him  in  the  Hearts  of  the  People,  as  to  have  made 
them  odious,  if  they  had  declared  what  they  intended : 

they 
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they  must  have  some  Colour,or  other,  to  make  it  be  believed, 
that  the  King  made  War  first  upon  the  Parh'ament ;  and 
besides,  they  had  not  yet  sufficiently  disgraced  him  in 
Sermons  and  Pamphlets,  nor  removed  from  about  him 
those  who,  they  thought,  could  best  counsel  him.  Therefore 
they  resolved  to  proceed  with  him  like  skilful  hunters;  first, 
to  single  him  out  by  Men,  disposed  in  all  parts,  to  drive 
him  into  the  open  Field,  and  then,  in  Case  he  should  but 
seem  to  turn  Head,  to  call  that  a  making  of  War  against 
the  Parliament. 

And,  first,  they  called  in  question  such  as  had  either 
preached  or  written  in  Defence  of  any  of  those  Rights, 
which  belonged  to  the  Crown,  and  which  they  meant  to 
usurp,  and  take  from  the  King  to  themselves :  whereupon 
some  few  Preachers  and  Writers  were  imprisoned, or  forced 
to  fly.  The  King  not  protecting  these,  the  Patliament 
proceeded  to  call  in  question  some  of  the  King's  own 
Actions  in  his  Ministers;  of  whom  they  imprisoned 
some,  and  some  went  beyond  Sea.  And,  whereas 
certain  Persons  ( who  had  endeavoured,  by  Books  and 
Sermons,  to  raise  Sedition,  and  had  committed  other 
Crimes  of  a  high  Nature,)  had  therefore  been  censured 
by  the  King's  Council  in  the  Star-chamber,  and  im- 
prisoned J  the  Parliament,  by  their  own  Authority,  to 
try,  it  seems,  how  the  King  and  People  would  take  it,  ( for 
their  Persons  were  inconsiderable)  ordered  them  to  beset  at 
Liberty  ;  which  was  accordingly  done,  with  great  Applause 
of  the  People;  who  flocked  about  them  in  London, in  man- 
ner of  a  triamph.  This  being  done  without  Resistance,  the 
King's  Right  to  Ship-Money 

B.  Ship-Money!  What's  that? 

J.  The  Kings  of  England,  fcr  the  Defence  of  the  Sea, 
had  Power  to  tax  all  the  Counties  of  England,  (whether 
they  M^ere  maritime  or  not)  for  the  building  and  furnishing  of 
Ships  ;  which  lax  the  King  had  then  lately  found  Cause  to 
impose,  and  the  Parliament  exclaimed  against  it  as  an  Op- 
pression:  and  one  of  their  Members,*  that  had  been  taxed 
but  20s.  (maik  the  Oppression;  a  Parliament-man  of 
500/.  aYe.ir  Land,  taxed  at  20  J.  J  they  were  forced  to 
bj-ing  it  to  a  Trial  at  Law,  he  refusing  Payment ;  and  he 
vas  cutjt.  Again,  when  all  the  Judges  of  Westminster-hall 
v'cre  demanded  their  Opinions  concerning  the  Legality  of 

-*  Jolin  llamfxlen,  Esquiic,  uue  uf  the  Meiiibcit  iur  the  County  of 
Huciiiigliaiii. 
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this  tax,  out  of  twelve  Judges  (which  is  their  whole  Num- 
ber) it  was  judged  to  be  legal  by  Ten  :  for  which  decision, 
though  they  were  not  punished,  yet  they  were  now  af- 
frighted by  the  Parliament. 

JL  V/hat  did  the  Parliament  mean,  when  they  did  ex- 
claim against  it  as  illegal  ?  Did  they  mean  it  was  against 
Statute-law,  or  against  the  Judgements  of  Lawyers  given 
heretofore,  which  are  commonly  called  Reports;  or  did 
they  mean  it  was  against  Equity,  which  I  take  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Law  of  Nature? 

^4.  It  is  a  hard  mat'er,  or  rather  impossible,  to  know 
what  other  Men  mean,  especially  if  tliey  be  crafty.  But 
sure  I  am,  that  Equity  was  not  their  Ground  for  this  Pre- 
tence of  Immunity  from  contributing  to  the  King,  but  at 
their  own  Pleasure:  for  when  they  have  laid  the  Burthen 
of  defending  the  whole  Kingdom,  and  governing  it,  upon 
any  Person  whatsoever,  there  is  very  little  Equity  that  he 
should  depend  on  othtrs  for  the  Means  of  performing  it; 
for  if  he  do,  they  are  his  Sovereign,  not  he  theirs  And, 
as  for  the  Common  Law  contained  in  Reports,  they  have 
no  Force,  but  what  the  King  gives  them .  Besides,  it  were 
more  unreasonable,  that  a  corrupt  or  foolish  Judge's  un- 
just Sentence,  should  by  any  Time,  how  long  soever,  ob- 
tain the  Authority  and  Force  of  a  Law.  But  aaiongst 
the  Statute  Laws  there  is  one  called  ]\Iav;na  Charta^  or 
the  Great  Charter  ot  the  Liberties  of  Englishmen,  in 
which  there  is  one  Article,  wherein  a  King  heretofore 
hath  granted.  That  no  Man  shall  be  distrained,  that  is, 
have  his  Goods  taken  from  him,  otherwise  than  by  the 
Law  of  the  Land : 

B.  Is  not  that  a  sufficient  Ground  for  their  Purpose  ?   . 

^.  No  i  that  leaves  us  in  the  same  Doubt  which  you 
think  it  clea.'j ;  for  where  was  that  Law  of  the  Laud  then  ? 
Did  they  mean  another  AJngna  Charla^  that  was  made  by 
some  King  more  ancient  yet  ?  No ;  the  Statute  was  made, 
not  to  exempt  any  Man  from  Payments  to  the  Publick, 
but  for  securing  of  every  Man  from  such  as  abused  the 
King's  Power  by  sufeptitious  obtaining  the  King's  War- 
rants, to  the  oppressing  of  those  against  whom  he  had  any 
Suit  in  Law.  But  it  was  conducing  to  the  Ends  of  some 
rebellious  Spirits  in  this  Parliament  to  have  it  interpreted 
in  the  wrong  Sense,  and  suitable  enough  to  the  IJnder- 
8tandina[  of  the  rest,  or  most  part  of  them,  to  let  it  pass  i 
-  5.  You 
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B.  You  make  the  Members  of  that  Parliament  very 
simple  Men  ;  aiid  yet  the  People  chose  them  for  the  wisest 
of  the  Land. 

^4.  If  Craft  be  Wisdom,  they  were  wise  enough  ;  but 
Wise,  as  I  define  it,  is  he  that  knows  how  to  bring  his  Bu- 
siness to  pass  (without  the  Assistance  of  Knavery  and 
ignoble  Shifts)  by  the  sole  Strength  of  his  good  Contriv- 
ance :  A  Fool  may  win  from  a  better  Gamester  by  the 
Advantage  of  false  Dice,  and  packing  of  Cards. 

B.  According  to  your  Definition  there  be  few  wise  Men 
now-a-days ;  such  Wisdom  is  a  Kind  of  Gallantry  that 
few  are  brought-up  to,  and  most  think  to  be  Folly.  Fine 
Cloaths,  Great  Feathers,  Civility  towards  Men  that  will  not 
swallow  Injuries,  and  Injury  towards  them  that  will,  is  the 
present  Gallantry.  But,  when  the  Parliament  afterwards, 
having  gotten  the  Power  into  their  Hands,  levied  Money 
for  their  own  Use  ;  what  said  the  People  to  that  ? 

A,  What  else,  but  that  it  was  legal,  and  to  be  paid,  as 
being  imposed  by  Consent  of  Parliaments  } 

B.  I  have  heard  often  that  they  ought  to  pay  what  was 
imposed  by  Consent  of  Parliaments  to  the  Use  of  the  King; 
but  to  their  own  Use,  never  before.  I  see  by  this,  that  it  is 
easier  to  gull  the  Multitude,  than  any  one  Man  amongst 
them :  for  what  one  M  an  (that  has  not  his  natural  Judgement 
depraved  by  Accident)  could  be  so  easily  cozened  in  a 
Matter  that  concerns  his  Purse,  had  he  not  been  passion- 
ately can  ied-away  by  the  rest  to  the  Desire  of  a  change  of 
the  Govtrnmenr,  or,  rather,  of  a  Liberty  of  every  one  to 
govern  himself? 

A.  Judge  then  what  Kind  of  Men  such  a  Multitude  of 
i'-iroraiit  IVople  were  like  to  elect  for  their  Burgesses  and 
Knights  of  Shires. 

B.  I  can  make  no  other  Judgement,  but  that  they,  who 
v\  ere  then  elected,  were  just  such  as  had  been  elected  lor 
former  Parliaments,  and  as  are  like  to  be  elected  for  Par- 
liaments to  come  :  for  the  common  People  have  been, 
and  always  will  be,  ignorant  of  their  Duty  to  ihe  Publick, 
as  never  meditating  any  Thing  but  their  own  particular  In- 
terest ;  in  other  Things  following  their  immediate  Leaders; 
which  are  either  the  Freachers,  or  the  most  potent  of  the 
Gonilfcint-n  that  dwell  amongst  them ;  as  conmion  Soldiers, 
lor  i!  e  most  part,  follow  their  immediate  Captains,  if  they 
iikc  them.    If  you  think  the  late  Miseries  have  made  them 
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wiser,  that  will  quickly  be  forgot,  and  then  we  shall  be  no 
wiser  than  we  were. 

u4.  "Why  may  not  Men  be  taught  their  Duty,  that  is,  'ihctrucrrinciples 
the  Science  of  Jusl  and  Uriiust,  as  divers  other  Sciences  «>f^'viKi')vcriiiutiit 

h,  ,  1        r  f»  •      .    1  1         •     aio  c:(nal)lc  ol  being 

ave  been  taught,  namely,  rrom  true  Frmci pies  and  evi-  tai^lit  in  a  demon- 
dent  Demonstration  ?  and  much  more  easily  th;m  any  of  stnitivc.  or  scienti. 
those  Preachers  and  Democratical  Gentlemen  could  teach  ^""'  '"•"'"•-''• 
Rebellion  and  Treason  ? 

B.  But  who  can  teach  what  none  have  Irarned  ?  Or,  if 
any  Man  hath  been  so  singular,  as  to  have  studied  the 
Science  of  Justice  and  Equity  ;  how  can  he  teach  it  safely, 
when  it  is  against  the  Interest  of  those,  that  are  in  Posses- 
sion of  the  Power  to  hurt  him  ? 

^.  The  Rules  of  Just  and  Unjust  (sufficiently  demon- 
strated, and  from  Principles  evident  to  the  meanest  Ca- 
pacity) have  not  been  wanting ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
Obscurity  of  their  Author,  have  shined*,  not  only  in  this, 
but  also  in  foreign  Countries,  to  Men  of  good  Education. 
But  these  are  few  in  respect  oF  the  rest  of  Men ;  whereof 
many  cannot  read;  many,  though  thev  can,  have  no 
Leisure ;  and  of  them  that  have  Leisure,  the  greatest  part 
hive  their  minds  wholly  employed  and  taken-up  by  their 
private  Businesses,  or  Pleasures  :  So  that  it  is  impossible, 
that  the  Multitude  should  ever  learn  their  Duty,  but  from 
the  Pulpit  and  upon  Holy-days:  But  then,  and  from 
thence  it  is,  that  they  learned  their  Disobedience.  And 
therefore  the  Light  of  that  Doctrine  has  been  hitherto  co- 
vered and  kept-under  here  by  a  Cloud  of  Adversaries, 
which  no  private  Man's  Reputation  can  break-through, 
without  the  Authority  of  the  Universities.  But  out  of  the 
Universities  came  all  those  Preachers  that  taught  the  con- 
trary to  these  Rules  of  the  Science  of  Just  and  Unjust. 
The  Universities  have  been  as  mischievous  to  this  Nation, 
as  the  Wooden  Horse  was  to  the  Trojans. 

B.  Can  you  tell  me  why,  and  when,  the  Universities 
here  and  in  other  Places  first  began  ? 

«4.  It  seems, as  for  theTimc,  that  they  began  in  the  Reign  Oftliei)eKirinjnjfi)f 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Great;  before  which  Time,  I  eITiJ^j"",' *"'''*'" '" 
doubt  not  but  that  there  were  many  Grammar-Schools  for 


*  Mr.  HoW)?s  seems  lu-re  to  allude  to  his  own  great  work  on  the  Origin 
of  Civil  Goveinmcnt,  iiititlcd,  Leviathan  \  or  t/m  Mittlvr,  I'urm,  vnd 
PoKiT,  of  a  Cttinmon-wenlih.  Iljf  liiomax  HobbeHf  of  Malunlurj^,  lG51.  In 
a  small  I^olio  Volume,  cuutaining  J^O  pages, 
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the  Latin  Tonj^ue,  which  was  the  natural  Language  of  the 
Roman  Church :  but  for  Universities,  that  is  to  say, 
Schools  for  the  Sciences  in  general,  and  especially  for  Di- 
vinity, it  is  manifest,  that  the  Institution  of  them  was  re- 
commended by  the  Pope's  Letter  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Great,  and  recommended  farther  by  a  Council  held  in 
his  Time,  1  think,  at  Chalon  sur  Saone.  And,  not  lonj; 
after,  was  erected  an  University  at  Paris ;  and  the  College 
called  L[niversity-College  at  Oxford  :  And  so  by  Decrees 
several  Bishops,  Noblemen  and  rich  Men,  and  some  Kings 
and  Queens,  contributing  thereunto,  the  Universities  ob- 
tained at  last  their  present  Splendor. 

B.  But  what  was  the  Pope's  Design  in  it  ? 

J.  What  other  Design  was  he  like  to  have,  but  what 
you  heard  before,  the  Advancement  of  his  own  Authority 
in  the  Countries  where  the  Universities  were  erected? 
7  here  they  learned  to  dispute  for  him,  and  with  unintelli- 
gible Distinctions  to  blind  Men's  Eyes,  whilst  they  en- 
croached upon  the  Right  of  Kings ;  and  it  was  an  evident 
Argument  of  that  Design,  that  they  fell  in  hand  with  the 
Work  so  quickly.  For  the  firGt  Rector  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  as  I  have  read  somewhere,  was  Peter  Lombard, 
who  first  brought  into  them  the  Learning  called  School- 
Divinity  ;  and  was  seconded  by  John  Scot  of  Duns, 
who  lived  in,  or  near,  the  same  Time  j  both  of  which 
celebrated  Writers  any  ingenious  Reader,  (not  know- 
ing what  was  the  Design,)  would  judge  to  have  been 
two  of  the  most  egregious  Blockheads  in  the  World  ;  so 
obscure  and  senseless  are  their  Writings.  And  from  these 
the  Schoolmen  that  succeeded,  learnt  the  Trick  of  im- 
posing what  they  list  upon  their  Readers,  and  declining 
the  Force  of  true  Reason  by  vefbal  Forks  ;  I  mean  Dis- 
tinctions that  signify  nothing,  but  serve  only  to  astonish 
the  Multitude  of  ignorant  Men.  As  for  the  understanding 
Readers,  they  were  so  few,  that  these  new  sublime  Doctors 
cared  not  what  they  thought.  Those  Schoolmen  were  to 
make  good  all  the  Articles  of  Faith,  which  the  Popes, 
from  time  to  time,  should  command  to  be  believed: 
amongst  which  were  very  many  inconsistent  with  the 
Rights  of  Kings,  and  other  civil  Sovereigns,  as  asserting 
to  the  Pope  all  Authority  whatsover  that  they  should  declare 
to  be  necessary,  in  ordine  act  Sfiritualia,  that  is  to  say,  in 
order  to  Religioil, 
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From  the  Universities  also  it  was,  tliat  all  Preachers 
proceeded,  and  were  poured  out  into  City  and  Country  to 
terrify  the  People  into  an  absolute  Obedience  to  the  Pope's 
Canons  and  Commands;  which,  for  fear  of  wakeninc; 
Kings  and  Princes  too  much,  they  durst  not  yet  call 
Laws. 

From  the  Universitifs  it  was,  that  the  Philosophy  of  of  th-j  rntrotlucton 
Aristotle  was  made  an  Ingredient  to  Religion,  as  serving  AJ!u.tle'i!r'tlir'' 
for  a  Salve  to  a  great  many  of  the  absurd  Articles,  con-  the  Univeisitics,  as 
cerning  the  Nature  of  Christ's  Body,  and  the  Estate  of  "J'-jf^ll. !;,;'"' ^'"''^ 
Angels  and  Saints  in  Heaven  ;  which  Articles  thoy  thought        *•  i» '   • 
fit  to  have  believed,  because  they  bring,  some  of  them  Pro- 
fit, and  others  Reverence,  to  the  Clergy,  even  to  the 
meanest  of  them :  for  when  tiiey  shall  have  made  the 
People  believe  that  "  the  meanest  of  them  can  make  the 
Body  of  Christ,"  who  is  there  that  will  not  both  shew  them 
Reverence,  and  be  liberal  to  them,  or  to  the  Church,  espe- 
cially in  the  Time  of  their  Sickness,  when  they  think  they 
make  and  bring  unto  them  their  Saviour  ? 

B,  But  what  Advantage  to  them  in  these  Impostures 
was  the  Doctrine  of  Aristotle? 

A.  They  have  made  more  Use  of  his  Obscurity  than  of 
his  Doctrine  :  for  none  of  the  ancient  Philosophers  Writ- 
ings are  comparable  to  those  of  Aristotle  for  their  Apt- 
ness to  puzzle,  and  entangle  Men  with  Words,  and  to 
breed  Disputation,  which  must  at  last  be  ended  in  the 
Determination  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  And  yet  in  the 
Doctrine  of  Aristotle  they  made  use  of  many  Points ;  as, 
first,  the  Doctrine  of  separated  Essences. 

B.  What  are  separated  Essences  ? 

A,  Separ;-ted  Beings. 

B,  Separated  from  what  ? 

A.  From  every  thing  that  is. 

B,  I  cannot  understand  the  Being  of  any  Thing,  which 
I  understand  not  to  be:  but  what  can  they  make  of 
that  ? 

A,  They  make  a  great  deal  of  it  in  Questions  concern- 
ing the  Nature  of  God, and  concerning  the  Estate  of  Man's 
Soul  after  Death,  in  Heaven,Hell,and  Purgatoryj  by  which 
you,  and  every  Man  knows,  how  great  Obedience,  and 
now  much  Money,  they  gain  from  the  common  People. 
Whereas  Aristotle  holdeth  the  Soul  of  Man  to  be  the 
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first  Giver  of  Motion  to  the  body,  and  consequently  to 
itself ;  they  make  use  of  that  in  the  Doctrine  of  Free-will, 
What,  and  how,  they  gain  by  that,  I  will  not  say. 

He  holdeth-forth,  that  there  be  many  things  that  come 
to  pass  in  this  World  from  no  Necessity  of  Causes,  but 
mere  Contingency,  Casualty,  and  Fortune. 

B.  Methlnks  in  this  they  make  God  stand  idle,  and  to 
be  a  meer  Spectator  of  the  Games  of  Fortune  ;  for  "  what 
God  is  the  cause-oP*  must  needs  come  to  pass ;  and,  in  my 
Opinion,  nothing  else.  But,  because  there  must  be  some 
(J round  for  the  Justice  of  the  eternal  torment  of  the 
Damned  ;  perhaps  it  is  this,  that  Men's  Wills  and  pro- 
pensions  are  not  ^they  think)  in  the  Hands  ot  God,  but 
of  themselves  ;  and  in  this  also  I  see  somewhat  conducing 
to  the  Authority  of  the  Church. 

A.  This  is  not  much  ;  nor  was  Aristotle  of  such  Credit 
with  them,  hut  that,  when  his  opinion  was  against  theirs, 
they  could  Slight  him.  Whatsoever  he  says  is  impossible 
in  Nature,  they  can  prove  well  enough  to  be  possible, 
from  the  Almighty  Power  of  God,  who  can  make  many 
Bodies  to  be  in  one  and  the  self-same  Place,  and  one  body 
to  be  in  many  Places,  at  the  same  Time,  if  the  Doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation  require  it ;  though  Aristotle  deny  it. 
I  like  not  the  Design  of  drawing  Religion  into  an  Art, 
whereas  it  ought  to  be  a  Law  \  and,  though  not  the  same 
in  all  Countries,  yet  in  every  Country  indisputable.  Nor 
do  1  like,  chat,  though  they  pretend  to  teach  Religion  as  an 
Art,  they  do  not  teach  it  as  Arts  ought  to  be  taught,  namely, 
by  shewing,  first,  the  Meaning  of  their  Terms,  and  then  de- 
riving from  them  the  Truths  they  would  have  us  believe.  Nor 
do  Hike  that  their  Terms  are,  for  the  most  part,  unintelli- 
gible ;  though  (to  make  it  seem  rather  want  of  Learning:  in 
the  Reader,  than  want  of  fair-dealing  in  themselves)  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  Latin  and  Greek  words,  wry*d  a 
little,  at  the  Point,  towards  the  native  Language  of  the 
several  Countries,  where  thoy  are  used.  But  that  which 
is  most  into'trahlc  is,  that  all  C^KtIcs  arc  forced  to  make 
as  if  they  believed  them,  if  they  ineuii  to  have  any  Church- 
Preferment,  iIk-  Keys  whereof  arc  i:i  tlie  Pope's  Hands; 
and  the  Common  People,  whatsoovmhey  believe  of  those 
subtle  Doctrines,  arc  never  esteemed  better  Sons  of  the 
Church  for  their  Leariiing.  Tiicre  is  but  one  way  there  to 
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■Salvation,  that  Is,  extraordinary  Devotion  and  Liberality 
to  the  Church,  and  Readiness  for  the  Church's  Sake,  if 
it  be  required,  to  fight  against  their  natural  and  lawful 
Sovereigns. 

B.  1  see  what  use  they  make  of  Aristotle's  Logic, 
Physics,  and  Metaphysics ;  but  I  see  not  yet  how  his  Poli- 
tics can  serve  their  Turn. 

^.  Nor  L  It  has,  I  think,  done  them  no  good,  though 
it  has  done  us  here  much  hurt  by  Accident.  For  Men, 
grown  weary  at  last  of  the  Insolence  of  Priests,  and  ex- 
amining the  Truth  of  these  Doctrines  that  were  put  u|jon 
them,  began  to  search  the  Sense  of  the  Scriptures,  a  they 
are  in  the  learned  Languages,  and  consequently,  studying 
Greek  and  Latin,  became  acquainted  with  the  democra- 
tJcal  Principles  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  and,  from  the  Love 
of  their  Eloquence,  fell  in  love  with  th.ir  Politics,  and 
that  more  and  more,  till  it  grew  into  the  Rebellion  we 
now  talk-of,  without  any  other  Advaritage  to  the  Romaa 
Church,  but  that  it  was  a  weakeni-ig  of  ihe  l^n^lish 
Nation,  whom,  (ever  since  we  brcfke  out  o(  their  N.  t, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VII I.)  they  have  co  tinually  endea- 
voured to  recover-back  to  their  Communion. 

B.  What  have  they  gotten  by  teaching  of  Aristotle's 
Ethics  ? 

//.  It  is  some  Advantage  to  them,  that  neither  the 
Morals  of  Aristotle,  nor  of  any  other,  hav'?  done  them 
any  harm,  nor  us  any  good.  Their  Doctrines  have  caus- 
ed a  great  deal  of  Dispute  concerning  Virtue  and  Vice, 
but  no  Knowledge  of  what  they  are,  nor  any  Method  of 
obtaining  Virtue,  nor  of  avoiding  Vice. 

The  end  of  moral  Philosophy  is  to  teach  Men  of  all 
sorts  their  Duty,  both  to  the  Publick  and  to  one  another. 
They  estimate  Virtue,  partly  by  a  mediocrity  of  the  Pas- 
sions of  Men,  and  partly  by  that  they  are  praised  for 
their  actions :  whereas  it  is  not  the  much  or  littlo  Praise, 
bestowed  upon  it,  that  makes  an  Action  virtuous,  but  the 
Cause ;  nor  the  much  or  little  Blame  bestowed  upon  it, 
that  makes  an  Action  vicious,  but  its  being  unconform- 
able to  the  Laws,  in  such  Men  as  (being  Members  of  a  Civil 
Society,)  are  subji.ct  to  the  Law,  or  its  being  uncontorm- 
lible  to  Equity,  or  Charity,  in  all  Men  whatsoever. 
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Of  the  virtues  of 
Subjpc  ts,  or  private 
Persons. 


Of  the  virtues  of 
Sovereigns. 


B,  It  seems  you  make  a  Difference  between  the  Ethics 
of  Subjects,  and  the  Ethics  of  Sovereigns. 

A,  So  I  do.  The  Virtue  of  a  Subject  is  comprehend- 
ed wholly  in  Obedience  to  the  Laws  of  the  Common- 
weahh.  To  obey  the  Law  is  Justice  and  Equity,  whicfi 
IS  the  Law  of  Nature,  and  consequently  is  Civil  Law  in 
all  Nations  of  the  World  :  and  nothing  is  Injustice  or  Ini- 
quity otherwise  than  it  is  against  the  Law.  Likewise  to 
obey  the  Laws  is  the  Prudence  of  a  Subject ;  for  without 
such  Obedience  the  Commonwealth  (which  is  -every  Sub- 
ject's Safety  and  Protection)  cannot  subsist.  And,  though 
It  be  Prudence  also  in  private  Men,  justly  and  moderately 
to  enrich  themselves,  yet  craftily  to  withhold  from  the 
Publick,  or  defraud  it  of,  such  a  Part  of  their  Wealth  as  is 
by  Law  required,  is  no  Sign  of  Prudence,  but  of  want  of 
Knowledge  of  what  is  necessary  for  their  own  Defence. 

The  Virtues  of  Sovereigns  are  such  as  tend  to  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace  at  Home,  and  to  the  Resistance  of 
Foreign  Enemies.  Fortitude  is  a  Royal  Virtue;  and, 
though  it  be  necessary  in  such  private  Men  as  shall  be 
Soldiers,  yet  for  other  Men,  the  less  they  dare,  the  better 
it  is,  both  for  the  Commonwealth,  and  for  themselves; 
Frugality  (though  perhaps  you  will  think  it  strange)  is  also 
7L  royal  Virtue  :  for  it  increases  the  Publick  Stock  ;  which 
cannot  be  too  great  for  the  Publick  Use,  nor  any  Man  too 
sparing  of  what  he  has  in  Trust  for  the  good  of  others. 
Liberality  also  is  a  royal  Virtue :  for  the  Commonwealth 
cannot  be  well  served  without  extraordinary  Diligence 
and  Service  of  Ministers,  and  great  Fidelity  to  their  Sove- 
reigns ;  and  therefore  such  Ministers  ought  to  be  encouraged, 
and  especially  those  that  do  him  Service  in  the  Wars.  In 
sum,  all  Actions  and  Habits  are  to  be  esteemed  good  or 
evil  by  their  Causes  and  Usefulness,  in  reference  to  the 
Commonwealth,  and  not  by  their  Mediocrity,  nor  by 
their  being  commended :  for  several  Men  praise  several 
Customs;  and  that  which  is  Virtue  with  one  is  blamed  by 
others,  and  contrarily  what  one  calls  Vice,  another  calls 
Virtue,  as  their  present  Affections  lead  them. 

B,  Methinks  you  should  have  placed  amongst  the 
Virtues  that,  which  in  my  OpioioB  is  the  greatest  of  ail 
Virtues,  namely  Religion. 
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A.  So  I  have,  though,  it  seems,  you  did  not  observe  it. 
But  whither  do  we  digress  from  the  way  we  were  in  ? 

B.  1  think  you  have  not  digressed  at  all :  for  I  suppose 
your  purpose  was,'  to  acquaint  me  with  the  History,  not 
so  much  of  those  Actions  that  pass'd  in  the  Time  of  the 
late  Troubles,  as  of  their  Causes,  and  of  the  Counsels  and 
Artifice  by  which  they  were  brought  to  pass.  There  be 
divers  Men  ihat  have  written  the  History,  out  of  whom  I 
might  have  learned  what  they  did,  and  somewhat  also  of 
the  Contrivance ;  but  I  find  little  in  them  of  what  I  would 
ask.  Therefore,  since  you  were  pleased  to  enter  into  this 
Discourse  at  my  Request,  be  pleased  also  to  inforin  me 
after  my  own  Method  ;  and,  for  the  Danger  of  Confusion 
that  may  arise  from  that,  1  will  take  care  to  bring  you 
back  to  the  Place  from  whence  I  drew  you  ;  for  1  well 
remember  where  it  was. 

A.  Well  then  ;  To  your  Question  concerning  Religion;  Of  the  nature  of  Re. 
inasmuch  as  I  told  you,  that  all  Virtue  is  comprehended  ^'°'°'*' 

in  Obedience  to  the  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  where- 
of Religion  is  one,  I  have  placed  Religion  amongst  the 

*t  ues. 

J  .  Is  Religion  then  the  Law  of  a  Commonwealth  ? 

-^.  There  is  no  Nation  in  the  World,  whos^;  Religion 
is  not  established,  und  receives  not  its  Authority  from  the 
Laws  of  that  Nation.  It  is  true,  that  the  Law  of  God 
receives  no  Evidence  from  the  Laws  of  Men  ;  but,  because 
Men  can  neve**,  by  their  own  Wisdom,  como  to  the  Know- 
ledge of  what  God  hath  spoken  and  commanded  to  be 
obseived,  nor  be  obliged  to  obey  th'j  Laws,  whose  Author 
they  know  not,  they  are  to  acquiesce  in  some  human 
Authority  or  other.  So  that  the  Question  will  be,  whe- 
ther a  Man  ought  in  Matter  of  Religion,  that  is  to  say, 
when  there  is  no  Question  of  his  Duty  to  God  and  the 
King,  to  rely  upon  the  Preaching  of  their  Fellow. Subjects, 
or  of  a  St.'anger,  or  upon  the  Voice  of  the  Law  .? 

B,  There  is  no  great  Difficulty  in  that  Point.  For  there 
is  none  that  preach,  here  or  any  where  el>e,  (or  at  lea^^t, 
that  ought  to  preach,)  but  such  as  have  Autiioriiy  so  to 
do  from  him,  or  them,  thai  have  the  Sovereign  Power j 
80  that,  if  the  King  gives  us  leave,  you  or  I  may  as  la^v- 
tully  preach  as  any  of  them  that  do.     And^  I  believe, 
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we  should  perform  that  Office  a  pjroat  deal  better  than 
they  that  preached  us  into  the  late  Rebellion. 

yL  The  Church-Mcrals  are  in  many  Points  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  that  I  have  here  set-down,  for  the  Doc- 
trine of  Virtue  and  Vice ;  and  yet  without  any  Conformity 
with  those  of  Aristotle.  For  in  the  Church  of  Rome  the 
principal  Virtues  are,  in  the  first  place,  "  To  obey  their 
Doctrine,  though  it  be  Treason  -,'*  and  that  is  to  be  reli- 
gious :  and  secondly,  "  'Jo  be  beneficial  to  the  Clergy ;" 
*'  That  is  their  Piety  and  Liberaliii/  ;'*  and  thirdly,  "  To 
believe,  upon  their  word,  that  which  a  man  knows  in  his 
Conscience  to  be  false ;"  which  is  the  Faith  they  require. 
I  could  name  a  great  many  more  such  Points  of  their 
Morals,  but  that  I  know  you  know  them  already,  being 
so  well  versed  in  the  Cases  of  C'onscience  written  by  their 
Schoolmen,  who  meaisure  the  Goodness  and  Wickedness 
of  all  Actions,  by  their  Congruity  with  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Roman  Clergy. 

B,  But  what  is  the  Moral  Philosophy  of  the  Protestant 
Clergy  in  England? 

■//.  So  much  as  they  shew  of  it  in  their  Life  and  Con* 
vcrsation  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  good,  and  of  very 
good  Example ; — much  better  than  their  Writings. 

/?.  It  happens  many  times  that  Men  live  honestly  for 
Fear,  who,  if  they  had  Power,  would  live  according  to 
their  own  opinions;  that  is,  (if  their  opinions  be  not 
right,)  unrighteously. 

yi.  Do  the  C>lergy  in  fengland  pretend  (as  the  Pope 
does,  or  as  the  Presbyterians  do,)  to  have  a  Right  from 
God  immediately  to  govern  the  King  and  his  Subjects  in 
all  Points  of  Religion  and  Manners  ?  If  they  do,  you  can- 
not doubt  but  that,  if  they  had  Numbers  and  Strength, 
(which  they  are  never  like  to  have ;)  they  would  attempt 
to  obtain  that  Power,  as  the  others  have  done. 

ii.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  a  System  of  the  present  Mo- 
rals written  by  some  Divine  of  good  Reputation  and  Learn- 
ing, and  of  the  late  King's  party. 

yt  I  think  1  can  recommend  unto  you  the  best  that  is 
extant,  and  such  as  (except  a  few  Passages  that  I  mislike) 
is  very  well  worth  your  reading.  The  Title  of  it  is,  The 
wholu  Duty  of  Man,  laid'doun  in  a  pluiii  and  familiar 
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fVoy  ;  and  yet  I  dare  say,  that,  if  the  Presbyterian  Minis- 
ters,' (even  those  of  them  which  were  the  most  diligent 
Preachers  of  the  late  Sedition,)  were  to  be  tried  by  it,  they 
would  go  near  to  be  found  not  Guilty.  He  has  divided 
the  Duty  of  Man  into  three  great  Branches,  which  are  his 
Duty  to  God,  to  himself,  and  to  his  Neighbour.  In  his 
Duty  to  God  he  puts  the  Acknowledgement  of  him  in  his 
Essence  and  his  Attributes,  and  in  the  believing  of  his 
Word :  His  Attributes  are.  Omnipotence,  Omniscience, 
Infiniteness,  Justice,  Truth,  Mercy,  and  all  the  rest  that 
are  found  in  Scripture.  Which  of  these  did  not  those 
seditious  Preachers  acknowledge  equally  with  the  best  of 
Christians  ?  The  Word  of  God  are  the  Books  of  holy 
Scripture  received  for  Canonical  in  England. 

B.  They  receive  the  Word  of  God  ;  but  it  is  according 
to  their  own  Interpretation. 

A.  According  to  whose  Interpretation  was  it  received, 
by  the  Bishops  and  the  rest  of  the  loyal  Party,  but  their 
own  ?  He  puts  for  another  Duty,  Obedience  and  Sub- 
mission to  God's  Will.  Did  any  of  them,  nay,  did  any 
Man  living,  do  any  thing  at  any  time  against  God's  Will  ? 

B.  By  God's  Will  I  suppose  he  means  there  his  reveal- 
ed Will,  that  is  to  say,  his  Commandments ;  which  I  am 
sure  they  did  most  horribly  break,  both  by  their  preaching 
and  otherwise. 

u4.  As  for  Actions,  there  is  no  doubt  but  all  Men  are 
guilty  enough  (if  God  deal  severely  with  them)  to  be 
damned.  And  for  their  preaching,  they  will  say  they 
thought  it  agreeable  to  God's  revealed  Will  in  the  Scrip- 
tures :  and,  if  they  thought  it  so,  it  was  not  Disobedience, 
but  Error ;  and  how  can  any  Man  prove  they  thought 
otherwise  ? 

B.  Hypocrisy  hath  this  great  Prerogative  above  other 
Sins,  that  it  cannot  be  accused. 

A,  Another  Duty  he  sets-down  is,  to  honour  him  in 
his  House,  (that  is  the  Church,)  in  his  Possessions,  in  his 
Day,  in  his  Word  and  Sacraments. 

B^  They  perform  this  Duty  as  well  (I  think)  as  any 
other  Ministers :  I  mean,  the  loyal  party,  and  the  Presby- 
terians have  always  had  an  equal  cire  to  have  (lod's  House 
free  frotn  I*rofanation  J  To  have  Tithes  duly  paid,  and 
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Offerings  accepted  ;  To  have  the  Sabbath-day  kept  holy, 
the  Word  preached,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  and  Baptism 
duly  administered.  But  is  not  keeping  of  the  Feasts  and 
of  the  Fasts  one  of  those  Duties  that  belong  to  the  ?-!o- 
nour  of  God  ?     If  it  be,  the  Presbyterians  fail  in  that. 

j4.  Why  so  ?  They  kept  some  Holv-days,  and  they 
had  Fasts  amongst  themselves,  though  not  upon  the  same 
Days  that  the  Church  ordains,  but  when  they  thou^^ht  fit ; 
as  when  it  pleased  God  to  give  the  King  any  notabl*  Vic- 
tory ;  and  they  governed  themselves  in  this  Point  by  the 
holy  Scripture,  as  they  pretend  to  believe  ;  and  who  can 
prove  they  do  not  believe  so  ? 

B,  Let  us  pass  over  all  other  Duties,  and  come  to  that 
which  we  owe  to  the  King,  and  consider  whether  the 
Doctrine  taught  by  those  Divines  which  adhered  to  the 
King  be  such,  in  that  Pt)int,  as  may  justify  the  Presbyte- 
rians, that  incited  the  People  to  Rebellion.  For  that  is 
the  thing  you  call  in  Question. 

yi.  Concerning  our  Duty  to  our  Rulers,  he  hath  these 
Words.  An  ''  bedience  we  must  pay,  either  active  or  pas- 
sive i  the  active,  in  case  of  all  lawful  Commands,  that  is, 
whenever  the  Magistrate  commands  something  which 
is  not  contrary  to  some  command  of  God,  we  are  then 
bound  to  act  according  to  that  Command  of  the  Magis- 
trate, to  do  the  '1  hings  he  requires.  But,  when  he  enjoyns 
any  thing  contrary  to  what  God  hath  commanded,  we  are 
not  then  to  pay  him  this  active  Obedience  ;  we  may,  nay 
we  must,  refuse  thus  to  act,  (yet  here  we  must  be  very 
well  assured,  that  the  thing  is  so  contrary,  and  not  pretend 
Conscience  for  a  cloak  of  Stubbornness)  we  are  in  that  case 
to  obey  God,  rather  than  Men.  But  even  this  is  a  Stason 
for  the  passive  Obedience  *,  we  must  patiently  suffer  what 
the  Magistrate  inflicts  on  us  for  such  Relusal,  and  not,  to 
secure  ourselves,  rise-up  against  him. 

B.  What  is  there  in  this  to  give  colour  to  the  late  Re- 
bellion ? 

yi.  They  will  say  they  did  it  in  Obedience  to  God,  in- 
asmuch  as  they  did  beheve  it  was  according  to  the  Scrip- 
ture :  our  of  which  they  will  bring  Examples,  perhaps,  of 
D.ivid  and  his  Adherents,  that  resi^^ted  King  Saul; — and 
of  the  Prophets  afterwards,  that  vehemently,  from  time  to 
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time,  preached  against  the  idolatrous  Kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah.  Saul  was  their  lawful  King  :  and  yet  they  paid 
him  neither  active  nor  passive  Obedience.  For  they  did 
put  themselves  into  a  posture  of  defence  against  him, 
though  David  himself  spared  his  person  ;  and  so  did  the 
Presbyterians  put  into  their  Commissions  to  their  General, 
that  they  should  spare  the  King's  person.  Besides  you 
cannot  doubt  but  that  they,  who  in  the  pulpit,  did  animate 
the  people  to  take  Arms  in  defence  of  the  then  Parliament, 
alledged  Scripture,  that  is,  the  Word  of  God,  for  it  If 
it  be  lawful  then  for  Subjects  to  resist  the  King,  when  he 
commands  any  thing  that  is  against  th(  ^r.pture,  that  is, 
contrary  ^o  the  command  of  God,  and  to  be  Judge  of  the 
Meaning  of  the  Scripture,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Life  of 
any  King,  or  the  Peace  of  any  Christian  Kingdom,  can  be 
long  secure.  It  is  this  Doctrine  that  divides  a  Kingdom 
within  itself,  whatsoever  the  Men  be.  Loyal,  or  Rebels, 
that  write  or  preach  it  publickly.  And  thus  you  see,  that 
if  those  seditious  Ministers  be  tried  by  this  Doctrine,  they 
will  come-off  well  enough. 

B,  I  see  it ;  and  wonder  at  People  that,  having  never 
spoken  with  God  Almighty,  nor  knowing,  one  more  than 
another,  what  he  hath  said,  when  the  Laws  and  the  Preacher 
disagree,  should  so  keenly  follow  the  Minister,  (who  is,  for 
themost  part)  an  ignorant,  though  a ready-tongu'd,Scholar,) 
rather  than  the  Laws  that  were  made  by  the  King,  with 
the  Consent  of  the  Peers  and  the  Commons  of  the  Land. 

yi.  Let  us  examine  his  Words  a  little  nearer :  First, 
concerning  passive  Obedience.  When  a  Thief  hath  bro- 
ken the  Laws ;  and,  according  to  the  Law,  is  therefore  exe- 
cuted :  can  any  Man  understand,  that  this  Suffenng  of  his 
is  an  Obedience  to  the  Law  ?  Every  Law  is  a  command 
to  do,  or  to  forbear ;  neither  of  these  is  fulfilled  by  suf- 
fering. If  any  Suffering  can  be  called  Obedience,  it  must 
be  such  as  is  voluntary  ;  for  no  involuntary  Action  can  be 
counted  a  Submission  to  the  Law.  He  that  means  that  his 
suffering  should  be  taken  for  Obedience,  must  not  only 
not  resist,  but  also  not  fly,  nor  hide  himself,  to  avoid  his 
Punishment.  And  who  is  there,  amongst  them  that  discourse 
of  Passive  Obedience,  that,  when  his  Life  is  in  extreme 
Danger,  will  voluntarily  present  himself  to  the  Officers 
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of  Justice  ?  Do  not  we  see  that  all  Men,  when  they  are 
lee*  to  Execution,  are  both  bound  and  guarded,  and  would 
break-loose,  if  they  could,  and  get-away  ?  Such  is  their 
Passive  Obedience  Christ  saiih,  77/e  Scribes  and  Pha- 
risees sit  in  Muses*s  Chair  :  all  there/ore  whatsoever  they 
bid  you  observe,  that  observe  and  do,  Matt,  xxiii.  3. 
which  is  a  doing  an  active  Obedience :  and  yet  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  appear  not,  by  the  Scripture,  to  have  been 
such  Godly  Men,  ai.  .ever  to  command  any  thing  against 
the  revealed  Will  of  God. 

B.  Must  Tyrants  also  be  obeyed  in  every  thing  actively  ? 
Or  is  there  nothing  wherein  a  lawful  King's  Command 
may  be  disobeyed  ?  What,  if  he  should  c  ^mmand  me  with 
my  own  Hands  to  execute  my  Fathf  r,  in  case  he  should 
be  condemned  to  die  by  the  Law  ? 

A.  This  is  a  Case  that  need  not  be  put.  We  have 
never  read,  nor  heard,  of  any  King,  or  Tyrant,  so  inhu- 
man as  to  command  it.  If  any  did,  we  are  to  consider 
whether  that  Command'  were  one  of  his  Laws :  for  by 
disobeying  Kings,  we  mean  the  disobeying  of  his  Laws; 
Laws,  those  his  Laws  that  were  made  before  they  were 
applied  to  any  particular  Person  :  for  the  King,  (though  he 
is  sometimes  considered  as  a  Father  of  Children,  and  a  Mas- 
ter of  Domestic  Servants,)  yet  he  commands  the  People  in 
general  never  but  by  a  precedent  Law,  and  as  a  politic,  not 
a  natural,  Person.  /\iid,  if  such  a  Command  as  you  speak- 
of  were  contrived  into  a  general  Law,  (which,  however, 
never  was,  nor  ever  will  be)  you  would  be  bound  to  obey 
it,  unless  you  departed  the  Kingdom  afwr  the  Publication 
of  the  Law,  and  btforethc  Condenjnatioii  of  your  Father. 

b.  Your  Author  says  farther,  in  refusing  Active  obe- 
dience to  the  Kmg  that  commanded  anv  thing  contrary  to 
God's  Law,  we  musi  be  vt  ry  well  assured  that  the  thing 
is  so  contrary.  1  would  fain  know  how  it  is  postible  to 
besoassuicd?  ' 

,A,  I  ihink  you  do  not  believe  that  any  of  those  Refu- 
sers do,  in- mediately  irom  Goii's  own  IMouth,  receive 
any  Comn.and  contrary  to  the  Coinn  and  ot  the  Kmg, 
(who  is  God's  Lieutenant,)  r  or  any  othts  Way  than  you 
and  1  do;  tiatis  to  ?.  v,  than  by  the  Sciiptures.  ^\nd, 
because  jNien  do,  tor  tht  most  part,  raiijer  draw  the  Scrip- 
ture 
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ture  to  their  own  Sense,  than  follow  the  true  Sense  of 
the  Scripture,  there  is  no  other  Way  to  know  certainly, 
and  in  all  Cases,  what  God  commands,  or  forbids  us  to 
do,  but  by  the  Sentence  of  him,  or  them,  that  are  consti- 
tuted by  the  King  to  determine  the  Sense  of  the  Scripture 
upon  hearing  of  the  particular  Case  of  Conscience,  which 
is  in  question.  And  they  that  are  so  constituted  are  easi- 
ly known  in  all  Christian  Commonwealths,  whether  they 
be  Bishops,  or  Ministers,  or  Assemblies,  that  govern  the 
Church  under  him,  or  them,  that  have  the  Sovereign 
Power. 

B.  Some  Doubts  may  be  raised  from  this  that  you  now 
say.  For,  if  Men  be  to  learn  their  Duty  from  the  5>entence 
which  other  IVIen  shall  give,  concerning  the  Meaning  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  not  from  their  own  Interpretation  ;  I 
understand  not  to  what  End  they  were  translated  into 
English  and  every  Man  was,  not  only  permitted,  but  also 
exhorted,  to  read  them.  For,  what  could  that  produce 
but  Diversity  of  Opinions,  and  consequcnily  (as  Man's 
Nature  is)  Disputation,  Breach  of  Charity,  Disobedience, 
and,  at  last,  Kebellion?  Again,  since  the  Sciipture  was 
allowed  to  be  read  in  English,  why  were  not  th^'  Trans- 
lations such  as  might  make  all  that's  read  be  uuderstviod, 
even  by  mean  Capaci  ies  ?  Did  not  the  Jews,  such  as  could 
read,  understand  their  Law  in  the  Jewish  Language,  as 
well  as  we  do  our  Statute-Laws  in  English  ?  And,  as  for 
such  Places  of  the  Scripture,  as  had  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  a  Law,  it  was  nothing  to  the  Duty  of  thi  Jews,  whet'ier 
they  were  understood  or -not,  seeing  that  nothing  is  punish- 
able, but  tlie  Transgression  of  some  Law. 

The  same  Question  I  may  ask  concerning  the  New 
Testament :  for  I  beii  ;ve,  that  those  Men  to  whom  the 
original  Language  was  narural,  did  understand  sufficiently 
what  Commands  and  CoUiisels  were  given  them  by  our 
Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  and  iiis  immediaie  Disciples. 
Again  i  how  will  you  answer  that  Question  which  was 
pui  by  St.  Peier  and  St.  John,  Acts  iv.  )1.  wjien  by 
Annas  the  Higii  Priest,  and  others  of  the  Council  of  Je- 
rutialem,  they  were  forbidden  to  teach  any  more  in  th& 
Name  of  Jesus  ?  l\  Iwifitr  is  u  ri^/it  tii  the  sight  of  God, 
to  hearken  unto  you  more  man  unut  God? 
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A,  The  Case  is  not  the  same.  Peter  and  John  had 
seen,  and  daily  conversed  with  our  Saviour,  and,  by  the 
IMiracles  he  wrought,  did  know  he  was  God,  and  con- 
sequently knew  certainly,  that  their  Disobedience  to  the 
High  Priest's  present  Command  was  just.  Can  any 
Minister  now  say,  that  he  hath  immediately,  from  God*s 
own  mouth,  received  a  Command  to  disobey  the  King, 
or  know  otherwise,  than  by  the  Scripture,  that  any  Com- 
mand of  the  King,  that  hath  the  form  and  Nature  of  a 
Law,  is  against  the  Law  of  God,  which  in  divers  places 
directly  and  evidently  commandeth  to  obey  him  in  all 
things.  The  Text  you  cite  does  not  tell  us,  that  a  Minis- 
ter's Authority,  rather  than  a  Christian  King's,  shall  de- 
cide the  Questions  that  arise  from  the  different  Interpre- 
tations of  the  Scripture.  And  therefore,  where  the  King 
is  Head  of  the  Church,  and  by  Consequence  ( to  omit, 
that  the  Scripture  itself  was  not  received,  but  by  the  Au- 
thority of  Kings  and  States)  chief  Judge  of  the  Rectitude 
of  all  Interpretations  of  Scripture,  to  obey  the  King's  Laws 
and  publick  Edicts,  is  not  to  disobey,  but  to  obey  God. 
A  Minister  ought  not  to  think,  that  his  skill  in  the  Latin, 
Greek,  or  Hebrew  Tongues,  if  he  have  any,  gives  him  a 
Priviledge  to  impose  upon  all  his  Fellow-Subjects  in  his 
own  Sense,  or  what  he  pretends  to  be  his  Sense,  of  every 
obscure  place  of  Scripture ;  nor  ought  he,  as  oft  as  he 
hath  found-out  some  fine  interpretation,  not  before  thought- 
on  by  others,  to  think  he  had  it  by  Inspiration  :  for  he 
cannot  be  assured  of  that ;  no,  nor  that  his  Interpretation, 
(as  fine  as  he  thinks  it,)  is  not  false  ;  and  then  all  his  Stub- 
bornness and  Contumacy  toward  the  King,  and  his  Laws, 
is  nothing  but  Pride  of  Heart  and  A^nbition,  or  else  im- 
posture. And,  whereas  you  think  it  needless,  or  perhaps 
hurtful,  to  have  the  Scriptures  in  English,  1  am  of  another 
IMind.  There  are  so  many  Places  of  Scripture  easy  to  be 
understood,  that  teach  both  true  faith,  and  good  Morality, 
and  that  as  fully  as  is  necessary  to  Salvation ;  of  which  no 
Seducer  is  able  to  dispossess  the  mind  of  any  ordinary  rea- 
der :  and  the  reading  of  them  is  so  profitable,  as  not  to  be 
forbidden  without  great  Damage  to  them  and  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

B.  AH  that  is  required,  both  in  Faith  and  Manners,  for 
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Man's  Salvation,  is,  I  confess,  set-down  in  Scripture,  as 
plainly  as  can  be.  Children,  ohfj/  your  Parents^  in  all 
Ihin^s  :  Servants  obey  your  Moiters :  Let  every  Soul  be 
subject  to  thi  higher  Poivers^  whether  it  be  thi  King  or 
these  that  a^e  sent  by  hm  :  Lo\}e  God  with  all  your  Soul, 
tti'd  your  I^eighbo  r  as  yourself;  are  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, whicit  ae  well  enough  understood:  but  neither 
Children,  ni>r  the  greatest  part  of  Men,  do  understand  why 
it  is  their  L^'uty  to  do  so.  They  see  not  that  the  Safety  of 
the  C' tmmonwealtb,  and  consequently  their  own,  depends 
upon  th{;ir  doing  it.  Every  i*.^an  by  Nature,  without  Dis- 
ciplin*.,  doe^,  in  ail  his  Actions,  look  upon,  as  far  at>  he  can 
see,  the  Beii-.fit  that  shall  redound  to  himself  from  his 
Obedience.  He  reads  *'  that  Covetousnoss  is  the  root  of 
all  Evil;"  but  he  thinks,  and  sometimes  finds,  it  is  the  root 
of  his  Estate.  And  so  in  other  Cases,  the  ScripturesAys  one 
thing,  and  ths'y  think  another ;  weighing  the  Cdmmodith  s, 
or  Incommodsties,  of  this  present  Lie  onlv,  which  are  in 
tht-'ir  Sight-  bur  never  putting  into  the  Scales  the  Good 
and  Evil  of  the  life  to  come,  which  thev  see  not. 

^.  All  this  is  no  more  than  happens  wh"re  the  Scripture 
is  seal'd  ui  iu  Greek  and  Latin,  atid  the  People  taught  the 
same  thi'i^^.^  out  of  theni  by  Preachers 

But  they  that  are  of  a  Condition  and  A^^e  fit  to  examine 
the  Sense  of  what  thoy  read,  and  that  take  a  D.light  in 
searching-out  the  Gioun  s  of  their  Duty,  certamly  can- 
not chose  but.  by  thtir  reading  ot  the  Scriptures,  come  to 
such  a  Sense  of  their  Duty,  as  not  only  to  obey  the  Laws 
themselves,  but  also  to  induce  others  to  do  iht  same :  for 
commonly  Men  of  A^e  and  Quality  are  followed  by  their 
inferiour Neighbours;  who  look  more  upon  tht;  Example  of 
those  Men  whom  they  rev.-rence,  and  whom  th'?y  are  un- 
willing to  displease,  than  upon  Precepts  and  Laws. 

B.  These  Men  ot  the  C  ondition  and  Age  you  speak-of, 
are,  in  my  O^iinion,  the  uufittestof  all  others  to  oe  trusted 
with  trie  reauing  of  the  Scriptures.  I  know  you  mean 
such  as  have  studied  the  Greek  or  Latin,  or  b)th 
Tongues,  and  that  are  withal  such  as  love  Knowledge,  and 
consequently  take  Delight  in  hnding-out  the  Meaning  of 
the  most  bard  Texts,  or  in  thinkinja:  they  have  found  it, 
in  case  ic  be  new,  and  not  found-out  by  others.    Thepe  are 
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The  obscure  passages  therefore  they,  that  pretermitting  the  easy  Places,  which 
teach  them  their  Duty,  fall  to  scanning  only  of  the  Mys- 
teries of  Religion ;  as,  How  it  may  be  made-out  with 
"Wit,  that  there  be  three  that  bear  Rule  in  Heaven,  and 
those  Three  but  One  ?  How  the  Deity  could  be  made 
Flesh  ?  How  that  Flesh  could  be  really  present  in  many 
Places  at  once  ?  Where  is  the  Place,  and  what  the  Tor- 
ments of  Hell,  and  other  metaphysical  Doctrines?  Whe- 
ther the  Will  of  Man  be  free,  or  governed  by  the  Will  of 
God  ?  Whether  Sanctity  comes  by  Inspiration  or  Educa- 
tion ?  By  whom  Christ  now  speaks  to  us  ?  Whether  by 
the  King,  or  hy  the  Clergy,  or  by  the  Bible,  to  every 
Man  that  reads  it  and  interprets  it  to  himself,  of  by  a  pri- 
vate Spirit  to  every  private  Man  ?  These  and  the  like 
Points  are  the  Study  of  the  Curious,  and  the  Cause  of  all 
our  late  Misfhief ;  and  the  Cause  that  makes  the  plainer 
sort  of  Men,  whom  the  Scripture  had  taught  Belief  in* 
Christ,  Love  towards  God,  Obedience  to  the  King,  and 
Sobriety  of  Behaviour,  forget  it  all,  and  place  their  Re- 
ligion in  the  disputable  Doctrines  of  these  your  wise 
Men. 

ui,  I  do  not  think  these  Men  fit  to  interpret  the  Scrip- 
ture to  the  rest^  nor  do  I  say  that  the  rest  ought  to  take 
their  Interpretation  for  the  Word  of  God.  W  hatsoever  is 
necessary  for  them  to  know  is  so  easy,  as  not  to  need  In. 
terpretation.  Whatsoever  is  more  does  thtm  no  good. 
But  in  case  any  of  those  unnecessary  Doctrines  shall  be 
authorized  by  the  Laws  of  the  King,  or  other  State,  I  say 
it  is  the  Duty  of  every  Subject  not  to  speak  against  them  ; 
inasmuch  as  it  is  every  Man's  Duty  to  obey  him  or  them 
that  have  the  Sovereign  Power;  and  it  is  the  Wisdom  of 
all  such  Powers  to  punish  such  as  shall  publish,  or  teach, 
their  private  Interpretations,  when  they  are  contrary  to 
the  Law,  and  likely  to  incline  men  to  Sedition,  or  disput- 
ing against  the  Law. 

B.  They  must  punish  then  the  most  of  those  that  have 
had  their  Breeding  in  the  Universities.  For  such  curious 
Questions  in  Divinity  are  first  started  in  the  Universities ; 
and  so  are  all  those  politic  Questions  concerning  the  Rights 
of  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  government :  and  there  they  are 
furnished  with  Arguments  for  Liberty  out  of  the  Works 
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Behemoth, 

of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  out  of  the  His- 
tories of  Rome  and  Greece,  for  their  Disputation  against 
the  necessary  Power  of  their  Sovereigns.  Theieiore  I 
despair  of  any  lasting  Peace  amonii;  ourselves  till  the  Uni- 
versities here  shall  bend  and  direct  their  Studies  to  the 
settling  of  it,  that  is,  to  the  teaching  of  absolute  Obedience 
to  the  Laws  of  the  King,  and  to  his  publick  Edicts  under 
the  great  Seal  of  England.  For  I  make  no  Doubt,  but 
that  solid  Reason,  back'd  with  the  Authority  of  so  many 
learned  Men,  will  more  prevail  for  the  keeping  of  us  in 
Peace  within  ourselves,  than  any  Victory  can  do  over  the 
Rebels.  But  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  the 
Universities  to  such  a  Compliance  with  the  Actions  of 
State,  as  is  necessary  for  the  Business, 

A.  Seeing  the  Universities  have  heretofore,  from  time 
to  time,  maintained  the  Authority  of  the  Pope,  Ci  ntrary 
to  all  Laws,  Divine,  Civil,  and  Natural,  against  th-  Right? 
of  our  Kings,  why  can  they  not  as  well,  when  they  havf 
all  manner  of  Laws  and  Equity  on  their  Side,  maintain  ihe 
Rights  of  him  that  is  both  Sovereign  of  the  Kin^  '.-^m,  and 
Head  of  the  Church  ? 

B.  Why  then  were  thdy  not  in  all  Points  as  zealous  in 
the  support  of  the  King's  Power,  presently  after  that  King 
Henry  VIIL  was  in  Parliament  declared  Head  of  the 
Church,  as  they  had  been  before  in  the  support  of  the 
Authority  of  the  Pope  ? 

A.  Because  the  Clergy  in  the  Universities,  by  whom 
all  things  there  are  governed,  and  the  Clergy  without  the 
Universities,  as  well  Bishops  as  inferiour  Clerks,  did  think 
that  the  puUing-down  of  the  Pope  was  the  setting-up  them 
(as  to  England)  in  his  Place,  and  made  no  Question  (the 
greatest  part  of  them)  but  that  their  st.iihual  Power  did  de- 
pend, not  upon  the  Authority  of  the  king,  but  of  Christ 
himself,  derived  to  them  by  a  successive  Imposition  of 
H«nds  from  Bishop  to  Bishop,  notwithstanding  they  knew 
that  this  Derivation  passed  through  the  Hands  ot  Popes 
and  Bishops ;  whose  Authority  they  had  cast-off.  For, 
though  they  were  content  that  the  Divine  Right,  which 
the  Pope  pretended-to  in  England,  should  be  deny*d  him ; 
yet  they  thought  it  not  so  fit  to  be  taken  from  the  Church  of 
liingland,  whom  they  now  supposed  themselves  to  represent. 
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It  seems  they  did  not  think  it  reasonable  that  a  Woman 
or  a  Child,  or  a  Man  that  could  not  construe  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  or  Latin  Bible,  nor  know  perhaps  the  Declensions 
and  Conjugatiiins  of  Greek  or  Latin  Nouns  and  Verbs, 
should  take  upon  him  to  govern  so  many  learned  Doctors 
in  Matters  of  Divinity  ;  for  Religion  has  been  for  a  long 
time,  and  is  now  by  mo.;t  People,  taken  for  the  same  thing 
with  Divinity,  to  the  great  Advantage  of  the  Clergy. 

Bt  And  especially  now  amongst  Presbyterians ;  for  I 
see  few  that  are  by  them  esteemed  very  good  Chris- 
tians, besides  such  as  can  repeat  their  Sermons,  and 
wrangle  for  them  about  the  Interpretation  of  the  Scrip, 
ture,  and  fight  for  them  also  with  their  Bodies  or  Purses, 
when  tht  y  shall  be  required.  To  believe  in  Christ  is  no- 
thing with  thtm,  unleps  you  believe  as  they  bid  you  : 
Charity  is  nothing  with  them,  unless  it  be  Chariry  and 
Liberality  to  them,  and  partaking  with  them  in  Faction. 
How  we  can"  have  Peace  while  this  is  our  Religion,  I  can- 
not tell,  Hteret  Interi  Itlhalis  arundo.  The  seditious 
Doctrine  of  the  Presbyterians  has  been  stuck  so  hard  in  the 
Peo}  Ic's  Heads  and  iV'  emorics,  (1  cannot  say  into  their 
Hearts ;  for  they  understand  nothing  in  it,  but  that  they 
may  lawfully  rebel)  that  I  fear  the  Commonwealth  will 
never  be  cured. 

yi.  The  two  great  Virtues  that  were  severally  in  Henry 
VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  whe-.  they  shall  be  jointly  in  one 
King,  will  easily  cure  it.  That  of  Henry  VII.  was,  with- 
out much  noise  of  the  People  to  fill  his  Coffers  j  that  of 
Henry  \'III.  was  an  early  Severity;  but  this  without 
the  f  rmer  cannot  be  exercised. 

B.  This  that  you  say,  looks  (methinks)  like  an  Advice 
to  the  King,  to  let  them  alone  till  he  have  gotten  ready 
IVtoney  enough  to  levy  and  maintain  a  sufHcient  Army, 
and  then  to  fall  upon  them,  and  destroy  them. 

u4  God  forbid  that  so  horrible,  unchristian,  and  inhu- 
m.-m  a  Design  should  ever  enter  into  ihe  King's  Heart ! 
I  would  have  him  have  money  enough,  reaiiily  to  raise  an 
A I  my  able  to  suppress  any  Rebellion,  and  to  take  from 
his  I'nemies  ail  Hope  ot  Success;  to  tnc  end  that  they 
may  not  dare  to  trouble  him  in  the  Rtiurmation  of  the 
Univer&uies.  But  I  uould  have  him  to  put  none  of 
them   to  Death   without  the  actual  committing   such 
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crimes  as  are  already  made  capital  by  the  Laws.  The  Core 
of  Rebellion,  (as  you  have  seen  by  this,  and  read  of  other 
Rebellions,)  is  in  the  Universities ;  which,  nevertheless,  Tlie  useful  brancheg 
are  not  to  be  cast-away,  but  to  be  better  disciplined  j  that  *'*'  ^'lowiedoe  that 
js  to  say,  that  the  Politics  there  taught  be  made  to  be  as  i„  the  Universities. 
true  Politics  should  be)  such  as  are  fii  to  make  Men  know 
that  it  is  their  Duty  to  obey  all  Laws  whatsoever  that 
shall,  by  the  Authority  of  the  King,  be  enacted,  till,  by  the 
same  Authority,  they  shall  be  repealed  j — such  as  are  fit  to 
make  Men  understand,  that  the  Civil  Laws  are  God's 
Laws,  as  they  that  make  them  are  appointed  by  God  to 
make  them'j  and  to  make  men  know,  that  the  people  and 
the  church  are  one  Thing,  and  that  no  man  has  Title  to 
govern  under  him.  1  hat  the  King  owes  his  Crown  to 
God  only,  and  to  no  Man,  Ecclesiastic,  or  other ;  and 
that  the  Religion  they  teach  there,  be  a  quiet  waiting  for 
the  coming-again  of  our  Blessed  Saviour ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  a  resolution  to  obey  the  King\Laws,  (which 
also  are  God*s  Laws,)  to  injure  no  man,  to  be  in  charity 
with  ail  Men,  to  cherish  the  Poor  and  Sick,  and  to  live  so- 
berly and  free  from  Scandal.  Without  mingling  our  Reli- 
gion with  points  of  natural  Philosophy,  as  Freedom  of  Will, 
incorporeal  Substance,  everlasting  Nows,  Ubiquiues,  and 
Hypostases ;  which  are  subjects  that  the  people  under- 
stand not,  nor  will  ever  care-for.  When  the  Universities 
shall  be  thus  disciplined,  there  will  come  out  of  them, 
from  .time  to  time,  well-principled  Preachers,  and  they 
that  are  now  ill-principled,  from  time  to  time,  will  fall- 
away. 

£.  I  think  it  a  very  good  course  to  take,  and,  perhaps, 
the  only  one,  that  can  make  our  peace  amongst  ourselves 
be  lasting.  For,  if  Men  know  not  their  duty,  what  is  there 
that  can  force  them  to  obey  the  laws  ?  An  Army,  you'll 
say  ;  but  what  shall  force  the  Army  ?  Were  not  the  Train- 
bands au  Army  ?  Were  not  the  men  that,  not  very  long 
ago,  slew  the  Turkish  Sultan,  Osman,  in  his  own  Palace  at 
Constantinople,  his  own  Janissaries?  I  am  therefore  of 
your  Opinion,  both  that  men  may  be  brought  to  a  love  of 
obedience  by  preachers  and  gentlemen  that  imbibe  good 
principles  in  iheir  youth  at  the  Universities,  and  also,  that 
we  uever  shall  have  a  lasting  Peace,  till  the  Universities 
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themselves  be,  in  such  Manner  as  you  have  said,  reform- 
ed ;  a>.d  the  Ministers  know  they  have  no  authority  but 
what  the  Supreme  civil  power  gives  them,  and  the  No- 
bility and  Gei  try  know  that  the  liberty  of  a  State  is  not 
an  Exemption  from  the  laws  of  their  own  country,  made 
by  an  Assembly,  or  by  a  Monarch ;  but  an  Exemption 
from  thf  Constraint  and  Insolence  of  their  Neighbours. 

And  now  I  am  satisfied  in  this  point,  I  will  bring  you 
back  to  the  place,  from  whence  my  Curiosity  drew  you 
to  this  long  Digression. 

We  were  upon  the  point  of  Ship-money,  one  of  those 
Grievances  which  the  Parliament  exclaimed-against  as  ty- 
rannical and  arbitrary  Government,  thereby  to  single-out 
(as  you  call  it)  the  King  from  his  Subjects,  and  to  make  a 
party  against  him,  when  they  should  need  it.  And  now 
you  may  proceed,  if  it  please  you,  to  such  other  Artifices 
as  they  used  to  the  same  purpose. 

^.  I  thin.k  in  were  better  to  give-over  here  our  Discourse 
of  this  Business,  and  refer  it  to  some  other  Day  that  you 
shall  think  fit. 

B.  Content.    That  Day,  I  believe,  is  not  far  off. 
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yi.  jL  OV  are  welcome ;  yet,  if  you  had  stayed  somewhat 
longer,  my  Memory  would  have  been  so  much  better 
provided  for  you.  , 

J5.  Nay,  I  pray  you  give  me  now  what  you  have  about 
you  ;  for  the  rest,  I  am  content  you  take  what  time  you 
please. 

-ii?.  After  the  Parliament  had  made  the  People  believe, 
that  tfa}^  exacting  of  Ship-Money  was  unlawful,  and  the 
I^ittjle'  ti:*)ereby  inclined  to  think  it  tyrannical ;  in  the  next 
Place,  (.0  increase  their  Disaffection  to  his  Majesty,  they 
accused  him  of  a  Purnos-c  to  introduce  and  authorize  the  The  King  is  accused 
Roman  Religion  in  this  Kingdom,  than  which  nothing  "[.hK^u^'i^n!^" ''•' 
was  more  hateful  to  the  People ;  not  because  that  Reli- 
gion was  erroneous  ( v^hich  the  People  had  neither  Learn- 
ing nor  Judgement   enough   to  examine),  but  because 
they  had  been  used  to  hear  it  inveighed-against  in  the 
Serihons  and  Discourses  of  the  Preachers  whom  they 
trusted-to:  and  this  v^as  indeed  the  most  effectual  Ca- 
lumny to  alienate  the  People's  Affections  from  the  King, 
that  could  possibly  be  invented.     The  Colour  they  had 
for  this  Slander  was,  first,  that  there  was  one  liosetti,  Re- 
sident (ar,  and  a  little  before,  that  Time)  from  the  Pope, 
with  the  Queen,  and  one  Mr.  George  Con,  (Secretary  to 
the  Cardinal   Francisco  I'arberinl,  who  was  Nephew  to 
■  PopcUrban  VUDwhohad  been  scutover,undertheFavour 
and  Protection  of  the  Queen  (as  was  conceived)  in  order 
to  draw  as  many  Persons  of  Quality  about  the  Court  as 
ne  should  be  al.le,  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.     With  wliat  Success  he  carried-on  this  Dc- 
fign,  I  cannot  tell :  but  it  is  likely  he  gained  some  con- 
vei tv',  '.specially  of  the  weaker  Sex  j  if  1  may  say,  that  they 
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were  crained  by  him,  when,  not  his  Arfruments,  but 'the 
Hope  oi  Favour  from  the  Queen,  in  all  Probability  pre- 
vailed upon  them. 

B  In  such  a  Coniuncture  as  that  was,  it  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  better  that  rhey  had  not  been  sent. 

//.  There  wa<?  an  Kxception  also  taken  at  a  Convent  of 
,  Frynr^.  Cnpuchins,  in  Somerset-House  ;  thougjh  this  had 

been  allowed  by  the  Articles  of  the  King's  lVIirriag:e:  and 
if  was  reported  that  the  Jesuits  alho  were  shortly  after  to 
be  allowed  to  have  a  C'onvent  in  Clerkenwell :  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  principnl  Scceraty  of  State,  Sir  Francis 
"Wirdebarik,  was  accused  for  Vaving,  by  his  Warrant,  set 
at  Libeity  some  English  Jesuits,  that  had  b^'en  taken  and 
imprisoned,  for  retumim;  into  Fngland  after  Banishment, 
contrary  to  ttc  Statute  which  had  made  such  Return  a 
capital  Cri'Tte.  Also  the  Resort  of  Fnglish  Catholicks  to 
the  Queen's  Chapel  gave  them  Colour  to  blame  the  Queen 
herself,  not  only  for  that,  but  also  tor  all  the  Favours  that 
had  been  shewn  to  the  Catholicks ;  insomuch  that  some  of 
them  did  not  stick  to  say  openly,  that  the  King  was  go- 
verned by  her. 

B.  Strange  Injustice  !  The  Queen  was  a  Catholick  by 
Profession,  and  therefore  could  not  but  endeavour  to  do 
the  Catholicks  all  the  Good  she  could ;  she  would  not  else 
have  been  truly  that  which  she  professed  to  be :  but  it  seems 
they  meant  to  force  her  to  Hy|,ocrisy,  being  Hypocrites 
themselves.  Can  any  Man  think  it  a  Crime  in  a  devout 
Lady,  of  what  Sect  soever,  to  seek  the  Favour  and  Bene- 
diction of  that  Church  whereof  she  is  a  Member? 

A.  To  give  the  Parliament  another  Colour  for  their 
Accusation  on  Foot  of  the  King,  as  to  introducing  of  Po- 
pery, there  was  a  great  Controversy  betw  een  the  Episcopal 
cernin;;thcO|)inioiis  and  Presbyterian  Clergy  about  Free-will.     The  Dispute 
af  Armntut.  began  first  in  the  Low-Countries,    between  Gomar  and 

Armin^  in  the  'lime  of  King  James  ;  who,  foreseeing  it 
might  trouble  the  Chuich  ol  England,  did  what  he  could 
to  compose  the  Difference :  And  an  Assembly  of  Divines 
was  thereupon  got- together  at  Dort,  to  which  also  King 
James  sent  a  Divine  or  two.  But  it  came  to  nothing  ;  the 
Question  was  left  undecided,  and  became  a  Subject  to  be 
tlisputcd'of  in  the  Universities  here.  All  the  Presbyte- 
rians were  of  ihc  same  miud  with  Gomar '^  but  a  very  great 
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many  others  not ;  and  those  were  called  here  Arminians ; 
who,  (because  the  Doctrine  of  Free-will  had  been  exploded 
as  a  Papistical  Doctrine,  and  because  the  Presbyterians 
Were  far  the  greater  Number,  and  already  in  Favour  with 
the  People)  were  generally  hated.  It  was  easy  therefore  for 
the  Parliament  to  make  that  Calumny  pass  currently  with 
the  People,  when  th^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  i'f ''/"''''P  ^"^^^.^^ 

¥       J  r        t       •    •  1  L    j*^     !•    1     L   r  L     u'     was  a  favourer  of  the 

l^aud,  was  for  Armmms,  and  had,  a  httle  before,  by  nis  Arminians. 
Power  Ecclesiastical,  forbidden  all  Ministers  to  preach,  to 
the  People  of  Predestination  ;  and  when  all  Ministers  that 
were  gracious  with  him,  and  hoped  for  any  Church-Pre- 
ferment, fell  to  preach iug  and  writing  for  Free-will  to 
the  uttermost  of  their  Power,  as  a  Proof  of  their  Ability 
and  Merit.  Besides,  they  gave-out  (some  of  them),  that 
the  Archbishop  was  in  his  Heart  a  Papist ;  and,  in  case  he 
could  effect  a  Toleration  here  of  the  Roman  Religion, 
was  to  have  a  Cardinal's  Hat ;  which  was  not  only  false, 
but  also  without  any  Ground  at  all  for  Suspicion. 

B.  It  is  a  strange  Thing,  that  Scholars,  obscure  Men, 
that  could  receive  no  Clarity  but  from  the  Flame  of  the 
State,  should  be  suffered  to  bring  their  unnecessary  Dis- 
putes, and,  together  with  them,  their  Quarrels,  out  of  the 
Universities  into  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  more  strange, 
that  the  State  should  engage  in  their  Parties,  and  not  ra- 
ther put  them  both  to  silence.  A  State  can  enforce  Obe- 
dience, but  cannot  confute  an  Error,  nor  alter  the  mind  of 
them  that  believe  they  have  the  better  Reason  on  their  Side. 
Suppression  of  Doctrines  does  but  uniteand  exasperate;  that 
is,  increase  both  the  Malice  and  the  Power  oi  those  who 
have  already  believed  them.  But  what  are  the  Points  they 
disagree  in?  Is  there  any  Controversy  between  Bishop 
and  Presbyterian  concerning  the  Divinity  or  Humanity  of 
Christ  ?  Do  either  of  them  deny  the  Trinity,  or  any  Ar- 
*'cle  of  the  Creed?  Does  either  Party  preach  openly,  or- 
Wiite  directly  against  Justice,  Charity,  Sobriety,  or  any 
other  Duty  necessary  to  Salvation  ;  except  only  the  Duty 
to  the  King,  and  not  that  neitiicr,  but  when  they  have  a 
Mind  either  to  rule,  or  destroy  the  King  ?  Lord  have 
Mercy  upon  us!  Can  nobody  be  saved  that  understands 
not  their  Disputations  ?  Or  is  there  more  requisite,  either 
of  Faith  or  Honesty,  for  the  Salvation  of  one  Man  than 
another  ?  What  needs  so  much  preaching  of  Faith  to  us 
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that  are  no  Heathens,  and  that  believe  already  all  that 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  have  told  us  is  necessary  to  Salva- 
tion, and  more  too  ?  Why  is  there  so  little  preaching  of 
The  Presbyterians  in  Justice?  I  have  indeed  heard  Righteousness  often  recom- 
their  ^ernions  often    mended  to  the  People,  but  I  have  seldom  heard  the  Word 
Justice  in  their  Sermons ;  nay,  though  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Bible  the  Word  Justice  occurs  exceeding  often  ; 
yet  in  the  English  (though  it  be  a  Word  that  every  Man 
understands)  the  Word  Righteousness  (which  few  under- 
stand to  signify  the  same,  but  take  it  rather  for  Rightness 
of  Opinion  than  of  Action  or  Intention)  is  put  in  the  place 
of  it. 

/i.  I  confess  I  know  very  few  Controversies  amongst 
Christians  upon  Points  necessary  to  Salvation.  They  are  the 
Questions  of  Authority  and  Power  over  the  Church,  or  of 
Profit,  or  of  Honour  toChurch-men,  that,  for  the  most  part, 
raise  all  the  Controversies      For  what  Man  is  he,  that  will 
trouble  himself,  and  fall  out  with  his  Neighbours,  for  the 
saving  of  my  Soul,  or  the  Soul  of  any  other  than  himself? 
When  the  Presbyterian  Ministers  and  others  did  so  fu- 
riously preach  Sedition,  and  animate  men  to  Rebellion  in 
these  late  Wars ;  who  was  there  that  had  not  a  Benefice, 
or  having  one,  feared  not  to  lose  it,  or  some  other  part  of 
his  Madntenance,  by  the  Alteration  of  the  Government,  that 
did  voluntarily,  without  any  Eye  to  Reward,  preach  as 
earnestly  against  Sedition,  as  the  other  Party  preached 
for  it  ?    I  confess,  that  (for  aught  I  have  observed  in  His- 
tory, and  other  Writings  of  the  HeathL-ns,  Greek  and  La- 
tin,>  those  Heathens  were  not  at  all  behind  us  in  point 
of  Virtue  and  moral  Duties,  notwiinstanding  we  had  much 
preaching,  and  they  none  at  all.    1  confess  also,  that  (con- 
eidering  what  Harm  may  proceed  from  a  Liberty  that  Men 
have,  upon  every  Sunday,  and  oftcner,  to  harangue  all  the 
People  of  a  Nation  at  one  Time,  wliiist  the  State  is  igno- 
rant of  what  they  will  say,  and  tliat  there  is  no  such  Thing 
permitted  in  all  the  World  out  of  Christendom,  nor  there- 
fore any  Civil  Wars  about  Religion,)  I  have  thought  much 
preathing  an  Inconvenience.   Nevertheless  1  cannot  think 
that  preaching  to  the  People  the  Points  of  their  Duty,  both 
to  God  and  iVlan,  can  be  too  frequent,  so  it  be  done  by 
grave,  discreet,  and  ancient  Men,  tliat  are  reverenced  by 
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the  People ;  and  not  by  light,  quibbling,  youncr  Men, 
whom  no  Congregation  is  so  simple  as  to  look  to  be 
taught  by  them  (za  being  a  Thing  contrary  to  Nature)  or 
to  pay  them  any  Rt^verence.  or  to  care  what  they  say,  ex- 
cept some  few  that  may  be  delighted  with  their  Jingling, 
I  wish  with  all  my  Heart  there  were  enough  of  such  dis- 
creet and  ancient  Mon,  as  niignt  suffice  for  all  the  Pa- 
rishes of  England,  and  that  they  would  undertake  it.  But 
tiiis  is  but  a  Vv'^ish  ;  1  leave  it  to  the  Wisdom  of  the  State 
to  do  what  it  pleas  th. 

B.  What  did  thev  next  ? 

^.  Whereas  the  King  had  sent,  as  prisoners,  into  Places 
remote  from  Ixindoii,  three  Persons  that  had  been  con- 
demned for  publishing  seditious  Doctrine,  some  in  Writ- 
ing, and  some  in  publick  Sermons,  tiie  Parliament  (whether 
with  nis  Majesty  s  Consent  or  no,  I  have  forgotten)  caused 
them  to  be  .•eieastd,  and  to  return  to  London  ;  meaning 
(I  think.),  to  try  how  the  People  would  be  pleased  there- 
with, and,  by  Consequence,  how  their  Lndeavours  to  draw 
the  People'o  Affectioucj  from  the  King  had  already  pros- 
pered. When  these  three  pc-rsons  came  througli  London*, 
it  was  a  kind  or  Triumph,  the  People  flocking-iogti  her  to 
behold  them,  and  receiviag  them  with  such  Acclamations, 
and  almost  Adoration,  as  if  they  had  been  let-down  from 
Heaven.  Insomuch  that  the  Parliament  was  now  suffi- 
ciently assured  of  having  a  great  and  tumultuous  Parry, 
ready  to  assist  them,  whensoever  they  should  have  (Occa- 
sion for  it :  On  the  Conhdence  whereof  they  proceeued 
to  their  next  Plot,  which  was  to  deprive  the  Kmg  of  such 
Ministers  as,  by  their  Wisdom,  Courage,  and  Authority, 
they  thought  most  ai^le  to  prevent,  or  oppose,  their  far- 
ther Designs  against  the  King. 

And,  first,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  to  impeach 
the  £arl  of  Strafford,  J.orU* Lieutenant  oi  Ireland,  of  High- 
Treason. 

£.  What  was  that  Earl  of  Strafford  before  he  had  that 
Place?  And  how  had  he  otfended  the  Parliament,  or  given 
them  Cause  to  think  he  would  be  their  Lnemy  ?  for  I  have 
heard  that  in  former  Parliaments  he  had  beeu  as  Parlia- 
mentary as-any  other. 

A,  His  Name  was  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth^  be  wasaGdn- 
^d  l  3  '     tleman. 
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tleman,  both  for  Birth  and  Estate,  very  considerable  in  his 
own  Country, which  was  Yorkshire,  but  more  cousidt-rable 
for  his  Judgement  in  the  publick  Affairs,  not  only  of  that 
Country,  but  generally  of  the  Kingdom,  and  was  there- 
fore often  chosen  for  the  Parliament,  either  a"  Burt^ess  for 
some  Borough,  or  Knight  of  the  Shire.  For  his  Prin- 
ciples of  Politicks,  they  were  the  same  that  were  generally 
proceeded-upon  by  all  Men  else  that  were  thought  fit  to 
be  chosen  for  the  Parliament,  which  are  commonly  these : 
To  take  for  the  Rule  of  Justice  and  Government  the 
Judgements  and  Acts  of  former  Parliaments,  which  are 
commonly  called  Precedents  :  To  endeavour  to  keep  the 
People  from  being  subject  to  extra-parliamentary  Taxes  of 
Money,  and  from  being  with  parliamentary  Taxes  too 
much  oppressed ;  To  preserve  to  the  Pe«>ple  their  Liberty 
of  Body  from  the  arbitrary  Power  of  the  King  out  of  Par- 
liament :  To  seek  Redress  of  Grievances. 

B.  What  Grievances  ? 

j4.  The  Grievances  commonly  were  such  as  these : 
The  King's  too  much  Liberality  to  some  Favourite : 
The  too  much  Power  of  some  Minister  or  Officer  of  the 
Commonwealth  :  The  Misdemeanours  of  Judges,  Civil  or 
Spiritual,  but  especially  all  unparliamentary  raising  of 
Money  upon  the  Subjects.  And  commonly  of  late,  till 
such  Grievances  be  redressed,  they  refuse,  or,  at  least, 
make  great  Difficulty,  to  furnish  the  King  with  Money 
necessary  for  the  most  urgent  Occasions  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

B.  How  then  can  a  King  discharge  his  Duty  as  he 
ought  to  do,  or  the  Subject  know  which  of  his  Masters 
he  is  to  obey ;  for  here  are  manifestly  two  Powers,  which, 
when  they  chance  to  differ,  cannot  both  be  obeyed  ? 

yi,  *Tistrue;  but  they  have  never  before  differed  so  much 
to  the  Danger  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  they  have  done 
in  this  Parliament,  1640.  In  all  theParliaments  of  the 
late  King  Charles,  before  the  Year  1640,  my  Lord  of 
Strafford  did  appear  in  Opposition  to  the  King's  De- 
mands, as  much  as  any  Man,  and  was,  for  that  Cause, 
very  much  esteemed  and  cried-up  by  the  People  as  a  good 
Patriot,  and  one  that  courageously  stood-up  in  defence  of 
thair  yberties }  and  for  the  same  Cause  was  so  much  the 
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more  hated,  when  afterwards  he  endeavoured  to  maintain 
the  Royal  and  just  Authority  of  his  Majesty 

li.  How  came  he  to  change  his  Mind  so  much,  as  it 
seems  he  did  ? 

^4.  After  the  Dissolution  of  the  Parliament  holden  in 
theYe-rs  16  ^7  and  H2S,  the  King  finding  no  Money  to 
be  gotten  from  Parliaments,  uh»ch  he  was  not  to  buy  with 
the  Blood  of  such  Servants  and  Ministers  as  he  loved  best, 
abstained  a  long  Time  from  culling  any  more,  and  had  ab- 
stained longer,  it  the  Rebellion  of  the  Scots  had  not  forced 
him  to  it.     Daring  that  Parliament  the  King  made  Sir  Tfip^'ariofSdaffnrcl 

Thomas  Went  worth  a  Bar<m,  recommended  him  for  his  ZT.ZZV''''^  'ii/'>fhc 
.,.,.  ...  11         1  •  r  L       "^  ""•  s  favour  in  the 

great   Ability,   which  was  generally  taken  notice  or  by  year  1U27, 

the  Disservice  he  had  done  the  King  in  former  Parlia- 
ments, but  which  might  be  useful  also  for  him  in  the 
Times  that  came-on  :  and,  not  long  after,  he  made  him  a 
Member  of  the  Privv  Council,  and,  after  tha'  again,  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  j  which  Place  he  discharged  with  great 
Satisfaction  and  Benefit  to  his  Majesty,  and  continued  in 
that  Office,  till,  by  the  Envy  and  Violence  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  that  unlucky  Parliament  of  1 640,  he 
died.  In  which  Year  he  was  made  General  of  the  King's 
Forces  against  the  Scots,  that  then  entered  into  England  ; 
and,  the  Year  before,  he  had  been  made  Earl  of  Strafford, 
The  Pacification  being  made,  and  the  Forces  on  both 
Sides  disbanded,  and  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  nt)w  He  is  impeached  by 
sitting,  it  was  not  lo.ig  before  the  House  of  Commons 
accused  him  to  the  Housc?  of  Lords  of  High-Treason. 

B,  There  was  no  great   Probability  of  his  being  a  ^^^^' 
Traitor  to  the  King,  from  whose  Favour  he  received  his 
Greatness   and  from  whose  Protection  he  was  to  expect 
his  Safety.     What  was  the  Treason  tney  laid  to  his 
Charge  ? 

A,  Many  Articles  were  drawn-up  against  him,  but  the 
Sum  of  them  was  contained  in  these  two.  First  Thar  he 
had  traiter  ^usly  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  fundamental 
Laws  and  Government  of  the  Realm ;  and,  inhtead  thereof j 
to  introduce  atbitrary  and  tyrannical  ;toveriiment  against 
Law.  Secondly,  I  hat  he  had  laboured  to  suiivert  tne 
Rights  of  Parliaments,  and  the  aucieat  Course  of  parlia- 
meutary  Proceedmgs. 
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B,  Was  this  done  by  him  without  the  Knowledge  of 
the  King  ? 

J.  No. 

B,  Why  then,  if  it  were  Treason,  did  not  the  Kiijg 
himself  call  him  in  Question  by  his  Attorney  ?  What  had 
the  House  of  Commons  to  do  without  his  Command,  to 
accuse  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  ?  They  might  have 
complained  to  the  King,  if  he  had  not  known  it  before. 
I  understand  not  this  Law.  ,  .  -u- 

A  Nor  L 

B.  Had  this  been  by  any  former  Statutes  made  Trea- 
son ? 

ji.  Not  that  I  ever  heard-of ;  nor  do  I  understand  how 
any  Thing  can  be  Treason  against  the  King,  that  the 
King,  hearing  and  knowing  of  it,  does  not  think  Treason. 
But  it  was  a  Piece  of  that  Parliament's  Artifice  to  put  the 
Word  Traherously  to  any  Article  exhibited  against  any 
Man,  whose  Life  they  meant  to  take-away. 

A.  Was  there  no  particular  !(nstance  of  an  Action,  or 
of  Words,  out  of  which  they  argued  that  Endeavour  of  his 
to  subvert  the  fundamental  Laws^of  Parliament,  whereof 
they  accused  him  ? 

A.  Yes ;  they  said  he  gave  the  King  Counsel  to  re- 
duce the  Parliament  to  their  Duty  by  the  Irish  Army, 
which,  not  long  before,  my  Lord  Strafford  himself  had 
caused  to  be  levied  there  for  the  King'&  Service.  But  it  was 
never  proved  against  him,  that  he  advised  the  King  to  use 
it  against  the  Parliament. 

jl.  What  are  those  Laws  that  are  called  fundamental  ? 
for  I  understand  not  how  one  Law  can  be  more  funda- 
mental than  another,  except  only  that  Law  of  Nature 
that  binds  us  all  to  obey  hiraj  whosoever  he  be,  whom 
law  fully,  and  for  our  own  Safety,  we  have  promised  to 
obey ;  nor  any  other  fundamental  Law  to  a  King,  but 
Salus  Populi,  the  Safety  and  Well  being  of  his  People. 

j4.  This  Parliament  in  the  Use  of  their  Words,  when 
tl^y  accused  any  Man,  never  regarded  the  Signification  of 
tlem,  but  thfr  Weight  they  had  to  aggravate  their  Accu- 
sation to  the  ignorant  Multitude,  which  think  all  Faults 
htinous,  that  are  expressed  in  heinous  Terms,  if  tney  hate 
iheTerson  accused,  as  they  did  this  Man  j  not  only  for 
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beinf;  of  the  King's  Party,  but  also  for  deserting  the 
Parliamont's  Party  as  an  Apostate. 

B.  I  pray  you  tell  me  also  what  they  mean  by  arbi-  of arbUrarj/  Qovern' 
trary  Governmtnt,  which  they  seemed  so  much  to  hate?-  *"*"*  * 
Is  there  any  Governor  of  a  People  in  the  World  that  is 
forced  ro  j^overn  thtm,  or  forced  to  make  this  and  that 
Law,  whether  he  will  or  no?  I  think  not;  or  if  any  be, 
he  that  forces  him  does  certainly  make  Laws,  and  govern 
arbitrarily, 

yi.  That's  true  ;  and  the  true  Meaning  of  the  Parlia- 
ment was,  that  not  the  King,  but  they  themselves  should 
have  the  arbitrary  Government,  not  only  of  England,  but 
of  Ireland,  and  (as  it  appeared  by  the  Event)  of  Scotland 
also. 

B.  How  the  King  came-by  the  Government  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  by  Descent  from  his  Ancestors,  every 
Body  can  tell.  But  if  the  King  of  England  and  his  Heirs 
should  chance  (which.  God  forbid!)  to  fail,  I  cannot  ima- 
gine what  Title  the  Parliament  of  England  can  acquire 
thereby  to  the  Government  of  either  of  those  Nations. 

u4.  Yes ;  they'll  say  they  had  been  conc^uered  an- 
ciently by  the  English  Subjects  Money. 

B.  Like  enough,  and  suitable  to  the  rest  of  their  Im- 
pudence. 

yi.  Impudence  in  Democratical  Assemblies  does  almost 
all  that's  done  j  'tis  the  Goddess  of  Rhetoric,  and  carries 
Proof  with  it.  For  what  ordinary  Man  will  not,  from  so 
great  Boldness  of  Affirmation,  conclude,  that  there  is  great 
Probability  in  the  Thing  affirmed.  Upon  this  Accusation  he 
was  brought  to  his  Trial  in  Westminster-Hall,  before  the 
House  ot  Lords,  and  was  found  guilty ;  and,  presently 
after,  was  declared  a  Traitor  by  a  Bill  of  Attainder,  that 
is,  by  Act  ot  Parliament. 

B,  It  is  a  strange  Thing  that  the  Lords  should  be  in*^ 
duced,  upon  so  light  Grounds,  to  give  a  Sentence,  or  give 
their  Assent  to  a  Bill  so  prejudicial  to  themselves  and  their 
Posterity. 

J,  *l"was  not  well  done ;  and  yet  ( as  it  seems)  not  ig- 
norantly  :  for  there  is  a  Clause  in  the  Bill,  *'  that  it  should 
not  be  taken  hereafter  for  an  Example/*  that  is,  for  a  Pre- 
judice in  the  like  Case  hereafter. 

B,  That's 
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B.  That's  worse  than  the  Bill  J-self,  and  is  a  plain 
C^nft  ssion  that  thoir  Sentence  was  t;  :  ;^t '  fur  .vhat  I  lariTi 
i?  there  in  the  Examples  of  just  biiitences?  Besides,  if 
hereafter  the  like  Case  should  happen,  the  Seiienceis  not 
at  all  made  weaker  by  such  a  Provision. 

A.  Indeed  I  b  litve  that  the  Lords,  most  of  them, 
were  not  of  themselves  willing  to  coiideuin  him  of  Treason, 
but  were  awed  to  it  by  the  L  lamour  of  the  common  People 
that  came  to  Westruinsrer  in  gnai  Numbers,  crying-out, 
**  Justice!  Justice!  against  the  1  arl  of  Strafford  ;*'  the 
which  were  caused  to  flotk  thither  by  srme  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  were  well  assured,  f  after  the 
triumphant  Welcome  of  Prynne.  Burton,  and  Bastwick,) 
that  they  could  put  the  People  into  Tumult,  upon  any  Occa- 
sion they  desired.  They  were  awed  into  it  partly  also  by  the 
House  of  Commons  itself,  which,  if  it  desired  to  undo  a 
Lord,  had  no  more  to  do,  but  to  vote  him  a  Delinquent. 

j4.  a  Delinquent ;  what's  that  ?  A  Sinner,  is't  not  ? 
Did  they  mean  to  undo  ail  Sinners  ? 

y4.  By  a  Delinquent  they  meant  only  a  Man  to  whom 
they  would  do  all  the  Hurt  they  could  :  but  the  Lords 
did  not  yet,  1  think,  suspect  they  meant  to  cashier  their 
whole  House. 

B.  It's  a  strange  Thing  that  the  whole  House  of  Lords 
should  not  perceive,  that  the  Ruin  of  the  King's  Power, 
or  the  weakening  of  it,  was  the  Ruin,  or  weakening  of 
themselves :  for  they  could  not  think  it  likely,  that  the 
People  ever  meant  to  take  the  Sovereignty  from  the  King 
to  give  it  to  them,  who  were  few  in  1>J  umber,  and  less  in 
Power,  than  so  many  Commoners,  because  they  were  less 
beloved  by  the  People. 

y^.  But  it  seems  not  so  strange  to  me ;  for,  as  to  the 
personal  Abilities  of  the  Lords,  though  they  were  not  less 
skilful,  yet  neither  were  they  more  skilful,  in  the  Manage- 
ment of  publick  Affairs,  than  the  Knights  and  Burgesses 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  For  there  was  no  Rea- 
son to  thuik,  that,  if  one  that  is  to-day  a  Knight  of  t\it 
Shire  in  the  Lower  House  be  to-morrow  made  a  Lord, 
and  a  Member  of  the  t  igher  House,  he  is  therefore  wiser 
than  he  was  before.  1  hey  are  all,  of  both  Houses,  as  pru- 
dent and  able  Men  as  any  in  the  Land,  in  the  Business  of 
their  private  Estates,  ^hich  require  nothing  but  Diligence 
and  natural  Wit  to  govern  themj  but  for  the  Government 
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of  a  Commonweahh,  neither  Wit,  nor  Prudence,  nor 
Diligence,  is  rnou<»h,  without  infallible  Rules,  and  tue 
true  Science  of  i^.quity  and  Justice. 

t^.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  impossible  any  Commonwealth 
in  the  "World  whether  Monarchy,  '".risrocracy.  or  Demo- 
cracy, should  continue  long  without  Change,  or  Sedition" 
tending  to  change,  either  of  the  Government  or  of  the 
Govcrnours, 

^.  'Tis  true;  nor  have  any  the  greatest  Common- 
wealth?! in  the  World  been  long  free  from  Sedition.  The 
Greeks  had  for  a  while  their  petty  Kings ;  and  then,  by  Se- 
dition, came  to  be  petty  Commonweakhs  ;  and  then, 
growing  to  be  greater  Commonwealths,  by  Sedition  again 
became  Monarchies  ;  and  all  for  want  of  Rules  of  Justice 
for  the  common  People  to  take  notice-of ;  which  if  the 
People  had  known  in  the  Beginning  of  every  one  of  these 
Seditions,  the  ambitious  Persons  could  never  have  had  the 
Hope  to  disturb  their  Government,  after  it  had  been  once 
settled.  For  Ambition  can  do  little  without  Hands :  and 
few  Hands  it  would  have,  if  the  common  People  were  as 
diligently  instructed  in  the  true  Principles  of  their  Duty, 
as  they  are  terrified  and  amazed  by  Preachers  with  fruit- 
less and  dangerous  Doctrines  concerning  the  Nature  of 
Man's  Will,  aad  many  other  philosophical  Points,  that 
tend  not  at  all  to  the  Salvation  of  their  Souls  in  the  World 
to  come,  nor  to  their  Ease  in  this  Life,  but  only  to  give 
a  wrong  Direction  to  their  Sentiments  of  Duty  end  Obe- 
dienccj  in  teaching  them  to  make  the  Clergy  the  Object  of 
them,  instead  of  the  King,  to  whom  alone  they  are  due. 

B.  For  aught  I  see,  all  the  States  of  Christendom  will 
be  subject  to  these  Fits  of  Rebellion,  as  long  as  the  World 
lasteth. 

Jl.  Like  enough,  and  yet  the  Fault  (as  I  have  said) 
may  be  easily  mended,  by  mending  the  Universities. 

B,  How  long  had  the  Parliament  now  sitten  ? 

yi.  It  began  November  the  third  1640.  My  Lord  of 
Strafford  was  impeached  of  Treason  before  the  Lords 
November  the  i2thj  sent  to  the  Tower  November  the 
23d  ;  his  Trial  began  March  22d,  and  ended  April  ISth. 
After  his  Trial  he  was  voted  guilty  of  High-Treason  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  after  that  in  the  House  of 
Lords  May  the  6thj  and  on  the  12th  of  May  was  beheaded. 
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S.  Great  Expedition  ;  but  could  not  the  King  for  all 
that,  have  saved  him  by  a  Pardon  ? 

v^.  The  King  had  heard  all  that  passed  at  his  Trial, 
and  had  declared  he  was  unsatisfied  concerning  the  Justice 
bt  their  Sentence,  and  (I  think)  notwithstanding  the  Dan- 
ger of  his  own  Person  from  the  Fury  of  the  People,  and 
that  he  was  counselled  to  give  way  to  his  Execution,  not 
only  by  such  as  he  most  relied  on.  but  also  by  the  Farl 
of  Strafford  himself,  he  would  have  pardoned  him,  if  that 
could  have  preserved  him  against  the  Tumult  raised  and 
countenanced  by  the  Parliament  itself,  for  the  terrifying 
of  those  who,  they  thought,  might  favour  him,  And  yet 
the  King  himself  did  not  stick  to  confess  afterwards,  that 
he  had  done  amiss  in  that  he  did  not  rescue  him. 

B.  'Twas  an  Argument  of  good  Disposition  in  the 
King.  But  I  never  read  that  Augustus  Cassur  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  done  a  Fault  in  abandoning  Cicero  to 
the  Fury  of  his  Fneniy  Antonius.  i'erhaps  because  Ci- 
cero (havingbeen  of  the  contrary  Faction  to  Julius  Ccesar, 
his  Father,)  had  done  Augustus  no  Service  at  all  out  of  Fa- 
vour to  him,  but  only  out  of  Enmity  to  Antonius,  and 
out  of  Love  to  the  Senate,  that  is.  indeed,  out  of  Love 
to  himself",  who  swayed  the  Senate;  as  it  is  very  likely 
the  Earl  of  Strafford  came-over  to  the  Kings  Party  for 
his  own  Fnds,  having  been  so  much  against  the  King  ia 
former  Parliaments. 

/J.  We  cannot  safely  judge  of  Men's  Intentions.  B  '1 
I  have  observed  often,  that  such  as  seek  Preferment  by 
their  Stubbornness,  have  missed  of  their  Aim  ;  and  on  the 
other  Side,  that  those  Princes,  that  with  Preferment  are 
forced  to  buy  the  Obedience  of  their  Subjects,  are  al- 
icady,  or  must  be  soon  after,  in  a  very  weak  Condition  : 
for  in  a  Market  where  Honour  and  Power  is  to  be  bought 
with  Stubbornness,  there  will  be  a  great  many  as  able  to 
buy  as  my  Lord  of  Strafford  was. 

B.  You  have  read,  that,  whrn  Hercules,  fighting  with 
the  Hydra,  had  cut-off  any  one  of  his  many  Heads,  there 
still  arose  two  other  Heads  iu  its  Place ;  and  yet  at  last  he 
cut  them  off  all. 

^,  The  Story  is  told  falsely :  for  Hercules  at  first  did  not 
cut-off  those  Heads,  but  bought  them  off;  and  after- 
wards, when  he  saw  it  did  him  no  good^  then  he  cut  them 
off,  and  got  the  Victory, 
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^.  What  did  they  next  ? 

y^.  After  the  first  Impeachment  of  the  Earl  of  Straf-  The  House  of  Com 
fnrd,  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  December  the  1 8th,  ArrhbisK^'a^d 
accused  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  also  of  High-Trea-  of  Hiuh-Treasou. 
cion,  that  is,  of  a  Design  to  introduce  arbitrary  Govern- 
ment, &c.  for  which  he  was,  February  the  18th,  sent  to 
the  Tower ;  but  his  Trial  and  Execution  were  deferred  a 
long  Time,  till  January  the  1  l)th  1 64«3*,  for  the  Entertain-  •  That  is,  i64S-44. 
ment  of  the  Scots,  that  were  come  into  England  to  aid  the 
Parliament. 

B-  Why  did  the  Scots  think  there  was  so  much  Dan- 
ger in  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ?  He  was  not  a  Man 
of  War,  nor  a  Man  able  to  bring  an  Army  into  the  Field  j 
but  he  was  perhaps  a  very  great  Politician. 

A.  That  did  not  appear  by  any  remarkable  Event  of  Hi»  Character, 
his  Counsels,  I  never  heard  but  that  he  was  a  very  honest 
Man  for  his  Morals,  and  a  very  zealous  Promoter  of  the 
Church -Government  by  Bishops,  and  that  desired  to  have 
the  Service  of  God  performed,  and  the  House  of  God 
adorned,  as  suitably  as  was  possible  to  the  Honour  we 
ought  to  do  to  the  Divine  Maji'sty.  But  to  bring,  as  he 
did,  into  the  State  his  former  Controversies,  I  mean  his 
Squabblings  in  the  University  about  Free-will,  and  his 
standing  upon  Punctilios,  concerning  the  Service-Book 
and  its  Rubricks,  was  not,  in  my  Opinion,  an  Argument 
of  his  Sufficiency  in  Affairs  of  State.  About  the  same 
Time  they  passed  an  Act  (which  the  King  consented  to) 
for  a  triennial  Parliament,  wherein  was  enacted.  That 
after  the  present  Parliament  there  should  be  a  rarliamcnt 
called  by  the  King  within  the  Space  of  three  Years,  and 
so  from  three  Years  to  three  Years,  to  meet  at  Westmin- 
ster upon  a  certain  Day  named  ia  the  Act. 

7?.  But,  whwt  if  the  King  did  not  call  it,  finding  it  per- 
haps inconvenient,  or  hurtful  to  the  Safety  or  Peace  of  his 
People,  which  God  hath  put  Into  his  Charge  ?  For  I  do 
ni)t  well  comprehend  iiovv  any  Sovereign  can  well  keep  a 
l*eople  inOrder  when  his  Hands  are  tied,  or  when  he 
h.iih  any  other  Obligation  upon  him,  than  the  Benefit 
of  those  he  governs ;  and  at  this  Time,  for  any  Thing 
you  have  told  me,  they  acknowledged  the  li.iiig  for  their 
Sovereign. 

/I,  1  know  not  J  but  such  wa^  the  Act.     Ai.d  it  was 
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further  enacted.  That  if  the  King  did  It  not  by  his  own 
Command,  then  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  the  Lord 
Keeper  for  the  Time  being,  should  send-out  the  Writs  of 
Summons ;  and,  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  refused,  then  the 
Sheriffs  of  the  several  Counties  should,  of  themselves,  in 
their  next  County- Courts,  before  the  Day  set  down  fot 
the  Parliament's  Meeting,  proceed  to  the  Election  of  the 
Members  for  the  said  Parliament. 

B.  Out  what,  if  the  Sheriffs  refused  ? 

ji.  I  think  they  were  to  be  sworn  to  it :  but  for  that, 
and  other  Particulars.  I  refer  you  to  the  /\ct. 

B.  To  whom  should  they  be  sworn,  when  there  is  no 
Parliament.? 

y/.  No  doubt  hut  to  the  King,  whether  there  be  a 
Parliament  sitiincr  or  no. 

//.  Then  the  King  may  release  them  of  their  Oath* 

yf.  Besides,  they  obtained  of  the  King  the  putting-down 
the  Star  Chamber,  and  the  High-Conimission-Courts. 

B.  Besides,  if  the  King,  up.  n  the  Refusal,  should  fall 
upon  them  in  Anger ;  who  shall  (the  Parliament  not  sit- 
tingj  protect  cither  the  Chancellor  or  the  Sheriffs  in  their 
Disobedience. 

J.  I  pray  you,  do  not  ask  me  any  Reason  of  such 
Things  as  I  understand  no  better  than  you.  I  tell  you  only 
that  an  Act  passed  to  that  Purpose,  and  v  as  signed  by  the 
King  in  the  iniddlc  of  February,  a  little  before  the  Arch- 
bishop was  sent  to  the  Tower.  Besides  this  Bili,  the  two 
Houses  ot  Parliament  agreed  upon  another,  wherein  it  was 
enacted,  That  the  present  Parliament  should  continue  till 
both  the  Houses  did  consent  to  the  Dissolution  of  it; 
which  Bill  also  the  King  signed  the  same  D..y  he  signed 
the  Warrai  t  for  the  Execution  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 

B.  What  a  great  Progress  the  Parlianunt  made  to- 
wards the  Ends  of  the  m(  st  seditious  Members  of  both 
Houses  in  so  little  Time?  They  sat-down  in  November, 
and  now  it  w  as  May ;  and  in  this  Space  of  Time  f  winch  is 
but  iialf  a  Year;  they  won  irom  the  King  the  Adherence 
which  was  due  to  him  frcmi  his  People;  they  drove  his 
faithlullest  Servants  from  him  ;  beheaded  the  tarl  of 
Straffoidj  iniprlNoned  the  Archbishop  ot  Canterbury  j 
obtained  a  triennial  Parliament  alter  their  own  Dissolu- 
tion, and  a  Coniinuancc  ot  their  own  bitting,  as  long  as 
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they  listed  ;  wh'ch  last  amounteH  to  a  total  Extinction  of 
the  Kintr's  Right,  in  case  that  such  a  Grant  were  valid  ; 
^hich,  I  think,  it  is  not,  unless  the  Sovereignty  itself  be 
in  plain  Terms  rtn')uncf  d  i  which  it  whs  not.  iiut,  what 
^^oney,  by  wav  of  Subsidy,  or  otherwise,  did  they 
grant  the  King  in  Rccompence  of  all  these  large  Con- 
cessions ? 

y/  None  at  all  ;  but  offrn  promised  that  they  would 
make  him  '  ^e  most  glorious  K^'i^g  'hat  ever  was  in  bng- 
lar;d }  wbich  wtn  \\  t>rils  that  passed  well  enough  tor 
well  mranir.g  with  the  common  Piople. 

B.  But,  I  suppose,  the  Parliament  was  now  contented  : 
for  I  cannot  imagine  what  they  should  desire  mure  trom 
the  King,  than  he  had  n  )w  granted  them. 

j4.  Yes ;  they  desii  ed  the  whole  and  absolute  Sove- 
reignty, and  to  change  the  Monarchical  Government 
into  an  Oligarchy ;  that  is  to  say,  to  make  the  Parliatnent, 
consisting  of  a  few  Lords,  and  about  four  hundred  Com- 
moners, absolute  in  the  Sovrreiu;nty,  for  the  present,  and 
shortly  after  to  lay  the  Mouse  of  Lords  aside  tor  this  was 
the  Design  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministers*,  who  (taking 
themselves  to  be,  bv  Divine  Right,  the  ouly  lawful  Gover- 
nors of  the  Church)  endeavoured  to  biin^  the  sauie  form 
of  Government  into  the  Civil  State.  Aiid.  as  the  Spi- 
ritual Laws  were  to  be  made  by  ih.'ir  .Synods,  so  tiie 
Civil  Laws  should  be  ma  'e  by  the  House  ot  Commons  j 
who,  as  they  thought,  would  no  lesa  be  ruled  by  them 
afterwards,  than  they  formerly  had  been ;  wherein  thoy 
were  deceived,  and  found  themselves  i<^  bo  out-gone  by 
their  own  Disciples,  though  not  in  Midicf\  yet  in  Wit. 

B,  What  followed  after  this  ? 

^.  In  August  following,  the  King,  sip>o3in^  re  hac 
now  sufficiently  obliged  the   Pari'  I'^rnt  to  proc^dno 
larther  agamst  hnn,  took  a  Journey  m.o  Scotland    ro  sa-  tisr.icii.ii  to  ni 
tisfy  his  Subjects  there,  as  he  had  doue  hore,  intendin-^  bctniuh  subject*, 

•  Whatever  may  Imvfbi'i-n  thetlesimi  ctiln  K:')yteri.in  Mmisieis  iii 
Eni;lund  <tt  this  liine,  the  majority  of  ihe  Mem'.ci  ,  nftliis  llonsu  ot  Com- 
moiid  sccin  never.aud  imiih  lc.-.sat  ihis  t,.it>  ciu  J,  to  have  h.utaiiv  iii< 
teiUioii  of  chanjiiPii;  the  form  of  ikn eminent  ;i  tm  a  Moiiauh)  to  a 
Cominun-wpaltli,  or  Kcpublitk  ;  a-  appeal*  fro.x  »hc  foiei;oiii^  Mei.i.mt 
of  i)ciizil  Lord  ilolls,  wht  was  the  .••eat  Le.i  lei  of  what  wax  <uMeil''<tf 
Pri  <ihi/teriiin  i<i.rtt/'i\\  \\\K  Witn^c.  I'hi  nuiiibci  if  iiieiiilxTi  of  ii  li.)  had 
adopted  rfpiiblii an  miiicijjles,  iceins,  «veu  at  the  death  of  t  >  ;:' ,  to 
hAvc  been  very  tiiiali. 
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perhaps  so  to  gain  their  Good-wills,  that,  in  case  the  Pi!*- 
liament  here  should  levy  Arms  against  him,  they  should 
not  be  aided  by  the  Scocs.  But  in  this  Hope  he  was  also 
deceived  ;  for,  though  they  seemed  satisfied  with  what  he 
then  did  for  tne.n,  (whereof  one  Tiling  was  his  giving 
way  to  the  Abolition  of  Episcopacy)  yet  afterwards  they 
made  a  League  with  the  Parliament,  and,  for  Money, 
(when  the  King  began  to  have  tl:e  hotter  of  the  Par- 
liament) invaded  England  in  tiie  Parliament's  Quarrel: 
but  this  was  a  Year  or  two  alter. 

B.  Before  you  go  any  farther,  I  desire  to  know  the 
Ground  ard  Original  of  that  Right,  which  cirher  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  the  House  ot  Commons,  or  both  to- 
gether, now  pretend-to. 

j1.  It  is  a  Question  of  Things  so  long  ngo  past,  that  they 
are  now  forgotten.  Nor  have  we  any  ''"hiiig  to  conjec- 
ture by,  but  the  Records  of  our  own  Nation,  and  some 
Conquest,  is  known  Small  and  obscure  Fragments  o!  Roman  Histories  :  And, 
but  very  iniperfcctly.  for  the  Records,  seeing  they  are  of  Things  done  only, 
sometimes  justly,  son^etimcs  unjustly,  you  can  never,  by 
them,  know  wt:at  Right  they  had,  but  only  what  Right 
they  pretended-to. 

B.  However,  let  me  know  what  Light  we  have  in  this 
Matter  from  the  Roman  Histories. 

^.  It  would  be  too  long,  and  an  useless  Digression,  to 
cite  all  the  ancient  Authors  hhat  speak  of  the  Forms  oi 
those  Commonwealths,  which  were  amongst  our  first 
Ancestors  the  Saxons,  and  other  Germans,  and  of  other 
Nations,  from  whom  we  derive  the  Titles  of  Honour  now 
in  use  in  England ;  nor  will  it  be  possible  to  derive  from 
them  any  Argument  of  Right,  but  only  Examples  of 
F:ict,  which,  by  the  Ambition  of  potent  Subjects,  have  been 
oftener  unjust  than  otherwise.  And  for  those  Saxons  or 
Angles,  that  in  ancient  Times,  by  several  Invasions, 
made  themselves  Masters  of  this  Nation  ;  they  were  not 
in  themselves  one  Body  of  a  Commonwealth,  but  only  a 
League  of  divers  petty  German  Lords  and  Stares,  such  as 
was  the  Grecian  Army  in  the  Trojan  War,  without  other 
Obligation,  than  that  which  proceeded  from  their  own 
Fear  and  Weakness.  Nor  were  those  J^ords,  for  the  most 
part,  the  Sovereigns  at  liome  in  their  own  Country,  but 
chosen  by  the  People  for  the  Captains  of  the  Forces  they 
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brought  with  them.  And  therefore  it  was  not  without 
Equity,  when  they  had  conquered  any  part  of  the  Land,  and 
made  some  one  of  themselves  King  thereof,  that  the  rest 
should  have  greater  Privileges  than  the  common  People  and 
Soldiers.  And  amongst  these  Privileges  a  Man  may  easily 
conjecture  this  to  have  been  one  ;  *'  That  they  should  be 
made  acq'iaintc'd,  and  be  of  Council,  with  him  that  hath  the 
Sovereignty,  in  matters  of  Governmcift,  and  should  have 
the  greatest  and  most  honourable  Offices,  both  in  Peace  and 
War."  But,  because  there  can  be  no  Government  where 
there  is  more  than  one  Sovereign,  it  cannot  be  inferr'd, 
that  they  had  a  Right  to  oppose  the  King's  Resolutions 
by  Force,  nor  to  enjoy  those  Honours  and  Places  longer 
than  they  should  continue  good  Subjects.  And  we  find 
that  the  Kings  of  England  did,  upon  every  great  Occa- 
aon,  call  them  together,  by  the  Name  of  discreet  and 
wise  Men  of  the  Kincdom^  and  hear  their  Counsel,  and 
make  them  Judges  of  all  Causes  that,  during  their  sitting, 
were  brought  before  them  Bur,  as  he  summon'd  them 
at  his  own  Pleasure,  so  he  had  also  ever  the  Power,  at  his 
own  Pleasure,  to  dissolve  them.  The  Normans  also,  (who 
descended  from  the  Germans,  as  we  did,)  had  the  same 
Customs  in  this  Particular ;  and  by  this  Means  this  Pri- 
vilege of  the  Lords  '*  to  be  of  the  King's  Great  Council, 
and,  when  they  were  assembled,  to  constitute  the  highest 
of  the  King's  Courts  of  Justice,"  continu.  d  still ;  fter  the 
Conquest  to  this  Day.  But,  though  there  be  amoi.^st  the 
Lords  divers  Names  or  Titles  ol  Honour,  yet  they  have 
their  Privilege  by  the  only  Name  of  Baron,  a  Name  re- 
ceiv'd  from  the  ancient  Gauh,  amo'^igst  v  hoin  that  Name 
signified  the  King's  Man,  or,  rather,  one  of  his  great  Men : 
By  V, ivsch  it  seems  to  me,  tha^.  though  they  gave  him 
Counsel,  when  he  rcquir'd  it,  yet  they  had  no  Right  to 
make  War  upon  him,  if  he  did  not  follow  it. 

B.  When  began  first  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
a  Part  of  the  King's  Great  Council  ? 

yl.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that,  before  the  Conquest,  some 
discreet  Men,  and  known  to  be  so  by  the  King,  were 
called  by  special  Writ  to  be  of  the  same  Council,  though 
they  were  not  Lords.  But  iiat  is  nothing  to  v^ie  House 
of  Commurvj :   The  Knights  of  Shires  and  Burgesses 
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vrete  never  called  to  Parliament,  for  aught  that  I  know, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.  *  or  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  III.  imniediately  after  the 
misbehaviour  of  the  Barons;  and  for  aught  any  Man 
knows,  were  called  on  purpose  to  weaken  that  Power  of 
the  Lords,  which  they  had  so  freshly  abused.     Before  the 
Time  of  Henry  111.  the  I^ords  were  descended,  most  of 
them^  from  such  pei^sons  as,  in  the  Invasions  and  Conquests 
of  the  Germans,  were  Peers  and  Fellow  Kings,  till  one  was 
made  King  of  them  all ;  and  their  Tenants  were  their 
Subjects,  as  it  is  at  this  Day  with  the  Lords  of  France. 
But  after  the  time  of  Henry  III  the  Kings  began  to  make 
Lords  in  the  Place  of  them  whose  Issue  failed.  Titulary 
only,  without  the  Lands  belonging  to  their  I'itle.    And 
by  that  means  (their  Tenants  being  no  longer  bound  to 
serve  them  in  the  Wars,)  they  grew  every  Day  less  and 
less  able  to  make  a  Party  pgainct  the  King,  though  they 
continued  still  to  be  his  Great  Couiicil.    And  as  their 
Power  decreased,  so  the  Power  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons increased;    but  I  do  not  find  they  were  part  of 
the  King's  Council  at  all,  nor  Judges  over  other  Men ; 
though  it  cannvjt  be  denied^  but  a  King  may  ask  their  Ad- 
vice, as  well  r>£  the  Advice  of  any  other  persons.  But  1  do 
not  find  that  the  End  of  their  being  summoned  was  to  give 
Advice,  but  only,  m  Case  they  had  any  Petitions  for  Re- 
dress of  Grievances,  to  be  ready  there  with  them,  whilst 
the  King  had  his  Great  Council  about  him. 

But  neither  they,  nor  the  Lords,  could  present  to  the 
King  as  a  Grievance} "  that  theKing  took  upon  him  to  make 
the  Laws  ;  to  chuse  hb  own  Privy >  Counsellors  {  to  raise 
Money  and  Soldiers,  to  defend  the  Peace  and  Honour  of 
the  Kingdom  ;  to  make  Captains  in  his  Army ;  to  make 
Governors  of  his  Castles^  when  he  pleased."  For  this  had 
been  to  lell  the  King,  that  it  was  one  of  their  Grievances 
*'  that  he  was  King." 

.'^  W '  u  I  did  the  Parliament  do  whilst  the  King  was  in 
Scotland  i 


•  i>  appears  from  the  most  accurate  inquirieo  iuto  the  suhject,  that  the 
Kiii^hts,  Citizens,  and  Bnrgessies,  ul  the  House  of  Cumuions  were  not 
€oti8tanii>  and  re^^ularly  sunioioued  to  Parliament  till  the  ij^id  Year  ot'  the 
Ueign  ul  King  F4vr«rd'tbc  lit.  iu  ttie  Year  uS  Cbrut,  19V^. 
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A,  The  King  wont  in  August,  after  which  the  Parlia- 
ment, September  the  8th,  adjourned  till  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  ths  King  returned  about  the'Eml  of  November 
following,  in  which  Time  the  most  seditious  of  both 
Houses,  and  which  had  designed  the  Change  of  Govern- 
ment, and  to  cast-off  Monarchy,  ( but  yet  nad  not  Wit 
enough  to  set-up  any  other  Government  in  its  place,  and 
consequently  left  it  to  the  Chance  of  War)  made  a  Cabal 
amongst  themselvos,  in  which  they  projected  how,  by 
seconding  one  another,  to  govern  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  invented  how  to  put  the  Kingdom,  by  the 
Power  of  that  House,  into  a  Rebellion,  which  they  then 
called  a  Posture  of  Defence  against  such  Dangers  from 
abroad  as  they  themselves  would  feign  and  publish.  Be- 
sides, while  the  King  was  in  Scotland,  the  Irish  Papists  riicl'o|>isl) Rebellion 
got- together  a  great  Party,  with  an  Intention  to  massacre  ^'"^  Missncio  m  iit- 

S       n^     ^      ^   \.i.  1  L    J  1   -J       -TV     •        1-       .u         •        land  l)re.iks.t)iit  m 

the  Protestants  there,  and  had  laid  a  Design  tor  the  sciz-  October  iC4i. 
ing  of  Dublin  Castle,  October  the  23d,  where  the  King's 
Officers  of  the  Government  of  that  Country  made  their 
Residence,  and  would  have  effected  it,  if  it  had  not  been 
discovered  the  Night  before  the  Day  on  which  it  was  to 
have  been  canied  into  execution.  The  Manner  of  the  Dis- 
covery, and  the  Murders  they  committed  in  the  Country 
afterwards,  I  need  not  tell  you,  since  the  whole  Story  of 
it  is  extant. 

B.  I  wonder  they  did  not  expect  and  provide  for  a 
Rebellion  in  Ireland  a<i  sovin  as  they  began  to  quarrel 
with  the  King  in  hngland.  For  wa-  there  any  body  so 
ignorant,  as  not  to  know,  that  t!)e  Irish  l^ajjists  did  long 
for  a  Change  of  Religion  there,  as  well  as  tiie  Presbyte- 
rians in  Englar.d  ?  or  that,  in  general,  the  Irisli  Nation 
did  hate  the  Name  of  Subjection  to  England  ?  or  would 
longer  be  quiet  than  they  teared  an  Army  out  of  Kng- 
lanJ  to  chastise  them  ?  What  better  Time  then  couid 
they  take  for  tln'ir  Rebellion  than  this,  wherein  they  were 
encouraged,  nut  oiily  by  our  Weakness,  caused  by  this 
Division  between  .he  King  and  his  Parliament,  but  also 
by  the  Example  of  the  Presbyterians,  both  of  \\\k  Scotch 
and  English  Nation  ?  But  what  did  the  Parliament  do 
upon  this  Occasion  n  the  King's  Absence  ? 

A.  Nothing,  but  consider  what  Use  they  might  make 
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of  it  to  their  owft  Ends,  partly  by  imputing  ft  •  to  the 
King's  evil  Counsellors,  and  partly  by  Occasion  thereof 
to  demand  of  the  King  the  Power  of  pressing  and  order- 
ing of  Soldiers ;  which  Power  whosoever  has,  has  also, 
without  Doubt,  the  whole  Sovereignty. 

B.  When  came  the  King  back  ? 

u4.  He  came  back  the  '2.3th  of  November,  and  was 
welcomed  with  the  Acclamations  of  the  common  People, 
as  much  as  if  he  had  been  the  most  beloved  of  all  the 
Kings  that  were  before  him,  but  found  not  a  Reception 
by  the  Parliament  answerable  to  it.  They  presently 
began  to  pick  new  Quarrels  against  him  out  of  every 
thing  he  said  to  them.  December  the  2d  the  King  called 
together  both  Houses  of  Parliamentj  and  then  did  only 
recommend  unto  them  the  raising  succours  for  Ireland. 

J?.  What  Quarrel  could  they  pick  out  of  that  ? 

^.  None  :  but  in  order  thereto,  as  they  may  pretend, 
they  had  a  Bill  in  Agitation  to  assert  the  Power  of  levy- 
ing and  pressing  Soldiers  to  the  two  Houses  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  ;  which  was  as  much  as  to  take  from  the 
King  the  Power  of  the  Militia,  which  is  in  Effect  the 
whole  Sovereign  Power :  for  he  that  hath  the  Power  of 
levying  and  commanding  the  Soldiers,  has  all  other 
Rights  of  Sovereignty,  which  he  shall  please  to  claim. 
The  King  hearing  of  it,  called  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
together  again,  on  December  the  14th,  and  then  pressed 
again  the  Business  of  Ireland,  (as  there  was  need ;  for 
all  this  while  the  Irish  were  murdering  of  the  English  in 
Ireland,  and  strengthening  themselves  against  the  Forces 
they  expected  out  of  England)  and  withal  told  them,  he 
took  Notice  of  the  Bill  in  agitation  for  pressing  of  Sol- 
diers, and  he  was  contented  it  should  pass  with  a  Saivo 
Jure  both  for  him  and  them,  because  the  present  Time 
was  unseasonable  to  dispute  it  in. 

£.  What  was  there  unreasonable  in  this  ? 

^.  Nothing.  "  What*s  unreasonable"  is  one  Question ; 
*'  what  ihey  quarrelled-at"  is  another.  They  quarrelled  at 
this  :  "  rhat  his  Majesty  took  Notice  of  the  Bill,  while 

♦  I  ill-  i.Dputatii  n  was  reiintenantcd  by  the  Army  of  Popish  Rebels  in 
Ireland,  who  called  tlienisrlves  ,'/u  Cuecn's  Artny,  and  declared  that  they 
ha.i  i-ikcaiiparins,  not  rnly  to  advance  the  I'opish  Ueligion,  but  likewUe 
«u  delcnd  tile  iiuig  a^uin«t  u'a  Puritun  i'uriiumait  iu  Lu^laiid. 
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it  was  under  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  before  it  was 
presented  to  him  in  the  (  ourse  of  Parliament  ;  and  also 
tliat  he  shewed  himself  displeased  with  those  that  pro- 
pounded the  said  Bill  :*'  both  which  they  declared  to  be 
against  the  Privileges  of  Parliament,  and  petitioned  the 
King  to  give  them  Reparation  against  those  by  whose 
evil  Counsel  he  was  induced  to  it,  that  they  might  re- 
ceive condign  Punishment. 

B  This  was  cruel  Proceeding.  Do  not  the  Kings  of 
EnglanH  use  to  sit  in  the  Lords  House  when  they  please? 
and  was  not  this  Bill  in  Debate  then  in  the  House  of 
Lords?  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  a  man  should  be  law- 
fully in  the  Company  of  Men,  where  he  must  needs  hear 
and  see  what  they  say  and  do  ;  and  yet  must  not  take 
notice  of  it,  so  much  as  to  the  same  Company :  for, 
tho'jgh  the  King  was  not  present  at  the  Debate  itself,  yet 
it  was  lawful  for  any  of  the  Lords  to  make  him  acquaint- 
ed with  it.  Any  one  of  the  House  of  Commons,  though 
not  present  at  a  Proposition  or  Debate  in  the  House,  ne- 
vertheless, hearing  of  it  from  some  of  his  Fellow-mem- 
bers, may  certainly  not  only  take  notice  of  it,  but  also 
speak  to  it  in  the  House  of  Commons  But  to  make  the 
King  give-up  his  Friends  and  Counsellors  to  them  to  be 
put  to  Death,  Banishment,  or  Imprisonment,  for  their 
good-will  to  him,  was  such  a  Tyranny  over  a  King,  as  no 
King  ever  exercised  over  any  Subject,  but  in  Cases  of 
Treason  and  Murder ;  and  seldom  then. 

yf  Presently  hereupon  began  a  kind  of  War  between 
the  Pens  of  the  Parliament  and  those  of  the  Secretaries, 
and  other  able  iVIen  that  were  with  the  King.    For,  upon 
the  1 5th  of  December,  they  sent  to  the  King  a  Paper  phe  House  of  Com* 
called,  A  Remonstrance  *  of  the  State  of  the  Kingdom,  mons  piekents  to  the 
and  with  it  a  Petition;  both  which  they  caused  to  be  pub-  ^j'lJJsuu^of  "t^ 
lished.     In  the  Remonstrance  they  complained  of  certain  Nation,  December 
mischievous  Designs  of  a  malignant  Party  then,  before  '^  '^'*'' 
the  Beginning  of  the  Parliament,  grown  ripe ;  and  did 

^^— Tin ■  '  111 1      _  ii^x ^— ^^_ 

•  This  Kemonstrance  is  a  t'aiihliil  Narrative  of  the  principal  Acts  of 
oppression  and  m.sgov  eminent  from  the  bci^inning  of  King  Chariesi's  Kdgn, 
without  any  exaj;g<  ration,  or  undue  aspei  itv  of  expression.  It  is  drawn- 
u|)  with  great  Abihty,  See,  upon  ti-iis  subject,  the  UeHections  of  Mr. 
'Ihonias  May,  in  las  History  of  tliis  famous  Parliament,  Book  second. 
Chapter  second,  l*ages  88,  89i  and  tH),  of  the  Edition  of  the  Year,  1811. 
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set-forth  what  Means  had  been  used  for  the  preventing 
of  it  by  the  Wisdom  of  the  Parliament,  what  Rubs  they 
had  found  therein,  what  Course  was  fit  to  be  taken  for 
restoring  and  establishing  the  ancient  Honour,  Greatness, 
and  Safety  of  the  Crown  and  Nation. 

1st.  And  of  these  Designs  the  Promoters  and  Actors 
were,  they  said,  Jesuited  Papists. 

Sndly.  The  Bishops,  and  that  part  of  the  Clergy  that 
cherish  Formality  as  a  Support  of  their  own  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Tyranny  and  Usurpation. 

3dly.  Counsellors  and  Courtiers,  that  for  private  Ends 
(they  said )  had  engaged  themselves  to  farther  the  Inte- 
rests of  some  Foreign  Princes. 

B.  It  may  very  well  be  that  some  of  the  Bishops,  and 
some  of  the  Court  may  have,  in  Pursuit  of  their  private 
Interest,  done  something  indiscreetly,  and  perhaps  wick- 
edly. Therefore,  I  pray  you,  tell  me  in  particular,  what 
their  Crimes  were  :  for  mcthinks  the  King  should  not 
have  connived  at  any  thing  against  his  own  Supreme  Au- 
thority ? 

A,  The  Parliament  were  not  very  keen  against  them 
that  were  against  the  King.  They  made  no  Doubt  but  that 
all  that  the  persons  whom  they  accused  had  done,  had  been 
done  by  the  King's  Command  j  but  they  accused  thereof 
the  Bishops,  Counsellors,  and  Courtiers,  as  being  a  more 
mannerly  way  of  accusing  the  King  himself,  and  de- 
faming him  to  his  Subjects :  for  the  Truth  is,  the  Charge 
they  brought  against  him  was  so  general  as  not  to  be 
called  an  Accusation,  but  Railing.  At  first,  they  said 
that  the  Persons  whom  they  so  accused  nourished  Ques- 
tions of  Prerogative  and  Liberty  between  the  King  and 
his  People,  to  the  end  that,  seeming  much  addicted  to 
his  Majesty's  Service,  they  might  get  themselves  into 
Places  of  greatest  Trust  and  Power  in  the  Kingdom. 

B  How  could  this  be  called  an  Accusation,  in  which 
there  is  no  Fact  for  any  Accusers  to  apply  their  Proofs 
to,  or  their  Witnesses  ?  for,  granting  that  these  Ques- 
tions of  Prerogative  had  been  moved  by  them,  who  can 
prove  that  their  End  was  to  gain  to  themselves  and 
Friends  the  Places  of  Trust  and  Power  in  the  King- 
dom ? 
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A,  A  second  Accusation  was.  That  they  endeavoured 
to  suppress  the  Purity  and  Power  of  Religion. 

B.  That's  Canting  :  it  is  not  in  Man's  Power  to  sup- 
press the  Power  of  Religion. 

A.  They  meant  that  they  suppressed  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Presbyterians,  that  is  to  say,  the  very  Foundation  of 
the  then  Parliament's  treacherous  Pretensions. 

A  Third;  That  they  cherished  Arminians,  Papists, 
and  Libertines,  (by  which  they  meant  the  common  Pro- 
testants, who  meddle  not  with  Disputes)  to  the  end  they 
might  compose  a  Body  fit  to  act  according  to  their  Coun- 
sels and  Resolutions. 

A  Fourth ;  That  they  endeavoured  to  put  the  King 
upon  other  Courses  of  raising  Money,  than  by  the  ordi- 
nary Way  of  Parliaments.  Judt  lether  these  may  be 
properly  called  Accusations,  or  i.w.,  rather,  spiteful  Re- 
proaches of  the  King's  Government. 

B.  Methinks  this  last  was  a  very  great  Fault ;  for  what 
good  could  there  be  in  putting  the  King  upon  an  odd 
Course  of  getting  Money,  when  the  Parliament  was  wil- 
ling to  supply  him  as  far  as  to  the  Security  of  the  King- 
dom, or  to  the  Honour  of  the  King,  should  be  necessary? 

A,  But  I  told  you  before  that  they  would  give  him 
none,  but  with  a  Condition  he  should  cut-off  the  Heads  of 
whom  they  pleased,  how  faithfully  soever  they  had  served 
him.  And,  if  he  would  have  sacrificed  all  his  Friends  to 
their  Ambition,  they  would  still  have  found  other  Excuses 
for  denying  him  Subsidies:  for  they  were  resolved  to 
take  from  him  the  Sovereign  Power  to  themselves,  which 
they  could  never  do  without  taking  great  Care  that  he 
should  have  no  Money  at  all.  In  the  next  place  they 
put  into  the  Remonstrance,  as  Faults  of  them  whose 
Counsel  the  King  followed,  all  those  Things  which,  since 
the  Beginning  of  the  King's  Reign,  were  by  them  mis^* 
liked,  whether  Faults  or  not,  and  whereof  they  were  not 
able  to  judge  for  want  of  Knowledge  of  the  Causes  and 
Motives  that  induced  the  King  to  do  them,  and  were 
known  only  to  the  King  himslef,  and  such  of  his  Privy 
Council  as  he  revealed  them  to. 

B,  But  what  were  those  particular  pretended  Faults  ? 
A*  1.  The  Dissolution  of  his  first  Parliament  at  Ox>- 

2  M  4  ford. 
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ford.  2.  The  Dissolution  of  his  second  Parh'ament,  be- 
ing in  the  second  Year  of  his  Reign.  3.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  his  Parliament  in  the  fourth  Year  of  his  Reign. 
4.  The  fruitless  Expedition  against  Calais.  5.  The 
Peace  made  with  Spain,  whereby  the  Palatines  Cause 
was  deserted,  and  left  to  chargeable  and  hopeless  Trea- 
ties. 6.  The  sending  of  Commissions  to  raise  Money  by 
way  of  Loan.  7.  Raising  of  Ship-money.  8.  Enlarge- 
ment of  Forests  contrary  to  Magna  Charta.  9.  The 
Design  of  engrossing  all  the  Gunpowder  into  One  Hand, 
and  keeping  it  in  the  Tower  of  London.  10.  A  Design 
to  bring  in  the  Use  of  Brass  Money.  1 1".  The  Fines, 
Imprisonments,  Stigmatizings,  Mutilations,  Whippings, 
Pillories,  Gags,  Conhiiements  and  Banishments  by  Sen- 
tence in  the  Court  of  Star- Chamber.  12,  The  Dis- 
placing of  Judges.  13.  Illegal  Acts  of  the  Council- 
'Jable.  14.  Ihe  Arbitrary  and  UK  gal  Power  of  the 
Earl  Marshal's  (^ourt.  15.  The  Abuses  in  Chancery, 
Exchequer  Chamber,  and  Court  of  Wards.  16.  The 
selling  of  Titles  of  Honour,  of  Judges  and  Serjeants 
Places,  and  other  Offices.  17.  The  Insolence  of  Bishops 
and  other  Clerks  in  Suspensions,  Excommunications, 
Deprivations  and  Degradations  of  divers  painful  and 
learned  and  pious  Ministers. 

£.  Were  there  any  such  Ministers  degraded,  deprived, 
or  excommunicated? 

j4.  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  remember  I  have  heard  threat- 
ned  divers  painful,  unlearned,  and  seditious  Ministers* 
13.  The  Excess  of  Severity  of  the  High- Commission 
Court.  1 9.  The  preaching  before  the  King  against  the 
Property 'of  the  Subject,  and  for  the  Prerogative  of  the 
King  above  the  Law »  and  divers  other  petty  Quarrels 
they  had  to  the  Government,  which  though  they  were 
laid  upon  this  Faction,  yet  they  knew  they  would  fall 
upon  the  King  himself  in  the  Judgement  of  the  People, 
to  whom,  by  Printing,  it  was  communicated. 

Again,  after  the  Dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  May 
the  5th,  1640,  they  find  other  Faults;  as,  the  Dissolu- 
tion itself;  the  Imprisoning  some  Members  of  both 
Houses  ;  a  forced  Loan  of  Money  attempted  in  London ; 
the  Continuance  of  the  Convocation,  wh"n  the  Parlia- 
ment 
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ment  was  ended,  and  the  Favour  shewed  to  Papists  by 
Secretary  Windebank  and  others. 

B,  All  this  will  go  current  with  common  People  for 
Misgovernment,  and  for  Faults  of  the  King,  though  some 
of  them  were  Misfortunes,  and  both  the  Misfortunes  and 
the  Misgovernment  (if  any  were),  were  the  Faults  of 
the  Parliament,  who,  by  denying  to  give  him  Money,  did 
both  frustrate  his  Designs  abroad,  and  put  him  upon 
those  extraordinary  Ways  (which  they  call  illegal)  of 
raising  Money  at  home. 

y^.  You  see  what  a  Heap  of  Evils  they  have  raised  to 
make  a  Shew  of  ill  Government  to  the  People,  which 
they  second  with  an  Enumeration  of  the  many  Services 
they  have  done  the  King  in  overcoming  a  great  many 
of  them,  though  not  all,  and  in  divers  other  Things ; 
and  say,  that  though  they  had  contracted  a  Debt  to  the 
Scots  of  22,0001.  and  granted  six  Subsidies,  and  a  Bill 
of  Pole-money  worth  six  Subsidies  more,  yet  that  God 
had  so  blessed  the  Endeavours  of  this  Parliament,  chat 
the  Kingdom  was  a  Gainer  by  it :  and  then  follows  the 
Catalogue  of  those  good  Things  they  had  done  for  the 
King  and  Kingdom.  For  the  Kingdom  they  had  done 
(they  said)  these  Things.  They  had  abolished  Ship- 
money  ;  they  had  takcn-away  Coat  and  Conduct-money, 
and  other  Military  Charges,  which  they  said,  amounted 
to  little  less  than  the  Ship-money.  That  they  suppressed 
all  Monopolies,  which  they  reckoned  above  a  Million 
yearly  saved  by  the  Subject.  That  they  had  quelled 
living  Grievances,  meaning  evil  Counsellors  and  Actors, 
by  the  Death  of  my  Lord  of  Strafford,  by  the  Flight  of 
the  Chancellor  Finch,  and  of  Secretary  Windebank,  by 
the  Imprisonment  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
of  Judge  Bartlet,  and  the  Impeachment  of  other  Bishops 
and  Judges.  That  they  had  passed  a  Bill  for  a  Triennial 
Parliament,  and  another  for  the  Continuance  of  the  pre- 
sent Parliament,  till  they  should  think  ht  to  dissolve 
themselves. 

B.  That  is  to  say,  for  ever  if  they  be  suffered.  But 
the  Sum  of  all  these  Things  which  they  had  done  for 
the  Kingdom  is,  that  they  had  left  it  without  Govern- 
ment, without  Strength,  without  Money,  without  Law, 
and  without  good  Counsel. 

A  They 
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A,  They  reckoned  also  putting-down  of  the  High- 
Coniniission,  and  the  abating  of  the  Power  of  the  Coun- 
cil-'C'able,  and  of  the  Bishops  and  their  Courts  ;  the 
taking  away  of  unnecessary  Ceremonies  in  Religion ; 
removing  of  Ministers  from  their  Livings,  that  were  not 
of  their  Faction,  and  putting-in  such  as  were. 

B.  All  this  was  but  their  own,  and  not  the  Kingdom's 
Bu  iness. 

A,  The  Good  they  had  done  the  King  was  first  (they 
said)  the  giving  of  35,0001.  a  Month  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Northern  Counties. 

B.  What  need  of  Relief  had  the  Northern  more  than 
the  rest  of  the  Counties  of  England  ? 

A.  Yes ;  in  the  Northern  Counties  were  quartered  the 
Scotch  Army,  which  the  Parliament  called-in  to  oppose 
the  King,  and  consequently  their  Quarter  was  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

B,  True ;  but  by  the  Parliament  that  called  them  in. 

A,  But  they  say  no ',  and  that  this  Money  was  given 
to  the  King,  because  he  is  bound  to  protect  his  Sub- 
jects. 

B.  He  is  no  farther  bound  to  that,  than  they  to  give 
him  Money  wherewithal  to  do  it.  This  is  very  great  Im- 
pudence to  raise  an  Army  against  the  King,  and  with 
that  Army  to  oppress  their  Fellow-Subjects,  and  then 
require  that  the  King  should  relieve  them ;  that  is  to  say, 
be  at  the  Charge  of  paymg  the  Army  that  was  raised  to 
fight  against  him. 

A»  Nay  farther  ^  They  put  to  the  King's  Account  the 
300,0001.  given  to  the  Scots,  without  which  they  would 
^t  have  invaded  England ;  besides  many  other  Things 
that  I  now  remember  not. 

B.  I  did  not  think  there  had  been  so  great  Impudence 
and  Villainy  in  Mankind. 

A.  You  have  nut  observed  the  World  long  enough  to 
see  all  that's  ill.  Such  was  their  Remonstrance,  as  I 
have  told  you  :  With  it  they  sent  a  petition  containing 
three  Points.  I.  That  his  Majesty  would  deprive  the 
Bishops  of  their  Votes  in  Parliament,  and  remove  such 
Oppressions  in  Religion,  Church-Government  and  Dis- 
ciplme,  as  they  had  brought-in.  3.  That  he  would  re- 
move from  his  Council  all  such  persons  as  should  pro- 
mote 
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mote  the  People's  Grievances,  and  that  he  would  employ 
in  his  great  and  publick  Affairs  such  persons  as  the  Parlia- 
ment should  confide-in.  3.  That  he  would  not  give-away 
the  Lands  escheated  to  the  Crown  by  the  Rebellion  in 
Ireland. 

B.  This  last  Point,  methinks,  was  not  wisely  put-in  at 
this  Time :  it  should  have  oeen  reserved,  till  they  had  sub- 
dued the  Rebels,  ajojainst  whom  there  were  yet  no  Forces 
sent-over.  *Tis  like  selling  the  Lion's  Skin  before  they 
had  killed  him.  But  what  Answer  was  made  to  the  other 
two  Propositions  ? 

j4.  What  Answer  should  be  made,  but  a  Denial  ? 
About  the  same  time  the  King  himself  exhibited  Articles 
against  six  Persons  of  the  Parliament,  (five  whereof  were 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  one  of  the  House  of  Lords,) 
accusing  thctn  of  High-Treason ;  and,  upon  the  4th  of  Janu- 
ary he  went  himself  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  demand 
those  five  of  them  to  be  delivered-up  to  him.  But,  pri- 
vate Notice  of  this  design  havng  been  given  them  by 
some  treacherous  Person  about  the  King,  they  had  ab- 
sented themselves  from  the  House ;  and  by  that  Means 
frustrated  his  Majesty's  Intentions.  And,  after  he  was 
gone,  the  House,  makmg  a  heinous  Matter  of  it,  and  a  high 
Breach  of  their  Privileges,  adjourned  themselves  into  the 
City  of  London,  there  to  sit  as  a  General  Committee,  pre^ 
tending  they  were  not  safe  at  Westminster :  for  the  King, 
when  he  went  to  the  House  to  demand  those  Persons,  had 
somewhat  more  Attendants  with  him,  (but  not  other- 
wise armed  than  his  Servants  used  to  be")  than  he  ordina- 
rily had.  And,  though  the  King  did  afterwards  wave  the 
Prosecution  of  those  Persons^  they  would  not  be  pacified, 
unless  he  would  also  discover  to  them  those  that  gave  him 
Counsel  to  go  in  that  Manner  to  the  Parliament-House^ 
to  the  End  that  they  might  receive  condign  punishment ; 
which  was  the  Word  they  used  instead  of  Cruelty. 

B.  This  was  a  harsh  Demand.  Was  it  not  enough 
that  the  King  should  forbear  his  Enemies,  but  also  that 
he  must  betray  his  Friends  ?  If  they  thus  Tyrannize  over 
the  King,  before  they  have  got  the  Sovereign  Power  into 
their  Hands ;  how  will  they  tyrannize  over  their  Fellow- 
Subjects,  when  they  have  gotten  it  ? 
^.  So  as  they  did. 

B,  How 
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B,  How  loncf  staid  that  Committee  in  T.ondon  ? 

u4.  Not  above  two  or  three  Days,  and  then  were 
brought  from  F.ondon  to  the  Parliament  House,  by  Wa- 
ter, in  great  Triumph,  guarded  with  a  tumultuous  Num- 
ber of  armed  Men,  there  to  sit  in  Security  in  drspight  of 
the  King,  and  make  traiterous  Acts  ac^ainst  him,  such, 
and  as  many,  as  they  listed,  under  Favour  of  these  Tu- 
mults to  frighten-away  from  the  House  of  Peers  ali  such 
as  were  not  of  their  own  Faction.  For  at  this  Time  the 
Rabble  was  so  insolent,  that  scarce  any  of  the  Bishops 
durst  go  to  the  House,  for  ft  ar  of  Violence  upon  their  Per- 
sons :  insomuch  that  twelve  of  them  excused  themselves 
from  coming  thither  ;  and,  by  way  of  Petition  to  the  King, 
remonstrated,  That  they  were  not  permitted  to  go  quietly 
to  the  Performance  of  that  Duty,  and  protesting  against 
all  Determinations,  *'  as  being  of  none  Effect,"  that  should 
pass  in  the  House  of  Lords  during  their  forced  Absence ; 
tvhich  the  House  of  Commons  taking  hold-of,  sent- up 
to  the  Peers  one  of  their  Members  to  accuse  them  of 
High-Treason  ;  whereupon  ten  of  them  were  sent  to  the 
Tower,after  which  Time  there  were  no  more  Words  about 
their  High-Treason ;  but  there  passed  a  Bill  by  which 
they  were  deprived  of  their  Votes  in  Parliament  j  and  to 
this  Bill  they  got  the  King's  Assent.  And  in  the  Begin- 
ning ol  September  after,  they  voted  that  the  Bishops 
should  have  no  more  to  do  in  the  Government  of  the 
Church:  but  to  this  they  had  not  the  King's  Assent,  the 
"War  being  now  begun. 

B.  What  made  the  Parliament  so  averse  to  Episcopacy, 
and  especially  the  House  of  Lords,  whereof  the  Bishops 
were  Members  ?  for  I  see  no  Reason  why  they  should  do 
it  to  gratify  a  Number  of  poor  Parish-  Priests,  that  were 
Presbyterians,  and  that  were  never  likely  any  Way  to 
serve  the  Lords,  but.  on  the  contrary,  to  do  their  best  to 
pull-down  their  Power,  and  subject  them  to  their  Synods 
and  Classes. 

j^.  For  the  Lords,  very  few  of  them  did  perceive  the 
Intention  of  the  Presbyterians ;  and  besides  that,  they 
durst  not  ( 1  believe)  oppose  the  Lower  House. 

B.  But  why  were  the  Lower  House  so  earnest  against 
then\ ? 

yl.  Because  they  meant  to  make  ilse  of  their  Tenants, 
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and  with  pretended  Sanctity  to  make  the  King  and  his 
Party  odious  to  the  People,  by  whose  Help  they  were  to 
set-up  Democracy,  and  depose  the  King,  or  to  let  him  have 
the  Title  only  so  long  as  he  should  act  for  their  Purposes. 
But  not  only  the  Parliament,  but,  in  a  Manner,  all  the 
People  of  England  were  their  Enemies  up.»n  the  Account 
of  their  Behaviour,  as  being  (they  said)  too  imperious. 
This  was  all  that  was  coloiirably  laid  to  their  Charge ; 
the  main  Cause  of  pulling  them  down,  was  ihe  Envy  of 
the  Presbyterians  that  incensed  the  People  against  them, 
and  against  Episcopacy  itself. 

B,  How  would  the  Presbyterians  have  the  Church  to  of  the  Presbyterian 
be  governed  ?  Mode  of  Church- 

A,  By  National  and  Provincial  Synods.  Government. 

B,  Is  not  this  to  make  the  National  Assembly  an  Arch- 
bishop, and  the  Provincial  Assemblies  so  many  Bishops  ? 

A,  Yes;  but  every  Minister  shall  have  the  Delight  of 
sharing  the  Government,  and  consequently  of  being  able 
to  be  revenged  on  them  that  do  not  admire  their  Learn- 
ing, and  help  to  fill  their  Purses,  and  to  win  to  their  Ser- 
vice them  that  do. 

B,  It  is  a  hard  Case,  that  there  should  be  two  Factions 
to  trouble  the  Commonwealth,  without  any  Interest  in  it  - 
of  their  own,  other  than  every  particular  Man  may  have; 
and  that  their  Quarrels  should  be  only  about  Opinions, 
that  is,  about  wlio  has  the  most  Learning ;  as  if  their 
Learning  ought  to  be  the  Rule  of  governing  ali  the 
"World.  What  is  it  they  are  learned  in  ?  Is  it  Politics 
and  Rules  of  State?  I  know  it  is  called  Divinity  :  but  I 
hear  almost  nothing  preached  b'lt  Matter  of  Philosophy. 
For  Religion,  in  itself,  admits  of  no  Controversy.  'Tis  a 
Law  of  the  Kingdom,  and  ought  not  to  be  disputed.  I 
do  not  think  they  pretend  to  speak  with  God,  and  know 
his  Will,  by  any  other  Way  than  by  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures )  which  we  also  do. 

A,  Yes  J  some  of  them  do,  and  give  themselves  out 
for  Prophets  by  extraordinary  Inspiration !  but  the  rest 
pretend  only  (for  their  Advancement  to  Benefices  and 
Charge  of  Souls)  a  greater  Skill  in  the  Scriptures  than 
other  Men  have,  by  reason  of  their  BrecJing  in  the 
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Universities,  and  Knowledge,  there  gotten,  of  the  Latin 
Tongue,  and  some  also  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Tongues,  wherein  the  Scripture  was  written;  besides 
their  Knowledge  of  Natural  Philosophy,  which  is  there 
publickly  taught.    ' 

B,  As  for  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  Tongues,  it 
was  once  (to  the  Detection  of  Roman  Fraud,  and  to  the 
Ejection  of  the  Romish  Power)  very  profitable,  or  rather 
necessary.  But  now  that  is  done,  and  we  have  the  Scrip- 
ture in  English,  and  Preaching  in  English,  I  see  no  great 
Need  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  I  should  think 
myself  better  qualified  by  understanding  well  the  Lan- 
guages of  our  Neighbours,  French,  Dutch,  and  Italian. 
I  think  it  was  never  seen  in  the  World  before  the  Power 
of  Popes  was  set-up,  that  Philosophy  was  much  conduc- 
ing to  Power  in  a  Commonwealth. 

j4»  But  Philosophy,  together  with  Divinity,  have  very 
much  conduced  to  the  Advancement  of  the  Professors 
thereof  to  Places  of  the  greatest  Authority,  next  to  the 
Authority  of  Kings  themselves,  in  the  ancient  Kingdoms 
of  the  World,  as  is  manifestly  to  be  seen  in  the  History 
of  those  Times. 

B,  I  pray  you,  cite  me  some  of  the  Authors  and 
Places. 

A»  First,  What  where  the  Druids  of  old  Time  in  Bri- 
tany  and  France  ?  What  Authority  these  had  you  may 
see  in  Caesar,  Strabo,  and  others,  and  especially  in  Dio- 
donis  Siculus,  the  greatest  Antiquary  perhaps  that  ever 
was,  who  speaking  of  the  Druids  (whom  he  calls  Saro- 
vides)  in  France,  says  thus :  There  be  also  amongst  them 
certain  Philosophers  and  Theologians,  that  are  exceed- 
ingly honoured,  whom  they  also  use  as  Prophets  ;  these 
Men  by  their  Skill  in  Augury,  and  Inspection  into  the 
Bowels  of  Beasts  sacrificed,  foretei  what  is  to  come,  and 
have  the  Multitude  obedient  to  them.  And  a  little  after : 
It  is  a  Custom  amongst  them,  that  no  Man  may  sacrifice 
without  a  Philosopher;  because  (say  they)  Men  ought 
not  to  present  their  Thanks  to  the  Gods,  but  by  them 
that  know  the  Divine  Nature,  and  are,  as  it  were,  of  the 
same  Language  with  them,  and  that  all  good  things  ought 
by  such  as  these  to  be  prayed-for. 
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B,  I  can  hardly  believe  that  those  Druids  were  very 
skilful,  either  in  Natural  Philosophy  or  Moral. 

j^.  Nor  I ;  for  they  held  and  taugh*:  the  Transmigra- 
tion of  Souls  from  one  Body  to  another,  as  did  Pytha- 
goras ;  which  Opinion,  whether  they  took  from  him,  or 
he  from  them,  I  cannot  tell. 

What  were  the  Magi  in  Persia,  but  Philosophers  and  Of  the  Magi  in  Pw- 
Astrologers  ?  You  know  how  they  came  to  find  our  *'*' 
Saviour  by  the  conduct  of  a  Star,  either  from  Persia  itself, 
or  from  some  Country  more  Eastward  than  Judea.  Were 
not  these  in  great  Authority  in  their  Country  ?  And  are 
they  not  in  most  part  of  Christendom  thought  to  have 
been  Kings  ? 

Egypt  hath  been  thought  by  many  the  most  ancient  of  tlie  Pri««t»  of 
Kingdom  and  Nation  of  the  World :  and  their  Priests  had  •^»>i"' 
the  greatest  Power  in  Civil  Affairs,  that  any  Subjects 
ever  had  in  any  Nation.  And  what  were  they  but  Phi- 
losophers and  Divines?  Concerning  whom  the  same 
Diodorus  Siculus  says  thus :  The  whole  Country  (of 
Egypt)  being  divided  into  three  Parts,  the  Body  of  the 
Priests  have  one,  as  being  of  most  Credit  with  the  Peo- 
ple, both  for  their  Devotion  towards  the  Gods,  and  also 
for  their  Understanding  gotten  by  Education.  And  pre- 
sently after :  For  generally  these  Men,  in  the  greatest 
Affairs  of  all,  are  the  King's  Counsellors,  partly  execut- 
ing, and  partly  informing  and  advising ;  foretelling  him 
also  (by  their  Skill  in  Astrology,  and  Arc  in  Inspection 
of  Sacrifices^  the  1  hings  that  are  to  come,  ?r>d  reading 
to  him  out  of  their  Holy  Books,  such  of  iIa  Actions 
there"  recorded  as  are  profitable  for  him  to  knov/.  'Tis 
not  there  as  in  Greece,  one  Man,  or  one  Wi)nian,  that  has 
the  Priesthood  J  but  they  are  many  that  attend  the  Honours 
and  Sacrifices  of  the  Gods^  and  transmit  the  same  Employ- 
ment to  their  Posterity ;  which,  next  to  the  King,  hath  the 
greatest  Power  and  Authority. 

Concerning  the  Judicature  amongst  the  Egyptians,  he  Of  the  Courts  of 
saith  thus :  From  out  of  the  most  eminent  Cities,  Hiera- 
polls,  Thebes,  and  Memphis,  they  chuse  Judges,  which 
are  a  Council  not  inferior  to  that  of  Areopagus  in  Athens, 
or  that  of  the  Senate  in  Lacedasmon.    When  they  are 
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met,  being  in  Number  thirty,  they  chuse  one  from 
amongst  themselves  to  be  Chief  Justice ;  and  the  City, 
whereof  he  is,  sendeth  another  in  his  Place.  This  Chief 
Justice  wore  about  his  Neck,  hung  in  a  Gold  Chain,  a 
Jewel  of  precious  Stones,  the  Name  of  which  Jewel  was 
Truth,  which  when  the  Chief  Justice  had  put  on,  then 
began  the  Pleading,  &c.  and  when  the  Judges  had  agreed 
on  the  Sentence,  then  did  the  Chief  Justice  put  his  Jewel 
of  Truth  to  one  of  the  Pleas.  You  see  now  what  Power 
was  acquirM  in  Civil  Matters  by  the  Conjuncture  of  Phi- 
losophy and  Divinity. 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Jews. 
Was  not  the  Priesthood  in  a  Family  (namely  the  Levites) 
as  well  as  the  Priesthood  of  Egypt  ?  Did  not  the  High 
Priest  give  Judgment  by  the  Breast-plate  of  Urim  and 
I'hummim  f  Look  upon  the  Kingdom  of  Assyria,  and 
the  Philosophers  and  Chaldeans.  Had  they  not  Lands 
and  Cities  belonging  to  their  Family,  even  in  Abraham's 
1  ime,  who  dwelt  (you  know )  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans  ; 
Of  the  Chaldeans  in  ©f  these  the  same  Author  says  thus :  The  Chaldeans  are 
a  Sect  in  Politics  like  to  that  of  the  Egyptian  Priests  ;  for 
being  ordained  for  the  Service  of  the  Gods,  they  spend 
the  whole  Time  of  their  Life  in  Philosophy,  being  of  great 
exceeding  Reputation  in  Astrology,  and  pretending  much 
also  to  Prophecy,  foretelling  things  to  come  byPuri^cations 
and  Sacrifices,  and  to  Rnd  out  by  certain  Incantations  the 
preventing  of  Harm,  and  the  bringing  to  pass  Good. 
They  have  also  Skill  in  Augury,  and  in  the  Interpretation 
of  Dreams  and  Wonders,  nor  are  they  unskilful  in  the 
Art  of  foretelling  by  the  Inwards  of  Beasts  sacrificed,  and 
have  their  Learning,  not  as  the  Greeks  j  for  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Chaldeans  goes  to  their  Family  by  Tradition, 
and  the  Son  receives  it  from  his  Father. 

From  Assyria  let  us  pass  into  India,  and  see  what 
Esteem  the  Philosophers  had  there.  '1  he  whole  Multi- 
tude (says  Diodorus)  of  the  Indians  is  divided  into  seven 
Parts  ;  whereof  the  first  is  the  Body  of  Philosophers,  for 
Number  the  least,  but  for  Eminence  the  first ;  for  they 
are  free  from  Taxes,  and  as  they  are  not  Masters  of 
others,  so  ^ire  no  others  Masters  of  them.    By  private 
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Men  they  arc  called  to  the  Sacrifices,  and  to  the  Care  of 

Burials  of  the  Dead,  as  being  thought  most  beloved  of  the  ^ 

Gods,  and  skilful  in  the  Doctrine  conceminor  Hell ;  and, 

for  this  Employment,  they  receive  Gifts  and  Honours  very 

considerable.     They  are  also  of  great  Use  to  the  People 

of  India ;  for,  being  taken  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Year  into 

the  Great  Assembly,  they  foretell  them  of  great  Droughts, 

great  Rains,  also  ot  Winds  and  of  Sicknesses,  and  of 

whatsoever  is  profitable  for  them  to  know  before-hand. 

The  same  Author  concerning  the  Laws  of  the  Ethiopians  of  the  Ethiopians, 
saith  thus  :  The  Laws  of  the  Ethiopians  seem  very  different 
from  those  of  other  Nations,  and  especially  about  the  elec-^ 
tion  of  their  Kings  ;  for  the  Priests  propound  some  one  of  Sunf  ."il^rKinp. 
the  chief  Men  amongst  them,  named  m  a  Catalogue,  and 
whom  the  God  (which,  according  to  a  certain  Custom,  is 
carried-about  to  Feastings)  does  accept  of,  him  the  Mul- 
titude elect  for  their  King,  and  presently  adore  and  hon- 
our him  as  a  God,  put  into  the  Government  by  Divine 
Providence.  The  King  being  chosen,  he  has  the  manner 
of  his  Life  limited  to  him  by  the  Laws,  and  does  all  other 
Things  according  to  the  Custom  of  the  Country ;  neither 
rewarding,  nor  punishing  any  Man,  otherwise  than  from 
the  Beginning  is  established  amongst  them  by  Law.  Nor 
use  they  to  put  any  Man  to  Death,  (though  he  be  condemn- 
ed to  it),  but  to  send  sonic  Officer  to  him  with  a  Token  of 
Death  j  who^  seeing  the  Token,  goes  presently  to  his 
House,  and  kills  himself  presently  a^er. 

But  the  strangest  Thing  of  all  is,  that  which  chey 
do  concerning    the    Death   of  their    Kings :    for    the 
Priests  that    live   in   Meroe,    and  spend    thnr   Time 
about  the  Worship  and   Honour  ot    the    Gods,   and 
are  in  greatest   Authority ;    when  they    have  a  mind 
to  it,  send  a  Messenger  to  the  King,  to  bid  him  die ; 
for  that  the  Gods  have  given  such  Older,  and  that  the 
Commandments  of  the  Immortals  are  not  by  any  Means 
to  be  neglected  by  those  that  are  by  Nature  mortal )  using 
also  other  Speeches  to  him,  which  Men  of  simple  Judge- 
ment, and  that  have  not  Reason  etiough  to  dispute  against 
those  unnecessary  Commands,  as  being  educated  in  an  old 
and  indelible  Custom,  are  content  to  admit  of.  Therefore  in 
former  Times  the  Kings  did  obey  the  Priests,  not  as  being 
mastered  by  Force  and  Arms,  but  as  having  their  Reason 
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But,  in  the  reign  of  mastered  by  Superstition.  But  in  the  Time  of  Ptolemy 
w5?SfC-  "•  ^^.^«'«^««'  King  of  the  Ethiopians,  having  had  his 
menes,  K\n^  of  Et/ii-  Breeding  in  Philosophy  after  the  Manner  of  the  Greeks, 
MiM,  f,ce«l  the  Kini-s  bejup  (j^g  fij^j  jj^^j  j^^gj  dispute  their  Power,  took  Heart 

from  tliw  iubjection  J^r^.,     •        ir*  -i.    r-    u-  t»i  ii    j 

to  those  Priests.  as  befitted  a  King,  came  with  Soldiers  to  a  Place  called 
Abatofi,  where  was  then  the  Golden  Temple  of  the  Ethi- 
opians, killed  all  the  Priests,  abolished  the  Custom,  and 
rectified  the  Kingdom  according  to  his  Will. 

B»  Thotigh  they  that  were  kiHed  were  most  damnable 
Impostors^  yet  the  Act  was  cruel. 

A.  It  was  so  i  but  were  not  the  Priests  cruel  to  cause 
their  King^,  (whom  a  little  before  they  adored  as  Gods,)  to 
make-away  with  themselves?  The  King  killed  them  for  the 
Safety  of  bis  Person  ;  they  him  out  of  Ambition,  or  l.ove 
of  Change.  The  King's  Act  may  be  covered  with  the 
Good  c^  his  People:  the  Priests  had  no  pretence 
against  their  Kings,  who  were  certainly  very  godly,  or  else 
they  would  never  have  obeyed  the  Command  of  the  Priests, 
by  a  Messenger  unarmed,  to  kill  themselves.  Our  late 
Kng,  (the  b^t  King,  perhaps,  that  ever  was,)  you  know, 
was  murdered,  having  been  first  persecuted  by  War,  at 
the  Incitement  of  Presbyterian  Ministers,  who  are  there- 
fore guilty  of  the  Death  of  all  the  men  that  fell  in  that 
War ;  which  were,  I  believe,  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  near  100,000  Persons.  H^  it  not  been  much 
better  that  those  seditious  Ministers,  (which  were  nai, 
perhaps,  lOOO,^  had  been  all  killed,  before  they  had 
preaohed.  It  had  been,  I  confess,  a  great  Massacre : 
^ut  the  killing  of  100,000  is  a  greater. 

B.  I  am  glad  the  Bishops  were  free  from  any  participa- 
tion in  the  guilt  of  this  Business.  As  ambitbus  as,  some 
say,  they  are,  it  did  not  appear  in  that  Business }  for  they 
were  Enemies  to  them  that  were  concerned  in  it. 

A,  But  I  intend  not  by  those  Quotations  to  commend 
either  the  Divinity  or  Philosophy  of  those  heathen  People  ; 
but  to  shew  only  what  the  Reputation  of  those  Sciences 
can  effect  among  the  People.  For  their  Divinity  was  no< 
thing  but  Idolatry ;  and  their  Philosophy  (excepting  the 
Kno:^ledge  which  the  Egyptian  Priests,  and  from  them 
the  Chaldeans,  had  gotten  by  long  Observation  and  Stu- 
dy in  Astronomy,  Geometry,  and  Arithmetic )  very  little ; 
and  that  in  great  part  abused  in  Astrology  and  Fortune- 
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telling.  Whereas  the  Divinity  of  the  Clergy  in  this 
Nation,  considered  apart  from  the  Mixture  (that  has  been 
introduced  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in  part  retained 
here )  of  the  babbling  Philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  other 
Greeks,  that  has  no  Affinity  with  Religion,  and  serves 
only  to  breed  Disaffection,  Dissention,  and  finally  Sedition 
and  Civil  War,  (as  we  have  lately  found  by  dear  Experi- 
ence, in  the  Differences  between  the  Presbyterians  and 
Episcopals)  is  the  true  Religion.  But,  for  these  Diflfer- 
lences,  both  Parties,  as  they  came  into  Power,  not  only  sup- 
pressT.d  the  Tenets  of  one  another,  but  also  whatsoever 
Doctrine  look'd  with  an  ill  Aspect  upon  their  Interest,  and 
consequently  all  true  Philosophy,  especially  Civil  and 
Moral,  which  can  never  appear  propitious  to  Ambition, 
or  to  an  Exemption  from  their  Obedience  due  to  the  So- 
vereign Power 

After  the  King  had  accused  the  Lord  Kimbolton,  (a  The  Proceedings  of 
Member  of  the  Lords  House,)  and  Hollis,  Haslerigg,  IheKfn'gJJattemptto 
Hampden,  Pym,  and  Stroud,  (fire  Members  of  the  Lower  seize  the  persons  of 
House,)  of  High-Treason ;  and  after  the  Parliament  had  Jj*^  ^«  ™""f*co  °' 
voted-out  the  Bishops  from  the  House  of  Peers ;  they  pur-  nxom.  °"**  ^ 
sued  especially  two  things  in  their  petitions  to  his  Majesty. 
The  one  was,  That  the  King  would  declare  who  were 
the  Persons  that  advised  him  to  go,  as  he  did,  to  the 
Parliament-House,  to  apprehend  them,  and  that  he  would 
leave  them  to  the  Parliament  toreceivecondignPunishment: 
and  this  they  did  in  order  to  stick  upon  his  Majesty  the  Dis- 
honour of  deserting  his  Friends,  and  betraying  them  to 
his  Enemies.    The  other  was,  That  he  would  allow  them 
a  Guard  out  of  the  City  of  London,  to  be  commanded  by 
the  Earl  of  Essex ;  for  which  they  pretended  they  could 
not  else  sit  in  Safety  :  which  Pretence  was  nothing  but  an 
upbraiding  of  his  Majesty  for  coming  to  Parliament  better 
accompany'd  than  ordinary,  to  seize  the  said  Ave  sediti- 
ous ,Members». 

B.  I  see  no  Reason,  why,  in  petitioning  for  a  Guard, 
they  should  determine  it  to  be  out  of  the  City  of  London  in 
particular,  and  the  Command  of  it  to  be  given,  by  Name,  to 
the  Earl  of  Essex ;  unless  they  meant  that  the  King 
should  understand  it  to  be  for  a  Guard  against  himself. 

y/.  Their  meaning  was,  that  the  King  should  understand 
it  so,  and  (as  I  verily  believe)  they  meant  he  should  take  it 
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tor  an  AfTront ;  and  the  King  himself  understanding  ft 
so,  deny*d  to  grant  it ;  though  he  were  willing,  if  they 
could  not  oth-iirwise  be  satisfy 'd,  to  command  such  a 
Guard  to  wait  upon  them,  as  he  would  be  responsible  for  to 
God  Almighty.  Besides  this,  the  City  of  London  petiti- 
oned the  King  (put  upon  it,  no  doubt,  by  some  members 
of  the  lower  House)  to  put  the  Tower  of  London  into  the 
HandsofPersons  of  Trust,  meaning  such  as  theParliament 
should  approve^xif;  and  to  appoint  a  Guard  for  the  safety 
tf  his  Majesty  ,-ind  the  Parliament.  This  Method  of 
bringing  petitions  in  a  tumultuous  Manner  by  great  Multi- 
tudes of  clamorous  People,  was  ordinary  with  the  House 
of  Commons,  whose  Ambition  could  never  have  been 
served  by  way  of  Prayer  and  Request,  without  extraordi- 
nary Terror. 

After  the' King  had  waved  the  Prosecution  of  the  five 
Members,  but  denyed  to  make-known  td  them  the  Names 
of  those  who  had  advised  him  to  come  in  person  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  demand  them,  they  questioned  the 
Attorney-General,  who,  by  the  King's  Command,  had  ex- 
hibited Articles  against  them,  and  voted  him  to  have  been 
thereby  a  Breaker  of  the  Privilege  of  Parliament,  and,  no 
doubt,  would  have  made  him  feel  their  Cruelty,  if  he  had 
not  speedily  fled  the  Land. 

About  the  End  of  January,  they  made  an  order  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  prevent  the  going«over  of  Popish 
Commanders  into  Ireland ;  not  so  much  fearing  that,  as 
that  by  this  the  King  himself  chusing  his  Commanders 
for  that  Service,  might  aid  himself  out  of  Ireland  against 
the  Parliament.  But  this  was  no  great  matter  in  re- 
spect of  a  petition  which  they  sent  his  Majesty  about 
the  same  Time,  that  is  to  ray,  about  the  27th  or 
28th  of  January,  1641  *,  wherein  they  desired,  in 
Effect,  the  absolute  Sovereignty  of  England,  though 
by  the  Name  of  Sovereignty  they  challenged  it  not, 
whilst  the  Kine  was  livmg :  For  to  the  End  that 
the  Fears  and  Dangers  of  this  Kingdom  might  be  re- 
moved, and  the  muchievous  Designs  of  those  who  are 
Enemies  to  thePetce  of  it,  might  be  prevented,  they  pray ; 
That  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  put  forthwith,  i. 
The  lower  of  London;  9.  AU  other  Forts;  3.  The 
whole  Militia  of  the  Kingdom,  into  dn  Hands  of  such  per- 
sons 
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sons  as  should  be  recommended  to  him  by  both  the  Houses 
of  Parliament..   And  this  they  style  a  necessary  Petition. 

B.  Were  there  really  any  such  Fears  and  Dangers  gene- 
rally conceived  here  ?  or  did  there  appear  any  Enemies 
at  that  time  with  such  Designs  as  are  menyuned  in  the 
Petition? 

^.  Yes :  but  no  other  fear  of  Danger,  but  such  as 
any  discreet  and  honest  Man  might  justly  have  of  the  De- 
signs of  the  Parliament  itself,  who  were  the  greatest  Ene- 
mies to  the  Peace  of  the  Kingdom  that  could  possibly  be. 
*Tis  also  V  orth  observing,  that  this  Petition  began  with 
these  Words,  Alust  Gracious  Sovereign  :  So  stupid  they 
were  as  not  to  know,  that  he  that  is  Master  of  the  Militia, 
is  Master  of  the  Kingdom,  and  consequently  is  in  Pos- 
session of  a  most  absolute  Sovereignty.  The  King  was 
now  at  Windsor,  to  avoid  the  Tumults  of  the  Common 
People  before  the  Gates  of  Whitehall,  together  with  their 
Clamours  and  Affronts  there.  The  9fh  of  February  after 
the  presenting  this  Petition  to  him,  he  came  to  Hampton- 
Courr,  and  thence  he  went  to  Dover  with  the  Queen  and 
the  Princess  of  Orange,  his  Daughter;  where  the  Queen, 
with  the  Princess  of  Orange,  embarked  for  Holland  ;  but 
the  King  returned  to  Greenwich,  whence  he  sent  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York,  and  so  went 
with  them  towards  York. 

B,  Did  the  Lords  join  with  the  Commons  in  this  Peti- 
tion for  the  Miliiin  ? 

A.  It  appears  so  by  the  Title  :  but  ( believe  they  Durst 
now  but  do  it.  The  House  of  Commons  took  them  for  a 
Cypher ;  Men  of  Title  only,  without  real  Power..  Per* 
haps  also  the  most  of  them  thought,  that  the  taking  of  the 
Militia  from  the  King  would  be  an  Addition  to  their  owi\ 
Power.  But  they  were  very  much  mistaken  j  for  the  House 
of  Commons  never  intended  they  should  be  Sharers  in  it. 

B.  What  Answer  did  the  King  make  to  this  Petition  ? 

A,  That,  when  he  shall  know  the  Extent  of  Power,  The  Kinp[>  Amww 
which  is  intended  to  be  established  in  those  Persons,  whom  '°  **"*  ""*  **'*"'°"* 
they  desire  to  be  the  Commanders  ot  the  Militia  in  the 
several  Counties,  and  likewise  to  what  Time  it  shall  be 
limited,  that  no  Power  shall  be  executed  by  his  Majesty 
alone  without  the  Advice  of  Parliament ;  then  he  will  de- 
clare, that  (for  the  securing  them  from  all  Dangers  or 
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Jealousies  of  any)  his  Majesty  will  be  cQntent  to  put  into 
all  the  Places,  both  Forts  and  Militia  in  the  several  Coun- 
ties, such  Persons  a,s  both  the  Houses  of  Parliament  shall 
either  approve,  or  recommend  unto  him ;  so  that  they  de« 
clare  before  unto  his  Majesty  the  Names  of  the  Persons 
whom  they  approve  or  recommend  ;  unless  such  Persons 
.  shall  be  named,  against  whom  he  shall  have  just  and  un- 
questionable Exceptions. 

B.  "What  Power,  for  what  Time,  and  to  whom,  did 
the  Parliament  grant,  concerning  the  Militia  ? 

j1.  The  same  Power  which  the  King  had  before  planted 
in  his  Lieutenants  and  Deputy-Lieutenants  in  the  several 
Counties,  and  without  other  Limitation  of  Time  but  their 
own  Pleasure. 

B.  Who  were  the  Men  that  had  this  Power  ? 

A,  There  is  a  Catalogue  of  them  printed.  They  are 
very  many,  and  most  of  them  Lords.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  have  them  named :  for  to  name  them  h,  in  my  Opinion, 
to  brand  them  with  the  Mark  of  Disloyalty,  or  of  Folly. 
When  they  had  made  a  Catalogue  of  them,  they  sent  it 
to  the  King  witii  a  new  Petition  for  the  Militia :  Also  pre- 
sently after  they  sent  a  Message  to  his  Majesty,  praying 
him  to  leave  the  Prince  at  Hampton-Court ;  but  the  King 
granted  neither  of  them. 

B.  Howsoever  it  was  well  done  of  them  to  get  Hostages 
(if  they  could)  of  the  King,  before  he  went  from  them. 

.  i   s  his        '^'       ^^^  vaQdXi  Time,  to  raise  Money  for  the  reducing 

Assent "San^Act'of  of  Ireland,  the  Parliament  invited  Men  to  bring-in  Money 
Parliament,  for  rais-  by  way  of  Adventure,  according  to  these  Propositions. 
i"r«Stfie'^Hebel-  >•  That  two  millions  and  five  hundred  thousand  Acres  of 
Land  in  Ireland  should  be  assigned  to  the  Adventurers  in 
this  Proposition^ 

/. 
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•1000  Acres  in  Ulster. 
•lOOOAcres  in  Connaught. 
-lOOOAcres  in  Munster. 


600 1000  Acres  in  Leinster. 


All  according  to  English  Measure^  and  consisting  of  Mea- 
dow, Aiable,  and  Profitable  Pasture;  Boggs,  Woods, 
and  barren  Mountains  being  cast-in  over  and  above.    2. 
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A  Revenue  was  reserved  to  the  Crown  from  \d.  to  3d,  on 
every  Acre.  3.  That  Commissions  should  be  sent  by  the 
Parliament  to  erect  Manors,  settle  Wastes  and  Commons, 
maintain  preaching  Ministers,  to  create  Corporations,  and 
to  regulate  Plantations :  The  rest  of  the  Propositions  con- 
cern only  the  'I  iines  and  Manner  of  Payment  of  the 
Sums  subscribed  by  the  Adventurers.  And  to  these  Pro- 
positions his  Majesty  assented  ;  but  to  the  Petition  of  the 
Militia  his  Majesty  denied  his  Assent. 

/?.  If  he  had  not,  I  should  have  thought  it  a  great  Won- 
der.    What  Did  the  Parliament  after  this  ? 

y/.  They  sent  him  another  Petition,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  hiui  when  he  was  at  Theobalds,  in  his  Way  to 
York. ;  wherein  they  tell  him  plainly.  That,  unless  he  be 
pleased  to  asr.ure  them  by  those  Messengers  then  sent, 
that  he  would  speedily  apply  his  Royal  Assent  to  the  Sati*- 
fi\ction  of  their  former  Desires,  they  shall  be  enforced, 
for  the  Safety  of  his  Majesty  and  his  Kingdoms,  to  dis- 
pose of  the  Militia  by  the  Authority  of  both  Houses,  &c. 
They  petition  his  Majesty  also  to  let  the  Prince  stay  at  St. 
James's,  or  some  other  of  his  Majesty's  Houses  near  Lon- 
don. They  tell  him  also,  that  the  Power  of  raising,  or- 
dering, and  disposing  of  the  Militia  cannot  be  granted  to 
any  Corporation  without  the  Authority  and  Consent  of 
Parliament,  and  those  Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  which  have 
put  themselves  into  a  Posture  of  Defence,  have  done  no- 
thing therein,  but  by  Direction  of  both  Houses,  and  what 
is  justifiable  by  the  Laws  of  this  Kingdom. 

B.   What  Answer  made  the  King  to  this? 

A,  It  was  a  putting  of  themselves  into  Arms,  and  un« 
der  Officers  such  as  the  Parliament  should  approve-of. 
4-.  They  vcted,  that  his  Majesty  should  be  again  desired 
that  the  Prince  might  continue  about  London,  Lastly, 
they  voted  a  Declaration  (o  be  sent  to  his  Majesty  by  both 
the  Houses ;  wherein  they  accuse  his  Majesty  of  a  Design 
of  altering  Religion,  though  not  directly  him,  but  then^ 
that  counselled  him  ;  whom  they  also  accused  of  being 
the  Inviters  and  Fomenters  of  the  Scotch  War,  and  Frani- 
ers  of  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland ;  and  upbraid  the  King 
again  for  accusing  the  Lord  Kimbolton,  and  the  five  Mem* 
bers,  and  of  being  privy  to  the  Purpose  of  bringing-up 
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his  Army,  which  was  raised  against  the  Scots,  to  be  em- 
ployed against  the  Parliament.  To  which  his  Majesty 
sent  his  Answer  from  Newmarket.  Whereupon  it  was 
The  Parliament  resolved  by  both  Houses,  that,  in  this  Case  of  Extreme 
makw  an  Onlinance  Danger,  and  of  his  Majesty's  Refusal,  the  Ordinance 
withouuhe  Kinji'^s  agreed-upon  by  both  Houses  for  the  Militia,  doth  oblige 
consent.  the  People  by  the  fundamental  Laws  of  this  Kingdom  ; 

and  also,  that  whosoever  shall  execute  any  Power  over  the 
Militia,  by  colour  of  any  Commission  of  Lieutenancy, 
tvithout  Consent  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  shall  be 
accounted  a  Disturber  of  the  Peace  of  the  Kingdom. 
Wheraupon  his  Majesty  sent  a  Message  to  both  Houses 
from  Huntingdon,  requiring  Obedience  to  the  Laws  es-. 
tablished,  and  prohibiting  all  Subjects,  upon  Pretence  of 
their  Ordinance,  to  execute  any  thing  concerning  the 
Militia,  which  is  not  by  those  Laws  warranted.  Upon 
this  the  Parliament  vote  a  Standing  to  their  former  Votes ; 
as  also,  that,  when  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament, 
(which  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  the  King- 
dom,) shall  declare  what  the  Law  of  the  Land  is  ;  to  have 
this  not  only  questioned,  but  contradicted,  is  a  high 
Breach  of  the  Privilege  of  Parliament. 

B.  I  thought  that  he  that  makes  the  Law,  ought  to 
declare  what  the  Law  is ;  for  what  is  it  else  to  make  a 
Law,  but  to  declare  what  it  is  ?  So  that  they  have  taken 
from  the  King,  not  only  the  Militia,  but  also  the  Legis- 
lative Power. 

j4.  They  have  so  j  but  I  make  account  that  the  Legis- 
lative Power  (and  indeed  all  Power  possible)  is  contained 
in  the  Power  of  the  Militia.  After  this  they  seize  such 
Money  as  was  due  to  his  Majesty  upon  the  Bill  of  Ton- 
nage and  Poundage,  and  upon  the  Bill  of  Subsidies,  that 
they  might  disjible  him  every  Way  they  possibly  could. 
They  sent  him  also  many  other  contumelious  Messages 
and  Petitions,  after  his  coming  to  York  :  amongst  which 
one  was;  That,  whereas  the  Lord*Admiral,  by  Indispo- 
sition of  Body,  could  not  command  the  Fleet  m  Person,, 
he  would  be  pleased  to  give  Authority  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  to  supply  his. Place ;  when  they  knew  the  King 
had  put  Sir  John  Pennington  in  it  before. 
B»  To  what  End  did  the  King  entertain  so  many  Peti- 
tions, 
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tions,  Messages,  Declarations,  and  Remonstrances,  and 
vouchsafe  his  Answers  to  them,  wl  ?n  he  could  not  chuse, 
but  clearly  see,  they  were  resolved  to  take  from  him  his 
Royal  Power,  and  consequently  his  Life  ?  For  it  could 
not  stand  with  their  Safety  to  let  either  him,  or  his  Issue, 
Kvcj  after  they  had  done  him  so  great  Injuries. 

^,  Besides  this,  the  Parliament  had  at  the  same  Time 
a  Committee  residing  at  York,  to  spy  what  his  Majesty 
did,  and  to  inform  the  Parliament  thereof,  and  also  to 
hinder  the  King  from  gaining  the  People  of  that  Country 
to  his  Party  :  So  that,  when  his  Majesty  was  courting  the 
Gentlemen  there,  the  Committee,  was  instigating  the 
Yeomanry  against  him.  To  which  also  the  ^linisters  did 
very  much  contribute :  So  that  the  King  lost  his  Oppor- 
tunity at  York. 

B.  Why  did  not  the  King  seize  the  Committee  into  his 
Hands,  or  drive  them  out  of  the  Town  ? 

yf.  I  know  not :  but  I  believe  he  knew  the  Parliament 
had  a  greater  Party  than  he,  not  only  in  Yorkshire,  but 
also  in  York. 

Towards  the  End  of  April,  the  King,  upon  Petition 
of  the  People  of  Yorkshire,  to  have  the  Magazine  of 
Hull,  to  remain  still  there,  for  the  greater  Security  of  the 
Northern  Parts,  thought  fit  to  take  it  into  his  own  Hands. 
He  had  a  little  before  appointed  Govemour  of  chat  Tovm, 
the  Earl  uf  Newca<>ile ;  but  the  Townsmen,  having  been 
already  corrupted  by  the  Parliament,  refused  to  receive 
him,  but  refused  not  to  receive  Sir  John  Hotham,  ap-  „,.   „  .. 
pointed  to  be  Governour  by  the  Parliament.    The  King  |>oint«*si?jlfhn1!o. 
therefore,  coming  unto  the  Town,  guarded  only  by.  his  '''»•"  *"  •>«  Gover- 
own  Servants,  and  a  few   Gentlemen  of  the  Country  nj»;[°f'i«='i'«««of 
there-abouts,  was  denied  Entrance  by  Sir  John  Hotham,  i.,,^  vj^  j  „    j 
who  stood  upon  the  Wall ;  for  which  Act  he  presently  it  In  beXiivenid-up 
caused  Sir  John  Hotham  to  be  proclaimed  a  Traitor,  and  '°  '"'"•  ''"'  '•  '^*.''"•'• 
sent  a  Message  to  the  Parliament,  requiring  Justice  to  be  jlhi"  H*Sal2  ^" 
done  upon  the  said  Hotham,  and  ttiat  the  Town  and 
Magazine  might  be  delivered  into  his  Hands.      I'o  which 
the  Parliament  made  no  Answer,  but,  instead  thereof,  pub- 
lished another  Declaration,  hi  wiiich  they  omitted  nothing 
of  their  iormer  Slanders  against  his  Majesty's  Govem- 
meat,  but  inserted  certain  Propositions  declarative  of  their 
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own  pretended  Right,  r/«.  i.  That  whatsoever  they  de- 
clare to  be  Law,  ought  not  to  be  questioned  by  the  King. 
9.  That  no  Precedents  can  be  Limits  to  bound  their  Pro- 
ceedings, S.  That  a  Parliament  for  the  publick  Good  may 
dispose  of  any  Thing,  wherein  the  King  or  Subject  hath 
a  Right ;  and  that  they,  without  the  King,  are  this  Par- 
liament, and  the  Judge  of  this  publick  Good,  and  that  the 
King's  Consent  is  not  necessary.  4.  That  no  Member 
of  either  House  ought  to  be  troubled  for  Treason,  Felony, 
or  any  other  Crime,  unless  the  Cause  be  first  brought  be- 
fore the  Parliament,  that  they  may  judge  of  the  Fact,  and 
give  leave  to  proceed,  if  they  see  Cause.  5.  That  the 
Sovereign  Power  resides  in  both  Houses,  and  that  the 
Eng  ought  to  have  no  negative  Voice.  6.  That  the 
levying  of  Forces  against  the  personal  Commands  of  the 
King,  (though  accompanied  with  his  Prest-nce )  is  not  le- 
vying War  against  the  King;  but  the  levying  of  War  ag;ainst 
his  politic  Person,  viz*  his  Laws,  &c.  7.  That  Treason 
cannot  be  committed  against  his  Person,  otherwise  than 
as  he  is  intrusted  with  the  Kingdom,  and  discharges  that 
Trust  j  and  that  they  have  a  Power  to  judge  whether  he 
have  discharged  this  Trust  or  not.  8.  That  they  may 
dispose  of  the  King  when  they  will. 

B,  This  is  plain  dealing,  and  without  Hypocrisy. 
Could  the  City  of  London  swallow  this  I 

A.  Yes  \  and  more  too,  if  need  be.  London,  you 
know,  has  a  great  belly,  but  no  Palate,  nor  taste  of  Right 
and  Wrong.  In  the  Parliament-Roll  of  Henry  IV.  a- 
mongst  the  Articles  of  the  Oath  the  King  at  his  Coronation 
took,  there  is  one  runs  thus :  Concedes  justas  Leges  et 
Consuetudines  esse  tenendas  \  et  promittes  per  te  eas  esse 
frotegendas,  et  a,d  honorem  Dei  corroborandaSf  quas 
vulgus  elegerit  ?  Which  the  Parliament  urged  for  the 
legislative  Authority,  and  therefore  interpret  quas  vulgus 
elegeritf  which  the  People  shall  chuse  j  as  it  the  King 
should  swear  to  protect  and  corroborate  Laws,  before  they 
were  made,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad;  whereas  the 
Words  signify  no  more,  but  that  he  shall  protect  and  cor^i 
roborate  such  Laws  as  they  have  chosen,  that  is  to  sayi 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  then  in  being.  Andintht^  Re- 
cords 
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cords of  the  Exchequer  it  is  thus  :  fVillyou  grant  to  hold 
and  keep  the  Laivs  and  rightful  Customs  which  the  Com- 
monality of  this  your  Kingdom  have,  and  uill  you  defend 
ami  uphold  them  ?  &c.  And  this  was  the  Answer  his  Ma- 
j  esty  made  to  that  Point. 

B.  And  !  think  this  Answer  very  full  and  clear.  But, 
if  the  V*  ords  were  to  be  interpreted  in  the  other  Sense, 
yet  I  see  no  reason  why  the  King  should  be  bound  to 
swear  to  them:  for  Henry  IV,  came  to  the  Crown  by 
the  Votes  of  a  Parliament,  not  much  inferiour  in  Wicked- 
ness to  this  long  Parliament,  that  deposed  and  murdered 
their  lawful  King  ;  saving  that  it  was  not  the  Parliament 
itself,  but  the  Usurper  that  murdered  King  Richard  II. 

.A.  About  a  Week  after,  in  the  Beginning  of  May,  The  Parliament,  in 
the  Parliament  sent  the  Kmg  another  Paper,   which  they  ^^^^  '^*J;»*"^j. 
styled  the  humble  Petition  and  Advice  of  both  Houses,  lM*to*theKinfr 
containing  nineteen  Propositions  ;   which  when  you  shall 
hear,   you  shall  be  able  to  judge  what  Power  they  meant 
to  leave  the  King,  more  than  to  any  one  of  his  Subjects. 
The  first  of  them  is  this : 

1 .  That  the  Lords,  and  others  of  his  Majesty's  Privy 
Council,  and  all  great  Officers  of  State,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  be  put  from  their  Employments,  and  from  his 
Council ',  save  only  such  as  should  be  approved  of  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  none  put  into  their  Places,  but 
by  Approbation  of  the  said  Houses.  And  that  all  Privy- 
Councellors  take  an  Oath  for  the  due  Execution  of  their 
Places,  m  such  Form  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  said 
Houses. 

'i.  That  the  great  Affairs  of  the  Kingdom  be  debated, 
resolved  and  transacted  only  in  Parliament ;  and  such  as 
shall  presume  to  do  any  thing  to  the  contrary,  be  reserved 
to  the  Censure  of  the  Parliament,  and  such  other  matters 
of  State,  as  are  proper  for  his  Majesty's  Privy-Council, 
shall  be  debated,  and  concluded  by  such  as  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  chosen  for  that  Place  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  and  that  no  public  Act  concerning  the  Afiairs 
ol  the  Kingdom,  which  are  proper  for  his  phvy-Council, 
be  esteemed  valid,  as  proceeding  from  the  Royal  Author 
rit  \  unless  u  be  done  by  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  tht 
Major  Part  of  the  Council,  attested  under  their  Hands : 
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that  the  Council  be  not  more  than  25,  or  less  than  14  j 
and  that  when  a  Councillor's  place  falls  void  in  the  inter- 
val of  Parliament,  it  shall  not  be  supplied  without  the  As- 
sent of  the  Major  part  of  the  Council ;  and  that  such 
Choice  also  shall  be  void,  if  the  next  Parliament  after  con* 
firm  it  not. 

3.  That  the  Lord  High.Steward  of  England,  Lord 
High' Constable,  Lord-Chancellor,  or  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  Lord-Treasurer,  Lord  Privy-Seal,  Earl-Marshal, 
Lord- Admiral,  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  Chief 
Govemour  of  Ireland,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Master  of  the  Wards,  Secretaries  of  State,  the  two  ('.hief^ 
Justices  and  the  Chief-Baron,  be  always  chosen  with  the 
Approbation  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and,  iti  the 
Intervals  of  Parliament,  by  the  Major  part  of  the  Pi  ivy - 
Council. 

4.  That  the  Government  of  the  King's  Children  shall 
be  committed  to  such  as  both  Houses  shall  approve-of,  and 
in  the  Intervals  of  Parliament,  such  as  the  Privy-Council 
shall  approve-of;  that  the  Servants  then  about  them, 
against  whom  the  Houses  have  just  Exception,  should  be 
removed. 

5.  That  no  Marriage  be  concluded,  ortreated-of,  for  any 
of  the  King's  Children,  without  the  Consent  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

6.  That  the  Laws  in  Force  against  Jesuits,  Priests,  and 
Popish  Recusants,  be  strictly  put  in  Execution. 

7.  That  the  Votes  of  Popish  Lords  in  the  House  of 
Peers  be  taken-away,  and  that  a  Bill  be  passed  for  the 
Education  of  the  Children  of  Papists  in  the  Protestant 
Religion. 

8. 1  hat  the  King  will  be  pleased  to  reform  the  Church- 
Government  and  the  Liturgy,  in  such  Manner  as  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  shall  advise. 

9.  That  he  would  be  pleased  to  rest  satisfied  with  that 
Course  that  the  Lords  and  Commons  have  apppointed  for 
ordering  the  Militia,  and  recall  his  Declarations  and  Pro- 
clamations against  it. 

10.  That  such  Members  as  have  been  put  out  of  any 
Place  or  Office,  since  this  Parliament  began,  may  be  re- 
stored, or  have  Satisfactiont 
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ll.  That  all  Privy-Councillors  and  Judges  tak<^  an 
Oath,  (the  Form  whereof  shall  be  a^reed-on,  and  settled 
by  Act  of  Parliament)  for  the  maintaining  the  Petition  of 
Right,  and  of  certain  Statutes  made  by  the  Parliament. 

]  2.  That  all  the  Judges  and  Officers  placed  by  Appro- 
bation of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  may  hold  their 
Places  quam  diu  bene  se  gesserint. 

13.  That  the  Justice  of  Parliatnent  may  pass  upon  all 
Delinquents,  whether  they  be  within  the  Kingdom,  or  fled 
out  of  it ;  and  that  all  Persons  cited  by  either  House  of 
Parliament  may  appear  and  abide  the  Censure  of  Farlia* 
ment. 

14.  That  the  General  Pardon  offered  by  his  Majesty  be 
granted  with  such  Exceptions,  as  shall  be  advised  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

B.  What  a  spiteful  Article  was  this !  All  the  rest  pro- 
ceeded from  Ambition,  which  many  Times  well-natured 
Men  are  subject  to ;  but  this  proceeded  from  an  inhuman 
and  devilish  Cruelty. 

^.  IS.  That  the  Forts  and  Castles  be  put  under  the 
Command  of  such  Persons,  as,  with  the  Approbation  of 
the  Parliament,  the  King  shall  appoint. 

16.  That  the  extraordinary  Guards  about  the  Ifine  be 
discharged ;  and  for  ihe  future  none  ndsed,  but  according 
to  the  Law  in  case  of  actual  Rebellion,  or  Invasion. 

B,  Methinks  these  very  Proposidons  sent  to  the  King 
are  an  actual  Rebellion. 

A.  17.  That  his  Majesty  enter  into  a  more  strict  Alli- 
ance with  the  United  Provinces,  and  other  neighbouring 
Protestant  f'rinces  and  States. 

18.  That  his  Majesty  be  pleased,  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  clear  the  Lord  Kiinbolton,  and  the  f^ve  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  such  Manner  as  that 
future  Parliaments  may  be  secured  from  4he  Consequence 
of  that  evil  Precedent. 

19.  That  his  Majesty  be  pleased  to  pasS  a  Bill  for  res- 
training Peers  made  hereafter,  from  sitdng  or  voting  in 
Parliament,  unless  they  be  admitted  with  Cpnsent  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

These  Propositions  being  granted :  they  promise  to  apply 
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themselves  to  regulate  his  Majesty's  Revenue  to  his  best 
Advantage,  and  to  settle  it  to  the  Support  of  his  Royal 
Dignity  in  Honour  and  Plenty ;  and  also  to  put  the  Town 
of  Hull  into  such  Hands  as  his  Majesty  shall  appoint,  with 
Consent  of  Parliament : 

B,  Is  not  that  to  put  it  into  such  Hands  as  his  Ma- 
jesty shall  appoint  by  the  Consent  of  the  Petitioners, 
which  is  no  more  than  to  keep  it  in  their  Hands  as  it  is  ? 
Did  they  want,   or  think   the  King   wanted    common 
Sense,  so  as  not  to  perceive  that  their  promise  herein 
was  worth  nothing? 
l"ie  King  refuse!  to       ^,  After  the   sending  of  these  Propositions  to  the 
KoS'SSr  King,   and  his  Majesty's  Refusal  to  grant  them,  they 
both  Parties  prepare  began^  on  both  Sides,  to  prepare  for  War.    The  King 
for  War.  raised  a  Guard  for  his  person  in  Yorkshire,  and  the 

Parliament  thereupon  having  voted,  that  the  King  in-* 
tended  to  make  War  upon  his  Parliament,  gave  Order 
for  the  mustering  and  exercising  the  People  in  Arms, 
and  published  Proposidons  to  invite  and  encourage  them 
to  bring  in  either  ready  Money  or  Plate,  or  to  promise 
under  their  Hands  to  furnish  and  maintain  certain  Num- 
bers of  Horse,  Horsemen  and  Arms,  for  the  Defence  of 
the  King  and  Parliament,  (meaning  by  King,  as  they 
had  formerly  declined,  not  his  Person,  but  his  Laws) 
promising  to  repay  their  Money  with  interest  of  8/.  in 
the  lOOA  and  the  Value  of  their  Plate,  with  I2d.  the 
Ounce  for  the  Fashion.  On  the  other  side  the  King 
came  to  Nottingham,  and  there  did  set-up  his  Stand- 
ard-Royal, and  sent-out  Commissions  of  Array,  to  call 
those  to  him,  who,  by  the  ancient  Laws  of  England, 
were  bound  to  serve  him  in  the  Wars.  Upon  this 
Occasion  there  passed  divers  Declarations  between  the 
King  and  Parliament,  concerning  the  Legality  of  this 
Array,  which  are  too  long  to  tell  you  at  this  Time. 

jB.  Nor  do  I  desire  to  hear  any  Mooting  about  this 
Question  :  for  I  think  that  general  Law  of  Saius  Populi, 
and  the  Right  of  defending  himself^  against  those  that  had 
taken  from  him  the  Sovereign  Power,  are  sufEcient  to 
make  legal  whatsoever  he  should  do,  in  order  to  the  Re- 
covery of  his  Kingdom,  or  to  the  punishing  of  the 
Rebels. 
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^.  In  the  mean  time  the  Parliament  raised  an  Army, 
and  made  the  Earl  of  Essex  General  thereof;  by  which 
Act  they  declared  what  they  meant  formerly,  when  they 
petitioned  the  King  for  a  Cuard  to  be  commanded  by  the 
said  Earl  of  Essex :  and  now  the  King  sends-out  his  Pro- 
clamations, forbidding  Obedience  to  the  Orders  of  the 
Parliament  concerning  the  Militia;  and  the  Parliament 
sends  out  Orders  against  the  Execution  of  the  Commissions 
of  Array.  Hitherto,  though  it  were  a  War  before,  yet 
there  was  no  Blood  shed ;  they  shot  at  one  another  nothing 
but  Paper. 

B.  I  understand  now  how  the  Parliament  destroyed  the 
Peace  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and  how  easily,  by  the  Help  of 
seditious  Presbyterian  Ministers,  and  of  ambidous,  igno- 
rant. Orators,  they  reduced  this  Government  into  il^iar- 
chy  :  but  I  believe  it  will  be  a  harder  Task  for  them  to 
bring-in  Peace  again,  and  settle  the  Government  either  in 
themselves,  or  any  other  Govemour  or  Form  of  Govern^ 
ment.  For,  granting  that  they  obtained  the  Victory  in  this 
War,  they  must  be  beholden  for  ic  to  the  Valour,  good 
Conduct,  or  Felicity,  of  those  to  whom  they  give  the  Com- 
mand of  their  Armies ;  especially  to  the  General  *.  whose 
good  Success  will,  without  Doubt,  draw  with  it  the  Love 
and  Admiration  of  the  Soldiers ;  so  that  it  will  be  in  hia 
Power,  either  to  take  the  Government  upon  himself,  or 
to  place  it  wh^re  himself  thinks  good.  In  which  case,  if  he 
take  it  not  to  himself,  he  will  be  thought  a  Fool ;  and,  if 
he  do,  he  shall  be  sure  to  have  the  Envy  of  his  subordi- 
nate Commanders,  who  will  look  for  a  Share,  either  in  the 
present  Government,  or  in  the  Succession  to  it :  for  they 
will  say,  Has  he  obtained  this  Power  by  l^s  own  Efforts 
without  our  Danger,  Valour,  and  Counsel?  and  must 
we  be  his  Slaves,  whom  we  have  thus  raised }  or  is  not 
there  as  much  Justice  on  our  Side  against  him,  as  was  on 
his  Side  against  the  King  ? 

jI.  They  will,  and  they  did  say  so;  insomuch  that  the 
Reason  why  Cromwell,  after  he  had  gotten  into  his  own 
Hands  the  absolute  Power  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, under  the  Name  of  Protector,  did  never  dare  to  take 
upon  him  the  title  of  King,  nor  was  ever  able  to  settle  it 
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Upon  his  Children^  His  Officers  would  not  suffer  it,  as  pi'e* 
tending  after  his  Death  to  succeed  him ;  nor  would  the 
Army  consent  to  it,  because  he  had  ever  declared  to 
them,  against  the  Government  of  a  single  Person. 

B,  But  to  return  to  the  King.  What  Means  had  he 
to  pay ;  what  providon  had  he  to  arm  ;  nay,  to  levy  an 
Army  able  to  resist  the  Army  of  the  Parliament,  main- 
tained by  the  great  Purse  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
Contributions  of  almost  all  the  Towns  Corporate  in 
England,  and  fiimished  with  Arms  as  fully  as  they  could 
require  ? 

A,  'Tis  true,  the  i^'ing  had  great  Disadvantages :  and 
yet,  by  little  and  little,  he  got  a  considerable  Army,  with 
which  he  so  prospered,  as  to  grow  stronger  every  Day, 
and  the  Psirliament  weaker,  till  they  had  gotten  the  Scotsy 
with  an  Army  of  21,000  Men,  to  come  into  England  to 
thdr  Assistance.  But  to  enter  into  the  particular  Narra* 
don  of  what  was  done  in  the  War,  I  have  not  now  Time. 

B  Well  then,  we  will  talk  of  that  at  next  meeting. 
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B.  W  E  left-ofFat  the  Preparations  on  both  Sides  forWar: 
which  when  I  considered  by  myself,  I  was  mightily  puzzled 
to  find-out  what  Possibility  there  was  for  the  King  to  equal, 
the  Parliament  in  such  a  Course ;  and  what  Hopes  he  had 
of  Money,  Men,  Arms,  fortified  Places,  Shipping,  Coun- 
cil, and  Military  Officers,  sufficient  for  such  an  Enter- 
prize  against  the  Parliament,  that  had  Men  and  Money 
as  much  at  command>  as  the  City  of  London,  and  other 
Corporation-Towns  were  able  to  furnish,  which  was  more 
than  they  needed.  And,  for  the  M^n  they  should  set- 
forth  for  Soldiers,  they  were,  almost  all  of  them,  spight- 
fully  bent  against  the  King  and  his  whole  Party  ;  whom 
they  took  to  be  either  PapisLs,  or  Flatterers  of  the  King, 
or  bold  and  avatitious  adventurers,  that  had  designed  to 
raise  their  Fortunes  by  the  Plunder  of  the  City  and  other 
Corporation-Towns.  And,  though  I  believe  not  that  they 
were  more  valiant  than  other  Men,  nor  that  they  had  so 
I  much  Experience  in  the  War,  as  to  be  accounted  good 
Soldiers ;  yet  they  had  that  in  them^  which,  in  time  of 
Battle,  is  more  conducing  to  Victory  than  Valour  and 
I  Experience  both  together ;  and  that  was  Spight. 

And  for  Arms,  they  had  in  their  Hands  the  chief  Ma- 
Igazines,  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the  Town  of  King- 
|ston  upon  Hull,  besides  most  of  the  Powder  and  Shot 
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that  lay  in  several  Towns,  for  the  Use  of  the  Trained 
Bands. 

Fortified  Places  there  were  not  many  then  in  England, 
and  most  of  them  in  the  Hands  of  the  Parliament, 

The  King's  Fleet  was  wholly  in  their  Command  under 
the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Of  Counsellors  they  needed  no  more  than  such  as  were 
of  then:  own  Body ;  so  that  the  King  was  every  way 
inferiour  to  them,  except  it  were  perhaps  in  Officers. 

ui.  I  cannot  compare  their  Chief  Officers.  For  the 
Parliament,  the  Earl  of  Essex  (after  the  Parliament  had 
voted  the  War)  was  made  General  of  all  their  Forces, 
both  in  England  and  Ireland;  from  whom  all  other  Com- 
manders were  to  receive  their  Commissions. 

B.  What  moved  them  to  make  the  Earl  of  Essex  their 
General  ?  And  for  what  cause  was  the  Earl  of  Essex  so 
displeased  with  the  King,  as  to  accept  that  Office  ? 

ji.  I  do  not  certainly  know  what  to  answer  to  either 
of  those  Questions :  But  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  been  in 
the  Wars  Abroad,  and  wanted  neither  Experience^  Judge- 
ment, nor  Courage,  to  perform  such  an  Undertaking. 
And  besides  that,  you  have  heard,  I  believe,  how  great  a 
Darling  of  the  People  his  Father  had  been  before  him, 
and  what  Honour  he  had  gotten  by  the  Success  of  his 
Enterprize  upon  Cales,  and  in  some  other  Military  Ac- 
tions. To  which  I  may  add,  that  this  Earl  himself  was 
not  held  by  the  People  to  be  so  great  a  favourite  at  Court, 
as  that  they  might  not  trust  him  with  their  Army  against 
the  King.  And  by  this  you  may  perhaps  conjecture  the 
Cause  Tor  which  the  Parliament  made  Choice  of  him  for 
General. 

B.  But  why  did  they  think  him  discontented  with  the 
Court? 

A.  I  know  not  that ;  nor  indeed  that  he  was  so.  He 
came  to  the  Court  as  other  Noblemen  did,  when  Occasion 
was,  to  wait  upon  the  King  \  but  had  no  Office,  till  a 
little  before  this  Time,  to  oblige  him  to  be  there  continu< 
ally.  But  I  believe  verily,  that  the  Unfortunateness  of  his 
Marriages  had  so  discountenanced  his  Conversation  with 
the  Ladies,  that  the  Court  could  not  be  his  proper  Elc* 
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ment,  unless  he  had  some  extraordinary  Favour  there  to 
balance  that  Calamity  :  but  for  particular  Discontent  from 
the  King,  or  Intention  of  Revenge  for  any  supposed  Dis- 
grace, I  think  he  had  none,  nor  that  he  was  any  ways 
addicted  to  Presbyterian  Doctrines,  or  other  Fanatick  Te- 
nets in  Church  or  State ;  saving  only,  that  he  was  carried- 
away  with  the  Stream  (in  a  manner)  of  the  whole  Nation, 
to  think  that  England  was  not  an  absolute,  but  a  mixt. 
Monarchy :  not  considering  that  the  supreme  Power  must 
always  be  absolute,  whether  it  be  in  the  King,  or  in  the 
Parliament. 

B,  Who  was  the  General  of  the  King's  Army  ? 

jf.  None  yet,  but  himself ;  nor  indeed  had  he  yet  any  PrUyr-  Rupert,  the 
Army ;  but  there  coming  to  him  at  that  Time  his  two  Kill^v  nephew,    is 
Nephews,  the  Princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  he  put  the  S^'^Sse.*''^ 
Command  of  his  Horse  into  the  Hands  of  Prince  Rupert, 
a  Man,  than  whom  no  Man  living  has  a  better  Courage, 
nor  was  more  active  and  diligent  in  prosecuting  his  Com- 
missions ;  and,  though  but  a  young  Man  tlien,  was  not 
without  Experience  in  the  conducting  of  Soldiers ;  as 
having  been  an  Actor  in  part  of  his  Father's  Wars  in 
Germany. 

B,  But  how  could  the  King  find  Money  to  pay  such 
an  Army  as  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  head  against 
the  Parliament  ? 

y^.  Neither  the  King  nor  the  Parliament  had  much  Money 
at  that  Time,  in  their  own  Hands,  but  were  fain  to  rely 
upon  the  Benevolence  of  those  that  took  their  Parts. 
Wherein  I  confess,  the  Parliament  had  a  mighty  great 
Advantage.     Those  that  helped  the  King  in  that  kind 
[were  only  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  who,  not  approving 
the  proceedings  of  the  Parliament,  were  willing  to  iiii- 
jdertake  the  Payment  every  one  of  a  certain  Nu  iiber  of 
iHorse-Soldiers  ;  which  cannot  be  thought  any  vi*.  '  great 
Assistance,  the  Persons  that  payed  them  being  so  {q^\    For 
other  Moneys  that  the  King  then  had,  I  have  not    .■  ard 
of  any,  but  what  he  borrowed  upon  Jewels  in  the  L  .w- 
Countries.     Whereas  the  Parliament  had  a  very  plentiful  The  two  Hou^eg  of 
Contribution,  not  only  from  London,  but  generally  from  •'ariiuiuerKnuu.iino 
jtlicir  Faction  in  all  other  Places  of  England,  upon  cer-  IiTtlil-' Jif  in''K 
t^in  Propositions  (published  by  the  Lords  a^id  Commons  rowunj  it  oi" the  poo- 
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in  June  1 642,  at  which  Time  they  had  newly  voted,  that 
the  King  intended  to  make  War  upon  them)  for  bringing-' 
in  of  Money  or  Plate  to  maintain  Horse  and  Horsemen, 
and  to  buy  Arms  for  the  Preservation  of  the  publick  Peace, 
and  for  the  Defence  of  the  King,  and  both  Houses  of 
Parliament :  for  the  Repayment  of  which  Money  and 
Plate  they  were  to  have  the  Publick  Faith. 

B.  What  Publick  Faith  is  there,  when  there  is  no  Pub- 
lick ?  What  is  it  that  can  be  called  Publick  in  a  Civil 
War  without  the  King  ? 

yi.  The  Truth  is,  the  Security  was  nothing  w6rth  ; 
but  it  served  well  enough  to  gull  those  seditious  Block- 
heads, that  were  more  fond  of  Change  in  their  Govern- 
ment, than  either  of  their  Peace  or  their  Profit, 

Having  by  this  Means  gotten  Contributions  from  those 
that  were  well-affected  to  their  Cause,  they  made  Use  of 
it  afterwards  to  force  the  like  Contribution  from  others : 
for  in  November  following  they  made  an  Ordinance  for 
assessing  also  of  those,  that  had  not  contributed  then, 
or  had  contributed,  but  not  proportionably  to  their 
Estates.  And  yet  this  was  contrary  to  what  the  Parlia- 
ment promised  and  declared  in  the  Propositions  them- 
selves ;  for  they  declared  in  the  first  Proposition,  That 
no  Man*s  Affection  should  be  measured  by  the  Propor- 
tion of  his  Offer,  so  that  he  expressed  his  good  Will  to 
the  Service  in  any  Proportion  whatsoever. 

Besides  this,  m  the  Beginning  of  March  following, 
they  made  an  Ordinance  to  levy  weekly  a  great  Sum  of 
Money  upon  every  County,  City,  Town,  Place  and  Per- 
son  of  any  Estate  almost   in  England ;  which  weekly 
'  Sum  (as  may  appear  by  the  Ordinance  itself,  printed  and  | 
published  in  March   164t,  by  order  of  both  Houses] 
comes  to   almost  33,000/.  and  consequently  to  above  I 
l,700,(X)0/.  for  the  Year.     They  had  ,besides  all  this,] 
the  Profits  of  the  King's  Lands  and  Woods,  and  whatsO' 
ever  was  remaining   unpaid  of  any   Subsidy   formerly  I 
granted  him,  and  the  1  onnage  and  Poundage  usuallyl 
received  by  the  King ;  besides  the  Profit  of  the  Seques-I 
trations  of  great  Perbons,  whom  they  pleased  to  votel 
Delinquents,  and  the  Profits  of  the  Bishops'  Lands,! 
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which  they  took  to  themselves  a  Year  or  a  little  more 
after, 

B.  Seeing  then  the  Parliament  had  such  Advantage  of 
the  King  in  Money,  and  Arms,  and  Multitude  of  Men, 
and  had  in  their  Hands  the  King's  Fleet  i  I  cannot  ima- 
gine what  Hope  the  King  could  have,  either  of  Victory, 
(unless he  resigned  into  their  Hands  the  Sovereignty)  or 
of  subsisting :  For  I  cannot  well  believe  he  had  any  Ad. 
vantage  of  them,  either  in  Counsellors  or  Conductors, 
or  in  the  Resolutions  of  his  Soldiers. 

ji.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  he  had  also  some  Disad- 
vantage in  that :  For,  though  he  had  as  good  Officers,  at 
least,  as  any  who  then  served  the  Parliament,  yet,  I  doubt, 
he  had  not  so  useful  Counsel  as  was  necessary ;  and,  for 
his  Soldiers,  though  they  were  Men  as  stout  as  those  of 
the  Parliriraent,  yet,  because  their  Valour  was  not  sharp- 
ened so  with  Malice,  as  theirs  was  of  the  other  Side, 
they  fought  not  so  keenly  as  their  Enemies  did :  Amongst 
whom  there  were  a  great  many  London  Apprentices,  who, 
for  want  of  Experience  in  the  War,  would  have  been  fear- 
ful enough  of  Death  and  Wounds  approaching  visibly  in 
glistering  Swords  j  but,  for  want  of  Judgement,  scarce 
thought  of  such  Death  as  comes  invisibly  in  a  Bullet,  and 
therefore  were  very  hardly  to  be  driven  out  of  the  Field. 

£,  But  what  Fault  do  you  find  in  the  King's  Coun- 
sellors, Lords,  and  other  Persons  of  Quality  and  Expe- 
rience ? 

^,  Only  that  Fault,  which  was  generally  in  the  whole 
Nation ;  which  was,  that  they  thought  the  Government  of 
England  was  not  an  absolute,  but  a  mixt.  Monarchy;  and, 
that,  if  the  King  should  clearly  subdue  this  Parliament, 
his  Power  would  be  whatever  he  pleased  to  make  it,  and 
theirs  as  little  as  he  pleased ;  which  they  counted  Tyranny. 
This  Opinion,  though  it  did  not  lessen  their  Endeavour 
to  gain  the  Victory  for  the  King  in  a  Battle,  when  a 
Battle  could  not  be  avoided,  yet  it  weakened  their  En- 
deavour to  procure  him  an  absolute  Victory  in  the  War. 
And  for  this  Cause,  notwithstanding  that  they  saw  that 
the  Parliament  was  firmly  resolved  to  take  all  Kingly 
Power  whatsoever  out  of  his  Hands  ;  yet  their  Counsel 
to  the  King  was,  upon  all  Occasions,  to  offer  Propositions 
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to  them  of  Treaty  and  Accommodation,  and  to  make  and 
publish  Declarations,  which  any  Man  might  easily  have 
foreseen  would  be  fruitless  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  also  of 
great  Disadvantage  to  those  Actions  by  which  the  King 
was  to  recover  his  Crown,  and  preserve  his  Life  :  For  it 
took-off  the  Courage  of  the  best  and  forwardest  of  his 
Soldiers,  that  looked  for  great  Benefit  by  their  Service 
out  of  the  Estates  of  the  Rebels,  in  case  they  should  sub- 
due them ;  but  none  at  all,  if  the  business  should  be 
ended  by  a  Treaty. 

B,  And  they  had  Reason :  For  a  Civil  War  never  ends 
by  Treaty  without  the  Sacrifice  of  those,  who  were  on 
both  Sides  the  sharpest.  You  know  well  enough  how 
things  pass'd  at  the  Reconciliation  of  Augustus  and  An- 
tonius  in  Rome.  But  I  thought,  that,  after  they  once  be- 
gan to  levy  Soldiers  one  against  another^  they  would  not 
any  more  have  returned,  on  either  Side,  to  Declarations, 
or  other  Paper- War ;  which,  if  it  could  have  done  any 
Good,  would  have  done  it  long  before  this. 

j1.  But  seeing  the  Parliament  continued  writing,  and 
set-forth  their  Declarations  to  the  People  against  the  Law- 
fulness of  the  King's  Commission  of  Array,  and  sent  Pe- 
titions to  the  King,  as  fierce  and  rebellious  as  ever  they 
had  done  before,  demanding  of  him.  That  he  would  dis- 
band his  Soldiers,  and  come-up  to  the  Parliament,  and 
leave  those  whom  the  Parliament  called  Delinquents 
(which  were  none  but  the  King's  best  Subjects)  to  their 
Mercy,  and  pass  such  Bills  as  they  should  advise  him  i 
would  you  not  have  the  King  set-forth  Declarations  and 
Proclamations  against  the  legality  of  their  Ordinances, 
by  which  they  levied  Soldiers  against  him,  and  answer 
those  insolent  Petitions  of  theirs  ? 

B,  No ;  it  had  done  him  no  good  before,  and  there- 
fore was  not  likely  to  do  him  any  afterwards.  For  the 
common  People,  (whose  Hands  were  to  decide  the  Con- 
troversy,) understood  not  the  Reasons  of  either  Party ; 
and  for  those,  that  by  Ambition  were  once  set  upon  the 
Enterprize  of  changing  the  Government,  they  cared  not 
much  what  was  Reason  and  Justice  in  the  Cause,  but 
what  Strength  they  might  procure  by  seducing  the  Mul- 
titude with  remonstrances  from  the  Parliament-House, 
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or  by  Sermons  in  the  Churches.  And  to  their  Petitions  I 
would  not  have  had  any  Answer  made  at  all,  more  than 
this ;  "  that,  if  they  would  disband  their  Army,  and  put 
themselves  upon  his  Mercy,  they  should  find  him  more 
gracious  than  they  expected." 

^.  That  had  been  a  gallant  Answer  indeed,  if  it  had 
proceeded  from  him  after  so  ne  extraordinary  great 
Victory  in  Battle,  or  some  extraordinary  Assurance  of  a 
Victory  at  last  in  the  whole  War. 

B.  Why  ?  What  could  have  happened  to  him  worse 
than  at  length  he  suffered,  notwithstanding  his  gentle  An- 
swers, and  all  his  reasonable  Declarations  ? 

y^.  Nothing ;  but  who  knew  that  ? 

B.  Any  Man  might  see,  that  he  was  never  like  to  be 
restored  to  his  Right  without  Victory  ;  and  such  his  Stout- 
ness being  known  to  the  People,  would  have  brought  to 
his  Assistance  many  more  Hands  than  all  the  Arguments 
of  Law,  or  Force  of  Eloquence  couched  in  Declarations 
and  other  Writings,  could  have  done,  by  far  :  and  I  won- 
der what  kind  of  Men  they  were  that  hindered  the  King 
from  taking  this  Resolution  ? 

j4.  You  may  know  by  the  Declarations  themselves, 
(which  are  very  long  and  full  of  Quotations  of  Records, 
and  of  Cases  formerly  reported;)  that  the  Penners  of  them 
were  either  Lawyers  by  profession,  or  such  Gentlemen 
as  had  the  Ambition  to  be  thought  so.  Besides,  I  told 
you  before,  that  those  which  were  then  likeliest  to  have 
their  Counsel  asked  in  this  Business,  were  averse  to  ab- 
solute Monarchy,  as  also  to  absolute  Democracy, .  or  Aris- 
tocracy ;  all  which  Governments  they  esteemed  Tyranny, 
and  were  in  Love  with  a  sort  of  Monarchy,  which  theyused 
to  praise  by  the  Name  of  mixt  Monarchy,  though  it  were 
indeed  nothing  else  but  pure  Anarchy.  And  those  Men, 
whose  Pens  the  King  most  used  in  these  Controversies  of 
Law  and  Politics,  were  such  (if  I  have  not  been  raisin- 
formed)  as  having  been  Members  of  this  Parliament,  had 
declaimed  against  Ship-Money,  and  other  exira-parlia- 
mentary  Taxes,  as  much  as  any  ;  but,  when  they  saw  the 
parliament  grow  higher  in  their  Demands,  than  they 
thought  they  would  have  done,  went- over  to  the  King's 
party,  . 
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5.  "Who  were  those? 

-^.  It  is  not  necessary  to  name  any  Man,  seeing  I  have 
undertaken  only  a  short  Narration  of  the  Follies  and  other 
Faults  of  Men,  dunng  this  Trouble  ;  but  not  (by  naming 
the  Persons)  to  give  you,  or  any  Man  else.  Occasion  to 
esteem  them  the  less,  now  that  the  Faults  on  all  Sides 
have  been  forgiven, 

B.  When  the  Business  was  brought  to  this  Height  by 
levying  of  Soldiers,  and  seizing  of  the  Navy  and  Arms, 
and  other  Provisions  on  both  Sides,  that  no  Man  was  so 
blind  as  not  to  see,  that  they  were  in  an  Estate  of  War  one 
against  another ;  why  did  not  the  King,  by  Proclamation 
or  Message,  according  to  his  undoubted  Right,  dissolve 
the  Parliament,  and  thereby  diminish,  in  some  degree,  the 
Authority  of  their  Levies,  and  of  other  their  unjust  Or- 
dinances ? 

yl.  You  have  forgotten  that  I  told  you,  that  the  King 
himself  (by  a  Bill  that  he  passed,  at  the  same  time  when 
he  passed  the  Bill  for  the  Execution  of  the  Karl  of  Straf- 
ford,) had  given  them  Authority  to  hold  the  Parliament 
till  they  should,  by  Consent  of  both  Houses,  dissolve 
themselves.  If  therefore  he  had  by  any  Proclamation, 
or  Message  to  the  Houses,  dissolved  them,  they  would, 
to  their  former  Defamations  of  his  Majesty's  Actions, 
have  added  this,  that  he  was  a  Breaker  of  his  Word  ;  and 
not  only,  in  Contempt  of  him,  have  continued  their  Ses- 
sion, but  also  have  made  Advantage  of  it,  to  the  Increase 
and  strengthening  of  their  own  Party. 

B,  Would  not  the  King's  raising  of  an  Army  against 
them  be  interpreted,  as  a  Purpose  to  dissolve  them  by 
Force  ?  and  was  it  not  as  great  a  breach  of  Promise  to 
scatter  them  by  Force,  as  to  dissolve  them  by  Proclama- 
tion? Besides,  I  cannot  conceive,  that  the  passing  of 
that  Act,  was  otherwise  intended  than  conditionally  ;  so 
long  as  they  should  not  ordain  any  thing  contrary  to  the 
Sovereign  Right  of  the  King  ;  which  Condition  thev  had 
already,  by  many  of  their  Ordinances,  broken.  And  I 
think,  that  even  by  the  Law  of  equity,  (whi  'i  is  the  un- 
alterable Law  of  Nature,)  a  Man  that  has  the  Sovereign 
Power,  cannot,  if  he  would,  give-away  the  Right  of  any 
thing  which  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  retain  for  the  good 
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Government  of  his  Subjects,  unless  he  do  it  in  express 
Words,  saying,  that  he  will  have  the  Sovereign  Power  no 
longer.  For  the  giving-away  that,  which,  by  Conse- 
quence only,  draws  the  Sovereignty  along  with  it,  is  not, 
I  think,  a  giving-away  of  the  Sovereignty,  but  an  Error ; 
such  as  works  nothing  but  an  Invalidity  in  the  Grant  itself. 
And  such  was  the  King's  passing  of  this  Bill  for  the  con- 
tinuing of  the  Parliament  as  long  as  the  two  Houses 
pleased.  But,  now  that  the  War  was  resolved-on,  on 
both  Sides,  what  needed  any  more  Dispute  in  Writing  ? 

j4.  I  know  not  what  need  they  had :  But,  on  both  Sides, 
they  thought  it  needful  to  hinder  one  another,  as  much 
as  they  could,  from  levying  of  Soldiers  And  therefore 
the  King  did  set-forth  Declaratir-ns  in  I'rint  to  make  the 
People  know,  that  they  ought  not  to  obey  the  Officers  of 
the  new  Militi  i,  set-up  by  the  Ordinance  of  Parliament, 
and  also  to  let  them  see  the  Legality  of  his  own  Com- 
missions of  Array.  And  the  Parliament,  on  their  part, 
did  the  like  to  justify  to  the  People  the  said  Ordinance, 
and  to  make  the  Commission  of  Array  appear  unlawful. 

B.  When  the  Parliament  were  levying  of  Soldiers, 
was  it  not  lawful  for  the  King  to  levy  Soldiers  to  defend 
himself  and  his  Right,  though  there  had  been  no  other 
Title  for  it,  but  his  own  Preservation,  and  though  the 
Name  of  a  Cummiasion  of  Array  had  never  before  been 
heard-of? 

j4.  For  my  Part  (I  think)  there  cannot  be  a  better  Title 
for  W"ar,  than  the  Defence  of  a  IVlan'sown  Right.  But 
the  People,  at  that  Time,  thought  nothing  lawful  for  the 
King  to  do,  for  which  there  was  not  some  Statute  made 
by  Parliament.  For  the  Lawyers,  I  mean  the  Judges  of 
the  Courts  at  Westminster,  and  some  few  others,  though 
but  Advocates,  yet  of  great  Reputation  for  their  Skill  in 
the  Common  Laws  and  Statutes  of  England,  had  infected 
most  of  the  Gentry  of  England  with  their  Maxims  and 
Cases  prejudged,  which  they  call  Precedents  ;  and  made 
them  think  so  well  ot  their  own  Knowledge  in  the  Law, 
that  they  were  very  glad  of  this  Occasion  to  shew  it  against 
the  King,  and  thereby  to  gain  a  Reputation  with  the  Par- 
liament of  being  good  Patriot*^,  and  wise  Statesmen. 
B*  What  was  this  Commission  of  Array  ? 
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y/.  King  William  the  Conqueror  had  gotten  into  his 
Hsnds,  by  Victory-,  all  the  Land  in  England,  of  which  he 
disposed  some  Part,  as  Forests  and  Chases,  for  his  Re- 
creation ;  and  some  Part  to  Lords  and  Gentlemen  that 
had  assisted  him,  or  were  to  assist  him,  in  the  Wars :  upon 
which  he  laid  a  Charge  of  Service  in  his  Wars,  for  some 
to  serve  him  with  more  Men,  and  some  with  fewer,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  Lands  he  had  given 
them  ;  whereby,  when  the  King  sent  Men  unto  them 
with  Commissions,  to  make  use  of  their  Service,  they 
were  obliged  to  appear  with  Arms  and  to  accompany  the 
King  to  the  Wars  for  a  certain  Time,  at  their  own 
Charges.  And  such  were  the  Commissions  by  which 
this  King  did  then  make  his  Levies. 
B.  Why  then  was  it  not  legal  ? 
^.  No  doubt  but  it  was  legal ;  but  what  did  that 
amount  to  with  Men  that  were  already  resolved  to  ac- 
knowledge for  Law  nothing  that  was  against  their  Design 
of  abolishing  Monarchy,  and  placing  a  Sovereign  and  ab- 
solute, arbitrary,  Power  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

B.  To  destroy   Monarchy,  and  set-up  the  House  of 
Commons  are  two  Businesses. 
u4.  They  found  it  so  at  last;  but  did  not  think  it  so  then. 
B,  Let  us  now  come  to  the  Military  part. 
/^.  I  intended  only  the  Story  of  their  Injustice,  Impu- 
dence, and  Hypocrisy ;  therefore  for  the  proceeding  of 
the  War,  I  refer  you  to  the  History  thereof  written  at  large 
in  English.     I  shall  only  m^ke  use  of  such  a  Thread  as 
is  necessary  for  the  filling-up  of  such  Knavery  and  Folly 
also,  as  I  shall  observe  in  their  several  Actions. 
The  King  summons       From  York  the  King  went  to  Hull,  where  was  his 
Sir  John  Hothani,  Magazine  of  Arms  for  the  Northern  parts  of  England,  to 
the  Governour   of  (^y  if  they  would  admit  him.    The  Parliament  had  made 
to"hiiii°but  isrtfus-  Sir  Johu  Hotham  Govcmour  of  th?  Town,  who  caused 
ed  entrance  into  it.  the  Gates  to  be  shut,  and  presenting  himself  upon  the 
April,  as,  1642.        ^^jjg^  fl^jiy  jg^j^j  j^j^  Entrance;  for  which  the  King 

caused  him  to  be  proclaimed  a  Traitor  ;  and  sent  a  Mes- 
sage to  the  Parliament  to  know  if  they  owned  the  Action. 

£.  Upon  what  Grounds  ? 

^.  Their  Pretence  was  this,  that  neither  this,  nor  any 
other  Town  in  England,  was  otherwise  the  King's,  than  in 
trust  for  the  People  in  England.  B. 
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B.  But  what  was  that  to  the  Parliament  ? 

u4.  Yes,  say  they  j  for  we  arc  the  Representatives  ot  *.ie 
people  of  England. 

B.  I  cannot  see  the  Force  of  this  Argument.  We  re. 
present  the  People,  ergo  all  that  the  People  has  is  ours. 
The  Mayor  of  llull  did  represent  the  King  ;  is  therefore 
all  that  the  King  had  in  Hall  the  Mayor's?  The  People  of 
England  may  be  represented  with  Limitations,  as  to  deli- 
ver a  Petition,  or  the  like :  Does  it  follow,  that  they  who 
deliver  the  petition  have  Right  to  all  the  Towns  in  En- 
gland ?  When  began  this  Parliament  to  be  a  Representa- 
tive of  England  ?  Was  it  not  Nov.  3,  1 640  ?  Who  was  it 
the  Day  before,  that  is  November  2,  that  had  a  Right  to 
keep  the  King  out  of  Hull,  and  possess  it  for  themselves  ? 
for  there  was  then  no  Parliament.  Whose  was  Hull 
then  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  the  King's,  not  only  because  it  was 
called  the  King's  Town  upon  Hull ;  but  because  the  King 
himself  did  then  and  ever  represent  the  Person  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England.  If  he  did  not,  who  then  did,  the  Parlia- 
ment having  no  Being? 

B.  They  might  perhaps  say,  the  People  had  then  no 
Representative. 

ji.  Then  there  was  no  Commonwealth;  and  conse- 
quently all  the  Towns  of  England  being  the  People's,  you 
and  I,  and  any  Man  else,  might  have  put  in  for  his  Share. 
You  may  see  by  this  what  weak  People  they  were,  that 
were  carried  into  the  Rebellion  by  such  reasoning  as  the 
Parliament  used,  and  how  impudent  they  were  that  did 
put  such  Fallacies  upon  them. 

B.  Surely  they  were  such  as  were  esteemed  the  wisest 
Men  in  England,  being  upon  that  Account  chosen  to  be 
of  the  Parliament. 

.4.  And  were  they  also  esteemed  the  wisest  Men  of 
England  that  chose  them  ? 

B.  1  canaot  tell  that :  for  I  know  it  is  usual  with  the 
Freeholders  in  the  Counties,  and  the  Tradesmen  in  the 
Cities  and  Boroughs,  to  chuse,  as  near  as  they  can,  such 
as  are  most  repugnant  to  the  giving  of  Subsidies. 

J.  The  King  in  the  Beginning  of  August,  after  he  had 
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summoned  Hull,  and  tried  some  of  the  Counties  therea- 
ThcKingsetj  up  his  bout,  what  they  would  do  for  him,  sets-up  his  Standard 
at  Nottingham }  but  there  came  not  thither  Men  enough 
to  make  an  Army  sufficient  to  give  Battle  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  From  thence  he  went  to  Shrewsbury,  where  he 
was  quickly  furnished  ;  and  appointing  the  Earl  of  L.ind- 
sey  to  be  General,  he  resolved  to  march  towards  London. 
The  Earl  of  Essex  was  now  at  Worcester  with  the  Parli- 
ament's Army,  making  no  oiFer  to  stop  him  in  his  pas- 
sage ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  by,  marched  close  s^er 
him. 

The  King  therefore,  to  avoid  being  inclosed  between 
the  Army  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  the  City  of  London, 
turned  upon  him,  and  gave  him  Battle  at  Edgehill ;  where, 
though  he  got  not  an  entire  Victory,  yet  he  had  the  better, 
if  either  had  thb  better,  and  had  certainly  the  fruit  of  a 
Victory,  which  was  to  march-on  in  his  intended  Way  to- 
wards London  ;  in  which  march,  the  next  Morning,  he 
took  Banbury-Castle,anil  from  thence  went  toOxford,and 
thence  o  Brainford,  where  he  gave  a  great  Defeat  to 
three  Regiments  of  the  Parliament's  Forces,  and  so  re- 
turned to  Oxford, 

£.  Why  did  m)t  the  King  v»o-onfrom  Brainford  ? 

j^.  The  Parliament,  upon  the  first  Notice  of  the  King's 
marching  from  Shrewsbury,  caused  ail  the  1  rain-bands, 
and  the  Auxiliaries  of  the  City  of  London,(which  was  so 
frighted  as  to  shut  up  all  their  Shops)  to  be  drawnforth ; 
so  that  there  was  a  most  cpmpleat  and  numerous  •  rmy 
ready  for  the  Earl  of  Essex,  that  A\as  crept  iato  London  just 
at  the  Time  to  head  it ;  and  this  was  it  that  made  the  I^ng 
retire  to  Oxford.  In  the  Be^finiiing  of  February  after. 
Prince  Rupert  took  Cirencester  from  the  Parliament  with 
many  Prisoners  and  many  Arms:  for  it  was  newly  made  a 
Magazine.  And  thus  stood  the  Business  between  the 
King's  and  the  Parliament's  greatest  Forces.  The  Parlia- 
ment in  theliiean  time  caused  a  line  of  Communication  to 
be  made  about  London  and  the  Suburbs,  of  twelve  miles 
in  Compass,  and  constituted  a  Committee  for  the  Associ- 
ation, and  the  putti;  g  into  a  posture  of  Defence  of  the 
Counties  of  Essex,  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  and  some  others; 
and  one  of  these  Commissioners  was  Oliver  Cromwell, 
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from  which  Employment  he  came  to  his  following  Great- 
ness. 

B.  What  was  done,  during  this  Time,  in  other  parts 
of  the  Country  ? 

^,  In  the  West  the  Earl  of  Stamford  had  the  Employ- 
ment of  putting  in  Execution  the  Ordinance  of  Parliament 
for  the  Militia  ;  and  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  for  the  King  exe- 
cuted the  Commission  of  Array.  Between  these  two  was 
fought  a  Battle  at  Liskeard  in  Cornwall,  wherein  Sir  Ralph 
Hopton  had  the  Victory,  and  presently  took  a  Town  called 
Saltash  with  many  Arms,  and  much  Ordnance,  and  ma- 
ny Prisoners,  Sir  William  Waller  in  the  mean  time  seiz- 
ed Winchester  and  Chichester  for  the  Parliament. 

« In  the  North,  for  the  Commission  of  Array  my  Lord 
of  Newcastle,  and  for  the  Militia  of  the  Parliament  was 
my  Lord  Fairfax.  My  Lord  of  Newcastle  took  from  the 
Parliament  Tadcaster,  in  which  were  a  great  Part  of  the 
Parliament's  Forces  for  that  Country,  aiid  had  made  him" 
self  in  a  manner  Master  of  all  the  North.  About  this 
time,  that  is  to  say,  in  February,  the  Queen  landed  at 
Burlington,  and  was  conducted  by  my  Lord  of  Newcastle, 
and  the  Marquiss  of  Montrosse,  to  York,  and  not  long 
after  to  the  King.  Divers  other  little  Advantages,  besides 
these,  the  King's  Party  had  over  the  Pariiament's  in 
the  North. 

There  happened  also  between  the  Militia  of  the  Parli- 
ament, and  the  Commission  of  Array  in  Staffordshire, 
under  my  Lord  Brook  for  the  Parliament,  and  my  Lord 
of  Northampton  for  the  King,  great  Contention,  wherein 
both  these  Commanders  were  slain  j  for  my  Lord  Brook 
besieging  Litchfield  close,  was  killed  with  a  Shot ;  not- 
withstanding which  they  gave  not  over  the  Siege  till  they 
were  Masters  of  the  Close.  But,  presently  after,  my  Lord 
of  Northampton  besieged  it  again  for  the  King ;  which  to 
relieve.  Sir  William  Brereton  and  Sir  John  Gel!  advanced 
towards  Litchfield,  and  were  met  at  Hopton.Heath  by  the 
Earl  of  Northampton,  and  routed;  the  Earl  himself  was 
slain  ;  but  his  Forces,  with  Victory,  returned  to  tiie  Siege 
again,  and  shortly  after  seconded  by  Prince  Rupert,  who 
was  then  abroad  in   that  Country,  cairi*^d  the   Place, 
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These  were  the  chief  Actions  of  this  Year  1642,  wherein 
the  King's  Party  had  not  much  the  worse. 

B,  But  the  Parliament  had  now  a  better  Army ;  inso- 
much, that,  if  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  immediately  follow- 
ed the  King  to  Oxford,  (not  yet  well  fortified)  he  might, 
in  all  Likelihood,  have  taken  it :  For  he  could  not  want 
either  Men,  or  Ammunition,  whereof  the  City  of  Lon- 
don (which  was  wholly  at  the  Parliament's  Devotion) 
had  store  enough. 

»/4.  I  cannot  judge  of  that ;  but  this  is  manifest,  con- 
sidering the  Estate  the  King  was  in  at  his  first  marching 
from  York,  when  he  had  neither  Money,  nor  Men,  nor 
Arms  enough  to  put  them  in  hope  of  Victory  ;  that  this 
Year  (take  it  altogether)  was  very  prosperous. 

B»  But  what  great  Folly  or  Wickedness  do  you  ob« 
serve  in  the  Parliament's  Actions  for  this  first  Year  ? 

yf.  All  that  can  be  said  against  them  in  that  Point,  will 
be  excused  with  the  Pretext  of  War,  and  come  under 
one  Name  of  Rebellion ;  saving,  that  when  they  sum- 
moned any  Town,  it  was  always  in  the  Name  of  King  and 
Parliament,  the  King  being  in  the  contrary  Army,  and 
many  Times  beating  them  from  the  Siege.  I  do  not  see 
how  the  Right  of  War  can  justify  such  Impudence  as 
that.  But  they  pretended  that  the  King  was  always  vir- 
tually in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  making  a  distinc- 
tion between  his  Person  Natural  and  Politic,  which  made 
the  Impudence  the  greater,  besides  the  i- oily  of  it :  For 
this  was  but  an  University-Quibble,  such  as  Boys  make 
use  of  in  maintaining  (in  the  Schools)  such  Tenets,  as 
they  cannot  otherwise  defend. 
Tlie  Pailiamcnt  sol-  In  the  End  of  this  Year  they  sollicited  also  the  Scots  to 
of 'the^'scou^^ainu  ^^^^^  England  with  an  Army,  to  suppress  the  Power  of 


the  King 


the  Earl  of  Newcastle  in  the  North ;  which  was  a  plain 
Confession,  that  the  Parliament's  Forces  were  at  this 
Time  inferiour  to  the  King's ;  and  most  Men  thought, 
that,  if  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  had  then  marched  South- 
ward, and  joined  his  Forces  with  the  King's,  that  most 
of  the  Members  of  Parliament  would  have  fled  out  of 
England. 
Jn  the  Eeginning  of  1643,  the  Parliament  seeing  the 
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Earl  of  Newcastle's  Power  in  the  North  grown  so  formi- 
dable, sent  to  the  Scots  to  hire  them  to  an  Invasion  of 
England,  and  (to  compliment  them  in  the  mean  Time) 
made  a  Covenant  amongst  themselves,  such  as  the  Scots 
had  before  taken  against  Episcopacy,  and  demolished 
Crosses  and  Church-windows  (such  as  had  in  them  any 
Images  of  Saints)  throughout  all  England.  Also  in  the 
middle  of  the  Year  they  made  a  solemn  League  with 
the  Nation,  which  was  called  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant. 

B.  Are  not  the  Scots  as  properly  to  be  called  Foreign- 
ers as  the  Irish  ?  Seeing  then  they  persecuted  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  even  to  Death,  for  advising  the  King  to  make 
use  of  Irish  Forces  against  the  Parliament,  with  what 
Face  could  they  call-in  a  Scotch  Army  against  the 
King? 

^.  The  King's  Party  might  easily  here  have  discerned 
their  Design  to  make  themselves  absolute  Masters  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  to  dethrone  the  King.  Another  great 
Impudence,  or,  rather,  a  bestial  Incivility,  it  was  of  theirs, 
that  they  voted  the  Queen  a  Traitor,  for  helping  the 
King  with  some  Ammunition  and  English  Forces  from 
Holland. 

B,  Was  it  possible  that  all  this  could  be  done,  and  Men 
not  see  that  Papers  and  Declarations  must  be  useless ;  and 
that  nothing  could  satisfy  them  but  the  deposing  of  the 
King,  and  setting-up  of  themselves  in  his  place  ? 

ui.  Yes ;  very  possible.  For  who  was  there  of  them, 
though  knowing  that  the  King  had  the  Sovereign  Power, 
that  knew  the  essential  Rights  of  Sovereignty  ?  They 
dreamt  of  a  mix'd  Power  of  the  King  and  the  two  Houses. 
"  That  it  was  a  divided  Power,  in  which  there  could  be  no 
Peace,"  was  above  their  Understanding,  Therefore  they 
were  always  urging  the  King  to  Declarations  and  Trea- 
ties, (for  fear  of  subjecting  themselves  to  the  King  in  an 
absolute  Obedience)  which  increased  the  Hope  and  Cou- 
rage of  the  Rebels,  but  did  the  King  little  good :  for 
the  People  either  understand  not,  or  will  not  trouble 
themselves  with.  Controversies  in  Writing,  but  rather,  by 
his  Compliance  and  Messages,  go  away  with  an  Opinion, 
that  the  Parliament  was  likely  to  have  the  Victory  in  the 
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War.  Besides,  seeing  the  Penners  *  and  Contrivers  of 
these  Papers  were  formerly  Members  of  the  Parliament, 
and  of  another  Mind,  and  now  revolted  from  the  Parlia- 
ment, because  they  could  not  bear  that  Sway  in  the 
House,  which  they  expected.  Men  were  apt  to  think  they 
believed  not  what  they  writ. 

As  for  military  Actions  (to  begin  at  the  head  Quarters) 
Prince  Rupert  took  Birmingham,  a  Garrison  of  the  Par- 
liament's. In  July  after  the  King's  Forces  had  a  great 
Victory  over  the  Parliament's  near  Devizes  on  Round- 
way-Down,  where  they  took  2000  Prisoners,  four  firas» 
Pieces  of  Ordnance,  twenty-eight  Colours,  and  all  their 
Baggage ;  and  shortly  after  Bristol  was  surrender'd  to 
Prince  Rupert  for  the  King :  and  the  King  himself  march- 
ed into  the  West,  and  took  from  the  Parliament  many 
considerable  Places. 

But  this  good  Fortune  was  not  a  little  allay'd  by  his 
besieging  of  Gloucester,  which  after  it  was  reduced  to 
the  last  Gasp,  was  relieved  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  whose 
approacii  ()(•  the  Earl  Army  was  before  greatly  wasted,  but  now  suddenly 
recruited  with  the  Train'd-Bands  and  Apprentices  of 
London. 

B,  It  seems,  not  only  by  this,  but  also  by  many  Ex- 
amples in  History,  that  there  can  hardly  arise  a  long  or 
dangerous  Rebellion,  that  has  not  some  such  overgrown 
City,  with  an  Army  or  two  in  its  Belly,  to  foment  it. 

A.  Nay  more ;  those  great  capital  Cities,  when  Rebel- 
lion is  entered-into  upon  Pretence  of  Grievances,  must 
needs  be  of  the  Rebel  Party,  because  the  Grievances 
are  but  Taxes,  to  which  Citizens,  that  is,  Merchants, 
(whose  Profession  is  their  private  Gain,)  are  naturally 
mortal  Enemies ;  their  only  glory  being  to  grow  exces- 
sively rich  by  the  Wisdom  of  buying  and  selling. 

B.  But  they  are  said  to  be  of  all  Callings  the  most  be- 
neficial to  the  Commonwealth,  by  setting  the  poorer  sort 
of  People  on  Work. 

A.  Ihat  is- to  say,  by  making  poor  People  sell  their 
Labour  to  them,  u.  their  own  Prices;  so  that  poor  Peo- 
ple, for  the  most  part,  might  get  a  better   Living  by 

*    riie  principal  I'eiuii'r  of  all  these  Papciii  of  tiie  King  was  sir  EU- 
vftrti  Hj/di,  who  was  aftunvaids  EwlofUlarciuion, 
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Working  in  Bridewell,  than  by  spinning,  weaving,  and 
other  such  Labour,  as  they  can  do  ;  saving  that,  by  work» 
ing  slightly,  they  may  help  themselves  a  little,  to  the  Dis- 
grace of  our  Manufacture.  And,  as,  most  commonly,  they 
are  the  first  Encouragers  of  Rebellion,  presuming  on 
their  Strength  j  so  also  are  they,  for  the  most  part,  the 
first  to  repent  of  having  done  so,  when  they  find  them- 
selves to  have  been  deceived  and  disappointed  in  their  ex- 
pectations by  the  subsequent  selfish  and  disobedient  con- 
duct of  those  whom  they  had  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  their  strength. 

But  to  return  to  the  War;  though  the  King  withdrew 
from  Gloucester,  yet  it  was  not  to  fly  from,  but  to  fight 
with,  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  which  presently  after  he  did  at 
Newbury,  where  the  Battle  was  bloody,  and  the  King 
had  not  the  worst,  unless  Cirencester  be  put  into  the 
Scale,  which  the  Earl  of  Essex  had,  in  his  Way,  a  few 
Days  before,  surprized. 

But  in  the  North  and  the  West  the  King  had  much 
the  better  of  the  Parliament ;  fdr  in  the  North,  at  the 
very  Beginning  of  the  Year,  March  29th,  1 644,  the  Earls 
of  Newcastle  and  Cumberland  defeated  the  Lord  Fairfax 
(\^ho  commanded  in  those  Parts  for  the  Parliament)  at 
Bramham-Moor,  which  made  the  Parliament  to  hasten 
the  Assistance  of  the  Scots. 

In  June  following,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  routed  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  Son  to  the  Lord  Fairfax,  upon  Adder- 
ton- Heath,  and  in  Pursuit  of  them  to  Bradford,  took 
and  kiird  20()0  Men,  and  the  next  Day  took  the  Town 
and  2000  Prisoners  more,  (Sir  Thomas  himself  hardly 
escaping)  with  all  their  Arms  and  Ammunition;  and 
besides  this,  made  the  Lord  Fairfax  quit  Halifax  and 
Beverly.  Lastly,  Prince  Rupert  relieved  Newark,  be- 
sieged by  Sir  John  Meldrum,  for  the  Parliament,  with 
7000  J\Ien,  whereof  1000  were  slain ;  the  rest  upon 
Articles  departed,  leaving  behind  them  their  Arras,  Bag 
and  Baggage. 

To  ballance  in  part  this  Success,  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester, (whose  Lieutenant-General  was  Oliver  Crom- 
well, )  got  a  Victory  over  the  Royalists  near  Horncastle, 
of  whom  he  slew  400,  took  800  Prisoners,  and  lOOO 
Arms,  and  presently  after  took  and  plundered  the  City 
of  Lincoln. 

In  the  West,  May  16th,  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  at  Strat- 
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ton  in  Devonshire,  had  a  Victory  over  the  Parliamenta* 
rians,  wherein  he  took  1700  Prisoners,  13  Brass  Pieces 
of  Or.lnance,  and  all  their  Ammunition,  which  was  70 
Barrels  of  Powder,  and  the  Magazine  of  their  ojher  Pro- 
visions in  the  Town. 

Again  at  J  andsdown,  between  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  and 
the  Parliamentarians,  under  Sir  William  Waller,  was 
fought  a  fierce  Battle,  wherein  the  Victory  was  not  very 
cltar  on  either  side;  saving  that  the  Parliamentarians  might 
seem  to  have  the  better,  because  presently  after  Sir  Wm, 
Waller  followed  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  to  Devizes  in  Wilt- 
shire, though  to  his  Cost ;  for  there  he  was  overthrown, 
as  I  have  already  told  you. 

After  this  the  King  in  Person  marched  into  the  West, 
and  took  Exeter,   Dorchester,    Barnstaple,   and  divere 
others  Places  j  and  had  he  not  at  his  Return  besieged 
Gloucester,  anji  thereby  given  the  Parliament  Time  for 
new  Levies,  'twas  thought  by  many  he  might  have  routed 
the  House  of  Commons.     But  the  End  of  this  Year  was 
more  favourable  to  the  Parliament ;  for  in  January  the 
AScoftisli  Armycn-  Scots  entered  England,  and  March  the  first  crossed  the 
lers  iCnyUmi  to  assist  Tyne,  and  whilst  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  was  marching  to 
lllent"^!'.;  jiuuan',    ^hem.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  gathered  together  a  considera- 
1043-41.  '    ble  Pa'rty  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester  from 

Lynn  advanced  towards  York  ;  so  that  the  Earl  of  New- 
castle having  two  Armies  of  the  Rebels  behind  him,  and 
"  another  before  him,  was  forced  to  retreat  to  Yorkj  which 

those  three  Armies,  joining,  presently  besieged ;  and  these 
are  all  the  considerable  military  Actions  of  the  Year  I C43. 
In  the  same  Year  the  Parliament  caused  to  be  made  a 
new  Great  Seal.  The  Lord-Keeper  had  carried  the  for- 
mer Seal  to  Oxford.  Hereupon  the  Kin^  sent  a  Messen- 
ger to  the  Judges  at  Westminster,  to  forbid  them  to  make 
use  of  tnis  new  Seal.  This  Messenger  was  taken,  and 
condemned  at  a  Council  of  War,  and  hang'd  for  a  Spy, 
£.  Is  that  the  Law  of  War  i 

A.  1  know  not :  but  it  seems,  when  a  Soldier  comes 
into  the  Enemy's  Quarters  without  Address,  or  Notice 
given  to  the  chief  Commander,  that  it  it  is  presumed  he 
comes  as  a  Spy.  The  same  Year,  when  certain  Gentle- 
men at  London  received  s^  Commission  of  Aaray  from  the 
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King,  to  levy  Men  for  his  Service  in  that  City,  being  dis-  ' 

covered,  they  were  condemned,   and  some  of  them  exe- 
cuted.   This  Case  is  not  much  unlike  the  former. 

B.  Was  not  the  making  of  a  new  Great  Seal  a  suffici- 
ent Proof  that  the  War  was  raised,  not  to  remove  evil 
Counsellors  from  the  King,  but  to  remove  the  King  him- 
self from  the  Government  ?  What  hope  then  could  there 
be  had  in  Messages  and  Treaties  ? 

^4.  The  Entrance  of  the  Scots  was  a  Thing  unexpect- 
ed to  the  King,  who  was  made  to  believe,  by  continuaV 
Letters  from  his  Commissioner  in  Scotland,  Duke  Ha- 
milton, that  the  Scots  never  intended  any  Invasion.  The 
Duke  being  then  at  Oxford,  the  King  (assured  that  the 
Scots  were  now  entered)  sent  him  Prisoner  to  Pendennis 
Castle  in  Cornwall. 

.In  the  Beginning  of  the  Year  16 1^4,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle 
being  (as  I  told  you)  besieged  in  York  by  the  joint  forces  of 
the  Scots,  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax, the  King  sent  Prince  Rupert  to  relieve  the  Town, 
and,  as  soon  as  he  could,  to  give  the  Enemy  Battle.  Prince 
Rupert  passing  through  Lancashire,  and,  by  the  Way, 
having  stormed  that  seditious  Town  of  Bolton,  and  taken 
Stockford  and  Liverpool,  came  to  York  the  1st  of  July, 
and  relieved  it ;  the  Enemy  being  risen  thence  to  a  Place 
called  Marston-Moor,  about  four  Miles  off;  and  there 
was  fought  that  unfortunate  Battle,  which  lost  the  King  The  King'i  Army  i% 
in  a  Manner  all  the  North.     Prince  Rupert  returned  by  defeated  in  die  Battlt 
the  Way  he  came,  and  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  went  to  i„  J;ly/*i"a44!**'''' 
York,  and  thence,  with  some  of  his  Officers,  over  the 
Sea  to  Hamburgh. 

The  Honour  of  this  Victory  was  attributed  chiefly  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Earl  of  Manchester's  Lieutenant- 
General,  The  Parliamentarians  returned  from  the  Field 
to  the  8iege  of  York ;  which,  not  long  after,  upon  hon- 
ourable Articles,  was  surrendered  j  not  that  they  were 
favoured,  but  because  the  Parliament  employed  not  much 
Time,  nor  many  Men,  in  Sieges. 

h.  This  was  a  great  and  sudden  Abatement  of  the 
King's  Prosperity. 

ji.  It  was  so :  but  Amends  was  made  him  for  it  within 
five  or  si\  Weeks  after.     For  Sir  William  Waller,  after 
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ihe  Loss  of  his  Army  in  Roundway-down,  had  another 
raised  for  him  by  the  City  of  London ;  who,  for  the  Pay- 
ment thereof,  imposed  a  weekly  Tax  of  the  Value  of  one 
Meal's  Meat  upon  every  Citizen.  This  Army,  with  that 
of  the  Earl  of  Kssex,  intended  to  besiege  Oxford ;  which 
the  King  understanding,  sent  the  Queen  into  the  West, 
and  marched  himself  towards  Worcester.  This  made 
them  to  divide  again,  and  the  Earl  to  go  into  the  West, 
and  Waller  to  pursue  the  King.  By  this  Means,  as 
it  fell  out,  both  their  Armies  were  defeated  ;  for  the 
King  turned  upon  Waller,  routed  him  at  Coupredy- 
bridge,  took  his  Train  of  Artillery  and  many  Officers; 
and  then  presently  followed  the  Earl  of  Essex  mto  Corn- 
wall, where  he  had  him  at  such  Advantage,  that  the  Earl 
himself  was  fain  to  escape  in  a  small  Boat  to  Plymouth  ; 
His  Horse  broke  through  the  King's  Quarters  by  Night ; 
but  the  Infantry  were  all  forced  to  lay-down  their  Arms, 
and,  upon  Condition  never  more  to  bear  Arms  against  the 
King,  were  permitted  to  depart. 

In  October  following  was  fought  a  second  and  sharp 
Battle  at  Newbury.  For  this  Infantry,  making  no  Consci- 
ence of  the  Conditions  made  with  the  King,  being  now 
come  towards  London,  as  far  as  Basingstoke,  had  Arms 
put  again  into  their  Hands  ;  to  whom  some  of  the  Train 'd 
Bands  being  added,  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  suddenly  so 
great  an  Army,  that  he  attempted  the  King  again  at  New- 
bury ;  and  certainly  had  the  better  of  the  Day,  but,  the 
Night  parting  them,  had  not  a  compleat  Victory.  And 
it  was  observed  here,  that  no  part  of  the  Earl's  Army 
fought  so  keenly,  as  they  who  had  laid-down  their  Arms 
hi  Cornwall.  1  hese  wore  the  most  important  Fights  in 
the  Year,  1044,  and  the  King  was  yet  (as  both  himself 
and  orhers  thought)  in  as  good  a  Condition  as  the  Parlia- 
ment :  which  now  despaired  of  Victory  under  the  Com- 
manders they  then  employed. 

Therefore  they  voted  a  new  modelling  of  the  Army,  sus- 
pecting the  Earl  of  Essex,  ( though,  I  think,  wrongfully,) 
to  be  too  much  a  Royalist;  for  not  having  done  so  much  as 
they  looked -for  in  this  second  Battle  at  Newbury.  The 
Earls  of  Essex  and  Manchester,  perceivingwhat  they  went- 
about,  voluntarily  laid-down  their  Commissions ;  ahi  the 
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House  of  Commons  made  an  Ordinance,  that  no  Member  Tlic  Parliament 
of  either  House  should  enjoy  any  Office,  or  Command,  fS '^i^if/^X^- 
Military  or  Civil  ;  with  which  oblique  Blow  they  shook-  ing  ordinance. 
off  those  that  had  hitherto  served  them  too  well.  And  yet 
out  of  this  Ordinance  they  excepted  Oliver  Cromwell,  in 
whose  Conduct  and  Valour  they  liad  very  great  Confi- 
dence, (which  they  would  not  have  done,  if  they  had 
known  him  as  well  then  as  they  did  afterwards)  and  made 
him  Lieutenant-General  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  their  new- 
made  General.     In  the  Commission  to  the  Farl  of  Essex 
there  had  been  a  Clause  for  the  Preservation  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Person,  which  in  this  new  Commission  was  left- 
out ;  though  the  Parliament  (as   well  as  the  General) 
were  as  yet  Presbyterian. 

B.  It  seems  the  Presbyterians  also  ( in  order  to  their 
Ends)  would  fain  have  had  the  King  murdered. 

A.  For  my.  part,  I  doubt  it  not.  For,  while  a  rightful 
King  is  living,  an  usurping  Power  can  never  be  -suffi- 
ciently secured. 

In  this  same  Year  the  Parliament  put  to  Death  Sir  John  Procwdingi  of  tht 
Hotham  and  his  Son,  for  tampering  with  the  Earl  of  New-  C'^j  '.'rl*;"' '"  "'* 
castle,  about  the  Rendition  of  Hull ;  and  Sir  Alexander 
Carew,  for  endeavouring  to  deliver-up  Plymouth,  where 
he  was  Governour  for  the  Parliament ;  and  the  Archbishop- 
of  Canterbury,  for  nothing,  but  to  please  the  Scots  ;  for 
the  general  Article  of  "goiiig-about  to  subvert  the  funda- 
mental Laws  of  the  Land,''  was  no  Accusation,  but  only 
foul  Words.  They  then  also  voted-down  the  Book  of 
Common-Prayer,  and  ordered  the  Use  of  a  Directory,, 
which  had  been  newly  composed  by  an  Assembly  ot  PreSf^ 
byterian  Ministers.  They  were  also  then,  with  much  ado, 
prevailed-with  to  enter  into  a  Treaty  with  the  Khig  at  Uxr 
bridge  j  in  which  they  remitted  nothing  of  their  former  De- 
mands.  The  King  had  also  at  this  Time  a  Parliament  at 
Oxford,  consisting  of  such  discontented  Members  as  had 
left  the  Houses  at  Westminster.  But  few  of  ihem  had 
changed  their  old  Principles  j  and  therefore  that  Parlia- 
ment was  not  of  much  service  to  the  King  :  Nay  rather, 
because  they  endeavoured  nothing  but  to  bring-about  more 
MessageiS  and  Treati;  s  between  the  King  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, (which  tended  only  to  the  defeating  of  the  hopes 
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of  the  King's  Soldiers  that  they  should  reap  Benefit  by  the 
War,)  they  were  thought  by  most  Men  to  do  the  King 
more  Hurt  than  Good. 

The  Year  1 645,  was  to  the  King  very  unfortunate.  For 
by  the  Loss  of  one  great  Battle,  he  lost  all  he  bad  formerly 
gotten,  and  at  length  his  Life. 

The  new-modell'd  Army,  after  Consultation  whether 
they  should  Iny  Siege  to  Oxford,  or  march  Westward  to 
the  Relief  of  Taunton,  (then  besieged  by  the  Lord  Goring, 
and  defended  by  Blake,  who  was  famous  afterwards  for  his 
Actions  at  Sea)  resolved  for  Taunton,  leaving  Cromwell  to 
attend  the  Motions  of  tiie  King,  though  not  strong  enough 
to  hinder  him.  The  King,  upon  this  Advantage,  drew  his 
Forces  and  Artillery  out  of  Oxford.  This  made  the  Par- 
liament to  call-back  their  General  Fairfax,  and  order  him 
to  besiege  Oxford.  The  King,  in  the  mean  time,  reliev- 
ed Chester,  which  was  besieged  by  Sir  William  Brercton, 
and  coming-back  took  Leicester  by  Force ;  a  Place  of 
great  Importance,  and  well  provided  of  Artillery  and  Pro- 
vision. 

Upon  this  Success  it  was  generally  thought,  that  the 
King's  Party  was  the  stronger.  The  King  himself  thought 
80,  and  the  Parliament  in  a  Manner  confess'd  the  same,  by  . 
commanding  Fairfax  to  rise  from  the  Siege,  and  endeavour 
to  give  the  King  Battle :  for  the  Successes  of  the  King^ 
and  the  Divisions  and  Treacheries  growing  now  amongst 
themselves,  had  driven  them  to  rely  upon  the  Fortune  of 
one  Day  j  in  which  at  Naseby  the  King's  Army  was  ut- 
terly overthrown,  and  no  Hope  left  him  to  raise  another. 
Therefore,  after  the  Battle,  he  went-up  and  down,  doing 
the  Parliament  here  and  there  some  shrewd  Turns,  but 
never  much  increased  his  Number. 

Fairfax,  in  the  mean  time,  first  recovered  Leicester, 
and  then  marching  into  the  West  subdued  it  all,  except 
only  a  few  Places ;  forcing,  with  much  ado,  my  Lord 
Hopton  (upon  honourable  C'onditions)  to  disband  his  Ar- 
my, and,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  pass-over  toScilly; 
whence,  not  long  after,  they  went  to  Paris. 

In  April  1 64(i,  General  Fairfax  began  to  march-back  to 
Oxford.  In  the  mean  Time,  Rainsborough,  who  besieged 
Woodstock,  had  it  surrendered  to  him.    The  King  there- 
fore. 
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fore,  who  was  now  also  returned  to  Oxford,  (from  which 
Woodstock  is  but  six  Miles,)  not  douiiting,  but  that  he 
should  there  be  besieged  by  Faiifax,  and  having  no  Ar- 
my to  relieve  him,  resolved  to  get-away  in  disguise  to  the  TlicKirgleavr^Ov 
Scotch  Army  about  Newark;  and  thither  he  came  the 
fourth  of  May.  And  the  Scotch  Army,  being  upon  their 
removal  homewards,  carried  him  with  them  to  Newcastle, 
whither  he  came  May  the  ISth. 

B,  Why  did  the  King  trust  himself  with  the  Scots  ? 
They  were  the  first  that  rebeU'd.  They  were  Presbyte- 
rians, /.  e.  cruel ;  and  besides,  they  were  indigent,  and 
consequently  it  might  be  suspected,  that  they  would  sjII 
him  to  his  Enemies  for  money.  And  lastly,  they  were 
too  weak  to  defend  him,  or  keep  him  in  their  Country. 

A.  What  could  he  have  done  better?  For  he  had,  in  the 
Winter  before,  sent  to  the  Parliament  to  get  a  Pass  for  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  others,  to  bring,  them  Proposi- 
tions of  Peace:  It  was  denied.  He  sent  again  ;  it  was  de- 
nied again.  Then  he  desired  he  might  come  to  them  ia 
Person  :  This  also  was  denied.  He  sent  again  and'  agaiu 
to  the  same  Purpose  ;  but,  instead  of  granting  it,  they 
made  an  Ordinance,  That  the  Commanders  of  the  Militia 
of  London,  in  case  the  King  should  attempt  to  come 
within  the  Line  of  Communication,  should  raise  what 
Force  they  thought  fit  to  suppress  Tumults,  to  apprehend 
such  as  came  with  him,  and  to  secure  ( /.  <?.  to  imprison  / 
his  Person  from  Danger.  If  the  King  had  adventured  to 
come,  and  had  been  imprisoned  ;  what  could  the  Farlia* 
ment  have  done  with  him  ?  They  had  dethroned  him  by 
their  Votes  ;  and  therefore  they  could  have  no  Security, 
whilst  he  lived,  though  in  Prison.  It  may  be  they  would 
not  have  put  him  to  Death  by  a  High  Court  of  Justice 
publickly,  but  secretly  some  other  Way. 

B.  He  should  have  attempted  to  get  beyond  Sea. 
A,  That  had  been  from  Oxford  very  difficult.    Besides 

it  \\2iX.  generally  believed,  that  the  Scotch  Army  had  pro- 
mised him,  that  not  only  his  Majesty,  but  also  his  Friends 
that  should  come  with  him,  should  be  in  their  Army  safe; 
not  only  for  their  Persons,  but  also  for  their  Honours  and 
Consciences.  '  fis  a  pretty  Trick,  when  the  Army  and, 
the  particular  Soldiers  of  the  Army,  are  different  things, 
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to  make  the  Soldiers  promise  what  the  Army  m^ans  not 
to  perform. 

July  the  1 1th,  the  Parliament  sent  their  Propositions  to 
the  King  at  Newcastle;  which  Propositions  they  pretend- 
ed to  be  the  only  Way  to  a  settled  and  well-grounded 
Peace.  They  were  brought  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Sir  Walter  Earle,  Sir  John  Hippesly, 
Mr.  Goodwin, and  Mr.  Robinson  :  whom  the  King  asked 
if  they  had  Power  to  treat  ?  And  when  they  answered, 
**  that  they  had  not,*'  the  King  observed  to  them,  that, 
since  that  was  the  case,  the  Propositions  mi^ht  as  well 
have  been  sent  to  him  by  a  Trumpeter?  'I'he  Propositions 
were  the  same  dethroning  ones,  which  they  used  to  send ; 
and  therefore  the  King  would  not  assent  to  them.  Nor 
did  the  Scots  swallow  them  at  first,  but  made  some  Ex- 
ceptions against  them ;  only,  it  seems,  to  make  the  Par- 
liament perceive  they  meant  not  to  put  the  King  into  their 
Hands  gratis.  And  so  at  last  the  Bargain  was  made  be- 
tween them  ;  and  upon  the  Payment  of  500,000/.  the 
King  was  put  iuto  the  Hands  of  the  Commissioners,  which 
the  English  Parliament  sent-down  to  receive  him  *. 

B.  What  a  vile  Complexion  has  this  Action  ?  which 
seems  to  be  a  compound  of  feigned  Religion  and  real 
Covetousness,  Cowardice,  Perjury  and  Treachery, 

j4.  Now  the  War,  that  seemed  to  justify  many  un- 
seemly Things,  is  ended ;  you  will  see  almost  nothing  else 
in  these  Rebels,  but  Baseness  and  Falseness,  besides  their 
Folly. 

By  this  Time  the  Parliament  had  taken-in  all  the  rest 
of  the  King's  Garrisons,  whereof  the  last  was  Pendennis 
Castle,  whither  Duke  Hamilton  had  been  sent  Prisoner 
by  the  King. 

B.  What  was  done  during  this  Time  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland? 

--■   -      "  ■-    ■-  —  ■ ■ —     -  — ■       —      -  — 

*  But  it  should  have  lieen  ohrcrved,  that  this  sum  of  money  was  not  a 
gratuity,  or  gift,  to  the  Sco'ch  Nation,  in  order  to  have  tlie  King's  person 
delisered-up  to  them,  butonly  one  half  of  the  sum  justly  due  to  them  as 
the  pny  stipulated  to  be  paid  to  them  for  the  service  done  to  tiie  Knulish 
Parliainent  in  their  present  contest  with  the  King.  Nor  did  the  Com- 
iiiissioncis  of  titr  I'ailianicnt  stipulate  that  the  King's  peison  should  be 
dclivered-up  to  them :  but  left  him  at  liberty  to  go  witli  the  Siotcii  army 
into  his  kingdcm  of  Scotland,  if  lie  chose  it.  Out  he  chose  rather  to 
Slay  in  Fnglauil.  See  above  in  ••  May's  Breviary,"  the  account  of  this 
tiansaclion,  and  particularly  the  Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Lowdoo  to  the 
Kingf  about  the  end  of  Augubt,   l(»t(J. 
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yf.  In  Ireland  there  had  been  a  Peace  made-  by  order 
from  his  Majesty  for  a  Time,  which  by  Divisions  amongst 
the  Irish  was  ill  kept ;  the  Popish  Party  (the  Pope's  Nun- 
cio being  then  there)  took  this  to  be  the  Time  for  deliver- 
ing themselves  from  their  Subjection  to  the  English. 
Besides,  the  Time  of  the  Peace  was  now  expir'd. 

B,  How  were  they  subject  to  the  English  more  than  the 
English  to  the  Irish  ?  They  were  subject  to  the  King  of 
England  ;  but  so  also  were  the  English  to  the  King  of 
Ireland. 

4/4.  This  Distinction  is  somewhat  too  subtil  for  common 
Understandings.  In  Scotland  the  Marquiss  of  Montrosse^ 
for  the  King,  with  a  very  few  men,  and  miraculous  Vic- 
tories, had  over-run  all  Scotland ;  where  many  of  his 
Forces  (out  of  too  much  Security)  were  permitted  to  be 
absent  for  a  while  ;  of  which  the  Enemy  having  Intelli- 
gence, suddenly  came  upon  them,  and  forced  them  ta 
fly-back  into  the  Highlands  to  recruit ;  where  he  began 
to  recover  Strength,  when  he  was  commanded  by  the 
King  (then  in  the  Hands  of  the  Scots  at  Newcastle)  to 
disband  his  Army  ;  which  he  accordingly  did  ;  and  him- 
self thereupon  departed  from  Scotland  by  Sea. 

In  the  End  of  the  same  Year,  J  646,  the  Parliament 
caused  the  King's  Great  Seal  to  be  broken  j  also  the  King 
was  brought  to  Holmeby,  and  there  kept  by  the  Parlia- 
ment's Commissioners  :  and  here  was  an  End  of  that 
War,  as  to  England  and  Scotland,  but  not  as  to  Ireland. 
About  this  Time  also  died  the  Earl  of  Essex,  whom  the 
Parliament  had  discarded. 

ti.  Now  that  there  was  Peace  in  England,  and  the  King 
in  Prison,  in  whom  was  the  Sovereign  Power? 

yi.  The  Right  was  certainly  in  the  King,  but  the  Ex- 
ercise was  y<et  in  nobody  ;  but  contended  for,  as  in  a 
Game  at  Cards,  without  fighting,  all  the  Years  1 647  and 
3  618,  between  the  Parliament  and  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Lieutenant- General  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax. 

You  must  know,  that,  when  King  Henry  the  Vlllih 
abolished  the  Pope's  Authority  here,  and  took  upon  him 
to  be  the  Head  of  the  Church,  the  Bishops,  as  they  could 
not  resist  him,  so  neither  were  they  discontented  with  it. 
For,  whereas,  before  that  change,  the  Pope  allowed  not 
the  Bishops  to  claim  Jurisdiction  in  their  Dioceses  Jure 
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Divino,  that  is,  of  Right  immediately  from  God,  but  by 
the  Gift  and  Authority  of  the  Pope,  the  Bishops,  now 
that  the  Pope  was  outed,  made  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Right  was  in  themselves.  After  this  great  change  in 
England,  the  City  of  Geneva,  and  dive's  other  Places 
beyond  Sea,  having  revolted  from  the  Papacv,  set-up  Pres- 
byteries for  the  Government  of  their  several  Churchts  ; 
and  divers  English  Scholars  that  went  beyond  Sea,  dur- 
ing the  Time  of  Queen  Mary,  were  much  tnkrn  with  this 
Government,  and,  at  their  Return  to.  Eri'^land,  ui  the  Time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  ever  since,  have  endeavoured,  (to 
the  great  trouble  of  the  Church  and  Nation. )  to  set-up 
that  mode  of  Church-Goveriiment  here,  wherein  they 
might,  in  their  Synods,  or  Ecclesiastical  Assemblies  do- 
mineer, and  display  their  own  Wit  and  Leanung  and  these 
persons  took  upon  them  to  have,  not  only  a  [>ivine  Right, 
but  also  a  Divime  Inspiration:  and,  having  been  connived- 
at  and  countenanced,  they  sometimes,  in  their  frequent 
Preaching,  introduced  many  strange  and  many  pernicious 
Doctrines  J  out-doing,  as  they  pretended,  the  Reformations 
both  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  receeding  from  the  former 
Divinity,  or  Church- Philosophy,  (for  Religion  is  another 
Thing)  as  much  as  Luther  and  Calvin  had  receeded  from 
the  Pope ;  and  thereby  they  distracted  their  Auditors  into 
a  great  number  of  Sects,  as  Brownists,  Anabaptists,  Inde- 
pendents, Fifth-Monarchy- Men,  Quakers,  and  divers 
others,  all  commonly  called  by  the  Name  oi  Fano ticks: 
insomuch  that  there  was  not  so  dangerous  an  Enemy  to 
the  Presbyterians  as  this  Brood  of  their  own  hatching. 

These  were  Cromwell's  best  Cards,  .whereof  he  had  a 
very  great  Number  in  the  Army,  and  some  in  the  House, 
whereof  he  himself  was  thought  to  be  one ;  though,  in 
reality,  he  was  not  steadily  attached  to  any  one  particular 
sect,  but,  applying  himself  always  to  the  Faction  that  was 
strongest,  was  of  a  Colour  like  it. 

There  were  in  the  Army  a  great  Number  (if  not  the 
greatest  part)  that  aimed  only  at  Rapine,  and  sharing  the 
Lands  and  Goods  of  their  Enemies ;  and  these  also,  upon 
the  Opinion  they  had  of  Cromwell's  Valour  and  Conduct, 
thought  they  could  not  any  way  better  arrive  at  their  Ends, 
than  by  adhering  to  him.  Lastly,  in  the  Parliament  it- 
sclf^  though  not  the  Major  part^  yet  a  considerable  Num. 
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bcr  were  Fanatics ;  enough  to  put-in  Doubts,  and  cause 
Delay  in  the  Resolutions  of  the  House,  and  sometimes 
also,  by  A  dvantage  of  a  thin  House,  to  carry  a  Vote  in 
favour  of  Cromwell,  as  they  did  upon  the  26th  of  July,  1 647. 
For,  whereas,  on  the  fourth  of  May  preceding,  the  Parlia- 
ment had  voted  that  the  Militia  of  London  should  be  irt 
the  hands  of  a  Committee  of  Citizens^  whereof  the  Lord- 
Mayor  for  the  Time  being  should  be  one  ;  shortly  after, 
the  Indepeiidents,  chancing  to  be  the  Major  Part  of  the 
House,  made  an  Ordinance  by  which  it  was  put  into 
Hands  more  favourable  to  the  Army. 

The  best  Cards  the  Parliament  had,  were  the  City  of 
London,  and  the  Person  of  the  King.  The  General  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  was  right  Presbyterian;  but  in  the  Hands 
of  the  Army;  and  the  Army  wasin  the  hands  of  Cromwell: 
but  "  which  Party  should  prevail  over  the  other,"  depend- 
ed on  the  playing  of  the  Game.  Cromwell  protested  still 
Obedience  and  Fidelity  to  the  Parliament :  but,  meaning 
nothing  less,  bethought  him,  and  resolved  on  a  Way  to 
excuse  himself  of  all  that  he  should  do  to  the  contrary,  by 
laying  it  upon  the  Army.  Therefore  he  and  his  Son-in- 
law,  Commissary-General  Ireton,  (who  was  as  good  at  con- 
triving as  himself,  and  at  speaking  and  writing  better,)  con- 
trive how  to  mutiny  the  Army  against  the  Parliament. 
To  this  End  they  spread  a  Whisper  through  the  Army, 
that  the  Parliament,  now  they  had  the  King  in  their 
hands,  intended  to  disband  thera,  to  cheat  them  of 
their  Arreafrs,  and  to  send  them  into  Ireland  to  be  des- 
troyed by  the  Irish,  The  Army,  being  herewith  enraged, 
were  taught  by  Ireton  to  erect  a  Council  among  them- 
selves, of  two  Soldiers  out  of  every  Troop,  and  every 
Company,  to  consult  for  the  Good  of  the  Army,  and  to 
assist  at  the  Council  of  War,  and  to  advise  for  the  Peace 
andSaftty  of  the  Kingdom.  These  were  called  *AdjutatorSf 

so 
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The  Army  choose  a 
Council  of  private 
Soldiers,  Mfhom  they 
call  Adjutntors,  to 
consult  for  the  gonU 
of  the  Army. 


*  This  name  of  the  members  of  this  council  consisting  of  private 
Soldiers,  is  spelt  in  tliis  same  way  Adjutaton,  by  Sir  John  Berkley  in  his 
Memoirs  printed  above  in  this  volume  of  tracts,  and  therefore  seems  to 
h;ivc  meant  Jssi->tiinU  to  the  siipcriour  Council  of  War,  (consisting  of 
Otticeis  of  the  Aruiv,)  in  raanaiiing  and  supporting  the  riglUs  and  in- 
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so  that  tvhatsoever  Cromwell  would  have  to  be  done,  he- 
needed  nothing  to  make  them  do  it,  but  secretly  to  put  it 
into  the  head  of  these  Adjutators.  The  Effect  of  the  first 
Consultation  was,  to  take  the  King  from  Holmeby,  and 
to  bring  him  to  the  Army. 

The  General  hereupon,  by  Letter  to  the  Parliament,  ex- 
cuses himself,  and  Cromwell,  and  the  Body  of  the  army, 
as  ignorant  of  the  Fact ;  and  that  the  King  camc-away 
willingly  with  those  Soldiers  that  brought  him  :  assuring 
them  withall,  that  the  whole  army  inrtnJtd  nothing  but 
Peace,  and  did  not  oppose  Presbytery,  nor  affect  Inde- 
pendency-, nor  hold  any  licentious  Froedom  in  H  eligion., 

B.  'Tis  strange  that  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  could  bo  so^ 
abused  by  Cromwell,  as  to  believe  this  which  he  himself 
here  writes. 

ji»  I  cannot  believe  that  Cornet  Joyce  could  go  out  of 
the  Army  with  a-thousand  Soldiers  toietcii  the  King,  and, 
neither  the  General*,  nor  the  Lieutenant- General,  nor  the 
Body  of  the  Army,  take  Notice  of  it.  And  that  the  King 
went  willingly,  appears  to  be  false,  by  a  Message  sentoa. 
purpose  from  his  Majesty  to  the  Parliament. 


tert-sts  of  the  Army.  But  in  Lord  Holles's  Memoirs,  and  Lord  Fairfax's 
Memorials,  herein  above  printed,  and  in  Lord  Clarendon's  llisti>ry  of  the 
Rebellion,  it  is  spelt  j/gitntors,  as  if  it  meant  men  selected  front  the  pii-. 
vate  Soldiers  of  the  Army  to  agitate,  or  discuss,  matters  relating  to  tlio 
interests  of  the  Army. 

•  The  General,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  certainly  did  not  order  this  vio. 
lent  removal  of  the  King,  nor  know  anv  thing  of  it  till  after  it  had  taken 
place;  and,  when  he  was  told  of  it,  he  was  very  much  displeased  at  it, 
and  immediately  ordered  Colonel  Whalley  to  go  with  two  Kegiinents  of 
Horse  to  meet  the  King  on  his  Journey  from  Holnieby,  and  carry  him 
back,  unless  the  King  should  refuse  to  leturn;  in  M'hich  case  he  was  not 
to  use  any  force  with  him.  Colonel  Whalley  obeyed  this  order  imnie- 
diately,  and  met  the  Kin;^  and  the. Commissioners  of  Parliament  who  at- 
tended him,  at  only  four  miles  distance  from  Uolmcby,  and  informed  hin» 
ot  the  orders  he  had  received  from  the  General.  But  the  King,  though 
he  had  been  forced  by  Cornet  Joyce  to  leave  Holnjeby  against  his  will,  yet 
then  refused  to  go-back  to  it,  and  so  wcnt-on  jjiih  Colonel  Whalley  and 
his  party  to  the  quarters  of  the  Army.  It  is  probalile  that  he  had  been 
made  to  believe,  by  specious  assurances  of  the  favourable  dis[)osition  of 
the  Army  towards  nim,  that  he  should  be  restored  to  the  exercise  of  hit 
royal  authority  by  the  interference  of  the  Army  upon  easier  terms  than 
by  the  fi«e  and  uncontrolled  Resolutions  of  the  Parliament.  See  above, 
J  sAort Memorial ofT/tomas,Lori Fair/ax,  fA^viUG,  447,  448. 
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)?.  Here  Is  Perfidy  upon  Perfidy  :  first  the  Perfidy  of 
the  Parliament  against  the  King,  and  then  the  Perfidy  of 
the  Army  against  the  Parliament. 

j4  This  was  the  first  Trick  Crom'Ojrell  played;  whereby 
he  thought  himself  to  have  gotten  so  great  an  Advantage, 
that  he  said  openly,  **  that  he  had  the  Parliament  in  his 
Pocket ;"  as  indeed  he  had,  and  the  City  too  :  for,  upon 
the  News  of  it,  they  were,  both  the  one  and  the  other,  in 
very  great  Disorder ;  and  the  more  .0,  because  there  came 
with  it  a  Rumour,  that  the  Army  was  marching>up  to 
London. 

The  King  in  the  mean  time,  till  Ws  Residence  was  set- 
tled at  Hampton- court,  was  carried  from  Place  to  Place, 
not  without  some  Ostentation  ;  but  with  much  more  Li- 
berty, and  with  more  Respect  shewn  him  by  far,  than 
when  he  was  in  the  Hands  of  the  Parliament's  Commissi- 
oners ;  for  his  own  Chaplains  were  allowed  to  attend  him ; 
and  his  Children,  and  some  Friends,  were  permitted  to  see 
him.  Besides  that,  he  was  much  complimented  by  Crom- 
well, who  promised  him,  in  a  serious  andseemingpassionate' 
manner,  to  restore  him  to  his  Right  against  the  Parliament, 

B.  How  was  he  sure  he  could  do  that  ? 

ji.  He  was  not  sure  ;•  but  he  was  resolved  to  march-up 
to  the  City  and  Parliament  to  set-up  the  King  again,  (and 
he  the  second  Man.)  unless  in  the  Attempt  he  found  better 
Hope,  than  yet  he  had,  to  make  himself  the  first  Man  by 
dispossessing  the  King. 

B.  What  Assistance  against  the  Parliament  and  the 
City  could  Cromwell  expect  from  the  King  ? 

J.  By  declaring  directly  for  him,  he  might  have  had 
all  the  King's  Party ;  which  were  many  more  now,  since 
his  Misfortune,  than  ever  they  were  before :  for  in  the 
Parliament  itself  there  were  many  that  had  discovered  the 
Hypocrisy  and  private  Aims  of  their  Fellows,  Many  were 
converied  to  their  Puty  by  their  own  natural  Reason;  and 
their  Compassion  for  the  King's  Sufferings  had  begot  gene- 
rally tin  Indignation  against  the  Parliament ;  so  that,  if  they 
haci  been,  by  the  Protection  of  the  present  Army,  brought 
together,  and  embodied,  Cromwell  might  have  done  what 
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'*♦  he  had  pleased,  in  the  first  place  for  the  King,  and  in  the 

second  for  himself.  But,  it  seems,  he  meant,  first,  to  try 
what  he  could  do  without  the  King  ;  and.  if  that  proved 
enough,  to  rid  his  Hands  of  him. 

B,  What  did  the  Parliament  and  City  do  to  oppose 
the  Army  ? 
Violent  Proceedings  u4.  First,  the  Parliament  sent  to  the  General  to  re-d^ 
fh^'p  ^"^"'^  against  jjver  the  King  to  their  Commissioners.  Instead  of  an 
the  cfty  of  London.  Answer  to  this,  the  Army  sent  Articles  to  the  Parliament, 
I>^  July  and  August^  and  with  them  a  Charge  against  eleven  of  their  Members, 
all  of  them  active  Presbyterians  :  of  which  articles  these 
are  some.  1*  That  the  House  may  be  purged  of  those, 
who,  by  the  self-denying  Ordinance,  ought  not  to  be  there. 
2.  That  such  as  abused  and  endangered  the  Kingdom, 
might  be  disabled  to  do  the  like  hereafter.  3.  That  a 
Day  might  be  appointed  to  determine  this  Parliament.  4. 
That  they  would  make  an  Accompt  to  the  Kingdom  of 
the  vast  Sums  of  "Money  they  had  received.  .7.  That  the 
eleven  Members  might  presently  be  suspended  sitting  in 
the  House.  These  were  the  Articles  that  put  them  to 
their  Trumps:  and  they  answered  none  of  them,  but  that 
of  the  Suspension  of  the  eleven  Members  ;  which  they 
said  they  could  not  do  by  Law,  till  the  particulars  of  the 
Charge  were  produced.  But  this  was  soon  answered  by  a 
reference  to  their  own  Proceedings  against  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  Farl  of  Strafford. 

TheParliament  being  thus  somewhat  awed,and  the  King 
made  somewhat  confident ;  he  undertakes  the  City,  re- 
quiring the  Parliament  to  put  the  Militia  of  London  into 
other  Hands. 

B,  What  other  Hands  ?  I  do  not  well  understand  you. 
^.  1  told  you  that  the  Militia  of  London  was,  on  the 
'   fourth  of  May,  put  into  the  Hands  of  the  Lord-Mayor 
.  and  other  Citizens,  and  soon  after  put  into  the  Hands  of 
other  Men  more  favourable  to  the  Army  ;  and  now  I  am 
to  tell  you,  that,  on  July  the  2Gth,  the  Violence  of  certain 
Apprentices  and  disbanded  Soldiers  forced  the  Parlianent 
to  resettle  it,  as  it  had  been  a  little  before,  in  the  Citizens. 
And  hereupon  the  two  Spcaker-i  and  divers  of  the  Mem- 
bers ran-away  to  the  Army,  where  they  were  invited  to 
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take  refuge,  and  where  they  were  contented  to  sit  and  vote 
in  the  Council  of  War  in  Nature  of  a  Parliament  j  and  out 
of  these  Citizens  hands  they  would  have  the  Militia  taken- 
away,  and  put  again  into  those  Hands,  out  of  which  it  was 
taken  on  the  26th  of  July. 

B.  What  said  the  City  to  rhis  ? 

J.  The  Londoners  manned  their  Works,  viz.  the  Line 
of  Communication,  raised  an  army  of  valiant  Men  within 
the  Line,  chose  good  Officers,  all  being  desirous  to  go-out 
and  fight,  whensoever  the  City  should  give  them  Order  ;► 
and  in  that  Posture  stood  expecting  the  Enemy. 

The  Soldiers  in  the  mean  time  enter  into  an  Engage- 
ment to  live  and  die  with  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  the 
Parliament,  and  the  army. 

B.  That  is  very  fine.  They  imitate  that  which  the 
Parliament  did,  when  they  first  took-up  arms  against  the 
King,  styling  themselves  the  King  and  Parliament,  main- 
taining that  the  King  was  always  virtually  in  his  Parlia- 
ment :  So  the  Army  now  malcing  War  against  the  Par- 
liament, called  themselves  the  Parliament  and  the  Army, 
But  they  might,  with  more  Reason,  say,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment (since  it  was  in  Crpmweirs  Pocket)  was  virtually 
in  the  Army. 

//.  Withall  they  send-out  a  Declaration  of  the  Grounds 
of  their  March  towards  London  ;  wherein  they  take  upon 
them  to  be  Judges  of  the  Parliament,  and  of  "  who  are  fit 
to  be  trusted  with  the  Business  of  the  Kingdom,"  giving 
tiiem  the  Name,  not  of  the  Parliament,  but  of  the  Gentle- 
men at  Westminster.  For  after  the  Violence  they  were 
under  on  July  26th,  the  Army  denied  them  to  be  a  lawful 
Parliament.  At  the  same  Time  they  sent  a  Letter  to  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London,  reproaching  them  with 
those  late  Tumults,  and  telling  them  that  they  wereEnemies 
to  the  Peace,  treacnerous  to  the  Parliament,  unable  to  de- 
fend either  the  Par.fument  or  themselves ;  and  demanded 
to  have  the  City  delivered  into  their  Hands ;  for  which  Pur- 
l)osc  they  said  they  were  now  coming  to  them.  The 
General  also  sent-out  Warrants  to  the  Counties  adjacent, 
summoning  their  Trained  Soldieri  to  join  with  them. 
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J5.  Were  the  Trained  Soldiers  part  of  the  Ceneral** 
Army? 

J,  No; — they  were  not  at  all  in  pay,  nor  could  be  so 
without  an  Order  of  Parliament.  But  what  might  not  an 
Army  do,  after  it  had  mastered  all  the  Laws  of  the  Land  ? 
The  Army  being  come  to  Hounslow-Heath,  distant  from 
London  but  ten  Miles,  the  Court  of  Aldermen  was  called 
to  consider  what  to  do.  The  Captains  and  Soldiers  of  the 
City  were  willing  and  \Vell-pr6vided  to  go-forth  and  give 
them  Battle :  but  a  treacherous  Officer,  that  had  Charge 
of  a  Work  on  Southwark-Side,  had  let-in  within  the 
Line  a  small  Party  of  the  Enemy,  who  march'd  as  far  as 
to  the  Gate  of  London  Bridge,  and  then  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  (their  Hearts  failing  them)  submitted  on  these 
Conditions:  To  relinquish  their  Miliria:  To  desert  the 
eleven  Members :  To  deliver-up  the  Forts  and  Line  of 
Communication,  together  with  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  all  Magazines  and  Arms  therein,  to  the  Army  :  To 
disband  their  Forces,  and  turn-out  all  the  Reformadoes, 
i.  e,  all  Essex's  old  Soldiers:  and  to  draw*ofF  their  Guards 
from  the  Parliament.  All  which  was  done,  and  the  Army 
The  Army  marc^ips   marched  triumphantly  through  the  principal  Streets  of  the 

to  Londnn,  and  re-     p.  ^  ■'  a  r  r 

duces  tlie  Citv  to  a      ^   Z* 

B.  *Tis  strange  that  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  having 
such  an  Army,  should  so  quickly  yield.  Might  they  not 
have  resisted  the  Party  of  the  Enemy,  at  the  Bridge,  with 
a  Party  of  their  own ;  and  the  rest  of  the  Enemies  with 
the  rest  of  their  own  ? 

y/.  I  cannot  judge  of  that.  But  to  me  It  would  have 
been  strange,  if  they  had  done  otherwise  than  they  did. 
For  I  consider  the  most  part  of  rich  Subjects,  that  have 
made  themselves  so  by  Craft  and  Trade,  as  Men  that 
never  look  upon  any  thing  but  their  present  Profit,  and 
who  to  every  thing  not  lying  in  that  Way,  are  in  a  manner 
blind,  being  amazed  at  the  very  Thought  of  being  plun* 
dered.  If  they  had  understood  what  Virtue  there  would 
have  been  in  preserving  their  Wealth  in  Obedience  to  their 
lawful  Sovereign,  they  would  never  have  sided  with  the 
Parliament  against  him  j  and  so  we  should  have  had  no 
need  of  arming.  The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  therefore  being 
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assured  by  this  Submission  to  save  their  Goods,  and  not 
being  sure  of  the  same  by  resisting,  seem  to  me  to  have 
taken  the  wisest  Course.  Nor  was  the  Parliament  less  tame 
than  the  City ;  for  presently,  August  the  6th,  the  Ge- 
neral brought  the  fugitive  Speakers  and  Members  to  the 
House  with  a  strong  Guard  of  Soldiers,  and  replaced  the 
Speakers  in  their  Chairs  ;  and  for  this  they  gave  the  Ge- 
neral Thanks,  not  only  there  in  the  House,  but  appointed 
also  a  Day  for  a  holy  Thanksgiving,  and  not  long  after 
made  him  Generalissimo  of  all  the  Forces  of  England, 
and  Constable  of  the  Tower.  But,  in  effect,  all  this  was 
the  Advancement. of  Cromwell ;  for  he  was  the  Usufruc- 
tuary, though  the  Property  were  in  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax. 
For  the  Independents  immediately  cast-down  the  whole 
Line  of  Communication,  divided  the  Militia  of  London, 
Westminster,  and  Southwark,  which  were  before  united  ; 
displaced  such  Govemours  of  Towns  and  Forts  as  were 
not  for  their  Turn,  though  placed  there  by  Ordinance  of 
Parliament ;  and,  instead  of  them,  they  put-in  Men  of  their 
own  Parly.  They  also  made  the  Parliament  to  declare 
ni  !1  "'  ^hat  had  passed  in  the  Houses^from  July  the  26th, 
to  i  o  .  the  Cth,  and  clapt  in  Prison  some  of  the  Lords, 
and  '.  v..ie  of  the  most  eminent  Citizens,  whereof  the 
Lord-Mayor  was  one. 

D,  Cromwell  had  Power  enough  now  to  restore  the 
King :  Why  did  he  not  do  so  ? 

/i.  His  main  End  was  to  set  himself  in  his  Place.  The 
restoring  of  the  King  was  but  a  reserve  against  the  Parlia- 
ment }  which  being  in  his  Pocket,  he  had  no  more  Need 
of  the  King,  who  was  now  an  Impediment  to  him.  To 
keep  him  in  the  Army  was  a  Trouble ;  To  let  him  fall 
into  the  Hands  of  the  Presbyterians  had  been  a  Stop  to 
his  Hopes ;  To  murder  him  privately,  (besides  the  Horror 
of  the  ^ct)  now  whilst  Cromwell  himself  was  no  more 
than  Lieutenant  General,  would  have  made  him  odious 
without  furthering  his  Design.  There  was  nothing  better 
for  his  Purpose,  than  to  fet  him  escape  from  Hampton- 
Court,  (where  he  was  too  near  the  Parliament)  and  go 
wherever  he  pleased  beyond  Sea.  For,  though  Cromwell 
had  a  great  Party  in  the  Parliament-House,  whilst  they  saw 
not  that  his  Ambition  reached  to  making  himself  to  be 
their  Master,  yet  they  would  have  been  his  Enemies,  as 
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soon  as  that  had  appeared.  To  make  the  King  attempt 
an  Escape,  some  of  those  that  had  him  in  Custody,  by 
tHromweil's  Direction,  told  him  that  the  Adjutators  meant 
to  murder  him ;  and  withal  caused  a  Rumour  of  the 
same  to  be  generally  spread,  to  the  end  that  it  might 
that  Way  also  come  to  the  Swing's  Ear,  as  it  did. 

The  King,  therefore,  in  a  dark  and  rainy  Night,  (his 

Guards  being  retired,  (as  it  was  thought,  on  Purpose)  left 

Court,andresoresto  Hampton-Court,  and  went  to  the  Sea-side  about  Souths 

Carubrook-Castle  in  J  .  -,        ii_ji-  i.         i         ^     ^ 

the  Isle  of  Wight,  of  ampton,  where  a  Vessel  had  been  bespoken  to  transport 

which coi^ond Ham-  him,  but  failed;  so  that  the  King  was  forced  to  trust 

NovmbSTo/"i647.  ^^^^^  with  Colonel  Hammond,  then  Governour  of  the 

*  Isle  of  Wight:  expecting  perhaps  some  Kindness  from  him 

for  Dr.  Hammond's  sake,  who  was  Brother  to  the  Colonel, 

and  his  Majesty's  much-favoured  Chaplain.  But  it  proved 

otherwise;  for  the  Colonel  sent  to  his  Masters  of  the 

Parliament  to  receive  their  Orders  concerning  him.   This 

going  into  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  not  likely  to  be  any  Part 

of  Cromwell's  Design,  who  neither  knew  whither,  nor 

which  Way  he  would  go;  nor  would  Hammond  have 

■■  known  any  more  than  other  Men,  to  what  place  the  King 

had  gone,  if  the  Ship  had  come  to  the  appointed  Place 

in  due  Time. 

B.  If  the  King  had  escaped  into  France,  might  not 
the  French  have  assisted  him  with  Forces  to  recover  his 
Kingdom,  and  so  have  frustrated  the  Designs,  both  of 
Cromwell,  and  all  the  King's  other  Enemies  ? 

^.  Yes,  much ;  just  as  they  assisted  his  Son,  (our  pre. 
sent  most  gracious  Sovereign,)  whohad,  two  Years  before, 
iled  thither  out  of  Cornwall. 

B,  *Tis,  methinks,  no  great  Policy  in  neighbouring 
Princes  to  favour,  so  often  as  they  do,  one  another's  Re- 
bels ;  especially  when  they  rebel  against  Monarchy  itself. 
They  should  rather,  first,  make  a  League  against  Rebellion, 
and  afterwards  (if  there  be  no  Remedy)  fight  one  against 
another.  Nor  will  that  serve  the  Turn  amongst  Christian 
Sovereigns,  till  preaching  be  better  looked* to;  whereby 
the  Interpretation  of  a  Verse  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  or 
Latin  Bible,  is  oftentimes  the  Cause  of  a  Civil  War,  and 
of  the  deposing  and  assassinating  of  God's  Anointed.  And 
yet,  converse  with  those  Divinity-Disputers  as  long  as  you 
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will,  you  will  hardly  find  one  in  a  hundred  of  them  that  is 
discreet  enough  to  be  employed  in  any  great  Affair  either  of. 
War  or  Peace.  It  is  not  the  Right  of  the  Sovereign,  though 
granted  to  him  by  every  Man's  express  Consent,  that  can 
enable  him  to  do  his  Office ;  it  is  the  Obedience  of  the 
Subject  that  must  do  that.     For  what  Good  is  it  to  pro- 
mise Allegiance,  and  then,  by  and  by,  to  cry-out,  (as  some    ^  ^ 
Ministers  did  in  the  Pulpit)  To  your  Tents,  O  Israel! 
Common  People  know  nothing  of  Right  or  Wrong  by 
their  own  Meditation ;  they  must  therefore  be  taught  the 
Grounds  of  their  Duty,  and  the  Reasons  why  Calamities 
ever  follow  Disobedience  to  their  lawful  Sovereigns.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  our  Rebels  were  publickly  taught  Re- 
bellion in  the  Pulpits ;  and  that  there  was  no  Sin,  but  the 
doing  of  what  the  Preachers  forbad,  or  the  Omission  of 
what  they  advised.     But,  now  that  the  King  was  the  Par- 
liament's Prisoner,  why  did  not  the  Presbyterians  ad- 
vance their  own  Interest  by  restoring  him  ? 

A.  The  Parliament,  (in  which  there  still  continued  to 
be  a  greater  number  of  Presbyterians  than  of  Independ- 
ents, )  might  have  gotten  what  they  would  of  the  King, 
during  his  Life,  if  they  had  not,  by  unconscionable  and 
sottish  Ambition,  obstructed  the  Way  to  their  Ends. 
They  sent  him  four  Propositions  to  be  signed  and  passed 
by  him,  as  Acts  of  Parliament,  telling  him,  when  these 
were  granted,  they  would  send  Commissioners  to  treat 
with  him  of  any  other  Articles. 

The  Propositions  were  these.    First :  That  the  Parlia-  The  Parliament  sent 
merit  should  have  the  Militia,  and  the  Power  of  levyinjr  *'i*L'''"B  *""''  ,^*=/* 

. «  ^  •       •     '^     r  •%/•  ,       r       '  1  '   oi  rarliament  to  be 

Money  to  maintain  it,  tor  twenty  Years ;  and,  alter  that  passed  by  him,  as  a 
Term,  the  Exercise  thereof  to  return  to  the  King,  in  case  gmund  tor  Peace, 
the  Parliament  think  the  Safety  of  the  Kingdom  concerned  fjjj';^  December  ^4, 
in  it.  ; 

B.  This  first  Article  takes  from  the  King  the  Militia, 
and  consequently  the  whole  Sovereignty  for  ever. 

y/.  The  second  was :  That  the  King  should  justify  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Parliament  against  himself;  and  de- 
clare* void  all  Oaths  and  Declarations  made  by  him 
against  the  Parliament. 

B.  This  was  to  make  him  guilty  of  the  War,  and  of 
all  the  Blood  spilt  therein. 

-^.  The  third  was :  To  take  away  all  Titles  of  Honour 
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The  King  refuses  to 

Eass  them.    Decern- 
sr  28,  1647. 


•  Sir  Thomas  Wroth. 
See  the  Parliament- 
ary Historj',  vol.  xvi. 
page  491.     fanuary 
3,  A.D.  1647-48. 


•Commissary  Gene- 
ral Ireton.    'Ibid. 


The  Parliament 
thereupon  votes  that 
no  mure  adilreises 
thidl  be  made  to  the 
Kitig. 
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conferred  by  the  King  since  the  Great  Seal  was  carried  to 
him  in  May  1 642. 

The  fourth  was :  That  the  Parliament  should  adjourn 
themselves,  when,  and  to  what  Place,  and  for  what  'lime 
they  pleased. 

These  Proposidons  the  King  refused  to  grant,  as  he 
had  Reason ;  but  sent  others  of  his  own,  not  much  less 
advantageous  to  the  Parliament,  and  desired  a  personal 
Treaty  with  the  Parliament  for  the  settling  of  the  Peace 
of  the  Kingdom :  But  the  Parliament  denying  them  to  be 
sufficient  for  that  Purpose,  voted,  That  there  should  be 
no  more  Addresses  made  to  him,  nor  Messages  received 
from  him  j  but  that  they  would  setde  the  Kingdom  with- 
out him.  And  this  they  voted  partly  upon  the  Speeches 
and  Menaces  of  the  Army-Faction  then  present  in  the 
House  of  Commons  :  whereof  one*  advised  these  three 
Points. 

I.  To  secure  the  King  in  some  inland  Castle  with 
Guards.  2  To  draw-up  Articles  of  Impeachment  against 
him.  3.  To  lay  him  by,  and  settle  the  Kingdom  without 
him. 

Another  *  said.  That  his  denying  of  the  four  Bills  was 
the  denying  Protection  to  his  Subjects;  and  that  therefore 
they  might  deny  him  Subjection  j  and  added,  that  till  the 
Parliament  forsook  the  Army,  the  Army  would  never 
forsake  the  Parliament.    This  was  threatening. 

Last  of  all,  Cromwell  himself  told  them.  It  was  now 
expected  that  the  Parliament  should  govern  and  defend 
the  Kingdom,  and  not  anv  longer  lee  the  People  expect 
their  Safety  from  a  Man,  whose  Heart  God  had  hardened ; 
nor  let  those  that  had  so  well  defended  the  Parliament  be 
left  hereafter  to  the  Rage  of  an  irreconcilable  Enemy,  lest 
they  should  seek  their  Safety  in  some  other  way.  This 
again  was  threatening }  as  also  the  laying  his  Hand  upon 
his  Sword,  when  he  spake  it. 

And  hereupon  the  Vote  of  Non-Addresses  was  made 
an  Ordinance  ;  which  the  House  would  afterwards  have 
recalled,  but  was  forced  by  Cromwell  to  keep  their 
Word. 

The  Scots  were  displeased  with  it,  partly  because  their 
Brethren  the  Presbyterians  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  their 
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Power  in  England,  and  partly  also  because  they  had  sold 
the  King  into  their  Hands. 

The  King  now  published  a  passionate  Complaint  to  his 
People  of  this  hard  Dealing  with  him ;  which  made  them 
pity  him,  but  not  yet  rise  in  his  Behalf. 

B.  Was  not  this,  think  you,  the  true  Time  for  Crom- 
well to  take  Possession  ? 

^.  By  no  means :  There  were  yet  many  Obstacles  to 
be  removed :  He  was  not  General  of  the  Army :  The 
Army  was  still  for  a  Parliament :  The  City  of  London 
discontented  about  their  Militia .  The  Scots  expected  with  » 

an  Army  to  rescue  the  King  :  His  Adjutators  '"'•"•"  Level- 
lers, and  against  Monarchy,  who,  though  they  '  .»a  helped 
him  to  bringrunder  the  Parliament,  yet  (like  Dogs  that  are 
easily  taught  to  fetch,  and  not  easily  taught  to  render,) 
would  not  make  him  King.  So  that  Cromwell  had  these 
Difficulties  following  to  overcome,  before  he  could  for- 
mally make  himself  a  Sovereign  Prince. 

1.  To  be  Generalissimo:  2.  To  remove  the  King: 
3.  To  suppress  all  Insurrections  here :  4.  To  oppose  the 
Scots:  And  lastly,  To  dissolve  the  present  Parliament. 
Mighty  Businesses,  which  he  could  never  promise  him- 
self to  overcome.  Therefore  I  cannot  believe  he  then 
thought  to  be  King,  but  only,  by  well  serving  the  strongest 
Party,  (which  was  always  his  main  Polity)  to  proceed  as  n.  b. 
far  as  that  and  Fortune  would  carry  him. 

B.  The  Parliament  were  certainly  no  less  foolish  than 
wicked  in  deserting  thus  the  King,  before  they  had  the 
Army  under  a  better  Command  than  they  had. 

/i.  In  the  Beginning  of  the  Year  1 648,  the  Parliament  The  Parliament  ap. 
gave  a  Commission  to  Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke  (then  made  points  Visitors  to  re- 
Chancellor  of  Oxford,)  together  with  some  of  the  Doctors  oToxford.  in  Aprfu 
there,  (as  good  Divines  as  he)  to  purge  the  University ;  by  1O48. 
Virtue  whereof  they  turned-out  all  such  as  were  not  of 
their  Faction,  and  all  such  as  had  approved  the  Use  of  the 
Common- Prayer-Book ;  as  also  divers  scandalous  Ministers 
and  Scholars,  that  is,  such  as,  customarily  and  without 
Need,  took  the  Name  of  God  in  their  Mouths,  or  used  to 
speak  wantonly,  or  used  the  Company  of  lewd  Women  : 
And  for  this  last  I  cannot  but  commend  them. 

B.  So  shall  not  I  j  for  it  is  just  such  another  Piece  of, 
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Piety,  as  to  turn  NJen  out  of  an  Hospital  because  they  are 
lame.  Where  can  a  Man  probably  learn  Godliness,  and 
how  to  correct  his  Vices,  better  than  in  the  Universities 
erected  for  that  Purpose  ? 

^.  It  may  be  the  Parliament  thought  otherwise:  for  I 
have  often  heard  the  Complaints  of  Parents,  that  their 
Children  were  debauched  there  to  Drunkennt  ;,  Wanton- 
ness, Gaming,  and  other  Vices  consequent  to  these :  nor 
is  it  a  Wonder  among  so  many  Youths,  if  they  did  not 
corrupt  one  another  in  Despite  of  their  Tutors,  who  often- 
times were  little  elder  than  themselves.  And  therefore  I 
think  the  Parliament  did  not  much  reverence  that  Institu- 
tion of  Universifitis,  as  to  the  bringing-up  of  young  Men 
to  Virtue,  though  many  of  them  learned  there  to  preach, 
and  became  thereby  capable  of  Preferment  and  Main- 
tenance ;  and  some  others  were  sent  thither  by  their  Pa- 
rents, to  save  themselves  the  Trouble  of  governing  them 
at  home,  during  that  Time  of  Life  in  which  Children  are 
least  governable.  Nor  do  I  think  the  Parliament  cared 
more  for  the  Clergy  than  other  Men  did :  but  certainly 
an  University  is  an  excellent  Servant  to  the  Clergy ;  and 
the  Clergy,  if  it  be  not  carefully  look*d-to,  (by  their 
Dissentions  in  Doctrines,  and  by  the  Advantage  of  Li- 
berty to  publish  their  Dissentions )  is  an  excellent  Means 
to  divide  a  Kingdom  into  Factions. 

B.  But,  seeing  there  is  no  Place  in  this  Part  of  the 
World,  where  Philosophy  and  other  human  Sciences  are 
not  highly  valued,  where  can  they  be  learned  better  than 
in  the  Universities  ? 

A,  What  other  Sciences  ?  Do  not  Divines  comprehend 
all  Civil  and  Moral  Philosophy  within  their  Divinity  ?  And, 
as  for  Natural  Philosophy,  is  it  not  removed  from  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  to  Gresham-College  in  London,  and  to 
be  learned  out  of  their  Gazettes  ?  But  we  are  gone  from 
our  Subject. 

B.  No ;  we  are  indeed  gone  from  the  greater  Busi- 
nesses of  the  Kingdom  j  to  which,  if  you  please,  let  us 
return. 

A,  The  first  Insurrection,  or  rather  Tumult,  was  that 
of  the  Apprentices,  on  the  ninth  of  April.  But  this  was 
not  upon  the  King's  Account,  but  arose  from  a  customary 
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Assembly  of  them  for  Recreation  in  Moorfields,  whence 
some  zealous  Officers  of  the  Trained  Soldiers  wpuld  needs 
drive  them  away  by  Force ;  but  were  themselves  routed 
with  Stones  ;  and  had  theii=  Ensign  taken-avvay  by  the 
Apprentices,  which  they  carried  pbout  in  the  Streets,  and 
frighted  the  Lord-Mayor  into  his  Housef,  where  they  took 
a  Gun  called  a  Drake,  and  then  they  set  Guards  at  some 
of  the  Gates,  and,  all  the  rest  of  the  Day,  childishly  swag- 
gered up  and  down  the  Streets.  But  the  next  Day  the 
General  himself,  marching  into  the  City,  quickly  dis- 
persed them.  This  was  but  a  small  Business;  but  it 
was  enough  to  let  them  see  that  the  Parliament  was  ill 
beloved  of  the  People. 
Next,  the  Welch  took-up  Arms  against  them.  There  were 
three  Colonels  in  Wales,  Langhorne,  i*oyer,  and  Powel, 
who  had  formerly  done  the  Parliament  good  Service,  but 
now  v/ere  commanded  to  disband  ;  whic'i  they  refused  to 
do  ;  and  the  better  to  strengthen  themselves,  declared  for 
the  King,  and  were  about  8000  men. 

About  the  same  time,  in  Wales  also,  was  another  In- 
surrection headed  by  Sir  Nicholas  Keymish,  and  another 
under  Sir  Jolm  Owen;  so  that  now  ail  Wales  was  in  Re- 
bellion against  the  Parliament.  And  yet  all  these  were 
overcome  in  a  Month's  Time  by  Cromwell  and  his  Offi- 
cers ;  but  not  without  Store  of  Blood  shed  on  both  Sides. 

B.  I  do  not  much  pity  the  Loss  of  those  Men  that  im- 
pute to  the  King  that  which  they  do  upon  their  own 
Quarrel. 

A  Presently  after  this,  some  of  the  People  of  Surrey 
sent  a  Petition  to  the  Parliament,  for  a  personal  Treaty 
between  the  King  and  Parliament ;  but  their  Messengers 
were  beaten  home  again  by  the  Soldiers  that  quartered 
about  Westminster  and  the  Mews.  And  then  the  Kentish 
Men,  having  a  like  Petition  to  deliver,  and  seeing  how  ill 
it  was  like  to  be  received,  threw  it  away,  and  took-up 
Arms.  They  had  many  gallant  Officers,  and,  for  their 
General,  the  Earl  of  Norwich  ;  and  they  increased  daily 
by  Apprentices  and  old,  disbanded,  Soldiers,  who  joined 
them.  Insomuch  that  the  Parliament  was  glad  to  restore  to 
the  City  their  Militia,  and  to  keep  Qua  ds  upon  the 
Thames  Side:  and  then  Fairfax  marched  towards  the 
Enemy. 

B,  And  then  the  Londoners,  I  think,  might  easily  iad 
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But  they  are  forced 
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suddenly  have  mastered,  first,  the  Parliament,  and,  next 
Fairfax's  8000,  and,  lastly,  Cromwell's  Army :  or,  at 
least,  might  have  given  the  Scotch  Army  an  Opportunity 
of  marching  to  London  without  meeting  an  Army  to  give 
them  Battle. 

/^.  *Tis  true  ;  but  the  City  was  never  good  at  venturing ; 
nor  were  they,  or  the  Scots,  principled  to  have  a  King  over 
them,  but  under  them.  Fairfax,  marching  with  his  SOOOraen 
against  the  Royalists,  routed  a  part  of  them  at  Maidstone ; 
another  part  were  taken  in  other  Places  in  Kent  farther  off; 
and  the  Earl  of  Norwich,  with  the  rest,  came  to  Black- 
heath,  and  thence  sent  to  the  City  to  get  a  passage  through 
it,  in  order  to  join  with  those  which  were  risen  in  Essex  under 
Sir  Charles  Lucasand  Sir  George  Lisle;  which  passage  being 
refused,  the  greatest  part  of  his  Kentish  Men  deserted  him. 
With  the  rest,  not  above  .500,  he  crossed  the  Thames 
into  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  so  to  Bow,  and  thence  to  Col- 
chester. Fairfax,  having  Notice  of  this,  crossed  the 
Thames  at  Gravesend ;  and,  overtaking  them,  besieged 
them  in  Colchester.  The  Town  h-^  i  no  defence,  but  a 
Breast- work;  and  yet  it  held-out  (upon  hope  of  the  Scotch 
Army  to  relieve  them,)for  the  Space  of  two  Months.  Upon 
the  News  of  the  Defeat  of  the  Scots,  they  were  forced  to 
yield.  The  Earl  of  Norwich  was  sent  Prisoner  to  Lon- 
don. Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lisle,  two  loyal 
and  gallant  Persons,  were  shot  to  Death.  There  was 
another  little  Insurrection,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Holland, 
about  Kingston ;  bu^  it  was  quickly  suppressed,  and  he 
himself  taken  Prisoner. 

B.  How  came  the  Scots  to  be  so  soon  dispatched .? 
j4,  Meerly,  as  it  is  said,  for  want  of  Conduct.  Their 
Army  was  led  by  Duke  Hamilton,  who  was  then  set  at 
Liberty,  when  Pendennis  Castle,(wherehe  was  Prisoner,) 
was  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians.  He  entered  England 
with  Horse  and  Foot- to  the  number  of  15,000  men  j 
to  which  came  above  3000  English  Royalists.  Against 
these  Cromwell  marched  out  of  Wales  with  Horse  and 
Foot  11,000;  and,  near  to  Preston  in  Lancashire,  in 
less  than  two  Hours,  defeated  them  j  and  the  cause  of 
it  is  said  to  be,  that  the  Scotch  Army  was  so  ordered, 
that  they  could  not  all  come  to  the  Fight,  nor  relieve 
their  Fellows.    After  the  Defeat  they  had  no  Way  to 
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fly^  but  farther  Into  England ;  so  that  m  the  pursuit 
they  were  almost  all  taken,  and  lost  all  tUai  an  Army 
can  loose :  for  the  few  that  got  home,  did  not  all  bring 
home  their  Swords.  Duke  Hamilton  was  taken,  and 
not  long  after  sent  to  London;  but  Cromwell  marched- 
on  to  Edinburgh,  and  there  ( by  the  help  of  the  Faction, 
which  was  contrary  to  Hamilton's, )  he  made  sure  not  to  be 
hindered  in  his  Designs  ;  the  first  whereof  was  to  take*away 
the  King's  Life  by  the  Hand  of  the  Parliament. 

Whilst  these  Things  passed  in  the  North,  the  Parlia- 
ment ( Cromwell  being  away)  came  to  itself,  and  recall- 
ing their  Vote  of  Non-addresses,  sent  to  the  King  new 
Propositions,  somewhat,  but  not  much,  easier  than  for- 
merly ;  and  upon  the  King's  Answer  to  them,  they  sent 
Commissioners  to  treat  with  him,  at  Newport  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  where  they  so  long  dodged  with  him  about 
Trifles,  that  Cromwell  was  come  to  London  before  they 
had  done,  which  brought-on  the  King's  Destruction.  For 
the  Army  was  now  wholly  at  the  Devbtion  of  Crom- 
well ;  who  set  the  Adjutators  on  Work  again  to  make  a 
Remonstrance  to  the  House  of  Commons,  wherein  they 
require ;  1 .  That  the  King  be  brought  to  Justice.  2.  That 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  D  uke  of  York  be  summons'd  to  ap- 
pear at  a  Day  appointed,  and  be  proceeded-with  according 
as  they  should  give  Satisfaction.  3.  That  the  Parliament 
settle  the  Peace  and  future  Government,  and  set  a  rea- 
sonable Period  to  their  own  Sitting,  and  make  certain  fu- 
ture Parliaments  annual,  or  biennial.  4.  That  a  compe- 
tent Number  of  the  King's  chief  Instruments  be  executed. 
And  this  to  be  done,  both  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  by  a  general  Agreement  of  the  People,  testified  by 
their  Subscriptions.  Nor  did  they  stay  for  ^n  Answer, 
but  presently  set  a  Guard  of  Soldiers  at  the  Parliament- 
house-door,  and  other  Soldiers  in  Westminster-hall,  suffer- 
ing none  to  go  into  the  House  but  such  as  would  serve 
their  Turns.  All  others  were  frighted-away,  or  made 
Prisoners,  and  some,  upon  divers  Quarrels,  suspended. 
Above  ninety  of  them,  because  they  had  refused  to  vote 
against  the  Scots  -,  and  others,  because  they  had  voted 
against  the  Vote  of  Non-addresses :  and  the  rest  were  an 
House  for  Cromwell.  The  Fanaticks  also  in  the  City, 
being  countenanced  by  the  Army>  pack  a  new  Common 
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Council,  whereof  any  forty  was  to  be  above  the  Mayor  j 
and  their  first  Work  was  to  frame  a  Petition  for  Justice 
against  the  King,which  Tichborne,  the  Mayor,  (involving 
the  City  in  the  Regicide)  delivered  to  the  Parliament. 

At  the  same  Time,  with  the  like  Violence,  they  took 
the  King  from  Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  Hurst 
Castle,  till  Things  were  ready  for  his  ''  rial.  The  Parli- 
ament in  the  mean  Time,  to  avoid  Perjury,  by  an  Ordi- 
nance declared  void  the  Oaths  of  Supremacy  ;ind  Allegi- 
ance, and  presently  after  made  another  Ordinance  to  brin^ 
the  King  to  his  Trial. 

B.  This  is  a  Piece  of  Law  that  I  understood  not  before, 
that,  when  many  Men  swear  t;ingly,  they  may,  when  they 
are  assemble  J,  (il  they  please)  absolve  themselves  from 
their  former  Oaths. 

A.  The  Ordinance,  being  drawn-up,  was  brought  into 
the  House,  where,  after  three  several  Readings,  it  was 
voted ;  That  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England,  assem- 
bhd  in  Parliament,  do  declare;  That,  by  the  fuAdamen- 
tal  Laws  of  the  Realm,  it  is  Treason  in  the  King  of  Eng- 
land to  levy  War  against  the  Parliament.  And  this  Vote 
was  sent-up  to  the  Lords  j  and,  on  their  refusing  their  Con- 
sent, the  Commons,  in  Anger,  made  another  Vote  ;  That 
all  Members  of  Committees  should  proceed  and  act  in 
any  Ordinance,  whether  the  Lords  concurred  or  no  :  and 
that  the  People,  under  God,  are  the  Original  of  all  just 
Power ;  and  that  the  Housfe  of  Commons  have  the  Su- 
preme Power  of  the  Nation ;  and  that  whatsoever  the 
House  of  Commons  enacteth  is  Law.  All  this  passed 
neniine  c&ntradicente. 

B,  These  Propositions  fight,  not  only  against  a  King 
of  England,  but  against  all  the  Kings  in  the  World.  It 
were  good  they  thought  on  it.  But  yet,  I  believe,  under 
God,  the  Original  of  all  Laws  was  in  the  People. 

.  *4,  But  the  People,  for  them  and  their  Heirs,  by  Con- 
tent and  Oaths,  have  long  ago  put  the  Supreme  Power 
of  the  Nation  into  the  Hands  of  their  Kings,  for  them 
and  their  Heirs ;  and  consequently  into  the  Hands  of  tliis 
King,  their  known  and  lawful  Heir. 

B*  But  does  not  the  Parliament  represent  the  People  ? 
yi»  Yes,  to  some  Purposes  ;  as  to  put-up  Petitions  to 
the  King,  when  they  have  Leave,  and  are  grieved ;  but 
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not  to  make  a  Grievance  of  the  King's  Power.  Besides, 
the  Parliament  never  represents  the  People,  but  when  the 
King  calls  them  ;  nor  ij  it  to  be  imagined  that  he  calls  a 
Parliament  to  depose  hims«;'tf.  Put  the  Case  every  County 
and  Borough  had  given  this  Parliament  for  a  Benevolence, 
a  Sum  of  Money ;  and  that  every  County,  meeting  in 
their  County-court,  or  elsewhere,  and  every  Borough  in 
their  Town-hall,  should  have  chosen  certain  Men  to 
carry  their  several  Sums  respectively  to  the  Parliament, 
Had  not  these  Men  represented  the  whole  Nation? 

B.  Yes,  no  Doubt. 

ji.  Do  you  thin  •.  the  Parliament  would  have  thought  it 
reasonable  to  be  called  to  Account  by  this  Representative  I 

B,  No  sure ;  and  yet  I  must  confess  the  Case  is  the  same. 

ji.  This  Ordinance  contained,  first  a  Sumnary  oi  the  Nfvertheless  the  Or. 
Charge  against  the  King,  in  Substance  this?  Thai?,  not  dinance u executed, 
content  with  the  Encroachments  of  his  Predecessors  upon  ^"ought  fo  aVnal, 
the  Freedom  of  the  People,  he  had  designed  to  set-up  '  nuary  ao,  1648-49. 
a  tyrannical  Government,  and  to  that  End  had  raised  an  I 
maintained  in  the  Laud  a  Civil  War  against  the  Parlia- 
ment, whereby  the  Country  hath  been  miserabl"  ^■ssted, 
the  public  Treasure  exhausted,  thousands  of  ptcple  mur- 
dered, and  infinite  other  Mischiefs  committed. 

Secondly,  a  Constiuition  passed  of  a  High  Court  of 
Justice,  that  is.  of  a  certain  number  of  Commissioners,  of 
whom  any  twenty  had  power  to  try  the  King,  anc^  to  pro- 
ceed to  Sentence  according  to  the  Merit  of  the  Case,  and 
see  it  speedily  executed.  The  Commissioners  met  onSaiur- 
day,  Jan.  20,  1648-49,  in  Westminster-hall,  and  the  King 
was  brought  before  them:  where,  sitting  in  aChair,he  heard 
the  Charge  read,  but  refused  to  plead  to  it  either  guilty  or 
not  guilty,  till  he  should  know  by  wl,  it  hwful  Authority 
he  was  brought  thither.  The  Presidui'ii  told  him  ;  That 
the  Parliament  affirmed  their  own  Authority,  and  the 
King  persevered  in  his  Refusal  to  plead.  Though  many 
Words  passed  between  him  and  the  President,  yet  this 
was  the  Substance  of  it  all.  *         ' 

On  Monday,  Jan.  22,  the  Court  met  again,  and  the 
Sollicitor  moved,  thatjifthe  King  persisted  in  denying  the  .    • 

Authority  of  the  Court,  the  Charge  might  be  taken  pro 
con/essQ  :  but  the  King  still  denied  their  Authority. 
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They  met  again  Jan.  25,  and  then  the  Solh'citor  moved 
the  Court  for  Judgement  ;  whereupon  the  King  was  re- 
quired to  give  his  fii  al  Answer,  which  was  again  a  Denial 
of'their  Authority. 

Lastly,  They  met  again  Jan.  27,  where  the  King  de- 
sired to  be  heard  before  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  the 
Painted  Chamber,  and  promised  after  that  toj  abide  the 
Judgement  of  the  Court.  The  Commissioners  retired 
for  half  an  hour  to  consider  of  it,  and  then  returning, 
caused  the  King  to  be  brought  again  to  the  Bar,  and  told 
him,  that  what  he  proposed  was  but  another  Denial  of  the 
Court's  Jurisdiction ;  and  that,  if  he  had  no  more  to  say, 
they  would  proceed.  Then  the  King  answering,  that  he 
had  no  more  to  say  ;  the  President  began  a  long  Speech 
in  Justification  of  the  Parliament's  Proceedings,  producing 
the  Examples  of  many  Kings  killed,  or  deposed,  by  wicked 
Parliaments  Ancient  and  Modern,  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  other  parts  of  the  World  ;  All  which  he  endeavoured 
to  justify  from  this  only  Principle ;  that  the  People  have 
the  Supreme  Power,  and  the  Parliament  is  the  People. 
This  Speech  ended,  the  Sentence  of  Death  was  read  j 

'  and  the  same  upon  Tuesday  after,  Jan.  SO,  executed  at 
the  Gate  of  his  own  Palace  of  Whitehall.     He  that  can 

'  delight  in  reading  how  villainously  he  was  used  by  the 
Soldiers  between  the  Sentence  and  Execution,  may  go  to 
the  Chronicle  itself ;  in  which  he  shall  see  what  Courage, 
Patience,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness,  was  in  this  Prince, 
whom,  in  their  Charge,  the  Members  of  that  wicked  Par- 
liament styled  Tyrant,  Traitor,  and  Murderer. 

The  King  being  dead,  the  same  Day  they  made  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  That  whereas  several  pretences  might  be 
made  to  the  Crown,  &c.  It  is  enacted  by  this  present 
Parliament,  and  by  Authority  of  the  same  j  that  no  Person 
presume  to  declare,  proclaim,  or  publish,  or  any  Way  pro- 
mote.Charles  Stuart,  Son  of  Charles  late  King  of  England, 
commonly  called  Prince  of  Wales,  or  any  other  Person, 
to  be  King  of  England,  or  Ireland,  &c. 

B,  Seeing  the  King  was  dead,  and  his  Successor  barred ; 
by  what  declared  Authority  was  the  Peace  maintain'd  ? 

j4.  They  had,  in  their  Anger  against  the  Lords,  former- 
ly declared,  the  Supreme  Power  of  the  Nation  to  be  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  now,  on  February  the  5th, 
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they  vote  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  useless  and  dangerous. 
And  thus  the  Kingdom  is  turned  into  a  Democracy,  or 
rather  an  Oligarchy :  For  presently  they  made  an  Act ; 
That  none  of  those  Members,  who  were  secluded  for 
opposing  the  Vote  of  Non-addresses,  should  ever  be  re- 
admitted. And  these  were  commonly  called  the  secluded 
Members,  and  the  rest  were  by  some  styled  a  Parliament, 
tnd  by  others  the  Rump, 

I  think  you  need  not  now  have  a  Catalogue,  either  of 
the  Vices,  or  of  the  Follies,  of  the  greatest  Part  of  them 
that  composed  the  long  Parliament ;  than  which  greater 
cannot  be  in  the  World.  What  greater  Vices  ^han  Irreli- 
gion,  Hypocrisy,  Avarice,  and  Cruelty  ;  which  have  ap- 
peared so  eminently  in  the  Actions  of  Presbyterian  Mem- 
bers, and  Presbyterian  Ministers  ?  What  greater  Crimes 
than  blaspheming  and  killing  God's  Anointed  ?  which 
was  done  by  the  Hands  of  the  Independents  ;  but  by  the 
Folly  and  first  Treason  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  betray- 
ed and  sold  him  to  his  Murderers.  Nor  was  it  a  little 
Folly  in  the  Lords,  not  to  see,  that,  by  the  taking-away  of 
the  King's  Power,  they  lost  withal  their  own  Privileges ; 
or  to  think  themselves,  either  for  Number  or  Judgement, 
any  way  a  considerable  assistance  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. And,  for  those  Men  who  had  Skill  in  the  Laws,  it 
was  no  great  Sign  of  Understanding,  not  to  perceive  that 
the  Laws  of  the  Land  were  made  by  the  King,  to  oblige 
his  Subjects  to  Peace  and  Justice,  and  not  to  oblige  him- 
self that  made  them.  And  lastly  and  generally,  all  Men 
are  Fools  which  pull-down  any  Thing  which  does  them 
good,  before  they  set-up  something  better  in  its  Place. 
He  that  would  set-up  Democracy  with  an  Army,  should 
have  an  Army  to  maintain  it.  But  these  Men  did  it,  when 
those  Men  had  the  Army,  that  were  resolved  to  pull  it 
down.  To  these  Follies  I  might  add  the  Folly  of  those 
fine  Men,  who,  out  of  their  reading  of  Tully,  Seneca,  or 
other  Antimonarchical  writers,  think  themselves  suffi- 
cient Politicians,  and  shew  their  Discontents,  when  they 
are  not  called  to  the  Management  of  the  State,  and  who 
turn  from  one  Side  to  another,  upon  every  Neglect  they 
fancy  themselves  to  have  received  from  the  King,  or  from 
his  Jbuemics. 
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PART  IV. 


Of  th§  Government  of  England  under  the  Republican  remnant 
of  the  Long  Parliament  and  a  Council  of  State, 

v  — 

^.  X  OU  have  seen  the  Rump  in  Possession  (as  they 
believed )  of  the  Supreme  Power  over  the  two  Nations  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  the  Army  their  Servant,  though 
Cromwell  thoueht  otherwise,  but  yet  continued  to  serve 
them  diligently  for  the  Advancement  of  his  own  Purposes. 
I  am  now  therefore  to  shew  you  their  Proceedings. 

B,  Tell  me  first,  how  this  kind  of  Government,  under 
the  Rump,  or  Relick,  of  a  House  of  Commons^  is  to  be 
called? 

j4,  'Tis,  doubtless,  an  Oligarchy/,  For  the  Supreme  Au- 
thority must  needs  be  in  one  Man,  or  in  more.  If  in  one, 
it  is  a  Monarchy^  if  the  Authority  were  in  more  than  one, 
it  was  in  all,  or  in  fewer  than  all.  When  in  ail,  it  is  a  De- 
mocracyy  for  every  Man  may  then  enter  into  theAssembly, 
which  makes  the  Sovereign  Court ;  which  they  could  not 
do  here.  It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  the  Authority  wa:> 
in  a  few,  and  consequently  the  State  was  an  Oligarch), 
B.  is  it  not  impossible  for  a  people  to  be  well-governed 
that  are  to  obey  more  Masters  than  one  ? 

A.  Both  the  Rump,  and  all  other  Sovereign  Assem- 
blies, if  they  have  but  one  Voice,  though  iliey  be  many 
Men,  yet  are  they  but  one  Person  j  for  contrary  Com- 
mands cannot  consist  in  one  and  the  same  Voice,  which 
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is  the  Voice  of  the  greatest  part:  and  therefore  they  might 
govern  well  enough,  if  they  had  Honesty  and  Wit 
enough. 

The  first  Ait  of  the  Rump  was  the  exclusion  of  those 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  been 
formerly  kept-out  by  Violence,  for  the  procuring  of  an 
Ordinance  for  the  King's  Tryal ;  For  these  Men  had 
appeared  against  the  Ordinance  of  Non-addresses,  and 
therefore  to  be  excluded,  because  they  might  else  be  an 
Impediment  to  their  future  Designs. 

Ji.  Was  it  not  rather,  because  in  the  Authority  of  few, 
they  thought  *'  the  fewer,  the  better,"  both  in  respect  of 
their  Shares,  and  also  of  a  nearer  Approach  in  every  one  of 
them  to  the  Dignity  of  a  King  ? 

u4.  Yes,  certainly ;  that  was  their  principal  End. 

Zf.  When  these  were  put-out ;  why  did  not  the  Coun- 
ties and  Boroughs  rhuse  others  in  their  Places  ? 

^.  They  could  not  do  that  without  an  Order  from  the 
House.     After  this  they  constituted  a  Council  of  forty  The  Parliament 
Persons,  which  they  termed  a  Council  of  State  i  whose  erectiacownciV*/* 
Ofiice  was  to  execute  what  the  Rump  should  command. 

B.  When  there  was  neither  King,  nor  House  of  Lords, 
they  could  not  call  themselves  a  Parliament ;  for  a  Parli- 
ament is  a  Meeting  of  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  to 
confer  together  about  the  Businesses  of  the  Commonwealth. 
With  whom  did  the  Rump  confer  ? 

^.  Men  may  give  to  their  Assembly  what  Name  they 
please,  what  Signification  soever  such  Name  might  for- 
merly have  had.  And  the  Rump  took  the  Name  of  Par- 
liament  as  most  suitable  to  their  Purpose ;  and  such  a 
Name  as  (having  been  venerable  amongst  the  People  for 
many  hundred  Years,)  had  countenanced  and  sweetened 
Subsidies  and  other  Levies  of  Money,  otherwise  very  un- 
pleasant to  the  Subject.  They  took  also  afterwciids  an- 
other Name,  which  was  Custodes  Libertntis  j4nf;li(e,y/hich 
Titles  they  used  only  in  their  Writs  issuing  out  of  the 
C'^urts  of  Ju;nice. 

J3. 1  do  not  see  how  a  Subject,  that  is  tied  to  the  Laws, 
can  liavc  mou  Liberty  in  one  lorm  of  Government  than 
iu  another. 

j1,  llowiocvcr,  to  the  People  that  understand  by  LI- 
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lerty  nothing  but  leave  to  do  what  they  list,  it  was  a  Title 
not  ingrateful. 

Their  next  Work  was  to  set-forth  a  publick  Declaration ; 
That  they  were  fully  resolved  to  maintain  the  fundamen- 
tal Laws  of  the  Nation,  as  to  the  Preservation  of  the  Lives, 
Liberties,  and  Proprieties  of  the  People. 

B.  What  did  they  mean  by  the  fundamental  Laws  of 
the  Nation  ? 

ji»  Nothing  but  to  abuse  the  People:  for  the  only  fun- 
damental Law  in  every  Commonwealth  is,  To  obey  the 
Laws  from  Time  to  Time,  which  he  shall  make,  to  whom 
the  People  have  given  the  Supreme  Power.  How  likely 
then  are  those  persons  to  uphold  the  fundamental  Laws, 
whq  had  murdered  the  Man,  who  had  been  by  themselves 
so  often  acknowledged  for  their  lawful  Sovereign  ?  Be- 
sides, at  the  same  time  that  this  Declaration  came-forth, 
they  were  erecting  that  High  Court  of  Justice,  which 
took-away  the  Lives  of  Duke  Hamilton,  the  Earl  of 
Holland,  and  the  Lord  Capel.  Whatsoever  they  meant 
by  a  fundamental  Law,  the  erecting  of  this  Court  was  a 
Breach  of  it,  as  being  warranted  by  no  former  Law,  or 
Example,  in  England. 

At  the  same  Time  also  they  levied  Taxes  by  Soldiers, 
and  to  Soldiers  permitted  Free-quarter,  and  did  many  other 
Actions,  which,  if  the  King  had  done  them,  they  would 
have  said,  had  been  done  against  the  Liberty  and  Pro* 
priety  of  the  Subject. 

J?.  What  silly  Things  are  the  common  sort  of  People, 
to  be  cozened,  as  they  were,  so  grossly  ? 

A,  What  sort  of  People,  as  to  this  Matter,  are  not  of 
the  common  Sort  ?  The  craftiest  Knaves  of  all  the  Rump 
were  no  wiser  than  the  rest  whom  they  cozened ;  for  the 
most  of  them  did  believe,  that  the  same  Things  which 
they  imposed  upon  the  Generality,  were  just  and  reason- 
able ;  and  especially  the  great  Haranguers,  and  such  as 
pretended  to  Leammg.  For  who  can  be  a  good  Subject 
in  a  Monarchy,  whose  Principles  are  taken  froin  the  Ene- 
mies of  Monarchy,  such  as  were  Cicero,  Seneca,  Cato, 
and  other  Politicians  of  Rome,  and  Aristotle  of  Athens, 
who  seldom  spake  of  Kings,  but  as  of  Wolves  and  other 
ravenous  Beasts  ?  You  may,  perhaps,  think  a  Man  has 
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need  of  nothing:  else  to  know  the  Duty  he  owes  to  his  Go* 
vernour,  and  what  Right  he  has  to  order  him>  but  a  good 
natural  Wit.  But  it  is  otherwise :  for  it  Is  a  Science,  and 
built  upon  sure  and  clear  Principles,  and  to  be  learned  by 
deep  and  careful  Study,  or  from  Masters  that  have  deeply 
studied  it.  And  who  was  there  in  the  Parliament,  or  in  the 
Nation,  that  could  find-out  those  evident  Principles,  and 
derive  from  them  the  necessary  Rules  of  Justice,  and  the 
necessary  Connection  of  Justice  and  Peace  ?  The  People 
have  one  Day  in  seven  the  Leisure  to  hear  Instruction  ; 
and  there  are  Ministers  appointed  to  teach  them  their  Duty* 
But  how  have  those  Ministers  performed  their  Office  ?  A 
great  part  of  them,  namely,  the  Presbyterian  Ministens, 
throughout  the  whole  War,  instigated  the  People  against 
the  King }  so  did  also  Independents,  and  other  fanatick 
Ministers.  The  rest,  contented  with  their  Livings,  preach- 
ed in  their  Parishes  Points  of  Controversy,  to  Religion 
impertinent ;  but  to  the  Breach  of  Charity  among  them- 
selves very  effectual :  or  else  they  preached  eloquent  Ser- 
mons, wh^h  tb«  People  either  understood  not,  or  thought 
themselves  not  concerned  in.  But  this  Sort  of  Preachers, 
as  they  did  little  Good,  so  they  did  little  Hurt.  The  Mis« 
chief  proceeded  wholly  from  the  Presbyterian  Preachers, 
who,  by  a  long-practised  Histrionic  Faculty,  preached-up 
the  Rebellion  powerfully. 

B.  To  what  End? 

/I.  To  the  End  that,  the  State  becoming  popular,  the 
Church  might  be  so  too,  and  governed  by  an  Assembly,  and 
by  Consequence,  (as  they  thought,  seeing  that  Politics  are 
subservient  toReligion),that  they  might  govern,  and  thereby 
satisfy,  not  only  their  covetous  Humour  with  Riches,  but 
also  their  Malice  with  Power  to  undo  all  Men  that  ad- 
mired not  their  Wisdom.  Your  calling  the  People  silly 
'i  ''ings,  obliged  toe  by  this  Digression  to  shew  you,  that 
it  is  not  want  of  Wit,  but  want  of  the  Science  of  Justice, 
that  brought  them  into  these  Troubles.  Persuade,  if  you 
can,  that  Man  that  has  made  his  Fortune,  or  made  it 
greater,  or  an  eloquent  Orator,  or  a  ravishing  Poet,  or  a 
subtile  Lawyer,  or  but  a  good  Hunter,  or  a  cunning 
Osw^fst^f  tbat  be  has  not  a  good  Wit  ^  and  yet  there 
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ticre  of  all  these  .a  great  many  so  silly  as  to  be  deceived  bf 
the  Rump,  and  Members  of  the  same  Rump.  They 
wanted  not  Wit,  but  the  Knowledge  of  the  Causes  and 
Grounds  upon  which  one  Person  has  a  Right  to  governj 
and  the  rest  an  Obligation  to  obey  j  which  Grounds  are 
necessary  to  be  taught  the  People,  who,  without  them, 
cannot  live  long  in  Peace  amongst  themselves. 

B.  Let  us  return,  if  you  please,  to  the  Proceedings  of 
^  the  Rump. 

yf.  In  the  rest  of  this  Year  they  roted  ^  new  Stamp  for 
the  Coin  of  this  Nation.     They  considered  also  of  Agents 
The  Parliament  pro-  to  be  sent  to  foreign  States ;  and  having  lately  received 
tceds  with  severity    Applause  from  the  Army  for  their  Work  done  by  the! 
High  Court  of  Justice,  and  Encouragement  to  extend 
the  same  farther,  they  perfected  the  said  High  Court  of 
Justice,  in  which  were  tried  Duke  Hamilton,  the  Earl  of 
Holland,  Lord  Capel,  the  Earl  of  Norwich,  and  Sir  Joha 
Owen,  whereof,  as  I  mentioned  before,  the  three  first 
were  beheaded,     This   affrighted  divers  of  the  King's 
Party  out  cf  the  Land  :  for  not  only  they,  but  all  that 
had  borne  Arms  for  the  King  were  at  that  Time  in  very 
great  Danger  of  their  Lives.    For  it  was  put  to  the  ques- 
tion by  the  Army  at  a  Council  of  War,  whether  they 
should  be  all  massacred  or  no,  when  the  Noes  carried  it, 
but  by  two  Voices.     Lastly,  March  the  24th,  they  put 
the  Mayor  of  London  out  of  his  Office,  fined  him  2000/, 
disfranchised  him,  and  condemned  him  to  two  Months  Im- 
prisonment in  the  Tower,  for  refusing  to  proclaim  the 
Act  for  abolishing  the  Kingly  Power.     And  thus  ended 
the  Year  1G4S,   and  the  monthly  Fast;   God   having 
granted  that  which  they  fasted  for,  the  Death  of  the  King, 
^nd  the  Possession  of  his  Inheritance.     By  these  their 
Proceedings  they  had  already  lost  the  Hearts  of  the  Gene> 
rality  of  the  People,  and  had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  the 
Army,  which  was  not  in  their  Power,  but  in  Cromwell's, 
who  never  failed,  when  there  was  Occasion,  to  put  them 
upon  all  exploits  that  might  make  them  odious  to  the  Peo- 
ple, in  order  to  his  future  dissolving  them,  whensoever  it 
should  conduce  to  his  Ends. 

In   the  Begiiming  of  1649,  the  Scots,'  discontented 
with  the  PrQceedings  of  the  Rump  against  the  late  King, 
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began  to  levy  Soldiers,  in  order  to  anew  Invasion  of  Engi 
land.  The  Irish  Rebels,  for  want  of  timely  Resistance 
from  England,  were  grown  terrible  :  and  the  Englitih 
Army  at  home,  infected  by  the  Adjutators,  were  casting 
how  to  share  the  Land  amongst  the  godly,  meaning 
themselves  ;  and  such  others  as  they  pleased,  who  were 
therefore  called  Levellers.  Also  the  Rump  for  the  pre- 
sent were  not  very  well  provided  of  Money,  and  there- 
fore the  first  thing  they  did  was,  to  lay  a  Tax  upon  the 
People  of  90,000/.  a  Month,  for  the  Maintenance  of  the 
Army. 

B.  Was  if  not  one  of  their  Quarrels  with  the  King, 
that  he  had  levied  Money  without  the  Consent  of  the  Peo- 
ple in  Parliament  ? 

y/.  You  may  see  by  this  what  Reason  the  Rump  had 
to  call  itself  a  Parliament ;  for  the  Taxes  imposed  by  Par- 
liament, were  always  understood  to  be  by  the  People's 
Consent,  and,  consequently,  legal. 

To  appease  the  Scots,  they  sent  Messengers  with  flat-  ^he  Scots  resolve-  to 
tering  Letters  to  keep  them  from  engaging  for  the  present  support  tlie  daitn  of 
King;  but  in  vain  :  for  il.ey  would  hear  nothing  from  a  ^'"Jt  Charles  fin;  Se- 
House  of  Commons  ( as  they  called  it )  at  Westminster,  of Scotiauci,"^    '" '^'^ 
without  a  King  and  Lords.     But  they  sent  Commissioners 
to  the  King,  to  let  him  kngw  what  they  were  doing  for 
him :  for  tiiey  were  resolved  to  raise  an  Army  of  !  7^000    ' 
Foot,  and  GOOO  Horse,  for  themselves. 

To  relieve  Ireland,  the  Rump  had  resolved  to  send  The  Levellers  in  tiie 
eleven  Regiments  thither  out  of  the  Army  in  England.  'Y''}>'«ent's  A;  my, 
This  happened  well  for  Cromwell :  for  the  levelling  Sol-  land  to'iedu  "e  the 
diers,  (which  were  in  every  Regiment  many,  and  in  some  ^"*''  ReL«h. 
the  major  Part,}  finding  that,  (instead  of  dividing  the  Land 
amongst  themselves  ai  home,)  they  were  to  venture  their 
Lives  in  Ireland,  flatly  refused  to  go ;  and  one  Regi. 
mcnt,  having  cashiered  their  Colonel,  about  Salisbury, 
was  marching  to  join  with  three  Regiments  more  of  the 
same  Resolution^    But  both  the  General  and  Cromwell,  But  they  are  »gon 
falling  upon  them  at  Burford,  utterly  defeated  them,  and,  deieated  by  Lu,d  . 
soon  after,  reduced  the  whole  Army  to  their  Obedience.  weii'Tnd"  d '"'? 
And  thus  another  of  the  Impediments  to  Cromwell's  Ad-  Qbedfelicfc  "^*  '" 
vancement  was  soon  removed.    This  done,  they  came  to 
Oxford,  &Qd  tbence  to  London :  and  at  Oxford,  both  the 
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Geiieial  and  Cromwell  wefe  made  Doctors  of  the  Civil 
Law  J   and  at  London  feasted  and  presented  by  the  City. 
B.  Were  they  not  first  made  Masters,  and  then  Doc- 
tors ? 
Tiic  I'airament  ^*  They  had  made  themselves  already  Masters  both  of 

stnds.overto  ireiana  the  Lawsand  the  Parliament.  The  Army  being  now  obedi<« 
tfSr'A'^^^'^^ro^re-  ^"*»  ^^'^  Rump  sent-over  those  eleven  Regiments  into 
duce  thc'Rei)e!«°to  Ireland,  under  the  Command  of  Dr.  Cromwell,  who  was 
Obedience.  intituled  Govemour  of  that  Kingdom,  the  Lord  Fairfaic 

being  still  General  of  all  the  Forces,  both  here  and  there. 
The  Marquiss  (now  Duke)  of  Ormond,  was  the  King's 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  Rebels  had  made  a  Confe- 
deracy amongst  themselves ;  and  these  Confederates  had 
made  a  kind  of  League  with  the  Lieutenant,  wherein  they 
agreed,  upon  Liberty  given  them  in  the  Exercise  of  their 
Religion,  to  be  faithful  to,  and  assist,  the  King.  To  these 
also  were  joined  some  Forces  raised  by  the  Earls  of  Cas- 
tlehaven,  and  Clanrickard,  and  my  Lord  Inchiquin ;  so 
that  they  were  the  greatest  united  Strength  in  the  Island : 
but  there  were  amongst  them  a  great  many  other  Papists, 
that  would  by  no  means  subject  themselves  to  Protestants  ; 
and  these  were  called,  the  Nuncio* s  Party t  as  the  others 
were  called  the  Confederate  Party,  These  Parties  not 
agreeing,  and  the  confederate  Party  having  broken  their 
Articles,  the  Lord -Lieutenant,  (seeing  them  ready  to  be- 
siege him  in  Dublin,  and  that  he  was  not  able  to  defend 
it,)  did,  to  preserve  the  Place  for  the  Protestants,  sur- 
render it  to  the  Parliament  of  England,  and  came-over 
to  the  King,  at  that  Time  when  he  was  carried  from  place 
to  place  by  the  Army,  that  is,  about  July,  1647.  From 
England  he  went-over  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  (now  King) 
who  resided  then  at  Paris. 

But  the  Confederates,  affrighted  with  the  News  that  the 
Rump  was  sending-over  an  Army  thither,  desired  the 
prince  by  Letters  to  send-back  my  Lord  of  Ormond, 
engaging  themselves  to  submit  absolutely  to  the  King's 
Authority,  and  to  obey  my  Lord  of  Ormond  as  his  Lieu- 
tenant. And  hereupon  he  was  sent-back :  this  was  about 
a  Year  before  the  going-over  of  Cromwell. 

In  which  Time,  by  the  Dissensions  in  Ireland,  between 
the  confederate  Party  and  the  Nuocb's  P^,  and  Dis* 
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contents  about  Command,  this,  otherwise  sufficient  Power, 
ejected  nothing,  and  was  at  last  defeated,  August  2,  by 
a  Sally  out  of  Dublin,  which  they  were  besieging.  Within 
a  few  Days  after  arrived  Cromwell,  who  with  extraordi- 
nary Diligence,  and  horrid  Executions,  in  less  than  a 
Twelvemonth  that  he  staid  there,  subdued  in  a  manner 
the  whole  Nation,  having  killed  or  exterminated  a  great 
part  of  them,  and  leaving  his  Son-in-law  Ireton  to  subdue 
the  rest.  But  Ireton  died  there  (before  the  Business  was 
quite  done)  of  the  Plague.  This  was  one  Step  more  to- 
wards Cromwell's  Exaltation  to  the  Throne 

B.  What  a  miserable  Condition  was  Ireland  reduced 
to  by  the  Learning  of  the  Ro:nan,  as  well  as  England 
was  by  the  Learning  of  the  Presbyterian,  Clergy ! 

A  In  the  latter  End  of  the  preceding  Year,  the  King 
was  come  from  Paris  to  the  Hague :  and  shortly  after  D"".  Dorislaus,  the 
came  thither  from  the  Rump,  their  AgentDorislaus,  Doctor  mfn?'o  the  stS  of 
of  the  <'ivil  Law,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  Drawing-  Holland,  is  murder- 
up  of  the  Charge  against  the  late  King :  but  the  first  flf *  ?^  ,!\"a"«=  •'.y 

XT'   u^  L  u  ..  o  o  r  ^       *°'"'^  English  Roya  - 

Night  he  came,  as  he  was  at  Supper,  a  Company  of  Ca-  ists.  ' 

valiers,  near  a  Dozen,  enter'd  his  Chamber,  kill'd  him, 
and  got-away.     Not  long  after  also  their  Agent  at  Ma- 
drid, one  Ascham,  one  that  had  written  in  Defence  of  As  is  likewise  Mr. 
his  Masters,  was  kill*d  in  the  same  manner.     About  this  ^scham,  their  Agent 
Time  came  out  two  Books,  one  written  by  Salmasius,  a  ^     *  "  ' 
Presbyterian,  against  the  Murder  of  the  King,  another 
written  by  Milton,  an  English  Independent,  in  Answer 
to  it. 

B.  I  have  seen  them  both.     They  are  very  good  Latin  Of  tlie  Books  of  sn.'- 
both,  and  hardly  to  be  judged  which  is  the  better;  and  both  'Trt' rlf '''?''.!• 

•II  •'      L     ji^i-'j      J     u'U'      L  on  the  I  rial  and  Ex- 

very  ill  reasomng,  hardly  to  be  judged  which  is  the  worse ;  ecution  of  King 
like  two  Declamations  pro  and  cojiy  made,  for  Exercise  ^''^riesthe  ut. 
only,  in  a  Rhetoric-School,  by  one  and  the  same  Man. 
So  like  is  a  Presbyterian  to  an  Independent. 

j1*  In  this  Year  the  Rump  did  not  much  at  home ;  The  Parliament  de- 
save  that  in  the  Beginning  they  made  England  a  free  c'»'"/;"8iand  tobe 

r,     ,     •  .  1  ."i  "it."  °      1         .   .       a  •'■ee  State,  or  Com- 

State  by  an  Act  which  runs  thus  :  Be  it  enacted  and  de-  monwcaUh. 
clared  by  this  present  Parliament,  and  by  the  Authority 
thereof,  That  the  People  of  England,  and  all  the  Do- 
minions and  Territories  thereunto  belonging,  are,  and 
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shall  be,  arid  are  hereby  constituted,  made,  and  declared 
a  Commonwealth  and  Free  State,  &c.  '    . 

B.  What  did  they  mean  by  a  Free  State  and  Common- 
wealth ?  Were  the  People  to  be  no  longer  subject  to  Laws  ? 
They  could  not  mean  that ;  for  the  Parliament  meant  to 
govern  them  by  their  own  Laws,  and  punish  such  as  broke 
them.  Did  they  mean  that  England  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  foreign  Kingdom  or  Commonwealth  ?  That 
reec'ed  not  be  enacted,  seeing  there  was  no  King  nor 
People  pretended  to  be  their  Masters.  What  did  they 
mean  tlien  ? 

J.  They  meant  that  neither  this  King,  nor  any  King, 
f  nor  any  single  Person,  but  only,  that  they  themselves, 

would  be  the  People's  -Masters,  and  would  have  set  it 
down  in  those  plain  Words,  if  the  People  could  have  been 
cozened  with  Words  intelligible,  as  easily  as  with  Words 
not  intelligible.  •  • 

After  this  they  gave  one  another  Money  and  Estates 
out  of  the  Lands  and  Goods  of  the  loyal  Party.  They 
enacted  also,  an  Engagement  to  be  taken  by  every  Man, 
in  these  Words :  You  t:haU  promi&e  to  be  true  and  faith- 
ful to  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  as  it  is  now  eslqb- 
^         lished,  without  King,  or  House  of  Lords. 

They  banished  also  from  within  twenty  Miles  of  Lon- 
don all  the  royal  Party,  forbidding  also  every  one  of  them 
to  depart  more  than  five  Miles  from  his  Dwelling-  House. 

B.  They  meant  perhaps  to  have  them  ready,  if  need 

were,  for  a  Massacre.     But  what  did  the  Scots  in  this 

Time? 

The  Scofs  make  pre-       ■^«  They  Were  considering  of  the  Officers  of  the  Army, 

paiations  to  raise  an  which  they  Were  levying  for  the  King,  how  they  might 

Kin^VThie  To'  the  ^xclude  from  Command  all  such  as  had  loyally  served  his 

Crown  of  Scotland.    Father,  and  all  Independents,  and  all  such  as  commanded 

in  Duke  Hamilton's  Army ;   and  these  were  the  main 

Things  that  passed  this  Year. 

The  Marquiss  of  Montross,  that  in  the  Year  J 645 
had,  with  a  few  Men,  and  in  little  Time,  done  Things 
almost  incredible  against  the  late  King's  Enemies  in  Scot- 
land, landed  now  again  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Year  1 650 
in  the  North  of  Scotland,  with  a  Commission  from  the  pre- 
sent  Xing,  hoping  to  do  him  as  good  Service,  as  he  hadfor- 
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merly  done  his  Father  :  but  the  case  was  altered ;  for  the 

Scotch  Forces  were  then  in  England  in  the  Service  of  the 

Parliament ;  whereas  now  they  were  in  Scotland,  and  many 

more  (for  their  intended  Invasion)  newly  raised.     Besides 

the  Soldiers  which  the  Marquiss  brought-over  were  few, 

and  Foreigners,  nor  did  the  Islanders  come-in  to  him  as 

he  expected  ;  insomuch  that  he  was  soon  defeated,  and 

shortly  after  taken,  and  (with  more  spightful  Usage  than  1-1,^  Marquiss  of 

Revenge  required)  executed  by  the  Covenanters  at  Edin-  Montros'^e  is  put  to 

burgh,  May  2,  16.50.  ortt'iSof 'ii'"'* 

B.  What  Good  could  the  King  expect  from  joining  j65o.^ '     "  '  ^y, 
with  these  Men,  who,  during  the  Treaty,  discovered  so 
much  Malice  to  him  in  one  of  his  best  Servants  ? 

A.  No  Doubt  (their  Churchnicn  being  then  prevalent) 

they  would  have  done  as  much  to  this  King,  as  the  Eng-  » 

lish  Parliament  had  done  to  his  Father,  if  they  could  have 

gotten  by  it  that  which  they  foolishly  aspired  to,  theGovern- 

ment  of  the  Nation.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Independents 

were  worse  than  the  Presbyterians  j  both  the  one  and  the 

other  were  resolved  to  destroy  whatsoever  should  stand  in 

the  Way  to  their  Ambition.  But  Necessity  made  the  King 

pass-over  both  this  and  many  other  Indignities  from  them, 

rather  than  suffer  the  Pursuit  of  his  Right  in  England  to 

cool,  and  be  little  better  than  extinguished. 

B.  Indeed  I  believe  a  Kingdom,  if  suffered  to  become 
an  old  Debt,  will-hardly  ever  be  recovered.  Besides,  the 
King  was  sure,  wheresoever  the  Victory  lighted,  that  he 
could  lose  nothing  in  the  War,  but  Enemies. 

j4.  About  the  Time  of  Montrosse's  Death,  which 
was  in  May,  Cromwell  was  yet  in  Irtland,  and  his  work 
unfinished:  but  finding,  or  being  by  his  Friends  advertised, 
that  his  Presence  in  the  Expedition  now  preparing  against 
the  Scots,  would  be  necessary  to  his  Design,  he  sent  to  the 
Rump  to  know  their  Pleasure  concerning  his  Return.  But, 
for  all  that,  he  either  knew,  or  thought,  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessar)'  to  stay  for  their  Answer ;  for  he  came-away,  and  Cromwell  jdtums  u 
arrived  at  London  on  the  sixth  of  June  following,  and  i^nd''""ju7"].','^"" 
was  welcomed  by  the  Rump.     Now  had  General  Fairfax  i65o,  '' 

^  who  was  truly  what  he  pretended  to  be,  a  Presbyterian) 
been  so  catechised  by  the  Presbyterian  Ministers  here, 
that  he  refused  to  fight  against  the  Brethren  in  Scotland  j 
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nor  did  the  Rump,  nor  Cromwell,  p,-- or^  ^cJ  rectify  his 
hrsUffiS^'orcom-'  Conscience  in  that  Point;  and  thus  F...  •  ax,  laying-down 
niamier  in  chief  of  his  Commission,  Cromwell  was  now  made  Gencial  of  all 
the  Army ;  and      the  Forces  in  England  and  Ireland ;  which  was  another 

Cromwell  IS  appoint-  q,.^    ^    ^x.     e*         ^        n 

ed  to  it  in  his  stead.    Step  to  the  Sovereign  Power. 

B.  Where  was  the  King  ? 
KinKChatlesthe«nd  y4.  In  Scotland,  rcwly  come-over.  He  landed  in  the 
Sand!*'*"°''*'°'  North,  and  was  honourably  conducted  to  Edinburgh, 
though  all  things  were  not  well  agreed-on  between  the 
Scots  and  him :  for  though  he  had  yielded  to  as  hard 
Conditions,  as  the  late  King  had  yielded  to  in  the  Isle  of 
\\  ight,  yet  they  had  still  somewhat  to  add,  till  the  King 
enduring  no  more,  departed  from  Ihem  towards  the  North 
again.  But  they  sent  Messengers  after  him  to  pray  him 
to  return;  and  they  furnished  these  Messengers  with 
IStrength  enough  to  bring  him  back  if  he  should  have  re- 
fused. In  fine,*  they  agreed;  but  would  not  suffer  either 
the  King,  or  any  Royalist,  to  have  any  Command  in  the 
Army. 

B,  The  Sum  of  all  is,  the  King  was  there  a  Prisoner* 
A,  Cromwell  from  Berwick  sends  a  Declaration  to  the 
Scots,  telling  them  he  had  no  Quarrel  against  the  People 
of  Scotland ;  but  against  the  malignant  Party,  that  had 
brought-in  the  King,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  Peace  be- 
tween the  two  Nations ;  ind  that  he  was  willing,  either 
by  Conference  to  give  atid  receive  Satisfaction,  or  to  de- 
cide the  Justice  of  the  Cause  by  Battle.  To  which  the 
Scots  answering,  declare ;  That  they  will  not  prosecute 
the  King's  Interest  before,  and  without  his  Acknowledge- 
ment of  the  Sins  of  his  House,  and  his  former  Ways,  and 
Satisfaction  given  to  God's  People  in  both  Kingdoms. 
Judge  by  this,  whether  the  present  King  were  not  in  as 
bad  a  Condition  here,  as  his  Father  was  in  the  Hands  of 
the  P  resby terians  of  England. 

£,  Presbyterians  are  every  where  the  same:  they  would 
fain  be  absolute  Govemours  of  all  they  converse  with ) 
and  have  nothing  to  pleadfor  it,  but  that  *•  where  theyreign, 
'tis  God  that  reigns,  and  no  where  else*"  But  I  observe 
one  strange  Demand,  "  that  the  King  should  ack 
ledge  the  Sins  of  his  House ;"  for  I  thought  it  had 


acknow- 
beeli 
certainly  held  by  all  Divines,  **  that  no  Man  was  bottnd  to 
acknowledge  any  Man's  Sins,  but  his  own." 
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-A  The  King,  having  yielded  to  all  that  the  Church 
required,  the  Scots  proceeded  in  their   intended  War. 
Cromwell  marched-on  to  Edinburgh,  provoking  them  all 
he  could  to  Battle ;  which  they  declining,  and  provisions 
growing  scarce  in  the  English  Army,  Cromwell  retired  to  cromwdl  defeat* 
Dunbar,  despairing  of  Success  j  and  intending  by  Sea  or  the  Scotch  army  at 
Land  to  get  back  into  England.     And  such  was  the  Con-  ^^'^qZ'.  ^*'p**"**'^' 
dition,  which  this  General  Cromwell  (so  much  magnified 
for  Conduct)  had  brought  his  Army  to»  that  all  his  Glories 
would  have  ended  in  Shame  and  Punishment,  if  Fortune, 
and  the  Faults  of  his  Enemies,  had  not  relieved  him.  For, 
as  he  retired,  the  Scots  followed  him  close  all  the  Way,  till 
wuhin  a  Mile  of  Dunbar.   There  is  a  Ridge  of  Hills,  that, 
from  beyond  Edinburgh,  crosses  the  Highway  between 
Dunbar  and  Berwick,  at  a  Village  called  Coppeispeith, 
where  the  Passage  is  so  difficult,  that  had  the  Scots  sent 
timely  thither  a  very  few  Men  to  guard  it,  the  English 
could  never  have  gotten  home.    For  the  Scots  kept  tho 
Hills  and  needed  not  have  fought  but  upon  great  Advan- . 
tage,  and  were  almost  two  to  one.     Cromwell's  Army 
was  at  the  Foot  of  those  Hills  on  the  North  Side ;  and 
there  was  a  great  Ditch  or  Channel  of  a  Torrent  between 
the  Hills  and  it ;  so  that  he  could  never  have  got  home 
by  Land,  nor  without  utter  Ruin  of  the  Army  attempted 
to  ship  it  J  nor  have  stayed  where  he  was  for  want  of  Pro- 
visions,    Now  Cromwell,  knowing  the  Pass  was  free,  and 
commanding  a  good  Party  of  Horse  and  Foot  to  possess  it ; 
it  was  necessary  for  the  Scots  to  let  them  go,  whom  they 
bragged  they  had  impounded,  or  else  to  fight ;  and  there- 
fore with  the  best  of  their  Horse  they  charged  the  English 
and  made  them  at  first  to  shrink  a  little :  but  the  English 
Foot  coming-on,  the  Scots  were  put  to  flight ;  and  the 
flight  of  the  Horse  hindered  the  Foot  from  engaging,  who 
therefore  fled,  as  did  also  the  rest  of  their  Horse.     Thus 
the  Folly  of  the  Scottish  Commanders  brought  all  their 
Odds  to  an  even  Lay,  between  two  small  and  equal  Par- 
ties i  wherein  Fortune  gave  the  Victory  to  the  English, 
who  were  not  many  more  in  Number  than  those  that 
were  killed  and  taken  Prisoners  of  the  Scots,  who  lost  ' 

their  Cannon,  Bag  and  Baggage,  with  10,000  Arms,  and 
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almost  their  whole  Army.    The  rest  were  got  together  by 
Lesly  to  Sterling. 

B.  This  Victory  happened  well  for  the  King,  For,  if 
the  Scots  had  been  Victors,  the  Presbyterians,  both  here  and 
there,  would  have  domineered  again,  and  the  King  been 
in  the  same  Condition  his  Father  was  in  at  Newcastle,  in 
the  Hands  of  the  Scottish  Army.  For,  in  the  Pursuit  of 
this  Victory,  the  English  at  last  brought  the  Scots  to  a 
pretty  good  Habit  of  Obedience  for  the  King,  whensoever 
he  should  recover  his  Right. 

yi.  In  Pursuit  of  this  Victory  the  English  marched  ta 
Edinburgh,  (quitted  by  the  Scots)  fortified  Leith,  and  took 
in  all  the  Strength  and  Castles  they  thought  fit,  on  this 
Side  the  Frith,  which  now  was  become  the  bound  betwixt 
the  two  Nations ;  and  the  Scotch  Ecclesiastics  began  to 
know  themselves  better,  and  resolved  in  their  new  Army, 
which  they  meant  to  raise,  to  admit  some  of  the  Royalists 
into  Command.  Cromwell  from  Edinburgh  marched 
towards  Sterling,  to  provoke  the  Enemy  to  fight :  but 
finding  Danger  in  ir,  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  besieged 
the  Castle.  In  the  moan  time  he  sent  a  Party  into  the 
West  of  Scotland  to  suppress  Straugham  and  Kerr,  two 
great  Presbyteriaps,  that  were  there  levying  of  Forces  for 
their  new  Army,  And  in  the  same  Time  the  Scots 
crowned  the  King  at  Sciione. 

The  rest  of  this  Year  was  spent  in  Scotland,  on  Crom-^ 
weirs  part,  in  taking  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  in  Attempts 
to  pass  the  Frith,  or  any  other  Ways  to  get-over  to  the 
Scottish  Forces;  and,  on  the  Scots  part,  in  hastening 
their  Levies  for  the  North. 
jP.  What  did  the  Rump  at  home  during  this  Time ! 

^.  They  voted  Liberty  of  Conscience  to  the  Sectaries  ; 
they  pluckt  out  the  Sting  of  the  Presbytery,  which  con- 
sisted in  a  severe  imposing  of  odd  ( Opinions  upon  the  Peo- 
pie,  impertinent  to  Religion,  but  conducing  to  the  Ad- 
vancement of  the  l*ower  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministers. 
Also  they  levied  more  Soldiers,  and  gave  the  Command 
of  them  to  Harrison,  now  made  Major-General,  a  Fifth- 
nionarchy-man  ;  ar.d  of  these  Soldiers  two  Regiments  of 
Horse  and  one  of  Foot  were  raised  by  the  Fifth-monarchy- 
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men,  and  other  Sectaries,  in  Thankfulness  for  this 
their  l^iberty  from  the  Presbyterian  Tyranny.  Also  they 
pulled-down  the  late  King's  Statue  in  the  Exchange ; 
and  in  the  Nich  where  it  stood,  caused  to  be  written 
these  Words,  Exit  Tifranmis  Regum  iiUimus,  &c. 

B.  "What  Good  did  that  do  them,  and  why  did  they 
not  pull  down  the  Statues  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Kings  ? 

A.  What  Account  can  be  given  of  Actions  that  pro- 
ceeded not  from  Reason,  but  from  Spight,  and  such  like 
Passions  ?  Besides  this,  they  received  Ambassadors  from 
Portugal  and  from  Spain,  acknowledging  their  Power. , 
And,  in  the  very  End  of  the  Year,  they  prepared  Ambas- 
sadors to  the  Netherlands,  to  offer  them  Friendship.  All 
they  did  besides,  was  persecuting  and  executing  of  Roy- 
alists. 

In  the  Beginning  of  the  Year  1651,  General  Dean 
arrived  in  Scotland  ;   and  on  the  11  th  of  April  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament  assembled,  and  made  certain  Acts,  in 
order  to  a  better  uniting  of  themselves,  and  better  Obe- 
dience to  the  King,  who  was  now  at  Sterling  with  the 
Scottish  Forces  he  had,  expecting  more  now  in  levying. 
Cromwell  from  Edinburgh  went  divers  times  towards 
Sterling,  to  provoke  the  Scots  to  fight.     There  was  no 
Ford  there  to  pass  over  his  men  ;  at  last  Boats  being 
come  from   London  and   Newcastle,  Colonel  Overton 
(though  it  were  long  first,  for  it  was  now  July)  trans- 
ported 14(K)  Foot  of  his  own,  besides  another  Regiment 
of  Foot,  and  four  Troops  of  Horse,  and  entrenched  him- 
self at   North-ferry  on  the  other  side ;  and  before  any 
Help  could  come  from  Sterling,  Major-Gcneral  Lambert 
also  was  got-over  with  as  many  more.     By  this  Time  Sir 
John  Browne  was  come  to  oppose  them  with  4500  Men, 
whom  the  English  there  defeated,  killing  about  2000, 
and  taking  Prisoners  iCOO.     This  done,  and  as  much 
more  of  the  Army  transported  as  was  thought  fit,  Crom- 
well   comes   before    St.  Johnston's   (from   whence    the 
Scottish  Parliament,  upon  the  News  of  his  passuig  the 
Frith,  was  removed  to  Dundee )  and  summons  it  ;  and 
the  same  Day  had  News  brought  him  tnat  the  King  was 
mjirching  from  Sterling  towards  England,   which  was 

true; 
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Cromwell,  with  his 
English  Army,  be- 
sieges and  takes  St. 
Johnston,  and  then 
marches  into  Eng- 
land in  pursuit  of  the 
King's  Scottish  Ar- 
my. 


And  gains  a  complcat 
■victory  over  llie 
King's  Army  at  V\'c)r- 
iovler,  on   tlie  3d  of 
Scpti'inlier,  l(f51. 
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true;  but  notwithstanding  the  King  was  three  Days 
March  before  him,  he  resolved  to  have  the  Town  before 
he  followed  him ;  and  accordingly  had  it  the  next  Day  by 
Surrender. 

B.  What  Hopes  had  the  King  in  coming  into  Eng- 
land,  having  before  and  behind  him  none,  at  least  none 
armed,  but  his  Enemies  ? 

A.  Yes  J  there  was  before  him  the  City  of  Londoui 
which  generally  hated  the  Rump :  and  might  easily  be 
reckoned  for  20,000  well-armed  Soldiers  ;  and  most  men 
believed  they  would  take  his  Pan,  had  he  come  near  the 
City. 

B.  What  Probability  was  there  of  that  ?  Do  you  think 
the  Rump  was  not  sure  of  the  Service  of  the  Mayor,  and 
those  that  had  Command  of  the  City  Militia  ?  And,  if 
they  had  been  really  the  King's  Fiiends,  what  Need  had 
they  to  stay  for  his  coming-up  to  London  ?  They  might 
have  seized  the  Rump,  if  they  had  pleased  ;  who  had  no 
Possibility  of  defending  themselves :  or,  at  least,  they 
might  have  turned  them  out  of  the  House, 

^.  This  they  did  not ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  permitted 
the  Recruiting  of  CromwelPs  Army,  and  the  raising  of 
Men  to  keep  the  Country  from  coming-in  to  the  King. 
The  King  began  his  March  from  Sterling  the  last  of 
July,  and  August  the  22d  came  to  Worcester  by  the 
Way  of  Carlisle,  with  a  weary  Army  of  about  )  3,000  men, 
whom  Cromwell  followed,  and  being  joined  with  the  new 
Levies,  environed  Worcester  with  40,0(X)  men,  and  on 
the  Sd  of  September  utterly  defeated!  the  King's  Army. 
Here  Duke  Hamilton,  (the  Brother  of  him  that  was  be- 
headed,) was  slain. 

B.  What  became  of  the  King? 

j4.  Night  coitiing-on,  before  the  City  was  quite 
taken,  he  left  it,  it  being  ^lark,  and  none  of  the  Enemies 
Horse  within  the  Town  to  follow  him;  the  plundering  Foot 
having  kept  the  Gates  shiit,  lest  the  Horse  should  enter 
and  have  a  S^nire  of  the  Booty.  1  he  King,  before 
Morning,  gi>iiiUo  V>  arwickshire,  twenty-five  Miles  from 
Worcester,  and  there  lay  disguised  a  while,  and  after- 
wards  went  up  and  down  in  great  Danger  of  being  dis- 
covered, 
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covered,  till  at  last  he  got  over  into  France  from  Bright^ 
helmstonein  Sussex. 

B.  When  Cramwell  was  gone,  what  was  farther  done 
in  Scotland  ? 

yi.  Lieutenant-General  Monk,   whom  Cromwell  left 
there  with  7000  men,  took  Sterling,  August  14ih,  by  Sur- 
render, and  I>ui«dee  the  third  of  September,  by  Storm, 
because  it  resisted  ;  this  the  Soldiers  plundered,  and  had 
good  Booty,  because  the  Scots  for  Safety  had  sent  thither 
their  most   precious    Goods  from  Edinburgh   and  St. 
Johnston.    He  took  likewise  by  Surrender  Aberdeen,  and 
(the  Place  wliere  the  Scottish  Ministers  first  learned  co 
play  the  Fools)  St.  Andrew's.     Also  in  the  Highlands 
Colonel  Alured  took  a  Knot  of  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
viz.  four   Earls,    and   four   Lords,    and   above  twenty 
Knights  and  Gentlemen,  whom  he  sent  Prisoners  into 
England.     So  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  feared 
from  Scotland  ;  all  the  Trouble  of  the  Rump,  being  to 
resolve  what  they  should  do  with  it.     At  last  they  re- 
solved to  unite  and  incorporate  it  into  one  Common- 
wealth with  England  and  Ireland.     And  to  that  End  sent 
thither  St.  Johns,  Vane,   and  other  Commissioners,  to 
offer  them  this  Union  by  publick  Declaration,  and  to  warn 
them  to  choose  their  Deputies  of  Shires,  and  Burgesses  of 
Towns,  and  send  them  to  Westminster. 
B.  This  was  a  very  great  Favour. 
ji.  1  think  so  :  and  yet  it  was  by  many  of  the  Scots, 
especially  by  the  Ministers  and  other  Presb-  ie«itns,  re- 
fused.    The  Ministers  had  given  Way  ♦io  th.  ;  vji^;;  of 
Money  for  the  Payment  of  the  English  Sole !(  r:  r  but  to 
comply  with  the  Declaration  of  the  ^.if^lsh  Cov  Mi6' 
sioaers  ihey  absolutely  forbad. 

B.  Methinks  this  contributing  to  \ii\j  TuV  of  their 
Conquerors  was  some  Mark  of  Servii-u*^! ' :  \  nereas  ea- 
rning into  tlie  Union  made  them  free,  uad  gave  them 
equal  Privilege  with  the  Knglish. 

^•.  The  Cause  why  they  refused  the  Union,  render 'd 
by  the  Presbyterians  themselves,  was  this.  That  it  d'-cw 
with  it  a  Sulwrdination  of  the  Church  to  the  Civil  H  im 
in  the  1  hings  of  ( -hrist. 

B.  This  is  a  downright  Declaration  to  all  Kings  and 

Common- 
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liehemoth. 

Coriinionwcalths  in  geiic-al,  that  a  Presbyterian  Minister 
will  be  a  true  Subject  to  none  of  them  in  the  Things  of 
Christ,  which  Things  what  they  are,  they  will  be  Judges 
themselves.  What  have  we  then  gotten  by  our  Deliver- 
ance from  the  Pope's  Tyranny,  if  these  petty  Men  shc- 
ceed  i.^  the  Place  of  it,  that  have  nothing  in  them  that 
can  be  beneficial  to  the  Publick,  except  their  Silence  ?  For 
their  Learning,  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  an  imperfect 
Knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  an  acquired  Readi- 
ness in  the  Scripture-Language,  with  a  Gesture  and  'J'one 
suitable  thereunto ;  but  oi  Justice  and  Charity  (the 
Manners  of  Religion)  thev  have  neither  Knowledge  nor 
Practice,  as  is  manilest  by  the  Stories  I  have  already  told 
you:  Nor  do  they  distinguish  between  the  Godly  and 
the  L'ngodly,  but  by  Conformity  of  Design  in  Men  of 
Judgement,  or  by  Repetition  of  their  Sermons  in  the 
common  Sort  of  l^eople. 

j^.  But  this  SulKnness  of  the  Scots  was  to  no  Pur- 
pose :  for  they  at  Westminster  enacted  the  Union  of  the 
two  Nations,  and  the  Abolition  of  Monarchy  in  Scot- 
land, and  ordained  Punishment  for  those  that  would 
transgress  that  Act. 

B.  What  other  Business  did  the  Rump  this  Year? 

»/4.  They  sent  St.  Johns  wd  Strickland  Ambassadors 
to  the  Hague,  to  olfer  League  to  the  United  Provinces, 
who  had  Audience  March  the  third.  St.  Johns  in  a 
Speech  shewed  those  States,  what  Advantages  they  might 
have  by  this  league  in  their  i'rade  and  Navigations,  by 
the  Use  of  the  English  Ports  and  Harbours.  The  Dutch, 
thou^^h  they  shewed  no  great  Forwardness  in  the  Busi- 
ness, yet  appointed  Commissioners  to  treat  with  them 
about  it.  But  the  People  were  generally  against  it,  call- 
ing the  Ami  assadors  and  their  Followers  (as  they  were) 
Traitors  and  Murdereis,  and  made  such  Tumults  about 
their  House,  that  their  Followers  durst  not  go  abroad  till 
tl.e  States  had  quieted  them.  The  Rump,  advertised 
hereof,  presently  recall'd  them.  The  Compliment  which 
St.  Johns  gave  to  the  Commissioners,  at  their  taking 
Leave,  is  worth  your  hearing.  You  havcy  said  he,  an 
Eye  upon  the  Event  of  the  j4j}airs  in  Scotland,  and 
therefore  do  rejuse  the  Fricudship  we  have  offered,    JSow 
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/  can  assure  i/ou,  tnaniy  in  the  Parlinmoit  n-ere  of  Opi-^ 
nion,  that  we  sliQuld  not  have  sent  any  Avibossadors  to 
you,  till  we  had  superated  those  Muiier.s  l-ctucen  thcrli 
and  that  King^  and  then  expected  your  Ambassadors  to 
us.  I  now  perceive  our  Error,  and  that  those  Gentle- 
inen  were  in  the  right.  In  a  short  lime  ijou  shall  Ace 
that  Business  ended ;  and  then  you  tvill  come  and  seek 
what  ive  have  freely  ojjered,  ivhen  it  shall  perplex  you 
that  you  have  refused  our  Proffer. 

B.  St.  Johns  was  not  sure  that  the  Scottish  Business 
would  end  as  it  did.  For  though  the  Scots  were  beaten 
at  Dunbar,  he  could  not  be  sure  of  the  Event  of  their 
entering  England,  which  happened  afterward. 

y/.  But  he  guess'd  well  t  for  within  a  Month  after  the 
Battle  at  Worcester,  an  Act  passed,  forbidding  the  im- 
porting of  Merchandise  in  other  than  English  ships;  The 
English  also  molested  their  Fishing  upon  our  Coast. 
They  also  many  times  searched  their  Ships,  (upon  Occa- 
sion of  our  War  with  France)  and  made  some  of  them 
Prize.  And  then  the  Dutch  sent  their  Ambassador  hither, 
to  desire  what  they  before  refused ;  but  partly  also  to  in- 
form themselves  what  Naval  Forces  the  English  had 
ready,  and  how  the  People  here  were  contented  with  the 
Government. 

B.  How  sped  they  ? 

y/.  The  Rump  shewed  now  as  little  Desire  of  Ag*  ce- 
ment as  the  Dutch  did  then;  standing  upon  Terms  never 
likely  to  be  granted  First  ;  lot  the  Fishing  on  the 
English  Coast,  that  they  should  no,  have-  it  without 
paying  for  it.  Secondly,  that  the  English  should  have 
freeTrn',  from  Middleburgh  to  Antwerp,  as  they  had 
before  their  Rebellion  against  the  King  of  Spain.  1  h'rd- 
ly,  they  demaiiucd  Amends  for  the  old  (but  never  to  be 
forgotten)  Business  of  Amboyna :  So  that  the  War  was 
already  certain,  though  the  Season  kept  them  from 
Action  till  the  Spring  following.  The  true  Qaarrel  on 
the  English  pan  was,  that  their  profler'd  Friendship  was 
scorned,  and  their  Ambassadors  aiFronted  •  On  the 
Dutch  part  was,  their  Grecdin  js  to  engross  all  Traffick, 
and  a  false  Estimate  of  our  and  their  own  Strength. 

Whilst  iliese  Thijigs  were  doing,  the  Relicks  of  the 
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War,  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  were  not  neglected, 
though  those  Nations  were  not  fully  pacified  till  two 
Vcars  after.  The  persecution  also  of  Royalists  still  con- 
tinued, amongst  whom  was  beheaded  one  Mr.  Love,  for 
holding  Correspondence  with  the  King. 

B»  I  had  thought  a  Presbyterian  Minister,  whilst  he 
was  such,  could  not  be  a  Royalist,  because  they  think 
their  Assembly  have  the  supreme  Power  in  the  1  hings  of 
Christ ;  and  by  consequence  they  are  in  England  (by  a 
Statute)  Traitors. 

A,  You  may  think  so  still :  for,  though  I  called  MrXove 
a  Royalist,  I  meant  it  only  on  account  of  the  one  Act,  for 
which  he  was  condemned.  It  was  he,  who  (during  the 
Treaty  at  Uxbridge,  preaching  before  the  Commissioners 
there),  said,  it  was  as  possible  for  Heaven  and  Hell,  as  for 
the  King  and  Parliament,  to  a>;ree.  Both  he  and  the  rest 
of  the  Presbyteriai  s  are  and  were  Enemies  to  the  King's 
Enemies,  that  is,  to  Cromwell  and  his  Fanaticks.  for  their 
cwn,not  for  the  King's,  Sake.  Their  Loyalty  was  like  that 
of  Sir  John  Hotham,  that  kept  the  King  out  of  Hull,  and 
afterwards  would  liave  betray '•!  the  same  to  the  Marquiss 
of  Newcastle.  These  Pret>byt'?rians,  therefore,  cannot  be 
rightly  called  Loyal,  but  rather  doubly  perfidious,  unless 
you  think,  that  as  two  Negatives  make  an  Affirmative, 
so  two  T  reasons  make  Loyalty. 

This  Year  also  were  reduced  to  the  Obedience  of  the 
Rump,  the  Islands  of  Sciily  and  Man,  and  the  Barbadoes, 
and  St.  Christophers.  One  Thing  fell-out  that  they 
liked  not,  which  was,  that  Cromwell  gave  them  Warn- 
ing to  determine  their  Sitting,  according  to  the  Bill  for 
I'riennial  Parliaments. 

B'  That,  1  think,  indeed  was  harsh. 

A.  In  the  Year  1G52,  Ivlay  the  14th,  began  the 
Dutch  War  in  this  manner :  Three  Dutch  Men  of  War, 
with  d/v^rs  ^v* ijrchants  from  the  Streights,  being  disco- 
vered bv  une  Capti.iri  Young,  who  commanded  some 
Englis'i  I'^rigates,  tiic  t.tid  Young  sent  to  their  Admiral 
to  bid  him  strike  his  Flag,  (a  Thing  usual'y  done  lA 
Acknov(  lodgment  of  the  English  Dominion  hi  the  narrow 
Seas)  wiiich  accordingly  he  did.  Then  came-up  the 
Vice-Adfflu-al,  and  being  called-to  ^  the  other  was,  to 
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take-down  his  Flag  j  he  answered  plainly,  '*  he  would 
not  :*•  but  after  the  Exchange  of  four  or  five  Broadsides, 
and  Mischief  done,  on  either  Part,  he  took  it  down : 
but  Captain  Young  demanded  also,  either  the  Vice- 
Ad  miral  himself,  or  his  Ship,  to  make  good  the  Damage 
already  sustained  :  To  which  the  Vice-Admiral  answer'd, 
that  he  had  taken -in  his  Flag,  but  would  defend  himself 
and  his  Ship.  Whereupon  Captain  Young  consulted 
with  the  Captains  of  his  other  Ships,  lest  the  Beginning 
of  the  War,  in  this  Time  of  Treaty,  should  be  charged 
upon  himself,  and,  Night  also  coming-on,  thought  fit  to 
proceed  no  farther. 

B.  The  War  certainly  began  at  this  Time  j  but  who 
began  it  ? 

v^.  The  Dominion  of  the  Seas  belonging  to  the  Eng- 
lish^ there  can  be  no  question  but  the  Dutch  began  it : 
and  "  that  the  said  Dominion  belonged  to  the  English,"  it 
was  confessed  at  fust  by  the  Admiral  himself  peaceably, 
and  at  last  by  the  Vice-Admiral,  after  some  fighting, 
taking-in  their  Flags. 

About  a  Fortnight  after,  there  happened  another  Fight 
upon  the  like  Occasion.  Van-Tromp,  with  forty-two 
Men  of  War,  came  to  the  Back  of  the  Goodwin-Sands, 
(Major  Bourne  being  then  with  a*  few  of  the  Parlia- 
ment's Ships  in  the  Downs,  and  Blake  wiih  the  rest  far- 
ther Westward }  and  sent  two  Captains  of  liis  to  Bourne, 
to  excuse  his  coming  thither.  To  whom  Bourne  re- 
turned this  Answer;  That  the  Message  was  civil,  but, 
that  it  might  appear  real,  he  ought  to  depart.  So  Tromp 
departed,  meaning,  Cnow  Bourne  was  satisfied,)  to  sail 
towards  Blake ;  and  he  did  so ;  but  so  did  also  Bourne, 
for  fear  of  the  worst.  When  Tromp  and  Blake  were 
near  one  another,  Blake  made  a  Shot  over  Tromp's 
Ship,  as  a  Warning  to  him  to  take-in  his  Flag.  This  he 
did  thrice,  and  then  Tramp  gave  him  a  Broadside,  and 
so  began  the  Fight ;  at  the  Beginning  whereof  Bourne 
came.in ;  and  it  lasted  from  two  o'Clock  till  Night,  the 
English  having  the  better,  and  the  Flag,  as  brefore,  mak- 
ing the  Quarrel. 

B.  What  needs  tl  ere,  when  both  Nations  were  hear- 
tily resolved  to  fight,  to  stand  so  much  upon  this  Com- 
plimeat  of  who  »hould  begin .?  k)r,  a$  \o  the  gaining  of 
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Friends  and  Confederates  thereby,  I  think  it  was  in  vain; 
seeing  that  Princes  anu  States  in  such  Occa^^ions  look,  not 
much  upon  the  Justice  oi  their  Neighbours,  but  upon 
their  own  Concernment  in  the  Event. 

^.  It  is  commonly  so ;  but  in  this  Ca'^c  the  Dutch 
(knowing  the  Dominion  of  the  narrow  Seas  to  hi  a  gal- 
lant Title,    and  envied   by  all  Nations  that  reach  the 
Shore,  and  consequently  that  they  were  likely  to  oppose 
it, )  did  wisely  enough  in  making  this  Point  the  Ground  of 
the  Quarrel.     After  this  fight,  the  Dutch  Ambassadors 
residing  in  England,  sent  a  Paper  to  the  Council  of  State, 
wherein  they  styled  this  last  Encounter  a  rash  Jction, 
and  affirmed  that  it  vas  done  without  the  Knowledge, 
and  against  the  Will,  of  their  Lords  the  States  General, 
and  desired  them  that  nothing  might  be  done  upon  it  in 
Heat,  which   might   become  irreparable.      The   Parlia- 
ment  thereupon   voted ;    1 .    That    the    States-General 
should  pay  the  Charges  they  were  at.  and  for  the  Da- 
mages they  sustained  upon  this  Occasion.     2.  That  this 
being  paid,  there  should  be  a  Cessation  of  all  Acts  of  Hos- 
tility, and  a  mutual  Restitution  of  all  Ships  and  Goods 
taken.     3.  And,  both  these  being  agrecd-to,  that  there 
should  be  made  a  League  bttween  the  two  Common- 
wealths.    These  Voces  were  sent  to  the  Dutch  Ambas- 
sadors in  unjiwer  to  the  said  Paper  ;  but  with  a  Pream- 
ble, sstting-forth  the   former  Kindnesses  of  England  to 
the  Netherlauds,  and  taking  Notice  of  their  new  Fleet  of 
3.50  Men  of  War,  without  any  other  apparent  Design 
than  the  Desu  action  of  the  English  F'leet. 
B.  What  Answer  u;ade  the  Dutch  to  this  ? 
A.  None.      1  romp  sailed  presently  into  Zealand,  and 
Blake  with  seventy  INlen  of  AVar  to  the  Orkney  islands, 
to  seize  iheir  Busses,  and  to  wait  for  five  Dutch  Ships 
from   the  East  Indies.     And  Sir  George  Ascue,  newly 
returned  fro-n  Barbadoes,    came  into  the  Downs  with 
fiiteen  Men  of  Wat-,  where  he  was  commanded  to  stay 
for  a  Recruit  cut  of  the  Thames. 

Tromp  being  recruited  now  to  120  Sail,  made  ac- 
count to  get-in  bttween  Sir  George  Ascue  and  the 
Mouth  of  the  River,  but  was  hindered  so  long  by  con- 
trarv  Winds,  that  me  Merchants  calling  for  his  Convoy, 
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he  could  stay  no  longer,  and  so  he  went  back  into  Hol- 
land, and  thence  to  Orkney,  where  he  met  with  the  said' 
five  East- India  Ships,  and  sent  them  Home.  And  then 
he  endeavoured  to  engage  with  Blake :  but  a  scdden  Storm 
forced  him  to  Sea,  and  so  dissipated  his  Fleet,  that  only 
forty-two  came  home  in  a  Body,  the  rest  singly,  as  well  as 
they  could,  Blake  also  came  home,  but  went  (irst  to 
the  Coast  of  Holland  with  nine  hundred  Prisoners,  and 
six  Men  of  War  taken,  which  were  Part  of  twelve  vi'hich 
he  found  and  took  guarding  their  Busses.  This  was  the 
first  Bout  after  the  War  declared. 

In  August  following  there  happened  a  Fight  between 
De  Ruitter,  the  Admiral  of  Zealand,  with  fifty  Men  of 
War,  and  Sir  George  Ascue  near  Plymouth,  with  forty, 
wherein  Sir  George  had  the  better,  and  might  have  got 
an  entire  Victory,  had  the  whole  Fleet  engaged.  What- 
soever was  the  Matter,  the  Rump  (though  they  rewarded 
him)  never  employed  him  after  his  Return,  in  their  Ser- 
vice at  Sea  ;  But  voted,  for  the  Year  to  come,  three  Ge- 
nerals, Blake  that  was  one  already,  and  Dean  and  Monk. 

About  this  Time  the  Arch-Duke  Leopold  besieging 
Dunkirk,  and  the  French  sending  a  Fleet  to  relieve  it. 
General  Blake  lighting  on  the  French  at  Calais,  and  taking 
seven  of  their  Ships,  was  Cause  of  the  Town's  Surrender. 

In  September  they  fought  again,  De  Wit  and  Ruitter 
commanding  the  Dutch,  and  Blake  the  English,  and  the 
Dutch  were  again  worsted. 

Again  in  the  End  of  November  Van  Trorap,with  eighty 
Men  of  War,  shewed  himself  at  the  back  of  the  Goodwin 
Sands ;  where  Blake,  though  he  had  with  him  but  forty, 
adventured  to  fight  with  him,  and  had  much  the  worst, 
and  (Night  parting  the  Fray)  retir*d  into  the  River  of 
Thames ;  whilst  Van  Tromp,  keeping  the  Sea,  took  some 
inconsiderable  Vessels  from  the  English,  and  thereupon 
(as  it  was  said)  with  a  Childish  Vanity,  hung-out  a  Broom, 
from  the  Main-top  mast,  signifying  that  he  meant  to 
sweejp  the  Seas  of  all  English  Shipping. 

After  this,  in  February,  the  Dutch  with  Van  Tromp 
were  encountered  by  the  English  under  Blake  and  Dean, 
near  Portsmouth,  and  had  the  Worst.  And  these  were 
«1I  the  Encounters  between  them  in  this  Year,  in  the 
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narrow  ?eas.    They  fought  also  once  at  Leghorn,  where 
the  Dutch  had  the  better. 

B.  I  see  no  great  Odds  yet  on  either  Side ;  if  there 
•w  ere  any,  the  English  had  it. 

A.  Nor  did  either  of  them  e'er  the  more  incline  to  Peace. 
For  the  Hollanders,  after  they  had  sent  Ambassadors  into 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  the  Hansiowns,  (whence 
Tar  and  Cordage  are  usually  had  ^  to  signify  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  War,  and  to  get  them  to  their  Party,  recalled 
their  Ambassadors  from  England  ;  and  the  Rump,  with- 
out Delay  gave  them  their  parting  Audience  ;  without 
abating  a  Syllable  of  their  former  severe  Propositions. 
And  presently,  to  maintain  the  War  for  the  next  Year, 
laid  a  Tax  upon  the  People  of  1 20,000/.  per  mensem, 

B,  What  was  done  in  the  mean  Time  at  home  ? 

u4.  Cromwell  was  now  quarrelling  with  (the  last  and 
greatest  Obstacle  to  his  Design)  the  Rump.  And  to  that 
End  there  came-out  daily  from  the  Army,  Petitions,  Ad- 
dresses, Remonstrances,  and  other  Fuch  Papers  :  Some  of 
them  urging  the  Rump  to  dissolve  themselves,  and  make 
Way  for  another  Parliament.  To  which  the  Rump,  un- 
willing to  yield,  and  not  daring  to  refuse,  determined  for 
the  End  of  their  sitting  the  Fifth  of  November  1654. 
But  Cromwell  meant  not  to  stay  so  long.  In  the  mean 
Time,  the  Army  in  Ireland  was  taking  Submissions,  and 
granting  Transportations  of  the  Irish,  and  condemning 
whom  they  pleas'd,  in  a  t'igh  Court  of  Justice  erected 
there  for  that  Purpose.  Amongst  those  that  were  exe- 
cuted, was  hang'd  Sir  Phelim  Oneale,who  first  began  the 
Rebellion. 

In  Scotland,  the  English  built  some  Citadels  for  the 
bridling  of  that  stubborn  Nation  :  And  thus  ended  the 
Year  1652. 

B.  Come  we  then  to  the  Year  1 653,  ■ 

j4.  Cromwell  wanted  now  but  one  Step  to  the  End  of 
his  Ambition,  and  that  was  to  set  his  Foot  upon  the  Neck 
of  this  long  Parliament,  which  he  did  the  23d  of  April, 
this  present  Year  1 653,  a  I'ime  very  seasonable.  For, 
though  the  Dutch  were  not  mastered,  they  were  much 
weakened  ;  and  what  with  Prizes  from  the  Enemy,  and 
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squeezing  the  Royal  Party,  the  Treasury  was  pretty  full, 
and  the  Tax  of  lliO.OOO/.  a  Month  began  to  cotne-in  ;  all 
which  was  his  own  in  right  of  the  Army. 

Therefore  without  more  ado,  attended  by  the  Major. 
Generals  Lambert  and  Harrison,  and  some  other  Officers, 
and  as  many  Soldiers  as  he  thought  fit.  he  went  to  the 
Parliament- House,  and  dissolved  them,  turned  them  our, 
and  locked-up  the  doors.  And  for  this  Action  he  was 
more  applauded  by  the  People,  than  for  any  of  his  Victo- 
ries in  the  War,  and  the  Parliament-Men  as  much  scorned 
and  derided. 

B.  Now  that  there  was  no  Parliament,  who  had  the 
supreme  Power  ? 

A,  If  by  Power  you  moan  the  Right  ^  qjovern,  nobody 
had  it :  if  you  mean  the  supreme  strc  ,  it  was  clearly 
in  Cromwell,  who  was  obeyed  as  Genci  ai  of  all  the  Forces 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

B.  Did  he  pretend  that  for  Title  ? 

A,  No  :  But  presently  after  he  invented  a  Title,  which 
was  this  ;  That  he  was  necessitated  for  the  Defence  of  the 
Cause,  for  which  at  first  the  Parliament  had  taken-up 
Arms,  (that  is  to  say,  rebelled)  to  have  Recourse  to  extra- 
ordinary Actions.  You  know  the  Pretence  of  the  long 
Parliament's  Rebellion  was  Salus  Popnii,  The  Safety  of 
the  Nation  against  a  dangerous  Conspiracy  of  Papists,  and 
a  malignant  Party  at  home,  and  that  every  Man  is  bound 
as  far  as  his  Power  extends,  to  procure  the  Safety  of  the 
whole  Nation  ;  (which  none  but  the  Army  were  able  to 
do ;  and  the  Parliament  had  hitherto  neglected)  was  it 
not  then  the  General's  Duty  to  do  it  ?  Had  he  not  there- 
fore Right  ?  For  that  Law  of  Salus  Populi  is  directed  only 
to  those  that  have  Power  enough  to  defend  the  People  i 
that  is,  to  them  that  have  the  supreme  Power. 

D.  Yes  certainly,  he  had  as  good  a  Title  as  the  long 
Parliament.  But  the  long  Parliament  did  represent  the 
People  ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  Sovereign  Power 
is  essentially  annexed  to  the  Representative  of  the  People. 

A.  Yes,  if  he  that  makes  a  Representative,  that  is,  (in 
the  present  Case)  the  King,  do  call  them  together  to  re- 
ceive the  Sovereign  Power,  and  he  divest  himself  thereof  j 
otherwise  not.     Nor  was  ever  the  lower  House  of  Parlia- 
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ment  the  Representative  of  the  whole  Nation,  but  of  the 
Commons  only  ;  nor  had  that  House  the  Power  to  oblige, 
by  their  Acts,  or  Ordinances,  any  Lord,  or  any  Priest. 

B.  Did  Cromwell  come-in  upon  the  only  Title  of  Salus 
Populi  ? 

A.  This  is  a  Title  that  very  few  Men  understand. 
His  way  was  to  get  the  Supreme  Power  conferred  upon 
him  by  Parliament.  Therefore  he  called  a  Parliament, 
and  gave  it  the  Supreme  Power,  to  the  end  that  they 
should  give  it  to  him  again.  Was  not  this  witty  ?  First 
therefore,  he  published  a  Declaration  of  the  Causes  why 
he  dissolved  the  Parliament^  The  Sum  whereof  was,  that, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  promote  the  Good  of  God's 
People,  they  endeavoured  (by  a  Bill  then  ready  to  pass) 
to  recruit  the  House,  and  perpetuate  their  own  Power. 
Next  he  constituted  a  Council  of  State  of  his  own  Crea- 
tures to  be  the  Supreme  Authority  of  England  ;  but  no 
longer  than  till  the  next  Parliament  should  be  called,  and 
met.  Thirdly,  he  summoned  142  Persons,  such  as  he 
himself,  or  his  trusty  Officers,  made  Choice  of :  the  great- 
est part  of  whom  were  instructed  what  to  do,  obscure 
Persons,  and  most  of  them  Fanaticks,  though  styled  by 
Cromwell,  Men  of  approved  Fidelity  and  Honesty.  To 
these  the  Council  of  State  surrendered  the  supreme  Au- 
thority y  and,  not  long  alter,  these  Men  surrendered  it  to 
Cromwell.  July  the  4th  this  Parliament  met,  and  chose 
for  their  Speaker  one  Mr.  Rous,  and  called  themselves, 
from  tliat  Time  forward,  the  Parliament  of  England :  but 
Crom\\ell,  for  the  more  Surety,  constituted  also  a  Coun- 
cil of  State,  not  of  such  petty  Fellows  as  most  of  these 
Mere,  but  of  himself,  and  his  principal  Officers.  These 
did  all  the  Business  both  publick  and  private,  making  Or- 
dinanccs,  and  giving  Audience  to  Foreign  Ambassadors. 
But  he  had  now  more  Enemies  than  before.  Harrison, 
who  v\as  the  Head  of  the  Fifth-Monarchy-Men,  laying- 
down  his  Commission,  did  nothing  but  animate  his  Party 
acainst  him  ;  for  which  afterwards  he  was  imprisoned. 
This  little  Parliament,  in  the  mean  time,  were  making  of 
Acts  so  ridiculous,  and  so  displeasing  to  the  People,  that 
it  was  thought  he  chose  them  on  Purpose  to  bring  all 
ruling  Parliaments  into  Contempt,  and  Monarchy  again 
into  Credit. 
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B.  What  Acts  were  these  ? 

j4i  One  of  them  was.  That  all  Marriages  should  be  Some  of  the  most 
made  by  a  Justice  of  Peace,  and  the  Danns  asked  three  remarkable  Act* 
several  Days  in  the  next  iVJarket ;  None  were  forbidden 
to  be  married  by  a  Minister,  but  without  a  Justice  of  Peace 
the  Marriage  was  to  be  void  :  So  that  divers  wary  Couples 
(to  be  sure  of  one  another,  howsoever  they  might  repent 
of  it  afterwards)  were  married  both  ways.  Also  they  abro- 
gated the  Engagement,  whereby  no  Man  was  admitted 
to  sue  in  any  Court  of  Law,  that  had  not  taken  it,  that  is, 
that  had  not  acknowledged  the  late  Rump. 

B.  Neither  of  these  did  any  flurt  to  Cromwell. 

J.  They  were  also  in  hand  with  an  Act  to  cancel  all 
the  present  Laws  and  Law  Books,  and  to  make  a  new  Code 
more  suitable  to  the  Humour  of  the  Fifth-monarchy-nien  J   ^l  i   j-    ^     t 
of  whom  there  were  many  in  this  Parliament.     Their  Te-  of  the  Ftju-Monar- 
net  being,  that  there  ought  none  to  be  Sovereign,  but  *:''>/  "«"»• 
King  Jesus,  nor  any  to  govern  under  him,  but  the  Saints. 
But  their  \uthority  ended  before  this  Ace  passed. 

B.  What  was  this  to  Cromwell  ? 

A.  Nothing  yet.  But  they  were  likewise  upon  an  Act, 
new  almost  ready  for  the  Question :  That  Parliaments 
henceforward,  one  upon  the  End  of  another,  should  be 
perpetual. 

B,  I  understand  not  this,  unless  Parliaments  can  beget 
one  another  like  Animals,  or  likr  thje  Pl.'cenix. 

A.  vVhy  not  like  the  Phoenix  ?  Caiutot  a  Firliamcnt 
at  the  Day  of  their  Expiration  send-out  Writs  for  a  new 
one? 

B.  Do  you  think  ih?y  wonld  not  r:\ther  summon 
themselves  anew,  and  to  savt-  tlie  Labour  of  coming-again 
at  Westminster,  sic  still  where  fhey  v,erc?  Or,  if  they 
simmion  the  Country  to  maKe  new  Elections,  p.nd  fbcn 
dissolve  themselves,  by  what  Autnority  shall  the  People 
meet  ia  thHr  County-Courts,  there  being  no  supreme 
Authority  standing  ? 

yl.  All  they  did  was  absurd,  though  they  knew  not  that.  ' 

Nor  did  the>  kno;v  this,  ••*  whose  Design  was  upon  the  So- 
vereignty:" the  Contriver  of  this  Act.  it  seems,  perceived  it 
not  J  but  Cromwell's  Party  in  the  Hous<;,!?aw  it  wellenoufjh. 
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And  therefore,  as  soon  as  it  was  laid,  there  stood-up  one 
of  the  Members,  and  made  a  Motion,  that,  since  the 
Commonwealth  was  like  to  receive  little  Benefit  by  their 
sitting,  they  should  dissolve  themselves.     Harrison,  and 
they  of  his  Sect,  were  troubled  hereat,  and  made  Speeches 
against  it ;  but  Cromwell's  Party,  of  whom  the  Speaker 
was  one,  left  the  House,  and,  with  the  Mace  before  them, 
went  to  Whitehall,  and  surrender 'd  their  Power  to  Crom- 
well, who  had  given  it  them.  And  so  he  got  the  Sovereignty 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and,  within  four  days  after,  viz, 
December  the  1 6th,  was  installed  Protector  of  the  three 
Nations,  and  took  his  Oath  to  observe  certain  Rules  of 
"governing,  engrossed  in  Parchment,  and  read  before  him : 
The  "Writing  was  called  the  Instrument  of  Government. 

B.  What  were  the  Rules  he  swore  to  ? 

/^.  One  was  to  call  a  Parliament  e\cry  third  Year,  of 
which  the  first  was  to  begin  September  the  3d  following. 

B.  I  believe  he  was  a  little  superstitious  in  the  Choice 
of  September  the  Sd,  becau.«?c  it  was  lucky  to  him  in  lfc50, 
and  1651,  at  Dunbar,  and  Worcester  ;  but  he  knew  not 
how  lucky  the  same  would  be  to  the  whole  Nation  in  I6J8 
at  Whitehall. 

yl.  Another  was.  That  no  Parliament  should  be  dis- 
solved, till  it  had  sitten  five  Months  j  and  those  Bills  that 
they  presented  to  him,  should  be  passed  by  him  within 
twenty  Days,  or  else  they  should  pass  without  him. 

A  third.  That  he  should  have  a  Council  of  State  of  not 
above  twenty-one,  nor  under  thirteen  ;  and  that  upon  the 
Protector's  Death,  this  Council  should  meet,  and  before 
they  parted  chuse  a  new  Protector.  There  were  many 
more  besides,  but  not  necessary  to  be  inserted. 

B.  How  went-on  the  War  against  the  Dutch  ? 

A.  The  Generals  for  the  English  were  Blake,  and  Dean, 
and  Monk ;  and  Van  Tromp  for  the  Dutch ;  between 
whom  was  a  Battle  fought  the  second  of  June  (which  was 
a  Month  before  the  Beginning  of  this  little  Parliament) 
wherein  the  English  had  the  Victory,  and  drove  the  Ene- 
mies into  their  Harbours,  but  with  the  Loss  of  General 
Dean,  slain  by  a  Cannon-shot.  This  Victory  was  great 
enough  to  make  the  Dutch  send-over  Ambassadors  into 
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England  in  order  to  a  Treaty  ;  lut  in  the  mean  time  they 
prepared,   and  put  to  Sea  another  Fleet,  which  likewise,  And  another  victory 
in  the  End  of  July,  was  defeated  by  General  Monk,  who  S'Jf  jlSy,  "olsl 
got  now  a  greater  Victory  than  before :  and  this  made 
the  Dutch  descend  so  far  as  to  buy  their  Peace  with  the 
Payment  of  the  Charge  of  the  War,  and  with  the  Acknow- 
ledgement, amongst  '•*!icr  Articles,  that  the  English  had 
the  Right  of  the  Flag.     This  Peace  was  concluded  in  xiie  Dutch  sue  for 
March,  being  th*e  End  of  this  Year  :  but  not  proclaimed  Peace,  and  obtain  it 
till  April ;  the  Money,  it  seems,  being  not  paid  till  then.    '"  ^P"''  '^^*- 

The  Dutch  War  being  now  ended,  the  Protector  sent 
his  youngest  Son  Henry  into  Ireland,  whom  also  some  Henry  Crorawell  w 
time  after  he  made  Lieutenant  there ;  and  sent  Monk  to  keep"  in  obe- 
Lieutenant- General  into  Scotland ;  to  keep  those  Nations  dience;  andCenc- 
in   Obedience.     Nothing  else   worth   remembering  was  scoKforThe '"'" 
this  Year  at   Home :  saving  the  Discovery  of  a  Plot  of  same  purpose. 
Royalists  (as  was  said)  upon  the  Life  of  the  Protector,  who 
all  this  while  had  Intelligence  of  the  King's  Designs  from 
a  Traitor  in  his  Courts,  who  afterwards  was  taken  in  the 
Manner*  and  killed. 

B,  How  came  he  into  so  much  Trust  with  the  King  ? 
/i.  He  was  the  Son  of  a  Colonel  that  was  slain  in  the 
Wars  on  the  late  King's  Side.  Besides,  he  pretended 
limployment  from  the  King's  loyal  and  loving  Subjects 
here,  to  convey  to  his  Majesty  such  Money  as  they,  from 
time  to  time,  should  send  him  for  his  Majesty's  use ;  and 
to  make  this  credible,  Cromwell  himself  caused  Money  to 
be  sent  to  him. 

The  following  Year,  r  654,  had  nothing  of  War,  but 
was  spent  in  Civil  Ordinances,  in  appointing  of  Judges, 
preventing  of  Plots,  (for  Usurpers  are  jealous )  and  in  ex- 
ecuting the  King's  Friends,  and  selling  their  Lands.  The  a  new  Parliament 
third  of  September,  according  to  the  Instrument,  the  Par-  Sl"enXr,'*ioM"'' 
liament  met,  in  which  there  was  no  House  of  Lords;  and 
the  House  of  Commons  was  made,  as  formerly,  of  Knights 
and  Burgesses  :  but  not  as  formerly,  of  two  Burgesses 
for  a  Borough,  and  two  Knights  for  a  County:  for  Bo- 
roughs for  tne  most  part  had  but  one  Rurgcs^,  and  some 
Counties  bix  or  seven  Knights ;  besides  there  were  twenty 

*  That  is  (as  1  bfiievv),  i/t  the  Fuct^  from  the  words  la  main 
d'veucrtf  coriupled  iutu  mainovrtf  muinoverf  und  manner. 
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Mertibers  for  Scotland,  and  as  many  ^o-  Ireland,  So 
that  now  Cromwell  had  ncrhiwp  else  to  do,  bn  to^hew  hLs 
Art  of  Govcrmr.erit  upon  six  C(-ach-Horscs  newly  pre- 
sented him  ;  whiib,  being  as  robclli  iis  a>:  himself,  threw 
him  out  of  the  Coach-box,   ar.d  almost  killed  him. 

B.  This  ParliameuD,  whicli  had  jicen  iiovv  Cromwell  had 
handled  the  two  former,  the  Long  one  and  the  Short  one, 
had  surely  leanied  the  \Vit  to  behave  themselves  better  to 
him,  than  those  had  dime. 

u4.  Yes,  espetiall  /  liow  that  Cromwell,  in  his  Speech 
at  their  fitst  jVieetlng,  hii  expressly  forbi'Iden  th.'m  to 
meddle,  either  with  the  Govcrnnicit  by  a  sin^jle  I'l  rson 
and  Parhament,  or  with  ilie  Militia,  or  .vitb  perprtuaiing 
of  Parliaments,  or  taking-away  Lib'^rty  oi  Con^ci(  nee  j  and 
told  til  em  also,  that  evt-ry  M^^mher  of  the  House,  before 
iliey  sat,  nmst  take  a  Recognition  of  his  Power  in  clivers 
Points.  W  hereupon  J  o^  abo.o  400,  there  app'^ared  not 
above  200  at  first  ;  thouf;h  ?fr;v  Wiirds,  some  icknting, 
there  s.t  about  300.  Again,  just  it  their  silting-down, 
lie  publ'shcd  some  Ordinances  of  !  is  own,  bearing  Date 
bciore  di<  ir  Meeting  ;  thai  they  might  see  he  took  his 
TliePailinmcntilors  own  Acfs  to  be  as  VLilid  r.s  theirs,  but  all  this  could  not 
make  them  know  theuiselves.  They  proceeded  to  the 
Debate  of  every  Article  ol  the  Recognition. 

B.  1  hey  fchould  have  dcoated  that  before  they  had 
taktn  u. 

.//.  But  then  they  would  never  have  been  suffered  to  sit. 

Cromwell  being  intormed  of  their  stubborn  Proceed- 
ings, and  out  of  Hope  ot  any  Supply  from  them,  dissolved 
ihem. 

Ail  that  passed  beside  in  this  Year  was  the  Exercise  of 
the  IhVh  Court  of  Justice  upon  some  Royalists  for 
Plois. 

In  ttic  Y'ear  1H5.',  the  English,  to  the  Number  of  near 
J 0,iK)C,  landed  in  l?i;oapiola  i;i  hope  of  the  Plunder  of 
the  Gold  uplI  Silver,  wlurcof  they  thought  there  was 
great  abuiuLuice  hi  the  Tov.n  of  Satito  Domingo;  but 
were  well  lAatcii  by  u  tt;w  Spar.iards;  aid  wjth  the  loss 
of  near  iOOO  Men,  W'Tt-i;ft  to  Jamaica  ai.d  possessed  it. 

This  Yoai  al.;o  the  Pa  v;i!  Pany  mad<^  another  /vtten)pt 
in  the  West;     juiti  prctla.mtd  ihdr  King,  Charles  the 

Second  ; 


Hot  I'finipl"  will  tlic 
I'lotcttoi's  desires. 


Tlic  Protector  t!i«- 

rdIx'n  tllflll.     J.llUi- 


He  inakrs  war  nnnlnst 
S|)ain,  and  sends  a 

attack  Ilis|  iini()!;> ; 
l)iif  with  >iit  >»ccp*s. 
Kill  tlir\  nl'icrwards 
take  Jamaica. 
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Second  ;  but,  few  Men  joining  with  them,  and  some  of 
their  Party  falling:-oT,  they  were  soon  suppressed,  and 
many  of  the  principal  Persons  executed. 

B  In  these  many  'nsurrections  the  Royalists,  though 
they  meant  well,  yet  thev  did  but  Disservice  to  the  King 
by  their  Impa;tience.  What  He>pe  had  they  to  prevail 
against  so  great  an  Army  as  th  Protector  had  ready  ; 
What  Cause  was  there  to  despair  of  seeing  the  Kin<;*s 
Business  done  better  by  the  Dissension  and  Ambition  of 
the  great  Con^manders  in  that  Army  ;  whereof  many  had 
the  Favour  to  be  as  well  esteemed  amongst  the  Soldiers  as 
Cromwell  himself? 

y^.  That  was   somewhat   uncertain.     The   Protector 
being  frustrated  of  his  Hope  of  Money  at  Santo  Domingo, 
resolved  to  take  from  the  Royalists  the  tenth  pai't  yearly 
of  their  Estates.     And  to  this  End  chitfly  he  divided  Eng-  r^,^^^  Protector  ap- 
land  into  eleven  Major-Generalships,  with  Commission  nointsaNinnberuf 
to  every  Major-General  to  make  a  Roil  of  the  Names  of  Maj<.r-c;ene.als  to 
ali  suspected  Persons  or  the  Kmg  s  Party,  and  to  receive  tions  ai?amst  Im  Go- 
the  tenth  part  of  their  Estates  within  his  Precinct ;  as  also  vcrmiunt.  in  octo- 
to  take  Caution  from  them  not  to  act  against  the  State ;    ^^' 
and  to  reveal  all  Plots  that  should  come  to  their  Know- 
ledge, and  to  make  them  engage  the  like  for  their  Ser- 
vants.    They  had  Commission  also  to  forbid  Horse-races 
and  numerous  Meetings  of  People,  and  to  receive  and 
account  for  this  Decimation. 

B.  By  this  the  Usurper  might  easily  inform  himself  of 
the  Value  of  all  the  Estates  in  England,  and  of  the  Be- 
haviour and  Affection  of  every  Person  of  Quality  j  which 
has  heretofore  been  taken  for  very  great  Tyranny. 

^.  The  Year  1656,  was  a  Parliament-Year  by  the  In- 
strument  of  Government.  Between  the  Beginning  of 
this  Year,  and  the  day  of  the  Parliament's  sitting, 
which  was  September  the  17ih,  these  Major- Generals 
resided  in  several  Provinces,  behaving  themselves  most  These  Major-Gpne- 
tyrannically.  Amongst  other  of  their  Tyrannies  was  caiiv'."'"'"'  '^'""''* 
the  over-awing  of  Elections,  and  making  themselves,  and 
whom  they  pleased,  to  be  returned  Members  for  the  Par- 
liament,  which  was  also  thought  to  have  been  a  part  of 
Cromwell's  Design  in  their  Constitution :  for  he  had  need 
of  a  gtiing  Parliament,  having  lately,  upon  a  Peace  made 
with  the  French,  drawn  upon  hiiuiielt  a  War  with  Spain. 

This 
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This  Year  it  was  that  Captain  Stainer  set  upon  the  Span- 
ish Plate-fleet,  being  eight  in  Number,  near  Cadiz,  whereof 
he  sunk  two  and  took  two,  there  being  in  one  of  them 
Two  Millions  of  Pieces  of  Eight,  which  amounts  to 
400,000/.  Sterling. 

This  Year  also  it  was  that  James  Nayior  appeared  at 
Bristol,  and  would  be  taken  for  Jesus  Christ.  He  wore 
his  Beard  forked,  and  his  Hair  composed  to  the  likeness 
of  that  in  the  Fblto  Santo ;  and  being  questioned,  would 
sometime  answer, — Tbou  say  est  it.  He  had  also  his 
Disciples,  that  would  go  by  his  Horse-side,  to  the  Mid- 
leg  in  Dirt.  Being  sent  for  by  the  Parliament,  he  was 
sentenced  to  stand  on  the  Pillory,  to  have  his  Tongue 
bored-through,  and  to  be  marked  in  the  Fore-head  with 
the  Letter  B,  for  Blasphemy,  and  to  remain  in  Bridewell. 
Lambert,  a  great  favourite  of  the  Army,  endeavoured  to 
save  him,  partly  because  he  had  been  his  Soldier,  and  partly 
to  curry  Favour  with  the  Sectarits  of  the  Army  ;  for  he 
was  now  no  more  in  the  Protector's  Favour,  but  meditat- 
ing how  he  might  succeed  him  in  his  Power. 

About  two  years  before  this,  there  appeared  in  Corn- 
wall a  Prophetess,  much  famed  for  her  Dreams  and  Visions, 
and  hearkened'to  by  many,  whereof  some  were  eminent 
Officers.  But,  she  and  some  of  her  Accomplices  being 
imprisoned,  we  heard  no  more  of  her. 

B.  I  have  heard  of  another,  one  Lilly,  that  prophesied 
all  the  Time  of  the  long  Parliament.  What  did  they 
do  to  him  ? 

-^.  His  Prophecies  were  of  another  kind ;  he  was  a 
"Writer  of  Almanacks,  and  a  Pretender  to  a  pretended  Art 
of  Judicial  Astrology  ;  a  mere  Cozener  to  get  maintenance 
from  a  Multitude  of  ignorant  People.  And,  no  doubt, 
he  would  have  been  called  in  question,  if  his  Prophecies 
had  been  any  way  disadvantageous  to  that  Parliament. 

B.  I  understand  not  how  the  Dreams  and  Prognosti- 
cations of  Madmen  (for  such  I  take  to  be  all  those  that 
foretell  future  Contingencies)  can  be  of  any  great  Disad- 
vantage to  the  Commonwealth. 

-rf.  Yes,  yes:  Know,   there  is  nothing  that  renders 
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human  Counsels  difficult,  but  the  Uncertainty  of  future 
Time,  nor  that  so  H'cll  directs  Men  in  their  Deliberations, 
as  the  F'reqiiht  of  the  Sequels  of  their  Actions ;  Prophecy 
being  many  times  the  principal  cause  of  the  arrival  of  the 
event  foretold.  If  upon  some  Prediction  the  People  should 
have  been  made  confident,  that  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his 
Army  should  be,  upon  a  Day  to  come,  utterly  defeated, 
would  nor  every  one  have  endeavoured  to  assist,  and  to 
desf;rvc  well  of  the  Party  that  should  give  him  that  de- 
feat ?  Upon  this  Account  it  was,  that  Fortune-tellers  and 
Astrologers  were  so  often  banished  out  of  Rome. 

'I'he  last  memorable  thing  of  this  year  was  a  Motion 
made  by  a  VI  ember  of  the  House,  an  Alderman  of  Lon- 
don, that  the  Protector  might  be  petitioned  and  advised 
by  the  House  to  leave  the  Title  oi  Proiector,  and  take 
upon  him  that  of  Kingr. 

B.  That  was  indeed  a  bold  motion,  and  which  would, 
if  prosperous,  have  put  an  Knd  to  many  Mciis  Ambition, 
and  to  the  Licentiousness  of  the  whole  Army.  I  think 
the  Motion  was  made  on  purpose  to  ruin  both  the  Protector 
himself,  and  his  ambitious  Officers. 

j1.  Ir  may  be  so.  In  the  Year  1657,  the  first  Thing 
the  Parliament  did  was  the  drawin^-up  of  this  Petition  to 
the  Protector,  to  take  upon  him  the  Government  of  the 
three  Nations,  with  the  Title  of  King,  As  of  other  Par- 
liaments, so  of  this,  the  greatest  Part  had  been  either  kept 
out  of  the  House  by  Force,  or  else  themselves  had  for- 
born  to  sit,  and  became  guilty  of  setting-up  this  King 
Oliver.  But  those  few  that  sat  presented  thar  Petition  to 
the  Protector,  April  the  ninth,  in  the  Baw.)  r-ting-House 
atWhitehall,  where  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington,  he  Speaker, 
used  the  first  arguments,  and  the  Protector  desired  some 
Time  to  seek  God,  the  Business  being  weighty.  The 
next  Day  they  sent  a  Committee  to  him  to  receive  his 
Answer :  which  Answer  being  not  very  clear,  they  pressed 
him  again  for  a  Resolution:  to  which  he  made  answer  in 
a  long  Speech,  that  ended  in  a  peremptory  Refusal;  and 
so,  retaining  still  the  Title  of  Protector,  he  took  upon  him 
the  Government  according  to  certain  articles  contain'd  in 

the  said  Petition. 

B. 
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B.  What  made  him  refuse  the  Title  of  ICing? 

A.  Because  he  durst  not  take  it  at  that  Time;  the 
Army,  (being  addicted  to  thtir  great  Officers,  and  amon^tt 
their  great  Officers  many  hoping  to  succeed  him,  and  the 
Succession  having  been  promised  to  Major- General  Lam- 
bert,) would  have  mutiny *d  against  him.  He  wjr  there- 
fore forced  to  stay  for  a  more  propitious  Conjjnclure. 

B,  What  were  those  Articles  ? 

A.  The  most  important  of  them  were,  first,  That  he 
would  exercise  the  Office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  under  the  Title  of  Protector,  and 
govern  the  same  according  to  the  said  Petition  and  Advice; 
and  that  he  would,  in  his  Life  time,  name  his  Successor. 

B.  I  believe  the  Scots,  when  they  first  rebell'd,  never 
thought  of  being  governed  absolutely,  as  they  were  by 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

ji  Secondly,  That  he  should  call  a  Parliament  every 
three  Years  at  farthest.  Thirdly,  Tl^at  those  Persons 
Tvhich  were  legally  chosen  Members,  should  not  be  secluded 
without  Consent  of  the  House.  ( In  allowing  this  <.'lause 
the  Protector  observed  not,  that  the  secluded  Members  of 
the  same  Parliament  are  thereby  re-admitted.)  Fourthly, 
The  Members  were  qualify'd.  Fif t  hly,  1  he  Power  of 
the  other  House  was  defined.  Sixrhly,  That  no  Law 
should  be  made  but  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Seventhly, 
That  a  constant  yearly  Revenue  of  a  INUUion  of  Pouads 
should  be  settled  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Army  and 
Navy }  and  SOO^OCXV,  for  the  Support  of  the  Government, 
besides  other  temporary  Supplies,  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  think  fit.  Eighthly,  That  all  the  Officers 
of  State  should  be  chosen  by  the  Parliament.  Ninthly^ 
That  the  Protector  should  encourage  the  Ministry. 
Lastly,  That  he  should  cause  a  Profession  of  Religion 
to  be  agreed-on,  and  published.  There  are  divers  others 
of  less  Importance. 

Having  signed  the  Articles,  he  was  presently,  with 
great  Ceremony,  installed  anew. 

B,  What  needed  that,  seeing  that  he  was  still  but 
Protector  ? 

c/4.  But  the  Articles  of  this  Petition  were  not  all  the  same 
with  those  of  his  former  Instrument.    For  now  there  was 
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to  be  another  House ;  and,  whereas,  before,  his  Council 
was  to  name  his  Successor,  he  b:icl  Power  now  to  do  it 
himself;  so  that  he  w?s  an  absolu:.e  Monarch,  and  might 
leave  the  Succession  to  hjs  Son,  If  he  would,  and  succes- 
sively, or  transfer  it  to  whom  he  ple;i:.od. 

The  Ceremony  being  ended,  tlie  Parliament  adjourned 
to  the  '^Oth  of  Jan  jary  following :  and  then  the  other 
House  also  sat  Tviih  theii  Fellows. 

The  House  of  Conimon^;  being  now  full,  took  little 
notice  of  the  other  House,  (whertin  there  were  not,  of 
sixty  Persons,  above  nine  Lords,),  but  fell  to  questionini; 
all  that  their  Fellows  had  dune,  during  the  Time  of  their 
S'?clu:  ion ;  whence  would  have  followed  the  Avoidance  of 
the  Power  newly  placed  in  the  Protector.  Therefore  going 
fothe  House  he  made  a  Speech  to  them,  ending  in  these 
Words  ;  Bij  the  living  God  I  must,  and  do,  dissolve  you. 
In  this  year  the  English  gave  the  Spaniard  another  great 
Blow  at  tSanta  Cruz,  not  much  less  than  that  they  had 
given  him  the  year  before  at  Cadiz. 

About  the  time  of  the  Dissolution  of  this  Parliament, 
the  Royalists  had  another  Design  against  the  Protector, 
which  was,  to  make  an  Insurrection  in  England,  the 
Kino-  being  in  Flanders,  ready  to  second  them  with  an 
Army  thence.  But  this  was  also  discovered  by  Treachery, 
and  came  to  nothing,  but  the  Ruin  of  those  that  were 
engaged  in  it ;  whereof  many,  in  the  Beginning  of  the 
next  Year,  were  by  a  High  Court  of  Justice  imprison'd, 
and  some  executed. 

This  Year  also  was  Major  General  Lambert  put  out  of 
all  Employments  ;  a  Man  second  to  none  but  Oliver  in 
the  Favour  of  the  Army.  But,  because  he  expected,  by 
that  Favour,  or  by  Promise  from  the  Protector,  to  be 
his  Successor  in  the  Supreme  Power,  it  would  have  been 
dangerous  to  let  him  have  Command  in  the  Army;  the 
Protector  having  designed  for  his  Successor  his  eldest  Son 
Richard. 

In  the  Year  J  658,  September  the  third,  the  Protector 
died  at  Whitehall ;  having,  ever  since  his  last  Establish- 
ment, been  perplexed  with  Fear  of  being  kill'd  by  some 
desperate  Attempt  of  the  Royalists. 

Being  importuned  in  his  Sickness  by  his  Privy-Council 
to  name  his  Successor,  he  nam'd  his  Son  Richard ;  who, 
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(cnccuragcd  thereunto,  not  by  his  own  Ambition,  but  by 
Fleetwood,  Dcsborough,  Thurloe,  and  others  of  his  Coun- 
cil,) was  content  to  take  it  upon  him.  And  presently 
Addresses  were  made  to  him  from  the  Armies  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  His  first  Business  was  the  charge- 
able and  splendid  Funeral  of  his  Father 

Thus  was  Richard  Cromwell  seated  in  the  Imperial 
Throne  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  Successor  to 
his  Father,  lifted-up  to  it  by  the  Officers  of  the  Army 
then  in  Town,  and  congratulated  by  all  the  Parrs  of  the 
Army  throughout  the  three  Nations  :  scarce  any  Garrison 
omitting  their  particular  Addresses  to  him. 

B.  Seeing  the  Army  approved  of  him,  how  came  he 
so  soon  cast  off? 

A.  The  Army  was  inconstant,  he  himself  irresolute, 
and  without  any  military  Glory.  And,  although  the 
two  principal  Officers  *  had  a  near  Relation  to  him,  yet 
neither  of  them,  but  Lambert,  was  the  great  Favourite  of 
the  Army;  and,  by  courting  Fleetwood  to  take  upon  him 
the  Protectorship,  and  by  tampering  with  the  Soldiers, 
he  had  gotten  again  to  be  a  Colonel.  He  and  the  rest 
of  the  Officers  had  a  Council  at  Wallingford>house, 
(where  Fleetwood  dwelt)  for  the  dispossesing  of  Richard, 
though  they  had  not  yet  considered  how  the  Nations 
should  be  governed  afterwards  :  for  from  the  Beginning 
of  the  Rebellion,  the  Method  of  Ambition  was  constantly 
this,  first  to  destroy,  and  then  to  consider  what  they  should 
set-up. 

li.  Could  not  the  Protector,  who  kept  his  Court  at 
Whitehall,  discover  what  the  Business  of  the  Officers, 
was  at  Wallingford-house  so  near  him  ? 

./4»  Yes ;  he  was  by  divers  of  his  Friends  inform'd  of 
it,  and  counsell'd  by  some  of  them,  (who  would  have  done 
it,)  to  kill  the  chief  of  them  :  but  he  had  not  Courage 
enough  to  give  them  such  a  Commission.  He  took  there- 
fore the  Counsel  of  some  milder  Persons,  which  was  to 
call  a  Parliament.    Whereupon   Writs  were  presently 
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*  Licutenant>General  Fleetwood,  who  had  married  his  sister,  Mrs. 
.Briduet  Iieton,  the  widow  of  Commissary-General  Ireton,  and  Major- 
General  Dcsborough,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  his  father  Oliver  Crom- 
well, the  late  Protector, 
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sent  to  those  that  were  in  the  last  Parliament  of  the  other 
House,  and  other  Writs  to  the  Sheriflfs  for  the  Election  of 
Kn'ghts  and  Bur^resses,  to  assemble  on  the  27th  of  Janu- 
ary following.  Elections  were  made  according  to  the  an- 
cient Manner ;  and  a  House  of  Commons  now  of  the 
right  English  Temper,  and  about  400  in  Number,  includ- 
ing twenty  for  Scotland,  and  as  many  for  Ireland,  being 
met,  they  take  themselves,  without  the  Protector  and 
other  House,  to  be  a  Parliament,  and  to  have  the  supreme 
Power  of  the  three  Nations. 

For  the  first  Business,  they  intended  the  Power  of  that 
other  House:  but  because  the  Protector  had  recommended 
to  them,  for  their  first  Bushiess,  an  Act  (already  drawn- 
up)  for  the  Recognition  of  his  Protectoral  Power,  they 
began  with  that;  and  voted,  (after  a  Fortnight's  Deli- 
beration) that  an  Act  should  be  made,  whereof  this  Act 
of  Recognition  should  be  part,  and  that  another  part  should 
be  for  the  bounding  of  the  Protector's  Power,  and  for 
the  securing  the  Privileges  of  Parliament,  and  the  Liberties 
of  the  Subject ;  and  that  all  should  pass  together. 

B.  Why  did  these  Men  obey  the  Protector  at  first,  in 
meeting  upon  his  only  Summons  ?  Was  not  that  as  full  a 
Recognition  of  his  Power  as  was  needful  ?  Why,  by  this 
Example,  did  they  teach  the  People  that  he  was  to  be 
obeyed,  and  then,  by  putting  Laws  upon  him,  teach  them 
the  contrary  ?  Was  it  not  the  Protector  that  made  the 
Parliament  ? — Why  did  they  not  acknowledge  their 
Maker  ? 

-^.  I  believe  it  Is  the^Desire  of  most  Men  to  bear  Rule : 
but  few  of  them  know  what  Title  one  has  to  it  more  than 
another,  besides  the  Right  of  the  Sword, 

B,  If  they  acknowledged  the  Right  of  the  Sword,  they 
were  neither  just,  nor  wise  to  opposathe  present  Govern- 
ment, set-up  and  approved  by  all  the  Forces  of  the  three 
Kingdoms.  The  Principles  of  this  House  of  Commons 
were,  no  doubt,  the  very  same  with  theirs  that  began  the 
Rebellion ;  and  would,  if  they  could  have  raised  a  suffici- 
ent Army,  have  done  the  same  against  the  Protector ;  and 
the  General  of  their  Army  would,  in  like  Manner,  have 
reduced  them  to  a  Rump  :  for  they  that  keep  an  army„ 
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and  cannot  master  ii,  must  be  subject  to  it  as  much  as  he 
that  keeps  a  Lion  in  his  House.  The  Temper  of  all  the 
Parliaments  since  the  Time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  has  been 
the  same  with  the  Temper  of  this  Parliament ;  and  will 
always  be  such,  as  long  as  Presbyterians  and  Men  of  de* 
mocratical  Principles  have  the  like  Influence  upon  the 
Elections. 

y/.  After  they  resolved  concerning  the  other  House  ; 
that  during  this  Parliament  they  would  transact  with  it, 
but  without  intrenching  upon  the  Right  of  the  Peers,  to 
have  Writs  sent  to  them  in  all  future  Parliaments.  These 
Votes  being  passed,  they  proceed  to  another,  wherein 
they  assun;f  to  themselves  the  Power  of  the  Militia.  Also 
to  shew  their  supreme  Power,  they  delivered  out  of  Prison 
some  of  those  that  had  been  (they  said)  illegally  committed 
by  the  former  Protector.  Other  Points  concerning  Civil 
Rights,  and  concerning  Religion,  very  pler.sing  to  the 
I*eople,  were  now  also  under  their  Consideration.  So 
that  in  the  End  of  this  Year,  the  Protector  was  no  less 
jealous  cf  the  Parliament  than  of  the  Council  of  Officers 
at '  \  alliugford-house. 
Dissensions  arise  l)c-  B.  1  hus  it  is,  when  ignorant  Men  will  undertake  Re- 
twecn  three  powerful  formation.     Here  are  three  Parties,  the  Protector,  the 

parties,  that  or  tlic       ,-»     »•  j     t        a  rr-t       ri  •  i 

Parliament,  and  the  Army.  The  Protector  agamst  the 
Parliament  and  Army,  the  Parliament  against  the  Army 
and  Protector,  and  the  Army  against  the  Protector  and 
Parliament. 

A.  In  the  Beginning  of  1659,  the  Parliament  passed 
divers  other  Acts  j  one  was  to  forbid  the  Meetings  in 
Covmci!  of  the  Army-Officers  without  Order  from  the 
Protector,  and  both  Houses.  Another,  That  no  Man 
shall  have  any  Command  or  Trust  in  the  Army,  who  did 
not  first  urder  ,.is  Ha..('.  en^^age  himself  never  to  interrupt 
aiiy  of  the  Members,  but  that  they  might  freely  meet  and 
debate  in  the  House.  And,  to  please  the  Soldiers,  they 
voted  to  take  presently  into  their  Consideration  the  Means 
of  payiiig  them  their  An.  ..rs.  but  whilst  they  were  con- 
sidering this,  the  Protector  (according  ro  the  first  of  those 
Acts)  forbad  tL.  Meeting  of  Officers  at  Wallinuicrd-nouse. 
7  his  made  the  CJoverunieiit,  (which,  by  the  Disagreement 
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of  the  Protector  and  the  Army,  was  already  loose,)  to  fall 
to  Pieces.  For  the  Officers  from  Wallingford-house,  with 
Soldiers  enough,  came-over  to  Whitehall,  and  brought 
with  them  a  Commission  ready-drawn  (giving  Power  to 
Desborough  to  dissolve  the  Parliament)  for  the  Protector 
to  sign ;  which  also,  his  Heart  and  his  Party  failing  him, 
he  signed.  The  Parliament  nevertheless  continued  sitting, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  Week,  the  House  adjourned  till  the 
Monday  after,  being  April  the  2  5th.  At  their  coming  on 
Monday  Morning,  they  found  the  Door  of  the  House 
shut-up,  and  the  Passages  to  it  filled  with  Soldiers,  who 
plainly  told  them  they  must  sit  no  longer.  Richard's 
Authority,  and  Business  in  Town,  being  thus  at  an  End, 
he  retired  into  the  Country,  where,  within  a  few  Days 
(upon  Promise  of  the  Payment  of  his  Debts,  which  his 
Father's  Funeral  had  made  great )  he  signed  a  Resignation 
of  his  Protectorship. 

B.  To  whom  ? 

y^.  To  Nobody.  But  after  ten  Days  Cessation  of  the 
Sovereign  Power,  some  of  the  Rumpers  that  were  in 
Town,  together  with  the  old  Speaker  Mr.  William  Lenthal, 
resolved  amongst  themselves,  and  with  Lambert,  Haslerig, 
and  other  Officers,  (who  were  also  Rumpers),  in  all  forty- 
two,  to  go  into  the  House,  which  they  did,  and  were,  by 
the  Army,  declared  to  be  the  Parliament. 

There  were  also  in  Westminster-hall  at  that  time,  about 
their  private  Business,  some  few  of  those  whom  the  Army 
had  secluded  in  1648,  and  who  were  called  the  secluded 
Members,  These,'knowing  themselves  to  have  been  elected 
by  the  same  Authority,  and  to  have  the  same  Right  to 
it,  attempted  to  get  into  the  House,  but  were  kept-out 
by  the  Soldiers.  The  first  Vote  of  the  Rump  re-seated 
was ;  That  such  Persons  as,  having  been  heretofore  Mem- 
bers of  this  Parliament,  have  not  sitten  in  this  Parliament 
since  the  Year  1648,  shall  not  sit  in  this  House,  till  farther 
Order  of  the  Parliament ;  and  thus  the  Rump  recovered 
their  Authority,  May  the  7th,  1659,  which  they  lost  in 
April,  1 653. 

B.  Seeing  there  have  been  so  many  Shiftings  of  the 
supreme  Authority,  I  pray  you,  for  Memory's  sake, 
repeat  them  briefly  in  Times  and  Order, 
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A.  First;  From  1640  to   1648,  when  the  Kin^  was 
murdered,  the  Sovereignty  was  disputed  between  King 
Charles  the  first  and  the  Presbyterian  Parliament.     Se- 
condly, from  1648,  to  1653,  the  Power  was  in  that  Part 
of  the  Parliament  which  voted  the  Trial  of  the  King,  and 
declared  themselves,  without  King  or  House  of  Lords,  to 
have  the  supreme  Authority  of  England  and  Ireland.    For 
there  were  in  the  Long  Parliament  two  Factions,  the  Pres- 
byterian and  the  Independent ;  the  former  whereof  sought 
only  the  Subjection  of  the  King,  not  his  Destruction  di- 
rectly ;  the  latter  sought  directly  his  Destruction,   and 
this  part  is  that  which  was  called  the  Rump.    Thirdly, 
from  April  the  '20th  to  July  the  4th,  the  supreme  Power 
was  in  the  Hands  of  a  Council  of  State  constituted  by 
Cromwell.     Fourthly,  from  July  the  4th  to  December 
the  1 2th,  of  the  same  Year,  it  was  in  the  Hands  of  Men 
called  unto  it  by  Cromwell,  whom  he  termed  Men  of  Fi- 
delity and  Integrity,  and  made  them  a  Parliament,  which 
was  called,  in  contempt  of  one  of  the  iVfembers,  Bare- 
bone's  Parliament     Fifthly,  from  December  the  12th, 
1653,  to  September  the  3d,  1658,  it  was  in  the  Hands 
of  Oliver  Cromwell ,  with  the  Title  of  Protector.    Sixthly, 
from  September  the  3d,   16'»8,  to  April  the  25th,  1659, 
Richard  Cromwell  had  it  as  Successor   to  his  Father. 
Seventhly,  from  April  the  25th,  1 659,  to  May  7tli,  of 
the  same  Year,  it  was  no  where.     Eighthly,  from  May 
the  7th,  1659,  the  Rump  which  was  turned  out  of  Doors 
in  J  653,  recovered  it  again,  and  shall  lose  it  again  to  a 
Committee  of  Safety,  and  again  recover  it,  and  again  lose 
it  to  the  right  Owner. 

B.  By  whom,  and  by  what  Art,  came  the  Rump  to  be 
turned-out  the  second  time  ? 

A.  One  would  think  them  safe  enough  ;  the  Army  In 
Scotland,  which,  when  it  was  in  London,  had  helped  Oli- 
ver to  put-down  the  Rump,  submitted  now,  begg'd  Pardon, 
and  promised  Obed'ence.  The  Soldiers  in  Town  had 
their  Pay  mended,  and  the  Commanders  every  where 
took  the  old  Engaj^ement,  whereby  they  had  acknowledged 
their  Authority  heretofore.  They  also  received  their 
Commissions  in  the  iiouse  itsQlf  from  the  Speaker,  who 
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was  Generalissimo.  Fleetwood  was  made  Lieutenant- 
Generai  with  such,  and  so  many,  Limitations,  as  v^ere 
thought  necessary  by  the  Rump,  that  remembered  how 
they  had  been  served  by  the  General,  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Also  Henry  Cromwell,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  hav- 
ing resigned  his  Commission  by  Command,  returned  into 
England. 

But  Lambert,  to  whom  (as  was  said)  Oliver  had  pro- 
mised the  Succession,  and  who  (as  well  as  the  Rump)  knew 
the  Way  to  the  Protectorship,  by  Oliver's  own  Foot-steps, 
was  resolved  to  proceed  in  it,  upon  the  first  Opportunity  : 
and  this  Opportunity  presented  itself  very  soon  after. 

Besides  some  Plots  of  Royalists,  ( whom,  after  the  old 
Fashion,  they  again  persecuted. )  there  was  an  Insurrection 
made  against  them  by  Presbyterians  in  Cheshire,  headed 
by  Sir  George  Booth,  one  of  the  secluded  Members;  they 
were  in  Number  about  3000,  and  their  Pretence  was  to 
obtain  a  free  Parliament.  There  was  a  great  Talk  of  an- 
other Rising,  or  Endeavour  to  rise,  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  at  the  same  time.  To  suppress  Sir  George  Booth, 
the  Rump  sent-down  more  than  a  sufficient  Army  under 
Lambert,  which  quickly  defeated  the  Cheshire  Party, 
and  recovered  Chester,  Liverpool,  and  all  the  other  Places 
they  had  seized.  Divers  also  of  their  Commanders,  in 
and  after  the  Battle,  were  taken  Prisoners,  whereof  Sir 
George  Booth  himself  was  one. 

This  Exploit  done,  Lambert,  before  his  Return,  caressed 
his  Soldiers  with  an  Entertainment  at  his  own  House  in 
Yorkshire,  and  got  their  Consent  to  a  Petition  to  be 
made  to  the  House,  that  a  General  might  be  set-up  in  the 
Army,  it  being  unlit,  as  they  alledged,  that  the  Army 
should  be  judged  by  any  Power  extrmsic  to  itself. 

B,  I  du  not  see  that  Unfitness. 

^.  Nor  I.  But  it  was  (as  I  have  heard)  an  Axiom 
of  Sir  Henry  \  ane's.  But  it  so  much  displeased  the 
Rump,  that  they  voted.  That  the  having  of  more  Generals 
in  the  Army  than  were  already  settled,  was  unncccbsary, 
burthensome,- and  dangerous  to  the  Commonwealth. 

h.  This  was  not  Oliver's  Method.  For,  though  this 
("heshire  Victory  had  been  as  glorious  as  that  of  Oliver 
at  Dunbar,  yrt  it  was  not  that  Victory  that  made  Oliver 
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General,  but  the  Resipjnation  of  that  great  Office  by  Lord 
Fairfax,  and  the  Proffer  of  it  to  Cromwell  by  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

^,  But  Lambert  thought  so  well  of  himself,  as  to  ex- 
pect it :  therefore,  at  his  Return  to  London,  he  and  other 
Officers,  assembling  at  Wallingford-house,  drew  their  Pe- 
tition into  Form,  and  called  it  a  Representation,  wherein 
the  chief  Point  was  to  have  a  General ;  but  many  others 
of  less  Importance  were  added ;  and  this  they  represented 
to  the  House  October  the  4th,  by  Major  General  Desbo- 
rough  :  and  this  so  far  forth  awed  them,  as  to  teach  them 
so  much  good  Manners  as  to  promise  to  take  it  presently 
into  Debate.  Which  they  did  ;  and  October  the  12th, 
having  recovered  their  Spirits,  voted  ;  That  the  Commis- 
sions of  Lambert,  Desborough,  and  others  of  the  Coun- 
cil at  Wallingford-house,  should  be  void,  //ew.  That 
the  Army  should  be  governed  by  a  Commission  to  Fleet- 
wood, Monk,  Haslerig,  Walton,  Morley,  and  Overton, 
till  February  the  12th  following.  And  to  make  this  good 
against  the  Force  they  expected  from  Lambert,  they  or- 
dered Haslerig  and  Morley  to  issue  Warrants  to  such 
Officers  as  they  could  trust,  to  bring  their  Soldiers  next 
Morning  into  Westminster,  which  was  done  somewhat 
too  late  i  for  Lambert  had  first  brought  his  Soldiers  thi- 
ther, and  beset  the  House,  and  turned  back  the  Speaker, 
who  was  then  coming  to  it :  but  Haslerig*s  Forces 
marching  about  St.  James's  Park-wall,  came  into  St. 
Margaret's  Church-yard  ;  and  so  both  Parties  looked  all 
Day  one  upon  another  like  Enemies,  but  offered  not  to 
fight,  whereby  the  Rump  was  put  out  of  possession  of 
the  House ;  and  the  Officers  continued  their  Meeting,  as 
before,  at  Wallingford-house. 

There  they  chose  from  among  themselves,  with  some 
few  of  the  City,  a  Committee,  which  they  called  a  Com- 
mittee of  Safety ;  whereof  the  Chief  were  Lambert  and 
Vane,  who,  with  the  Advice  of  a  General  Council  of 
Officers,  had  Power  to  call  Delinquents  to  Trial ;  to 
suppress  Rebellions  j  to  treat  with  foreign  States,  &c. 
You  sec  now  the  Rump  cut-off,  and  the  supreme  Power, 
*'hich  is  charged  with  Salus  Populi,  transferred  to  a 
Cpuugil  of  Officers.     And  yet  Lambert  hopes  for  it  in 
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the  End,  But  one  of  their  Limitations  was  *  That  they 
should  within  six  Weeks  present  to  the  Army  a  new 
Model  of  the  Government  ;  if  they  had  done  so,  do  you 
think  they  would  have  preferred  Lambert,  or  any  other,  to 
the  supreme  Authority  therein,  rather  than  themselves  ? 

B.  I  think  not.  When  the  Rump  had  put  into  Com- 
mission (amongst  a  few  others)  for  the  Government  of 
the  Army,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  Government  of  the  three 
Nations,  General  Monk,  already  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army  in  Scotland,  and  who  had  done  much  greater 
Things  in  this  War,  than  Lambert ;  how  durst  they  leave 
him  out  of  this  Committee  of  Safety  ?  or  how  could  Lam- 
bert think  that  General  Monk  would  foi-give  it,  and  not 
endeavour  to  fasten  the  Rump  again  ? 

yf.  They  thought  not  of  him :  his  Gallantry  had  been 
shewn  on  remoteStages,  Ireland  and  Scotland.     His  Am- 
bition had  not  appeared  here  in  their  Contentions  for  the 
Government  J  but  he  had  complied  both  with  Richard  and 
the  Rump,     A  fter  General  Monk  had  signified  by  Letter  General  Monk  dis- 
his  Dislike  of  the  Proceedings  of  Lambert  and  his  Fellows,  approves  the  violent 
they  were  much  surpnsed,  and  began  to  think  him  more  Army! and tsfoithful 
considerable  than  they  had  done  ;  but  it  was  too  late*  to  the  Parliamtnt. 

B.  Why  ?  His  Army  was  too  small  for  so  great  an 
Enterprize. 

yi.  The  General  knew  very  well  his  own,  and  their 
Forces ;  both  what  they  were  then,  and  how  they  might  be 
augmented,  and  what  generally  both  the  City  and  the  Coun- 
try wished-for,  which  was  the  Restitution  of  the  King  : 
which  to  bring-about  there  needed  no  more,  but  to  come 
with  his  Army,  (though  not  very  great,)  to  London  :  to 
the  doing  whereof  there  was  no  Obstacle  but  the  Army 
with  Lambert.  What  could  he  do  in  this  Case?  If  he 
had  declared  presently  for  the  Kingj  or  for  a  Free-Parli- 
ament, all  the  Armies  in  England  would  have  joined 
against  him,  and,  assuming  the  Title  of  a  Parliament, 
would  have  furnished  themselves  with  Money. 

General  ]SIonk,after  he  had  thus  quarrelled,  by  his  Letter, 
'.viih  the  Council  of  Oflicers,  secured,  first,  those  Officers 
ot  his  own  Army,  who  v.ere  Anabaptists,  and  therefore 
not  fo  be  trusted,  and  put  others  into  their  Places  j  and  then, 
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drawing    his  Forces    together,   marched   to    Berwick. 
Being  there,  he  indicted  a  Convention  of  the  Scots,  of 
whom  he  desired  that  they  would  take  Order  for  the  Se- 
curity of  that  Nation  in  his  Absence,  and  raise  some  Main- 
tenance for  his  Army  in  their  March.     The  Convention 
promised  for  the  Security  of  the  Nation  their  best  Endea- 
vours, and  raised  him  a  Sum  of  Money,  not  great,  but 
enough  for  his  Purpose,  excusing  themselves  upon  their 
present  Wants.     On  the  other  Side,  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  with  the  greatest  and  best  part  of  their  Army,  sent 
Lambert  to  oppose  him ;  but  at  the  same  time,  by  divers 
Messages  and  Mediators,  urged  him  to  a  Treaty ;  which 
he  consented-to,  and  sent  three  Officers  to  London,  to 
treat  with  as  many  of  theirs.    These  six  suddenly  conclud- 
ed, without  Power  from  the  General,  upon  these  Articles ; 
That  the  King  be  excluded ;  a  free  State  settled ;  the 
Ministry  and  Universities  encouraged,  with  divers  others. 
Which  the  General  liked  not,  and  imprisoned  one  of  his 
Commissioners  for  exceeding  his  Commission.     Where- 
upon another  Treaty  was  agreed-on  to  be  managed  by 
five  Commissioners  on   each   side.     But,  whilst  these 
Treaties  were  in  hand,    Haslerig,  a  Member  of   the 
Rump,  seized  on  Portsmouth ;  and  the  Soldiers  sent  by 
the  Committee  of  Safety  to  reduce  it,  instead  of  doing 
so,  entered  into  the  Town,  and  joined  with  Haslerig. 
Secondly,- The  City  renewed  their  Tumults  for  a  free  Par- 
liament.    Thirdly,  the  Lord  Fairfax,  a  Member  also  of 
the  Rump,  and  greatly  favourM  in  Yorkshire,  was  raising 
Forces  there  behind  Lambert,who  (being  now  between  two 
Armies,  both  of  which  were  his  Enemies,)  would  gladly 
have  fought  with  the  General.     Fourthly,  there  came 
News  that  Devonshire  and  Cornwall   were  listing   of 
Soldiers.     Lastly,  Lambert's  Army  ( wanting  Money,  and 
sure  they  should  not  be  furnished  from  the  Council  of 
Officers,  which  had  neither  Authority,  nor  Strength,  to 
levy  Money)   grew  discontented,   and  ("for  their  free 
(quarter)  were  odious  to  the  Northern  Countries. 

/?.  1  wonder  why  the  Scots  were  so  ready  to  furnish 
General  Monk  with  Mone^'i  for  they  were  no  Friends  to 
the  Rump? 

A.  1  know  not )  but  I  believe  the  Scots  would  have 
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parted  with  a  greater  Sum,  rather  than  the  English  should 

not  have  gone  together  by  the  Ears  amongst  themselves. 

The  Council  of  Officers  being  now  beset  with  so  many 

Enemies,  produced  speedily  their  Model  of  Government, 

which  was  to  have  a  free-Parliament,  which  should  meet 

December  the  lAth;  but  with  such  Qualifications  of  no 

King,  no  House  of  Eords,  as  made  the  City  more  angry 

than  before.     To  send  Soldiers  into  the  West,  to  suppress  Lambert's  Army  de> 

those  that  were  rising  there,  they  durst  not,   for  fear  of  s«'|8  '>'">.  and  the 

the  City ;  nor  could  they  raise  any  other  Army  for  want  of  cd'toTs'^authority. 

Money.     There  remained  nothing  but  to  break-  up  their  December  26, 1659. 

Meetings,  and,  quitting  Wallingford-house,  to  shift  for 

themselves. 

This  coming  to  the  Knowledge  of  their  Army  in  the 
North,  they  deserted  Lambert ;  and  the  Rump,  on  the 
26th  of  December,  again  took  possession  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

B.  Seeing  the  Rump  was  now  re-seated,  the  Business 
pretended  by  General  Monk  for  his  marching  to  London 
was  at  an  end. 

^.  The  Rump,  though  seated,  was  not  well-settled, 
but  (in  the  midst  of  so  many  Tumults  for  a  free  Parlia- 
ment) had  as  liiuch  need  of  the  General's  coming-up  now, 
as  before.  He  therefore  sent  them  Word,  that,  because  General  Monk 
he  thought  them  not  yet  secure  enough,  he  would  come-  niarches  to  Loudoo 
up  to  London  with  his  Army  ;  which  they  not  only 
accepted,  but  also  intreated  him  to  do  so,  and  vot-ed  him 
for  his  Services  1000/.  a- Year. 

The  General  marching  towards  London,  the  Country 
every  where  petitioned  him  for  a  free-Parliament.  The 
Rump,  to  make  Room  in  London  for  his  Army,  dislodged 
their  own.  The  General,  for  all  that,  had  not  let  fall  a 
Word  in  all  this  Time,  that  could  be  taken  for  a  Declara*- 
tion  of  his  final  Design. 

B,  How  did  the  Rump  revenge  themselves  on  Lambert  ? 

*4,  They  never  troubled  him :  nor  do  I  know  any  Cause 
of  so  gentle  Dealing  with  him.  But  certainly  Lambert 
was  the  ablest  of  any  Officer  they  had,  to  do  them  Service, 
when  they  should  have  means,  and  need,  to  employ  him. 
After  the  General  was  come  to  London,  the  Rump  i^ent 
to  the  City  for  their  Part  of  a  Tax  of  100,000/.  a  Month, 
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for  six  Months,  according  to  an  Act  which  the  Rump  had 
The  City  of  t.on(!on  made  formerly,  before  their  Disseizin  by  a  (^ommittce 

'Wishes  to  have  a  full    ©f  Safety.     Bur  the  City,  who  were  adverse  to  the  R  umn, 

aod  ffce  Pailiamejit.        ,,•'  t>t>i«  u^uu         iI 

and  keen  upon  a  Free  Parhament,  could  not  be  brought 

to  give  their  Money  to  their  Enemies,  and  to  Purposes 
repugnant  to  their  own.  Hereupon  the  Rump  sent  Order 
to  the  General  to  break- down  the  City-Gates  and  their 
Port-cullices,  and,  and  to  imprison  certain  obstinate  Ci- 
tizens. I'his  he  performed,  and  it  was  the  last  Service  he 
did  them 

About  this  Time  the  Commission,  by  which  General 
Monk,  with  others,  had  the  Government  of  the  Army 
put  into  their  hands  by  the  Rump,  ( before  the  Usurpation 
of  the  Council  of  Officers,)  came  to  expire  )  and  the  pre- 
sent Rump  renewed  it. 

B.  He  was  thereby  the  sixth  Part  of  the  General  of  the 
whole  Forces  of  the  Commonwealth.  If  I  had  been  as 
the  Rump,  he  should  have  been  sole  General.  In  such 
Cases  as  this,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  Vice  than  pinching. 
Ambition  should  be  liberal. 

ji*  After  the  puliing-down  of  the  City-Gates,  the  Ge- 
neral sent  a  Letter  to  the  Rump,  to  let  them  know  that 
that  Service  was  much  against  his  Nature,  and  to  put 
them  in  mind  how  well  the  City  had  served  the  Parliament 
throughout  the  whole  War. 

B.  That  was  very  true.  For  without  the  aid  of  the  City 
the  Parliament  could  never  have  made  the  War^  nor  the 
Rump  ever  have  murdered  the  King. 

A,  The  Rump  considered  not  the  Merit  of  the  City, 
nor  the  good  Nature  of  the  General.  They  were  busy. 
They  were  giving-out  Commissions ;  making  of  Acts  for 
Abjuration  of  the  King  and  his  Line,  and  for  the  old  En- 
gagement, and  conferring  with  the  City  to  get  Money. 
The  General  also  desired  to  hear  Conference  between 
some  of  the  Rump,  and  some  of  the  secluded  Members, 
concerning  the  Justice  of  their  Seclusion,  and  of  the  Hurt 
that  could  follow  from  their  Re-admission.  And  it  was 
-  granted.  And,  after  long  Conference,  the  General,  finding 
the  Rump's  Pretences  unreasonable  and  ambitious,  declared 
himself,  with  the  City,  for  a  Free-Parliament,  and  came  to 
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Westminster  with  the  secluded  Members,  (whom  he  had 
appointed  to  meet  and  stay  for  him  at  Whitehall)  and  re- 
placed them  in  the  House  amongst  the  Rumpers  ;  so  that 
now  the  same  Cattle  that  were  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1 6 10,  (except  those  that  were  dead,  and  those  that  went 
from  them  to  the  late  King  at  Oxford)  are  all  there  again. 

B,  But  this  (methinks)  was  no  good  Service  to  the 
King,  unless  they  had  learnt  better  Principles. 

y/.  They  had  learnt  nothing.  The  major  Part  was  novf 
again  Presbyterian.  *Tis  true  they  were  so  grateful  to 
General  Monk,  as  to  make  him  General  of  all  the  Forces 
in  the  three  Nations.  They  did  well  also  to  make  void 
the  Engagement ;  but  it  was  because  those  Acts  were 
made  to  the  Prejudice  of  their  Party.  But  they  re(Jalled 
none  of  their  own  rebellious  Ordinances,  nor  did  any  thing 
in  order  to  the  Good  of  the  present  King  :  but  on  the  con- 
trary they  declared  by  a  Vote,  that  the  late  King  began 
the  War  against  his  two  Houses. 

B.  The  two  Houses  considered  as  two  Persons,  were 
they  not  two  of  the  King's  Subjects  ?  If  a  King  raise  an 
Army  against  his  Subject,  is  it  lawful  for  that  Subject  to 
resist  with  Force,  when  (as  in  this  case)  he  might  have 
had  Peace  upon  his  Submission  ? 

/i.  They  knew  they  had  acted  vilely  and  sottishly ;  but, 
because  they  had  always  pretended  to  greater  than  ordi- 
nary  Wisdom  and  Godliness,  they  were  loth  to  confess  it. 
The  Presbyterians  now  saw  their  Time  to  make  a  Confes- 
sion of  their  Faith,  and  presented  it  to  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  to  shew  they  had  not  changed  their  Principles, 
which  (after  six  Readings  in  the  House)  was  voted  to  be 
printed,  and  once  a  Year  to  be  read  publickly  in  every 
Church, 

B.  I  say  again,  this  re-establishing  of  the  long  Parlia- 
ment was  no  good  Service  to  the  King. 

yi.  Have  a  little  Patience.  They  were  re-established 
with  two  Conditions.  One  to  determine  their  sitting 
before  the  End  of  March  ;  another  to  send-out  Writs  be- 
fore their  rising  for  new  Elections. 

B.  That  qualifies. 

J.  That 
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return  of  the  eldest 
ton  of  the  late  King, 
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liis  father's  Crown. 
May,  1660. 


ji»  That  brought'in  the  King ;  for  few  of  this  Long 
Parliament  (the  Country  having  felt  the  Smart  of  their 
former  Service)  could  get  themselves  chosen  again.  This 
?5*"fi!l!!."l'?I?i!!!*  New  Parliament  began  to  sit  April  25th,  lti60.  How 
soon  these  called-in  the  King;  with  what  Joy  and  Tri- 
umph he  was  received  ;  how  earnestly  his  Majesty  pressed 
the  Parliament  for  the  Act  of  Oblivion,  and  how  few 
were  excepted  out  of  it,  you  know  as  well  as  I. 

B,  But  I  have  not  yet  observed  in  the  Presbyterians 
any  Oblivion  of  their  former  Principles.  We  are  but  re- 
turned to  the  State  we  were  in  at  the  Beginning  of  the 
Sedition. 

^.  Not  so :  for  before  that  Time,  though  the  Kings 
of  England  had  the  Right  of  the  Militia  in  virtue  of  the 
Sovereignty,  and  without  Dispute,  and  without  any  par- 
ticular Act  of  Parliament  directly  to  that  Purpose;  yet 
now,  after  this  bloody  Dispute,  the  next  (which  is  the 
present)  Parliament,  in  proper  and  express  Terms,  hath 
declared  the  same  to  be  the  Right  of  the  King  only,  with- 
out either  of  his  Houses  of  Parliament;  which  Act  is 
more  instructive  to  the  People,  than  any  Arguments 
drawn  from  the  Title  of  Sovereign,  and  consequently 
fitter  to  disarm  the  Ambition  of  all  seditious  Haranguers 
for  the  Time  to  come. 

B,  1  pray  God  it  prove  so.  Howsoever,  I  must  con- 
fess, that  this  Parliament  has  done  all  that  a  Parliament 
can  do  for  the  security  of  our  Peace :  which  I  think  also 
would  be  enough,  if  Preachers  would  take  Heed  of  instill- 
ing evil  Principles  into  their  Auditory.  I  have  seen  in  this 
Revolution  a  circular  Motion  of  the  Sovereign  Power, 
through  two  Usurpers,  from  the  late  King  to  this  his  Son: 
for  ( leaving-out  the  Power  of  the  Council  of  Officers, 
which  was  but  temporary,  and  no  otherwise  owned  by 
them,  but  in  Trust)  it  moved  from  King  Charles  the  First 
to  the  Long  Parliament,  from  thence  to  the  Rump,  from 
the  Rump  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  then  back  again  from 
Richard  Cromwell  to  the  Rump,  thence  to  the  Long  Par- 
liament, and  thence  to  King  Charles  the  Second;  where 
long  may  it  remain ! 

j1.  Amen! 
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J.  Amen  !  And  may  he  have, as  often  as  there  shall  be 
need,  such  a  Gen' ral ! 

B.  You  have  tcld  me  little  of  the  General  ti^l  now  in 
the  End  ;  but  truly,  I  think,  the  bringing  of  his  little 
Army  intirely  out  of  Scotland,  ud  to  London,  was  the 
est  Stratagem  that  is  extant  in  History. 
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Mr,  THO  mas  HOBBES,  of  Malmesbury, 

ENTITLED 

BEHEMOTH, 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CAUSKS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WARS  OF 

ENGLAND  ; 

Which  seem  to  be  grounded  on  error.eoui  Opinions  concerning^ 
Civil  Government,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Monanhy 
of  England. 

As  Mr.  Hobbes  was  a  man  of  great  abili- 
ties and  learning,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  History  and  Forms  of  Government  of 
many  different  Nations,  both  ancient  and 
modern  ;   and  was  also,  as  I  believe,  a  very 
honest  man,  and  a  great  Lover  of  truth  ; — 
and,  as  he  lived  through  the  two  reigns  of 
King  James  the  first,  and  King  Charles  the 
first,   and   through   the  Interregnum   after 
King  Charles's  death,  to  the  Restoration  of 
King  Charles  the  second,  and  through  the 
next  following  eighteen  years  ; — and,  as  he 
was,  for  the  most  part,  resident  in  England 
during  the  ten  years  immediately  preceeding 
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the  Civil  War,  and  had  conversed  with  seve- 
ral of  the  most  eminent  persons  who  after- 
wards were  engaged  in  it,  both  on  the  King's 
side  and  that  of  the  Parliament ; — I  thonght 
he  was  a  writer  singnhirly  fit  to  be  consnlted 
and  cited  as  a  witness  of  the  several  events 
and  transactions  in  those  preceeding  years  of* 
King  Charles's  reign,  which  might  justly  be 
considered  as  the  causes  of  that  unhappy 
Contest;  and  I  therefore  resolved  tore-print 
this  work  of  his,  after  the  several  foregoing 
tracts  relating  to  the  same  Subject ;  which 
were  written  by  other  respectable  persons 
who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  events  which 
they  describe,  and  of  whom  some  had  been 
themselves  concerned  in  producing  them. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  differ  very  widely  from 
Mr.Hobbcs,  in  my  opinion  of  the  Merits  of 
the  two  contending  Parties,  and  consider 
the  King  as  having  been  the  unjust  Aggressor 
in  it,  and  the  Parliament  as  having  been  the 
chosen  Leaders  and  Directors  of  a  great 
part  of  the  People  in  defending  their  just 
and  antient  rights  and  privileges  against  the 
King's  repeated  and  long-continued  At- 
tempts, even  from  the  beginning  of  his 
reigij,  to  make  himself  an  AbsoiiUe  Monarch 
over  them,  I  think  it  will  be  proper,  in  order 
to  account  for  this  wide  diiference  of  opi- 
nion 
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nion  on  the  subject,  to  set-forth  fully  and 
distinctly  some  of  the  principal  opinions 
adopted  by  Mr.  llobbcs,  on  the  subject  of 
Civil  Government;  which,  if  they  were  all 
true,  wouUl  m fiord  just  grounds  for  several 
sharp  and  plausible  censures,  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  foregoing  tract,  he  passes  on  the 
conduct  of  this  celebrated  Parliament;  but 
which,  if  they  are  not  all  true,  would  make 
those  censures  appear  weak  and  unjust.  Three 
of  those  opinions  of  Mr.  Hobbes  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Civil  Government,  are  as  follows. 

His  first  Opinion  is,  'I'hat  all  Civil  Cioverh- 
ments  are  founded  on  the  consent  of  the 
People ;  who  enter  into  them  for  their  com- 
mon benefit,  in  the  protection  of  their  per- 
sons and  property  against  Violence  and 
Fraud,  and  Injuries  of  all  kinds.  And  for 
this  purpose  they  may  make  Laws,  and  cre- 
ate Magistrates  to  execute  them,  who  are 
authorised  to  employ  the  whole  power  of 
the  State  in  preventing  the  People  from 
committing  injuries  against  each  other,  and 
in  punishing,  according  to  the  Laws  estab- 
lished for  that  purpose,  the  persons  who 
commit  them.  And  in  these  civil  Societies, 
so  created  by  common  consent,  the  whole 
Power  of  the  State  may  (if  they  so  deter- 
mine) be  vested  in  one  man,  without  an/ 
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Council,  or  iAssembly,  of  Old  men,  or  of  Rich 
men,  or  of  Deputies,  or  Representatives 
chosen  by  the  Inhabitants  of  different  dis- 
tricts of  the  Country,  to  controul  him  ;  in 
which  case,  the  man,  so  chosen  for  their 
Governour,  would  be  an  Absolute  King,  or 
Monarch  :  or  it  may  be  vested  in  a  select 
Council  of  Old  men,  or  of  Rich  men,  or  in  a 
Council  elected  from  time  to  time  by  the 
People,  or  in  two  such  Councils;  in  which 
case  the  Society  would  be  a  Republick,  or 
Commonwealth  ;  or,  it  may  be  vested  in  one, 
or  in  two,  such  Councils,  together  with  a 
higher  Magistrate,  whose  consent  should  be 
necessary  to  every  new  Law,  or  important 
act  of  State,  in  order  to  it's  being  valid,  and 
carried  into  execution;  in  which  case. the 
Government  would  be  a  Mixt,  or  Limited, 
Monarchy, 

To  this  first  opinion  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  I 
readily  agree. — 

The  second  Opinion  of  Mr.  Flobbes  con- 
cerning Civil  Government,  is  this ;  to  wit, 
•*  That  an  Absolute  Monarchy ^  or  one  in 
which,  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Peo- 
ple, the  whole  Power  of  the  State,  both  ex- 
ecutive and  Legislative,  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  one  Man,  without  any  controul 
from  any  Senate,  or  Council,  or  Popular 
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Assembly,  whatsoever,  is  the  best  form  of 
Government  for  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
People,  that  ean  be  adopted.'* 
Now  to  this  opinion  I  can  by  no  means  assent. 
For  it  seems  to  me  a  very  strange  opinion 
for  any  Englishman,  (or,  indeed,  for  any  in- 
habitant of  any  other  Country,  that  has  not 
been  for  many  centuries  subjected  to  such  a 
form  of  Government,)  and  especially  for  a 
man  of  so  excellent  and  cultivated  an  Un- 
derstanding as  Mr.Hobbes  was, to  haveetiter- 
tained  for  a  single  moment.  For,  if  it  was  a 
true,  or  well  grounded,  Opinion,  it  would  fol- 
low, that  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco,  (»r  that  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
NerOj  (who  could  send  an  order  to  any  of 
his  Subjects  against  whom  he  had  taken  a  dis- 
like, to  put  himself  to  death  within  a  certain 
number  of  days,  unless  he  chose  to  be  put 
to  a  more  painful  death  by  some  Soldiers  of 
bis  Praetorian  Guards,  if  he  tailed  to  do  so ; 
and  who  did  send  two  such  orders,  the  one 
to  the  famous  Philosopher  Seneca,  who  had, 
some  years  before,  been  his  Pr£ece[)tor  ;  and 
theother  to  ThraseaVatus,  one  of  the  most  vir- 
tuous and  esteemed  citizens  of  Rome;  both 
which  Orders  were  obeyed;)  was  the  best  and 
happiest  form  of  Government  under  which 
men  could  live.  If  therefore  Mr.  Hobbes  did 
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really  think  this  form  of  Government  to  be 
the  best  possible  form  for  the  happiness  of 
the  People  living  under  it,  that  can  be 
adopted  (which  he  frequently  declares 
in  the  course  of  the  foregoing  tract  that  he 
did ;)  I  can  only  say  that  I  differ  greatly 
from  him  in  my  taste  for  Civil  Governments  ; 
and  so,  I  believe,  do  most  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  Fngland  at  the  present  day;  and 
so  likewise  did  the  Englishmen  of  his  time, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  first,  as  he 
frequently  declares  and  laments. 

The  third  Opinion  of  Mr.  Hobbes  upon 
this  subject  of  civil  Government  is  this,  to 
wit"  That  the  Government  of  Enoland.ever 
since  the  Norman  conquest,  and  even  since 
the  Union  of  the  seven  separate  Saxon 
Kingdoms  of  England  into  one  Monarchy, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Egbert,  or  of  his  grand- 
son, King  Alfred,  has  always  been  an  Abso' 
lute  Monarchy  ;  in  which  the  Kings  (though 
they  did,  indeed,  frequently  lissemble  their 
great  Councils,  or  Parliaments,  and  con- 
sulted them  about  the  great  measures  of 
State ;  such  as  making  new  Laws,  or  amend- 
ing old  ones,  raising  military  Forces  by 
Land  or  Sea,  and  imposing  ne^'*  taxes  on 
their  suhgects ;)  yet  were  .lot  oound  to  fol- 
low their  advice,  but  had  a  right  to  perform 
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all  those  high  acts  of  Government  by  tbeir 
own  single  authority,  without  the  consent, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  advice,  of  the  said 
Assemblies." 

Now  this  third  Opinion  of  Mr,  Hobbes 
appears  to  me  to  be  still  more  strange  and 
void  of  foundation,  than  his  foregoing,  or 
second  opinion  "  concerning  the  Excellence 
of  an  Absolute  Monarchy  above  every  othei 
form  of  Government,  from  its  greater  ten- 
dency to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple who  live  under  it."    For,  in  support  ol 
that  second  opinion,   it  might  be  alledged 
by  Mr.  Hobbes,  and  the  few  other  persons 
who  might  agree  with  him  in  adopting  it, 
•*  That  in  all  sorts  of  Governments  (whether 
Absolute   Monarchies,   or  limited  Monar- 
chieb,  or  Republicks  of  any  form,)  it  must 
be  expected,  from  the  frailty  of  human  na- 
ture,  that  some   abuses   of  Power  would 
sometimes    take    place,    by    which     some 
persons  in  the  Society  would  be  unjustly 
oppressed:  but  that  the  number  of  sufferers 
from  suchabusesof  Power  would,  probably, 
be  much  smaller  in  an  Absolute  Monarchy, 
than  in  a  Limited  Monarchy  or  a  Repub* 
lick;  in   which   latter  Governments   those 
abuses  would  often  produce  Civil  Wars,  at- 
tended with  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Citizens 
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or  Subjects,  on  both  sides ;  as  Mr.  HobbeS 
had  seen  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  Civil 
War  of  England.*'  But  with  respect  to  this 
third  opinion  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  which  related 
only  to  the  nature  of  the  Government  under 
which  the  people  of  England  had  lived  du- 
ring the  six  or  seven  centuries  preceeding  the 
Civil  War,  that  was  a  mere  question  of  fact, 
to  which  this  plausible  argument  in  favour 
of  Absolute  Monarchy  has  no  relation,  and 
which  can  only  be  determined,  like  other 
historical  facts,  by  the  testimony  of  histori- 
ans who  lived  in  England,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  during  those  centuries, 
and  by  the  records  of  Parliaments,  and  the 
Statutes,  or  Acts  of  Parliament,  passed  by 
the  Kings  of  England  conjointly  with  their 
Parliaments,  and  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
quests made  to  them  by  their  Parliaments, 
to  give  their  royal  assent  to  their  proposals, 
for  establishing  new  laws  or  Statutes^  or  for 
the  repeal,  or  amendment,  of  old  ones,  or  for 
the  imposing  of  new  Taxes  on  the  People, 
for  the  use  of  the  King,  and  the  benefit  of 
the  Publick.  And  of  these  Statutes,  or  Acts 
of  Parliament,  we  have  regular  Records  ever 
since  the  first  part  of  the  reign  of  KingHenry 
the  3d,  about  the  year  of  Christ  1240.  And 
iiiany  of  these  Statutes,  to  which  the  Kings 
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of  England  have  repeatedly  o-iven  their  as- 
sent, and,  more  particularly,  th^  famous  Sta- 
tute called  Magna  Charta^  or  the  Great  Chav' 
ter  of  England^  (which  is  saidto  have  been 
confirmed  by  different  Kings  of  England 
more  than  thirty  times)  are  made  in  express 
restraint  of  certain  powers,  -which  some  of 
them  had,  then  lately,  taken  upon  them, 
selves  to  exercise.  And  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this  weight  of  Historical  and  Legal 
Evidence  against  him,  Mr.  Hobbes  ventures 
to  assert  boldly  "  That  the  Government  of 
England  is  an  Absolute  Monarchy '*'R\ii^\ovf' 
ever>  hedeclarcs  at  the  same  time^that  almost 
all  the  people  of  England,  even  those  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  who  took  arms  on  the 
King's  side  in  the  Civil  War,  as  well  as  those 
who  sided  with  the  Parliament,  thought  that 
the  Government  of  England  was  not  an  Abso' 
lute,  hut  a  mii'd^  or  limited,  monarchy  " 

In  proof  of  his  having  made  this  declara- 
ration,  I  will  here  cite  two  or  three  passages 
from  his  foregoing  work. 

In  page  df)3,  speaking  of  the  Karl  of  Es. 
sex  (whom  the  Parliament  made  the  Gene- 
ral of  their  Army,)  he  has  these  words,  '*  He 
was  not  any  ways  addicted  to  Presbyterian 
doctrines,  or  to  other  Fanatick  Tenets  in 
Church  or  State ;     saving  only   that  he  was 
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carried-anay  by  the  stream^  in  a  maimer^  of 
the  whole  nation^  to  think  that  England  was 
7iot  an  Absolute,  but  a  mixt.  Monarchy  ;  not 
considering  that  the  supreme  Power  must 
always  be  absolute,  whether  it  be  in  the 
King  or  in  the  Parliament." 

So  here  we  see,  that  Mr.  Hobbes  sets-up 
his  own  opinion  "  That  the  Government  of 
England  was  an  Absolute  Monarchy"  in  oppo- 
sition to  what  he  calls  the  Stream  of  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  English  Nation,  who 
held  it  to  be  "  a  mixt,  or  limited.  Monarchy.** 
I  hope  the  readers  of  the  foregoing  work  of 
Mr.  Hobbes  will  join  with  me  on  this  occa- 
sion in  chusing  toswim  with  the  stream. 

As  to  the  last  assertion  of  Mr.  Hobbes, 
that  the  supreme  power  must  always  be 
absolute,  whether  it  be  in  the  King  or  in  the 
Parliament,"  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mere 
identical  proposition,  that  has  no  distinct 
meaning;  except  that  the  two  words  supreme 
and  absolute  are  synonymous  expressions,  or 
mean  the  same  thing.  The  Earl  of  Essex 
and,  with  him,  almost  the  whole  English 
nation,  thought  *'  that  neither  the  King 
without  the  Parliament,  nor  the  Parliament 
without  the  King,  had  the  supreme  power 
over  the  whole  nation ;  but  that  it  belonged 
to  the  King  and  Parliament  conjointly,  or 
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when  they  both  agreed  in  adopting  aa^ 
proposed  measure."  And  that  continues  stiH 
to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  nation. 

Another  passage  in  which  Mr.  Hobbes 
expresses  his  own  disapprobation  of  the 
opinion  "  that  the  government  of  England 
is  a  mixt  and  limited  Monarchy  ;"  but  at  the 
same  time  declares  that  the  said  opinion  is 
very  generally  received  in  England,  occurs 
in  page  567  in  the  following  words : 

"  Those  persons  who  gave  the  King  coun- 
sel, as  to  his  Declarations  in  answer  to  the 
Claims  and  Demands  of  the  Parliament,were 
'  averse  to  absolute  monarchy^,  as  also  to  abso- 
lute democracy t  or  aristocracy;  (all  which 
governments  they  esteemed  tyranny ;)  and 
were  in  love  with  a  sort  of  monarchy, 
which  they  used  to  praise  by  the  name  of 
a  mixt  monarchy^  though  it  were,  indeed,  no- 
thing but  pure  anarchy, ** 

The  persons  alluded^a  in  this  passage 
were  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  (who  was,  after  the 
Restoration,  made  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng* 
land  and  Earl  of  Clarendon)  and  the  royal- 
ists who  adopted  t'lis  political  principles, 
and  acted  under  his  direction.  It  is  now 
well  known  that  Sir  Edward  Hyde  was  the 
person  who  drew-up  almost  all  those  Decla- 
rations of  the  kinsr,  in  answer  to  the  Claims 
and  Demands  of  the  Parliament ;  and  they 
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are  composed  with  great  art  and  ability  ; 
though  they  are  not  satisfactory  to  those  wlio 
think  (as  I  do)  tliat  the  Parhanient  was 
perfectly  justifiable  in  the  eye  of  truth  and 
reason,  and  upon  the  principles  of  self-de- 
fence,  in  taking-up  arms  as  they  did,— not 
with  a  design  to  dethrone  the  King,  and 
change  the  government  from  a  Monarchy 
into  a  Commonwealth — but  to  prevent 
the  King  from  revoking  and  annulling 
all  those  excellent  laws  for  the  protection  of 
publick  liberty,  which  he  had  lately  been 
prevailed-upon  to  assent-to  ;  which  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  he  would  have  done 
as  soon  as  possible.  For,  if  he  had  not 
entertained  such  a  design,  he  would  not 
have  refused  to  reside  near  his  parliament 
at  Westminster,  but  would  have  continued 
to  transact  publick  business  hi  conjunction 
with  them  ;  and,  more  especially,  would  have 
been  eager  to  take  speedy  and  vigorous 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  bloody 
Popish  rebellion  then  raging  in  Ireland ;  and 
would  have  consented  to  a  Bill  in  Par- 
liament that  had  been  proposed  to  him  in 
the  preceeding  month  of  February,  lb41-42, 
for  vesting  the  Militia  of  England  in  the 
hands  of  diverse  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen 
of  sound  and  good  affections  to  publick  Li- 
berty 
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berty  and  the  Protestant  religion,  who  ueie 
named  in  the  Bill  itself  with  his  approbation 
and  suggestion,  to  be  the  Lords- Lieutenants 
and  Deputy-lieutenants  of  the  Militia  of  the 
several  counties  ; — which  good  things  if 
he  had  done,  instead  of  retiring  from  his 
Parliament  to  the  North  of  England,  and 
raising  a  little  army  there,  under  the  name 
and  pretence  of  a  Guard  for  his  person^  there 
would,  probably,  have  been  no  civil  war. 

Almost  all  the  censures  passed  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Parliament,  in  the  course  of 
the  foregoing  work  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  are 
derived  from  the  second  and  third  Opinions 
above  mentioned  as  having  been  entertained 
by  him,nameiy,"that  an  Absolute  Monarchy 
is  the  best  of  all  possible  governments ;"  and 
"  that  the  English  government  in  the  reign 
of  King  Charles  the  First,  was  an  Absolute 
Monarchy  ;"  which  opinions  are,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,almost  universally  throughout  Eng- 
]and,considered  as  very  erroneous:  and  there- 
fore the  censures  derived  from  them  must  be 
groundless  and  undeserved.  But  there  are 
many  observations  in  this  work  that  are 
unconnected  with  those  two  opinions,  and 
are  full  of  trutli  and  useful  Information. 
The  sentiments  of  thePresbyterian  ministers, 
the  Papists,  the  Independents,  the  Anabap- 
tists 
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tists,  and  other  Sectaries ;  the  pretensions 
made  by  them  to  spiritual  power  j  the  nature 
of  heresies,  and   the  history  of  them  ;  are 
clearly   and  justly  described   in  page  458, 
459»460,&c.to466;  and  the  Pope's  claims  to 
power  over  temporal  princes;  theProhibitipn 
of  n  arriage  in  priests;  the  Institution  of 
Auricular  confession  of  sins  to  a  priest;  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation ;  the  Institu- 
tion of  Orders  of  Preaching  Friars;  and  the 
Institution  of  Universities  and  Schools  of 
Disputation ;  (all  which  Institutions  had  a 
tendency  to  encrease  the  power  of  the  Pope, 
and  were  made  for  that   purpose)  are  set- 
forth  in   pa^es  467,  4^8,  kc.  to  472 :  The 
Suppression  of  theP^pe's  Authority  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  ; 
the  Reformation  of  the  church  of  England, 
in  the  reign  of    King  Edward  the  Sixth ; 
the  State  of  the  Papists  in  the  reigns  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  the  First ; 
are  set-forth  in  pages  473,  474,  475:   And 
the  eff''  cts  of  publishing   the  Bible  in  an 
English  translation,  so  that  it  might  be  read 
by  all  the  people  ;  wliich  had  given  rise  to 
a  number  of  new  Sects  in  i^Ugion  ;  and  the 
growth  of  the  power  of  the  Presbyterians  in 
England  ;  aud  the  manner  of  preaching  of 
the  Presbyterian  ministers;  9xe  let^forth  in 
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pages  476,  477,  &c.  to  480.  And,  in  like 
manner,  in  all  the  following  part  of  the  work 
after  page  480,  much  useful  and  entertaining 
historical  matter  will  be  found,  together 
with  many  lively  and  judicious  remarks 
upon  it,  except  when  they  receive  a  tinge 
of  error  from  the  author's  unhappy  predi^ 
lection  for  the  government  of  an  Absolute 
Monarch.  I  therefore  hope  that  this  work 
of  Mr.  Hobbes,  (which,  I  believe,  has  not 
been  often  printed,  and  is  not  very  generally 
known)  will  be  thought  by  my  readers  to  be 
not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  this  Collection 
of  Tracts,  written  by  contemporary  authors, 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  Civil  War,  not- 
withstanding his  unfortunate  attachment  to 
a  form  of  government  so  little  suited  to  the 
general  taste  of  Englishmen. 
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THE    INTEREST  OF  ENGLAND 


STATED: 


OR, 


A  FAITHFUL  AND  JUST  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AIMS  OF 
ALL  PARTIES  NOW  PRETENDING. 

DISTINCTLY  TREATING  OF  THE  DESIGNMENTS 

or 

THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICK. 

THE  ROYALIST. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN. 

THE  ANABAPTIST. 

THE  ARMY. 

THE  LATE  PROTECTOR. 

THE  PARLIAMENT. 

With  their  Effects  in  respect  of  themselves,  of  one 
another,  and  of  the  Publick, 

CLSAKLY   ETIDENCINO 

The  uoavoydable  Ruine  upon  all  from  longer  contest ; 

AND 

Offering  an  Expedient  for  the  composure  of  the  respectire  Differ- 
ences ;  to  th<>  seeuritjf  and  advantage^  not  only  of  erery  «ing/« 
tnttrettf  but  to  the  bringing  solid,  lastingi  Peate  unto  the  Nation. 
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N.  B.  This  Tract  is  thought  to  have  been  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
John  Fell,  who  was  afterwards  the  celebnied  Dean  of  Christ- 
church  College,  in  Oxford,  and  likewise  Bishop  of  Oxford.  S«f  tb« 
Biographia  Britannicaj  in  the  article  John  Ftll. 
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THE 


INTEREST  OF  ENGLAND  STATED, 


TO  have  a  thorough  sense  of  our  present  Sufferings, 
and  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  inevitable  ruine,  which 
our  divisions  (if  not  composed)  will  brina;  upon  the 
Publirk  ;  as  it  is  a  matter  of  little  difficulty  in  its  self, 
80  (is  it)ofvery  inconsiderable  use.  That  which  would 
be  more  behoveful,  were  to  find-out  an  Expedient^  for 
the  alleviating  the  ills  we  now  feel,  and  the  prevention 
of  those  we  fear  ;  both  of  which,  having  been  by  se- 
veral means,  during  a  long  tract  of  time,  in  vain  at. 
tempted,  the  case  is  now  by  many  given-over,  as  incu- 
rable. But,  upon  serious  Consideration,  it  appears,  that 
not  the  Malignity  of  our  Disease  has  occasioned  those 
miscarriages,  but  the  ill  application  of  remedies  has 
done  it.  In  particular,  that  men  have  not  either  de- 
sired to  know,  or  to  remove,  the  distempers  of  the  Pub- 
lick,  but  laboured  to  throw-off  their  single  and  imme- 
diate pressures,  and,  to  that  end,  endeavoured  to  ad- 
vance the  party  they  adhered-to,  and  to  beat-down  all 
others  j  whereby  it  came-about,  that  Divisions,  instead 
of  Composure,  have  still  grown  wider ;  and  passionate 
Hates,  instead  of  being  allayed,  have  risen  higher, 
and  been  more  exasperated.  But,  it  being  certain,  that 
the  real  good  of  the  Nation,  consists  not  in  the  private 
benefit  of  single  Men,  but  the  advantage  of  the  Pub- 
lick  ;<  and  that  is  made-up,  not  by  the  Welfare  of  any 
one  Party,  but  of  all }  'tis  evident,  that  the  only  meant 
to  procure  the  general  good,  must  be  commensurate 
unto  the  whole  Community  ;  looking  u|jon  all  persons, 
not  as  Heads,  or  Partisans,  of  any  private  Faction  or 
Interest,  but  ai  Members  of  the  Nation ;  and  the  pre- 
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tensions  of  sin§:le  Men,  or  Parties,  however  numerons, 
are  only  so  far  forth  to  be  pursued,  as  they  advance  the 
other  general  Interest^  Which  being  laid-down  as  evi- 
dent and  certain  truth,  the  next  consideration  will  be, 
what  are  the  Interests  of  all  the  several  Parties  of  the 
Nation  now  on  foot,  and  what  the  Ptiblick  Interest  is; 
that  so  discovery  may  be  made  how  consistent  the 
private  aims  are,  both  among  themselves,  and  with  the 
general:  and  also  how  possible  it  is  to  find-out  an  Expe- 
dient, for  the  atchievement  of  the  common  good. 
If  we  take  a  view  of  the  several  pretensions,  carried- 
siL'n?oftheflifferent  on  in  the  Nation  apart,  we  shall  find  the  most  consi- 
TVtif s  ia  the  Na-  jjerable  to  be,  the  Roman-Catholick,  the  Royalist,  the 
Presbyterian,  the  Anabaptist,  the  Army,  the  Protecto- 
rian,  and  that  of  the  Parliament. 

1.  'Tis  ihe  Roman-Catholick's  aim  not  only  to  ab- 
rogate the  Penal  Laws,  and  become  capable  ofall  em- 
ployments in  the  Common-wealth  ;  but  to  introduce 
his  Religion,  to  restore  the  Rights  of  the  Church,  and 
utterly  eradicate  all  that  he  esteems  Heresie. 

2.  *Tis  the  Royalist's  desire  to  bring-iti  the  King  as  a 
Conquerour,  to  recover  tbcir  losses  in  the  late  War, be 
rendered  capable  of  civil  employments,  and  have  the  for- 
mer Government  of  the  Church. 

3.  *Tis  the  Presbyterian's  desire  to  set-up  his  disci- 
pline, to  have  the  Covenant  re-inforced,  and  only  such 
as  take  it,  to  be  employed  in  Church  or  State  ;  to  be 
indemnified  in  reference  to  what  they  have  done,  and 
secured  of  what  they  possess. 

4.  'Tis  the  wish  of  the  Baptized  Churches,  that  there 
might  be  no  Ecclesiastical  Government  of  any  kind, 
nor  Ministerial  function,  or  provision  for  it ;  and  that 
onely  persons  so  minded,  should  be  capable  of  employ- 
ment;  likewise  to  be  indempnified  for  what  they  had 
done. 

5.  'Tis  the  aim  of  the  Array,  to  govern  the  Nation, 
to  keep  themselves  from  being  disbanded,  or  engaged 
in  war,  to  secure  their  pay,  and  to  be  indempnified  for 
all  past  action. 

6.  'Tis  the  desire  of  the  Family  of  the  late  Protec- 
tor  to  establish  the  Heir  of  his  House,  that  they  may 
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rule  him,  and  he  the  Nation,  and  so  both  preserve  and 
advance  themselves. 

7.  'Tis^hewish  of  the  present  Parliament,  (as  far 
as  they  have  one  common  design )  to  continue  them- 
selves in  'absolute  power,  by  the  sper^ous  name  of  a 
popular  Government ;  to  new-model  and  divide,  and, 
at  last,  fake-down,  the  Army  ;  and,  finally,  under  the 
pretence  of  a  Committee  of  Parliament,  or  Council  of 
State,  set-up  an  Oligarchy,  resembling  that  of  the  thir- 
ty Tyrants  in  Athens. 

Lastly,  'Tis  the  general  Interest  of  the  Nation  to  es- 
tablish the  ancient  fundamental   Laws,   upon   which 
every  one's  propriety  and  liberty  are  built,  to  settle  Re- 
ligion, to  procure  a  general  indemnity  for  all  actions 
past,  to  revive  their  languishing  and  almost  dead  trade, 
gain  an  alliance  with  our  neighbour  Staten ;  to  put  the 
Government  in  such  hands,  as,  besides  present  force, 
can  plead  a  legal  title  to  it ;  into  the  hands  of  such 
with  whose  private  interest  that  of  the  publick  not  only 
consists,  but  in  which  'tis  necessarily  involved ;  which 
likewise  does  least  contradict  the  aims  of  particular 
parties.     Lastly,  the  hands  of  such,  whose  counsel  is 
fit  to  direct  in  matters  of  deliberation,  and  courage  fit 
to  vindicate  the  injuries  of  the  Nation. 

Having  impartially  proposed  the  several  Interests 
that  each  Party  designs  to  itself,  we  come  now  to  con- 
sider how  far  they  are  attainable;  or,  if  attained,  how 
consistent  with  the  publick  benefit ;  next,  how  consis- 
tent with  that  of  all  other  parties  respectively  ;  and,  in 
fine,  how  productive  of  the  real  benefit  of  themselves. 
First,  as  to  the  Roman-Catholick  pretensions  of  re- 
storing to  the  Pope  his  ancient  revenue  and  jurisdic- 
tion, and  to  the  Church  all  that  was  alienated  in  Henry 
the  Eighth's  time,  'tis  no  way  feizable ;  the  Perquisites 
of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  the  payments  to  the  Pope, 
being  greater  than  our  Contributions  so  much  com- 
plained-of  j  and  the  impossibility  of  restitution  of 
Church-Lands  is  plain  from  what  was  done  in  Queen 
Marie's  days,  when  the  greatest  zealots  for  that  profes- 
sion chose  rather  to  throw  their  Beads  into  the  fire, 
than  resign  their  conveyances  of  Abby-land.     Then 
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•n,  'tis  visibly  the  mine  of  all  other  par- 
ties; Queen  Marie's  reformation  by  fire  and  faofgot, 
with  all  the  terrors  of  the  IiiquiRition,  being  insepara- 
ble attendants  on  it.  Now,  the  bulk  of  the  Nation 
being  possest  of  the  usage  they  should  have  from  the 
Roman  Calholicks  if  they  prevailed,  besides  all  other 
Antipathies  deeply  radicated  in  the  minds  of  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Nation:  it  is  morally  impossible 
it  should  ever  be  introduced  without  a  foreign  force 
of  such  strength  as  to  make  an  absolute  conquest; 
which  would  .involve  the  whole  Nation,  and  the  Pa- 
pists themselves,  in  one  common  ruire :  The  sword  not 
dtJtinguishtHg  the  Catholick  from  the  Heretic ki  and 
having  onely  this  kindness  for  its  friends,  to  send  them 
speedily  to  Heaven,  tvhen  the  others  uere  designed  for 
Hell'*',  and  this  the  Catholirks  were  sensible  of  in  the 
invasion  of  88,  assuring  the  Queen  of  as  great  fidelity 
as  she  could  expect  from  any  of.  her  Protestant  Sub- 
jects. 
The  Royaliit  Party.  Secondly,  the  Royalist  pretension  of  having  the  King 
an  absolute  Conqueror,  as  it  would  destroy  the  Inte- 
rests of  all  parties  that  have  appeared  against  him  or 
his  Father,  would  infringe  the  liberties  of  the  English 
Subjects  in  general,  and  in  fine,  oppress  the  Cavalier 
himself.  Besides,  it  is  no  way  attainable  by  that  party, 
being  inconsiderable  both  in  number  and  warlike  pre- 
parations to  the  rest :  yet  farther,  should  he  so  prevail, 
the  looking-back  for  restitution  of  all  damages  past  in 
so  many  years,  were  utterly  against  bis  Interest,  and 
would  torfeit  the  most  absolute  victory:  no  power 
being  retained  by  violence,  however  acquired  thereby. 
And  in  those  terms  of  difficulty,  the  setting-up  the  pri- 
mitive Government  of  the  Church,  at  least  in  its  full 
height,  agaitifst  so  great  a  multitude  of  eager  Dissen- 
ters, according  to  probability  will  net  stand. 

Thirdly,  the  Presbyterian  aim  of  seiting-up  his 
Discipline,  has  the  former  inconveniences,  with  the 
addition  of  some  others  ;  for,  besides  that  its  rise  must 
be  the  overthrow  of  all  other  parties,  which  are  more 

*  Tlie  very  words  of  a  Spanish  Frier,  when  demanded  what  they  would 
do  with  the  Eoghsh  Catbolicks  in  IdbS. 
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considerable  in  the  Nation  then  themselves;  that  rigid 
Government  no  ways  complies  with  the  genius  of  the 
Nation,  nor  the  frame  of  our  Municipal  Laws :  which 
the  late  King  was  well  aware  of,  when  he  conceded  to 
the  setting  of  it  up  for  three  years,  being  fully  satisfied 
how  effectual  an  argument  the  experience  of  that  short 
time  would  be  to  perswade  the  Nation  to  endure  so 
galling  and  lieavy  a  yoak  no  longer.  As  to  the  point 
of  Indempnity,  that  is  secured  sufficiently  in  the  pre- 
ceeding  paragraph  ;  for,  if  the  Cavaliers,  who  are  the 
great  sufferers,  must  have  no  reparations  (as  I  am  con- 
fident they  expect  none)  there  is  no  other  party  else  to 
fear  the  making  any ;  and,  as  the  Case  now  stands  in 
the  Church,  the  late  discouragements  for  learning  have 
left  so  small  a  store  of  persons  fit  for  Ecclesiastical  em- 
ployments, that  Livings  will  want  Scholars  of  what 
party  soever,  and  be  scarce  supplied;  and  not  Scholars 
be  destitute  of  Livings. 

Fourthly,  the  pretensions  of  the  Baptised  Churches  The  Baptized 
have  no  less  inconvenience  attendmg  them :  as  first.  Churches, 
importing  the  ruin  of  all  other  professions  of  religion ; 
the  adherents  to  which  are  evidently  not  only  the  most 
numerous,  but  infinitely  the  most  substantial  part  of  the 
nation ;  then,  if  attained,  they  cannot  possibly  subsist, 
it  being  a  maxim  in  policy,  that  Religion  is  the  cement 
of  Government,  without  a  publick  profession  of  which, 
and  the  maintenance  of  Learning  and  Ministry,  Athe- 
ism and  disorder  must  needs  break- in.  Withal,  they 
having  no  temporal  Government,  either  in  a  single 
person,  or  community,  to  which  even  themselves  would 
unanimously  submit,  they  cannot  incorporate  into  a 
civil  society  of  any  kind.  Lastly,  the  practices  in 
Germany  by  the  Anabaptists  there ;  their  cruelty,  and 
all  manner  of  disorder;  their  taking-away  all  property 
of  Estates^  founding  it  in  Grace  and  Saintship,  with  the 
hard  treatment  which  the  Papists  in  Ireland  have 
found,  and  the  Presbyterian  Scots  in  the  North  part  of 
the  same  kingdom,  have  lately  received  from  that  party, 
make  all  other  parties  infinitely  dissatisfied  in  their 
acquiring  any  power  over  them. 

Fifthly,  as  to  the  Army's  governing  the  Nation,  I  The  Army. 
shall  not  insist  on  the  inconsiderableness  of  their  num- 
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bftr,  or  the  intolerableness  of  being:  ruled  by  the  itvord, 
Ac.  There  needs  no  more  be  said, but  that  a  few  weeks 
since,  they  so  plainly  saw  the  imposRibilitv  of  it»  that 
thcv  were  content  to  put  the  power  *  into  the  hands  of 
those  persons  whom  they  had  most  hiie^hly  di<(obli^ed 
of  all  men,  and  whose  interest  visibly  it  was,  (and 
always  will  be)  to  pull  them  down ;  not  knowing  other- 
wise how  to  dispose  either  of  themselves,  or  the  power 
they  had  taken  from  the  Protector,  and  the  former  Par- 
liament ;  nay,  the}'  are  now  content  to  have  their  officers 
thrown-out  after  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  those  that 
remain,  forced  io  take  commissions  from  their  new 
Masters,  and  old  Enemies,  which  are  to  last  but  for  a  few 
months,  and  may,  possibly,  be  takeii-away  before  many 
davs  pass  over.  In  the  mean  time  awed  with  the  ex- 
clusion from  idempnity,  as  also  with  the  raising  county- 
troops,  and  new.  militias,  which,  «vhatever  is  pretended^ 
are  designed  only  to  check  and  curb  them  ;  likewisie, 
their  Arrears  so  pitifully  satisfied,  that  (hey  seem  rather 
a  jeer  than  a  payment.  And  yet  they  choose  to  submit 
to  all  this  rather  than  venture  the  confusion  of  assuming 
the  power  into  their  own  hands. 

6.  The  pretensions  of  the  Protectorian  Interest,  are 
now  so  low,  so  odious  ;  and,  what  is  worse  than  that,, 
ridiculous  to  the  nation,  the  several  Members  of  the 
Family  having  been  false  to  one  another,  and  their 
♦  Richard  Cromwell,  best  friends,  and  the  late  Heir  *  having  in  his  person 
betrayed  so  much  folly  and  cowardice,  (two  ingrcKlients 
which  would  destroy  any  Government,)  it  would  be 
impertinent  to  shew  that  it  cannot  be  acquired,  or,  if 
possibly  returned,  could  not  be  settled;  and  of  the 
unattainableness  of  their  design,  the  old  Protector 
himself  would  be  further  evidence,  whose  successes 
.and  repute  in  the  world  gave  him  advantages  far  before 
those  any  of  his  Line  can  hope  to  have;  and  yet  we 
see,  he  could  never  get  that  title  he  so  much  thirsted- 
for ;  and,  if  he  had  gained  it,  (which  it  is  credibly 
reported,  he  designed  upon  that  very  day  he  died^  it  is 
visible  to  prudent  men,  how  fatal  it  would  have  been, 
even  to  him.  But  lastly,  how  far  it  would  be  from  the 
Interest  of  the  Nation,  to  espouse  such  a  quarrelj  as 
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the  maintenance  of  such  a  Family,  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes:  let  tHem  be  judges,  who  in  their  addresses 
solemnly  promised  to  do  so,  aiid>  within  a  few  weeks 
after,  utterly  deserted  it. 

7.  The  remnant   Parliamentary  Interest,  is   of  the  The  Party  of  the 
nature, that  rises  merely  bv  the  Army's  favour,  and  can  Commonwealth-Par- 
stand  only  on  its  ruin,  and  the  Nation's.     Its  place  of  ''^■"*'*^' 
right  is  so  thin,  that  a  sober  person  would  be  ashamed 
to  own  it ;  they  being  (to  pass  by  other  failaiices)   long 
ago,  legally  dissolved  in  the  death  of  the  King;   after,         j^  g^ 
appareiitly  at  least,  (having  been)  made  uufree  bv  the 
seclusion  of  their  Members;  and  lastly,  actually  dis- 
solved by  the  late  Protector ;  which  was  acknowledged 
by  as  many  Members  against  themselves  as  sat  in  the 
intermediate  Parliaments;  especially  in  the  last,  which 
wus  called  upon  the  old  national  account,  and  had  the  ThatoftheProtec- 
authority  of  the  Act  for  a  triennal  Parliament  to  ground  tor,  Richard  lom- 
their  convention.     And  now,  to  compleat  the  T\ranny  '^^^' 
and  Usurpation,  this  carcase  *  of  a  Parliament,  dead 
many  years  ago,  being  conjured-up  from  its  ashes  and 
rottennesss,  b)  the  omnipotence  of  the  Army,  continues 
the  old  seclusion  still,  and  fills  not  up  the  vacant  places ; 
nay,  so  far  from  filling-up,  that  its  primary  aim   is  to 
overthrow  the  constitution  of  Parliaments;  aiid,  though 

*  It  appears  by  this  passage  that  thisCominon-weatth-Parliament,  con* 
sisting  of  a  remnant  ot  the  famous  long  Parliament  that  met  at  West< 
minster  oh  the  Sd  of  November,  l640,  and  conducted  the  Civil  War  with 
King  Charles  the  First,  was  at  this  time,  July  20,  nr  21,  1659,  spoken-of 
with  great  slight  and  contempt  on  account  of  the  small  number  .of  persons       -  ' 
of  which  it  was  composed,  after  the  forcible  seclusion  of  a  great  majority  of 
its  members  in  December,  l648,  by  the  army,  to  mal<e  way  for  the  trial 
and  execution  of  King  Charles  the  First.    And  on  the  I  ith  of  the  month 
of  February,  in  the  following  year,  1659-60,  upon  the  reconciliation  of 
General  Monk  and  bis  army  with  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common- 
Council  of  the  City  of  London,  after  having  execu-ed  some  severe  or* 
ders  given  him  by  the  Parliament  against  their  rights  and  privileges, 
which  had  highly  incensed  them,  they  received  the  name  of  the  Rump 
Parliament,  by  which  they  are  often  called  by  Historians     Dr.  Skinner, 
in  his  Life  of  General  Monk,  (which  contains  a  \ery  exact  account  of  the 
several  steps  taken  by  him  to  brin|-about  the  Restoration  of  King  Charles 
the  Second,)  informs  us  of.lhis  circumstance  in  these  v^nids, '*  But.  be> 
fore  this,  the  apprentices  and  common  people,   in  dete:>tition  of  the 
Juncto,  to  whom  they  had  given  this  night  the  lasting  name  of  t/ie  Rump 
Parliament,  had  tet  all  the  bells  in  the  city  oa  ringing,  and  kindled  bou* 
files  in  every  street,  which  continued  nil  morning,  and  this  Saturday 
ni^ht,  February  U,  was  called  Tht  JRoasting  oj  the  Mump."    Chapter 
xTiii,  Section  ix. 
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it  pretends  to  popularity,  dares  not  refer  itself  to  the 
free  votes  of  the  people.  Nor  may  they  hope  to  fool 
the  Nation  with  promises  of  not  out-fiHing  a  prefixt 
time,  or  with  their  Rotations  and  Fantastical  Elections, 
which  are  no  way  grounded  on  the  people's  choice,  and, 
besides,  lay  no  foundation  of  Settlement,  as  being  un- 
practicable  ;  and,  what  is  more,  when  settled,  may  be 
varied,  both  by  their  present  contrivers,  and  by  those 
future  persons  that  shall  be  chosen  ;  and  lastly,  by  the 
Army,  without  whose  licence  nothing  is  valid,  or  of 
force.  In  short,  its  pretensions  are  far  more  destructive 
to  the  Nation,  than  even  the  Protectorian  are,  it  being 
better  to  submit  to  the  last,  and  serve  the  ends,  of  one 
Family  than  of  twelve,  or  thirty,  or  whatever  number 
the  Oligarchy  fixes,  Its  subsistence  depending  meerly 
upon  this  Army,  whose  visible  Interest  it  is  to  dissolve 
them,  they  cannot  possibly  bring-about  their  ends  ;  for 
should  they  take-down  this,  and  modell  a  new  Army, 
the  Interest  of  that  Army  would  be  the  same,  though 
the  men  were  changed  ;  and  the  mutual  ruine  of  each 
other  must  still  continue  necessary  for  the  support  of 
either. 

From  which  premises  we  may  conclude;  that  the 
pretensions  of  no  party  now  on  foot  in  the  Nation  are 
attainable  :  or,  if  attain'd,  are  consistent  with  the  good 
of  other  parties,  or  of  the  Nation ;  or,  in  fine,  with  their 
own ;  and  from  hence  likewise,  one  would  be  apt  to 
conclude,  that  the  ruin  of  the  Publick  is  inevitable ; 
there  being  no  door  of  hope  left  open  to  receive,  no 
method  visible  to  unite,  such  distant  and  incompatible 
ends. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  'tis  not  impossible, 
no  nor  hard,  to  find  an  Expedient  that  shall  evacuate  all 
these  difficulties :  not  only  establish  the  general  con- 
cernment, but  (exorbitant  passion  only  retrencht)  satis- 
fy the  reall  Interest  of  every  party,  nay,  single  person, 
in  the  Nation. 

Now  to  the  cheerful  reception  of  such  an  overture, 
I  suppose  there  is  no  need  to  perswade,  nor  even  to 
admonish,  that  words  and  names,  however  rendered 
odious,  ought  not  to  fright  us  from  our  certain  Benefit 
and  dearest  Interest.     All  that  is  demanded  here,  is, 
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that,  if,  upon  serious  consideration,  the  proposal  be 
found  r(^asonable,  men  would  be  so  kind  to  themselves 
as  to  receive  it.  The  Asseition  I  doubt  not  to  make 
most  plain  and  evident ;  and  therefore  shall  as  plainly 
pronounce  it.  'Tis  this,  the  callin^-in  the  King,  is  the 
certain  and  only  weans  for  the  preservation  of  the  Kin^- 
dome,  and  also  of  the  rights  and  Interests  of  all  single 
persons  in  it. 

To  make  this  evident  in  every  part,  I  will  retain  the 
former  Mct''od,  and  take  ajust  account  of  uil  the  he- 
fore-mentioned  particulars,  that  there  may  be  no  pos- 
sibility left  for  Fallacy  or  Errour. 

I  begin  with  common  national  Interest.     Atid  that 
this  accords  with  it,   becomes  manifest  j  for  that  the 
first   requisite,    '*   the  Establishing    the   fundamental 
Laws,*'  necessarily  brings- in  the  King.     This  likewise 
affords  a   legal  way  for  redressing  of  grievances,  of 
what  kind  soever,  and  a  sure  and  full  Inciempnity  to  all 
persons ;  will  settle  Religion  upon  such  a  Basis,  as  shall 
give  satisfaction  to  all  that  are  for  Government  in  the 
church;   as  also  those  that  a issent  therein.     It  being 
visible,  that  all  Englishmen  are  equally  neer  to  him, 
to  whom  thev  are  related,  not  by  the  private  names  of 
Faction  or   Opinion,  but  by  that  one  common  bond  of 
Allegiance;  there  being  no  more  reason  why  he  should 
be  partial  in  his  affections  to  them,  while  they  all  agree 
in  Loyalty,  (though  they  differ  in  other  matters  ;)  than 
why  a  Father  should  be  fond  to  one  Sun,  and  discourage 
another  (both  being  equally  obedient)  upon  pretence 
of  their  divers   hai>8  or  complexions  ;  though  Tyrants 
and  Usurpers  have  found  it  necessary  still  to  cajole  and 
fool  some  one  faction,  that  they  might  make  an  interest 
which  they  had  not,  and  by  any  means  gain  a  colour 
and  support  to  their  usurpation.     This,  and  this  onely, 
will  advance  Trade,  which  the  Spanish  and  Danish 
quarrels  have  almost  destroyed  ;— 'will  give  an  alliance 
with  neighbour  Slates,  his  Family  being  already  eu- 
graffed  into  the  principal  Stems  of  Europe,  and  his  fu- 
ture marriage  giving  upportumty  to  make  an  advan- 
tageous affinity  to  strengthen  those  present  Interests  ;— 
this  will  take-off  the  vast  charge  of  Intelligence  and 
bribes,  which  have  been  hitherto  employed  meerly 
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a&;ainst  the  restitiilion  of  his  Family  :  will  supersede 
the  nrcessitv  of  Ihoso  *  unreasonable  wars,  that   were 
beornn  upon  Ihat  single  account,  ( 1  need  not  instance  in 
particulars  to  make  myself  unH  rstood.  )     'Twill  cut- 
off the  chRT^e  of  the  Appendaj^es  of  this  crown,  the 
Scottish  and  Iri?'    Nations;   which  are  now  from  hence 
become  a   burthen ;  besides  a  ground  of  Everlasting 
Jealousie  and  danger.     Yet  further;  the  GoTernment 
being'  put  into  the  King's  hands,  'twill  be  established 
not  onely  by  that  pov.  er  which  is  committed  to  him  j 
but  by  the  more  sure  exactors  of  obedience ;  affection 
and  duty.     He  being  an  hereditary  Prince,  his  private 
interest  must  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  Nation  ; 
which  too  will  not  be  limited  by  the  present  age,  but 
reach  posterity.     This  likewise  very  well  consists  with 
the  Interest  of  all  private  parties^  as  anon  shall  be  par- 
ticularly made  manifest.     Moreover,  the  Government 
will  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  person  so  fit  for  employ* 
ment  as  no  one  living  the  like  :  his  education  Uirougii 
all  hardships  of  fortune,  his  converse  abroad  in  the 
Courts   of  the    most  considerable  of  his  neighbour 
Princes  ;  his  managery  of  business  in  his  own  person  ; 
his  engagements  in  warlike  hazards  ;  with  others  like- 
wise of  all  kinds  ;  his  age  perfectly  mature ;  his  under- 
standing sharp  to  apprehend  ;  and  resolution  steady  to 
pursue;  joined  with  an  infinite  sweetness  of  temper; 
concurring  to  make  up  so  perfect  a  sufHciency  for  Em- 
pire, that  the  most  wanton  wishes  of  men  cannot  fancy 
any  thing,  that  he  will  not  either  make  good,  or  out-do. 
But  fartlier,  to  manifest  the  restoring  of  his  family  to 
be  the  onely  means  of  settling  the  Nation,  I  add  this 
evident  proof;  "  That  we  have  made  trial  of  all  other 
forms  of  Government,  and  of  his  in  another  Line,  all  iu 
vain:"  First,  of  an  .Aristocracy,  while  the  House  of 

•  This  «;eems  to  alluHc  to  the  blondy  naval  war  with  the  Conimonwfalth 
of  H«.llatnl,  in  the  year  I6m,  wiiith  took  its  riso  fiom  ihc  murder  of  Ur. 
Donslans,  the  Envoy  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  to  the  Coininoii- 
■-ealthof  Holland,  by  some  l!;n';lishC(iifl/itri,  or  Royalints,  in  revenge  for 
the  puhlitk  execution  of  King  (.'harlet  1.  by  the  Authority  of  a  part  of  ihc 
I:)ngli8h  I'arliamrnt.  The  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  (who  was 
Stadtholder  of  Holland)  with  the  Princess  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  King 
f  haties  I.,  had  given  rise  to  a  Party  in  Holland,  who  adopted  the  senti- 
ments of  the  English  Cavaliers,  or  Hoyalists. 
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Peers  sur\i\ed  ;  then  of  a  Democracy,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  itself;  After,  of  a  Monarchy,  in  the  eld 
Protector  and  his  Son  ;  and  now  of  an  Oligarchy,  in 
the  present  Usurpers  at  Westminster  ;  so  that  there  is 
nothing  now  left  us,  but  either  Anarchy  or  his  Restitu- 
tion. Besides  this,  «*  that  the  ancient  regal  Govern-  iJ^'oV^'lh'r  Natt.if 
ment  is  the  desire  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Nation/*  that  tho  Km-  should 
becomes  plain  from  hence,  that  all  late  Parliaments,  be  restored. 
however  unequally  chosen,  have  (or  were  suspected 
to  have)  designed  the  restoration  of  it ;  and  that  this 
is  the  present  sense  of  almost  every  man,  is  so  notorious, 
that  the  late  Petition*  of  July  6,  addressVi  by  the  men 
of  Westminster  to  themselves,  and  for  which  they  give 
themselves  solemn  thanks,  knows  not  how  to  dissemble 
it,  but  confesses  in  plain  terms.  That  the  Interest  of  the 
late  King^s  Son  is  cryed-up  and  promoted  dailif,  upon 
pretence  that  there  will  be  nothin^r  but  confusion  and 
tyranny  until  he  come  to  govern  :  and  tfiat  such  as  declare 
for  a  Common-wealth  are  for  Anarchy  and  Confusion^ 
and  can  never  agree  among  themselves  "what  they  would 
have. 

I  shall  not  farther  inlargc  upon  this  head,  but  pro- 
ceed to  what  remains  before  me  ;  to  justific  the  Neces- 
sity of  bringing-in  the  King,  in  reference  to  the  private  N.itioii  fronrthVRe 
concerns  of  every  party  in  the  Nation  ;  and  stoiationofthc 

1.  *ris  the  Interest  of  the  Romun-Ca(l»olicks ;  for  '"^' 
by  that  means  the  heavy  payments  now  on  their  Estates, 
with  other  burthens,  will  be  taken-oflT;  and,  as  to  the 
pressures  of  Penal  Laws,  they  cannot  but  remember 
how  far  from  grievous  they  were  in  the  late  King's 
time,  the  Catholicks  living  here,  notwithstanding  them, 
in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  those  of  France, 
Italy,  or  Spain  did,  under  their  respective  Princes ; 
and  would  du  infinitely  more  under  their  natural  King, 
than  if  any  foreigner  should  acquire  the  power  by 
conquest.  Besides^  they,  generally  having  adhered 
to  the  late  King  in  his  Wars,  have  no  reason  to  distrust 
the  finding  favourable  treatment  from  his  Son,  and  a 
due  share  of  that  indulgence  which  he  is  read^  to 
aflbrd  to  even  \\\i  greatest  Enemies. 

2.  The  Koyalistaud  English  Protestant,  besides  that 
his  principles  oblige  him  *'  cheerfully  to  pay  his  obedi- 

*  That  themselves  penned  ihut  Petition,  was  at  first  easily  conjectured, 
hut  is  now  certainly  known, 
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it  coMcerned  to  be  content  wi 
rcs'iUition  of  tbe  King  as  allows  no  private  r 
for  past  snfferijig-;  :  they  tbereby  acquiring  full  nos- 
session  of  what  remains  ;  and  tbe  settlement  of  the  Na- 
tion would  make  tbe  smal 'est  estate  more  advantsiffeous 
than  tbe  greatest  wouM  be,  if  acquired  by  violence: 
which  unavoidablv  would  defeat  all  terms  of  union, 
and  involve  the  Nation  in  new  War«»:  So  likewise,  if 
the  necessarv  parts  of  their  wav  of  Worship  be  secured, 
(which  no  party  would  envy  them,  being  in  a  manner 
gratified  as  much  themselves)  circumstantials,  or  other 
things,  would  be  easily  settled  by  a  fair  and  amicable 
treaty. 

3.  It  is  the  Presbvterian's  interest  this  :  as  being  his 
only  way  to  preserve  himself  from  mine  at  the  hands 
of  those  lesser  parties  that  have  grown-up  under  him  ; 
who,  utterly  oppose  all  Government  in  the  church,  the 
being  and  the  supports  of  the  Ministerial  function,  and 
the  encouragement  of  the  Party  in  the  State.  The  spe- 
culative differences  and  contests  with  the  Episcopal  Di- 
vines,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  moderate  men  of  either 
judgement,  easily  atoned  :  And  this  complyance,  as 
the  most  necessary,  so  will  it  be  tbe  most  honourable 
act  to  them  imaginable;  silencing  all  those  vehement 
suspicions,  and  hard  censures,  that  now  pass  uncon- 
/  troll'd  ;  and  justifying  those  pretensions  of  Loyalty  to 

the  King,  which  were  written  in  their  Banners,  and  so- 
lemnly covenanted-for  in  the  beginning  of  the  War ; 
^fM^p"""'"^**'""  besides,  it  is,  upon  the  matter,  what  was  desired  at 
Political  wfit'jncsl***^  Uxbridge,  and  agreed-upon  at  the  Isle  of  Wight.   But, 


if  any  of  tbe  party  be  unsatisfied  herein,  let  him  con- 
sult the  late  very  memorable  Writings  of  Mr.  Prynne, 
which  many  have  thought  fit  to  deride,  but  no  body 
seriously  to  confute;  and  he  shall  find  what  will 
abundantly  convince  him. 

4.  As  to  the  Interest  of  the  Baptized  Churches  $ 
their  pretensions  of  throwing-dowu  all  other  parties, 
being  not  fci/able  ;  'tis  their  concern  to  acquiesce  in  the 
mobC  moderate  Church-government }  which  is  certainly 
the  Kpiscopal,  confest  to  be  such,  (even  as  exercised 
heretofore,)  by  all  parties  in  their  disputes  and  differ- 
ences 
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ences  with   each  other  ;  and  yet  is  fairly  capable  of 
such  farther  allays,  as  shall  appear  to  be  for  the  peace 
of  the  Church  and  Nation.     Besides,  it  being  a  funda- 
mental principle  with  them  of  the  Independent  way,  to 
admit  liberty  of  Conscwnce  }  they  have  no  reason  to  be 
angry  if  persons  of  different  Judgements  proceed  ac- 
cording to  their  principles:  And,  this  being  indulged  to 
them,  with  the  assurance  of  enjoying  their  temporal  pos- 
sessions, there  is  nothing  imaginable,  which  with  reason  ' 
they  can  desire  more.     Their  very  Satisfaction  of  ta- 
king-down Tythes,  being  so  far  from  yielding  them  any 
real  advantage,  that 'tis  most  visible,  that  all  it  will  do 
must  be  this,  "  to  translate  these  payments  from  the  cler- 
gy to  State- farmers."  And  by  that  time  they  have  tasted 
the  difference  between  tht;  precarious  collections,  and 
allmost  begging,  of  a  Minister,  and  the  cruel  ex^actions 
and  gripes  of  a  Publican's  iron  hands ;  I  dare  promise 
for  them,  that  they  will  heartily  unwish  all  their  unrea- 
sonable and  ill-grounded  desires  in  that  behalf. 

5.  It  is  the  Interest  oi  the  Army  to  call-in  the  King. 
For,  first,  to  be  under  a  single  person,  is  so  palpably 
their  concern,  that  there  is  scarce  a  common  Soldier 
amongthem,  who  isnotsensiblcof  it;  and,  if  so,  then  evi- 
dently, it  is  better  to  be  under  him  than  any  other  ;  for 
thereby  they  cut-off  the  necessity  of  perpetual  Wars,   ^ 
and  so  the  hazurding  of  all  their  acquisitions ;   thereby 
they  assure  themselves,  from  those  dangers  of  being 
taken-duwn,  stopt  in  pay,  and  defeated  of  Arrears ;     He 
being  the  only  person  that  can  (with  a  free  Parliament) 
raise  contributions  and  Taxes  in  a  legal  manner,  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the   Nation.     And  [he  is  also] 
the  only  one  that  can  trust  them  as  a  standing  body  ; 
which  usurpers  never   must  do,  as  is  manifest  by  the 
treatment  the  Army  has  hitherto  had  under  their  seve- 
ral Masters.  For,  to  pass-by  their  present  usage,  be- 
fore decypher'd  by  me ;  the  old  Protector  made  them  Hardships  imposed 
Stales  and  properties,  not  only  (to  assist  his  Tyranny,)  "i>""  tJ'c  Army  by 
employing  them  against  the  Enemies  of  his  particular,  SjfrorhUje 
and  not  the  Nation's,  Interest:  But  he  did  it  also  to  lousy  and  fear  jf 
ease  himself  of  such  of  them  as  had  more  honesty,  wit, 
or  courage,   than   he  thought  fit   for   his  purposes. 
Hence  they  were  cast  upon  the  Irish.  Scottish,  Flanders, 
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French,  and  Jamaica,  Spr\^^es,  turned  on?Shlp-board  in 
the  Fleets,  ^-arbled,  disrardrd,  or  removed  from  place  to 
place,  seldom  trusted  long  under  the  same  Officers,  nor 
suffered  to  communicate  counsels,  or  meet  at  a  general 
Rendezvous  When,  on  the  .other  side,  a  Prince  that 
has  a  just  title  to  support  him,  has  no  ground  of  such 
suspicions,  but,  reposing  himself  on  the  loyalty  of  his 
people,  will  honourably,  and  with  affection,  treat  all- 
that  in  anv  employment  serve  him.  And,  as  to  the  per- 
son of  the  Kintr,  he  has  a  natural  and  particular  respect 
for  this  Army  :  however  they  have  deserved  of  him  : 
admiring  (heir  valour  and  discipline,  even  when  em- 
ployed against  him.  I  will  give  but  one  instance,  which, 
though  it  may  seem  slight,  is  not  so  as  to  the  point  in 
hand.  'Tis  this  ;  In  the  late  Flanders  service,  upon 
the  occasional  mention  of  the  Armie*s  behaviour,  in  the 
engagements  with  the  Spanish  forces  near  Dunkirk,  the 
taking  of  the  towns,  and  some  other  services  of  lesser 
moment,  he  was  observed  still  to  give  such  an  affecti- 
onate testimony  to  the  English  Gallantry,  as  was  no 
way  pleasing  to  the  lesse  noble  hearers,  who  liked 
to  have  nothinjBC  besides  themselves  commended. 
Thus  did  he  frequently  contend  for  their  honour,  that 
fought  against  his  honour  and  life  to  boot ;  and  was 
their  champion  who  were  his  enemies.  And,  indeed, 
it  would  be  infinitely  strange,  that  they,  who  so  pro- 
digally spent  their  blood  by  Sea  and  Land,  to  establish 
an  ungrateful  Monster,  whose  recompence  for  the 
greatest  merits,  was  only  the  exposing  them  to  new  and 
greater  dangers;— whose  certainest  pay  was  suspicion, 
affront,  and  injury  ;  and  who,  afterwards,  submitted 
to  his  Son,  a  person  of  no  worth  or  credit,  ^of  whom  this 
comparative  commendation  can  only  be  given,  that  he 
is  not  so  ver)  a  brute  as  his  brother,)  and,  (to  close  all) 
who  I  eslored  toPower  the  long- forgotten  dregs  of  a  cast- 
off  P.irliuuu'tit, should  envy  tothemselvesythe  honour  and 
advantage  of  being  commanded  by  aPrince,  of  known  in- 
tegrity and  virtue ;  a  Prince  that  loves  them,  even  in  des" 
pightufall  their  injuries;  and,  (which  is  the  highest  en- 
dearment among  Soldiers)  a  Prince  of  eminent  personal 
valour,  which  several  of  themselves  are  witnesses  of, 
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especially  at  Worcester  and  Mardike,   and,  if  they 
pleased,  might  be  in  more  and  fairer  instances.  Lastly, 
a  Prince,  who  is  the  only  visible  Expedient  upon  earth, 
to  render  at  once,  both  them  and  their  posterity,  and  the 
whole  Nation,  happy.  Were  this  directed  to  the  French 
or  Spanish  infantry,  (those  venal  souls  that  understand 
nothing  besides  pay  and  plunder;)  these  arguments 
from  reason,  national  interest  and  honour,  would  possi- 
bly be  lost;   but  to  the  English  Army,  (that  still  has 
owned  a  publick  spirit,  where  every  common  man 
knows  how  to  direct  as  well  as  to  obey,  and  to  judge 
no  less  than  to  execute,)  to  have  proposed  the  truth, 
must  be  enough :  nor  will  they  fail  to  fix  their  thoughts 
upon  it,  or  steer  themselves  as  prudence  shall  instruct. 

Lastly,  as  to 'the  Interest  of  the  Protector's  party,  and 
the  Parliament,  they  are  concerned  to  call-in  the  King. 
For,  it  being  impossible  for  them  to  make  good  their 
aims,  it  must  be  wisdome  to  secure  themselves  and  their 
estates,  and  take  part  in  that  Oblivion  and  Amnesty, 
which  he  is  ready  to  give,  as  also  in  those  rewards, 
which,  whoever  serve  him  in  any  kind,  (especially  in 
being  instrumental  to  his  restitution)  will  be  sure  to 
have. 

Now  to  all  this  I  can  foresee  but  one  material  objec-  Of  «iie  doubts  fnter- 
tion;  which  is,  that  the  several  forementioued  parties  J^^^  *;>  '"^'^  P*/" 

'  ^,  *    J    ^,     .  ^,         J     •     •  n.i      XT'  -11    sons  concerning  the 

cannot  be  secured,  that  the  admission  ot  the  King  will  faitiifui  performance 
not  be  insidious  and  ensnaring  to  them ;    and  that,  "^'^"y  conditions  to 
whatever  engagements  he  now  makes,   when  he  shall  Kini; should giTe  hit 
come  to  power,  he  will,  in  likelihood,  rescind  and  cancel.  <-''>nscnt,  in  order  to 
To  which  1  briefly  answer,  that  this  is  no  real  objec-  **"  "storatien. 
tion  at  alL:  for  somebody  or  other  must  be  trusted  still, 
there  being  no  living  in  the  world  without  mutual 
confidence;  and  whoever  is  invested  with  power,  may 
act  injuriously,  in  despightof  any  foresight.    Besides, 
amuiigst  all  these  parties,  where  each  is  exasperated 
against  the  other,  there  will  be  the  same,   or  greater, 
cause  of  jealousy,  if  any  of  them  were  suffered  to  pre- 
vail.    And  it  would  he  worth  the  thinking-of,  whether 
it  were  not  a  manitest  judgement  of  God  upon  us,  that 
bruke  the  treaty  with  the  late  King,  upon  suggestions, 
that  it  was  not  safe  to  tru^t  him,  and  chose  to  rely  upon 
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N.B. 
Of  the  Perfidy  and 
Hypocrisy  of  the  late 
Protector,  Oliver 
Cromwell. 


There  are  just 
grounds  for  thinking 
that  the  King  will 
faithfully  observe 
such  conditions. 


Of  the  wise  and  up< 
right  conduct  of 
king  Henry  the  4th 
of  France  towards 
the  Party  that  had 
opposed  his  acces- 
iou  to  the  crown. 


The  Interest  of 

the  faith  of  one  of  our  fellow-subjects;  that  he  shouM 
prove  the  most  perfidious  person  in  the  world,  to  all 
that  trusted  him ;  to  the  Parliament,  the  Army,  the 
Nation,  and  even  his  private  friends  and  allies;  inso- 
much, that  no  history  of  any  age  or  people,  can  yield 
a  parallel  to  him  for  falseness,  perjury,  hypocrisy,  and 
breach  of  faith;  and.if  this  look  like  ajud&;ement,  it  will 
then  be  worth  the  weighing,  whether  it  becomes  us  to 
go-on  in  our  unfortunate,  infidel,  practice  still  ?  In 
cases  of  this  kind,  there  are  but  two  ways  of  assurance ; 
I  mean  so  perfectly  uncontroulable  as  to  be  valid,  if 
either  of  them  both  be  present.  The  one  is  the  honesty 
of  the  person  that  engages;  the  other  is  his  Interest ;  and 
here,  not  one  of  thescalone  is  present,  but  both  concur  ; 
which  certainly  must  make-up  a  security  [that  will  be] 
beyond  all  doubt  or  question.  As  to  the  Honesty  of  the 
King,  no  malice  has  the   impudence  to  blast  it ;  his 
Moderation,  Sobriety,  and  Justice,  being  as  well  known 
as  his  misfortunes  are.     Next,  as  to  Interest,  it  visibly 
concerns  him  to  be  punctual  in  his  engagements  ;  First, 
to  offer  pardon  to  all  that  stand  in  need  of  it,  and  then 
most  faithfully  to  make  it  good  in  each  particular ;  loss 
of  credit  infallibly  breaking;  the  merchant  and  private 
dealer,  but  ruining  more  irreparably  the  piiblick,  na- 
tional, one ;  when,  on  the  other  side,  precise,  exact, 
performance  strangely  supports  both  one  and  the  other. 
Of  the  benefit  hereof,  I  shall  give  an  eminent  instance 
of  late  memory  in  his  own  family,  and  therefore  of 
which  we  cannot  suppose  him  to  be  ignorant.  It  is  his 
.  Grandfather,  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  of  France,  who, 
after  long  wars,  coming  to  his  right,  besides  his  relief 
from  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  no  other  human  aid,  but  the 
relenting  and  late  wisdom  of  his  own  people  ;  and  being 
forced  to  make  a  peace,  by  many  particular  treaties, 
still  was  exact  in  keeping  them  ;  and  received  into  his 
entire  favour  and  solid  friendship,  all  those  who  had 
fought  against  him;  and  governed  his  most  important 
affairs,  both  civil  and  military,  by  the  counsel  and 
conduct  of  his  sometimes  enemies ;  such  as  were,  not 
only   the  Duke  of  Nevers,  Villeroy,   and  President 
Jeannin,  but  even  the  Head  of  the  League,  the  Duke 
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of  Maine  himself,  to  whom  he  committed  the  conduct 
of  all  the  force  of  France,    (though  then  personally 
present)  when  the  Prince  of  Parma  came  to  relieve 
Amiens ;  and  after,  to  make  good  his  own  promise  of 
Indemnity,  protected  him,  whenhewas  questioned  for  the 
mnrther  of  Henry  the  Third,  by  interposing  his  own 
supreme  power,    when   the  chambers  of  Parliament 
were  ready  to  condemn  him ;  though  thereby  he  was 
sure  to  undergo  the  imputation  of  rescuing  so  great  a 
malefactor,  against  the  clamuurs  of  the  people,  the 
regular  process  of  the  law, the  pa:  i<  •>  te  demands  of  a 
disconsolate  Widow-Queen,  and   .ns   own  particular 
nearnesses  of  the   highest  mark,  his  relation  to  him 
both  in  Blood  and  in  Succession.     Yet,  by  doing  this, 
he  not  only  settled  himself  upon  the  throne,  but  attained 
that  greatness  which  no  other  Method  of  proceeding 
upon  that  occasion  could  have  contrived  for  him.  And, 
"why  we  should  think  that  the  King  would  not  be 
resolved  to  consult  as  well  for  himself,  as  his  Grand 
father  did  for  himself,"  I  suppose  it  will  puzzle  the 
wisest  patrons  of  Distrust,  to  give  the  least  pretence,  or 
shew  of  reason  ;  as  also  it  Wiould  do  to  shew,  why  we 
should  not  take  pattern  by  that  part  of  the  Story  which 
as  nearly  concerns  us.     For,  they  being  then  exactly  in 
the  same  case  that  wc  are  in  now,  crumbled  into  as  many 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  as  so  great  variety  of  Inte- 
rest and  Religion  in  that  long  Civil  war  could  niake; 
bearing  au  inveterate,  mortal,  hatred  to  each  other,  and 
nimost  all  of  them  to  the  Kmg  ; — yet,  seeing  the  ruin 
approaching  boih  from  themselves  and  from  strangers, 
the  vvholcFrench  Nation  did  submit  to  its  Prince  again, 
at  whose  throat  their  swords  had  so  often  pointed,  and 
whom   they  had  for  so  many   years   devoted  to  Hell 
as  well  as  to  death,  under  the  title  of  Heretick  mA 
Apostate.      And,  by  acting  with  this   moderation  and 
prudence,   they  became  suddenly  the  most   flourishing 
and  the  most  potent  people  of  Europe.     But,  besides 
this,   the   King   has    yet    a   farther   motive   to   offer 
Grace  to  all   that   will  acce{)t  it,  and  religiously  to 
make  it  good,  that  is  peculiar  to  Itimself,  and  of  propor- 
tionate value  with  him ;  namely,  the  couima<  d  and  strict 
injunction  of  his  dving  Father,  whose  memory  he  too 
niuchesteems.notto  lulfill  that  legatyand  last  bequest  of 
his,  were  there  no  other  uiotiveto  persuade  him  to  it.  His 
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scrupulousness  in  this  particular  is  known  to  be  sucli, 
iis  to  become  a  charge  against  him,  and  that  with  more 
than  ordinary  vehemence,  from  the  Hot-spurs  of  the 
two  extreme  parties  which  he  has  had  occasion  to  deal- 
with,  the  Catholick  and  thePresbytP'^ian.  The  injunction 
I  mean  is  notorious  to  e«'ery  person,  makitig-up  a  great 
part  of  the  Missive  directed  to  the  now  present  King, 
under  the  style  of  Prince  of  Wales  ;  I  cannot  forbear  to 
insert  a  few  lines,  as  they  fell  from  the  pen  of  the  in. 
comparable  Author.     They  run  thus  * 

/  have  offered  Acti  of  Indempnity  and  Oblivion  in  so 
great  a  latitude  as  may  include  all  that  can  but  suspvct 
themselves  to  he  any  way  obnoxious  to  the  Laws,  and 
which  might  serve  to  exclude  all  future  jealousies  and  in- 
securities, 

J  would  have  you  always  propense  to  the  same  way : 
whenever  it  shall  be  desired  and  accepted,  let  it  be  granted, 
not  onely  as  an  act  of  State-policy  and  recessity,  but  of 
Christian  charity  and  choice. 

It  is  all  I  have  now  left  me,  a  power  to  forgive  those 
that  have  deprived  me  of  all ;  and  I  thank  God  I  have  a 
heart  to  do  i7,  and  joy  as  much  in  this  grace  which  God 
has  given  me,  as  in  all  my  former  enjoy memts  j  for  this 
is  a  greater  argument  of  God*s  love  Jo  me,  than  any 
prosperity  can  be. 

Be  confident,  as  1  am,  that  the  most  (of  all  sides)  who 
have  done  amiss,  have  doneio,  not  eut  of  malice,  but  mis- 
information, or  misapprehension  of  things. 

None  xvill  be  more  loyal  and  faithful  to  me  and  you^ 
than  those  Subjects,  sensible  of  their  errors  and  our  inju. 
ries,  will  feel  in  their  own  souls  most  vehement  motives  to 
repentance,  and  earnest  desires  to  make  soitie  reparations 
fur  their  former  defects  *, 

But  if  all  this  be  not  enough  to  supersede  suspicion 
and  doubt,  let  me  yet  add  a  farther  testimony.  The 
King  admits  at  this  day  to  his  bosome  and  nearest  trust, 
several  persons,  that  have  been  engaged  against  his 
father,  and  some  of  them  in  actions  most  fatal  to  his 
affairs;  an  infallible  assurance^that  it  is  only  the  fault 
of  the  rest,  that  they  are  not  there  too.  More  than 
thisj  concerning  a  future  performance,  to  assure  it,  can 

•  The  Kiiig'i  Book,  Sect.'i?. 
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not  be  said  or  done,  except  it  should  please  God  to 
work  Miracles  ;  >vhicli,  I  hope,  nobody  does  now 
expect. 

The  short  of  all  is  :  Without  trusting  some  one  or 
other,  the  Nation  is  certainly  destroyed  :  and  no  person 
in  the  world,  besides  the  King,  is  in  a  capacity  to  avert 
the  impending  ruin,  or  can  give  the  like  security  of 
himsclfi  as  he  can  do.  I  will  not  now  prescribe  unto 
the  reader's  understanding,  in  dictating  an  inference ; 
but,  from  the  Premises,  desire  him  at  his  leisure  to  draw, 
out  the  conclusion. 

Having  thus  without  Passion,  parti.ility,  or  preju- 
dice, end  eavoured  clearlyto  lay-down  the  exact  caseof 
the  Nation,  both  in  respect  of  its  disease  and  its  cure; 
'twill  be  superfluous  to  add  perswasives:  for  men  do 
not  use  to  be  importuned  to  leave  their  torment  or 
disease,or  want  rhetorical  inducements  to  do  so,  after  the 
pleadings  of  Interest  and  Profit.     I  forbear  therefore 
to  address   myself  unto  Ad'ection,    and  to  beg  that 
thing,  which  it  visibly  concerns  them  that  are  courted, 
to  make  the  subject  oftheir  importunate  request  and  suit : 
Nor  will  I  enlarge  upon  the  motives  yet  untoucht,  drawn 
from  Religion,  and  the  respects  of  Protestations,  Cove- 
nants, and  Oaths ;  as  also  native  Allegiance ;  or  (what 
is  infinite!}'  considerable,)  motives  taken  from  the  state 
ofpublick  affairs  abroad ;  our  neighbour  Nations  being 
now  at  peace  among  themselves,  and  looking-out  for 
foreign   war,  thereby  to  employ  their   useless  forces; 
pretence,  and  colour,  and  desire  too,  for  the  undertakt 
ing  of  which,  we  have  given  to  every  one  about  us,  in 
our  late  attempts^  on  them;  and  [our  present  unsettled 
state]  likewise  yields  [them  J  assurance,  that  they  shall 
succeed  by  our  disagreement  here  among  ourselves. 
Let  all  this  be  seriously  weigh'd :  I  am  factor  for  no 
Interest  or  Party,  nor  seek  the  thanks,  or  favour,  Oif 
an}  person,  but  rather  expect  the  fate  of  Reconcilers^^ 
"  to  displease  every  body."     But  let  that  succeed  as  it 
shall  happen ;  the  injury  that  X  have  done  cannot  cer« 

*  The  naval  war  against  the  Dutch  in  the  yeai;  1653,  and  Oliver  Crom- 
wcii's  war  with  Spain  in  the  year  l657. 
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taiuly  be  esteemed  great;  all  that  is  said,  amounting 
but  to  this  very  reasonable  desire,  **  that  my  fellow- 
subjects  will  remember  these  two  plain  truths,  first, 
*'  that  they  are  Englishmen,"  and  so  consider  the  good 
of  the  Nation ;  and  then,  *'  that  they  are  men,"  and  so 
pursue  their  own. 
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To  the  Right  Honourable  JohnEarlqf  Bath  ;  Viscount  Green- 
vile  o/'Lansdown ;  Baron  Greenvile  oj  Biddiford  and  Kelk- 
hamptoD,  Knight ;  Groom  of  the  Stole ;  First  Genlfeman  of 
the  Bedchamber;  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  Counties  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  and  one  of  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Most 
Honourable  Privif  Council,  8cc. 


Mr  LoRDj 
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HAT  I  have  here  presented  to  your  Lo; 'ship**  r'^w,  I 
did  once  design  to  have  transmitted  to  posterity,  in    .  large 
draught,  and  in  a  freer  stjle,  and  to  have  reserved  it  *  i  vtiy  last 
testament,  to  the  care  of  my  executor,  inconfit'iu  -  that  it  would 
then  have  entertainment  with  such  as  should   -ot  t*.  tempted,  by 
impulses  of  Prejudice,  lntere8t,or  Malevolence,  to  asperse  the  ge- 
nerous and  successful  attempts  of  General  Monk,  towards  the 
restoring  of  our  present  Sovereign,  whom  God  preserve  long 
among  us !    But,  finding  that,  of  late,  his  Loyalty  to  his  Prince 
hath  been  daily  more  and  more  questioned  and  traduced,  and 
his  Conduct  abated ;  nay,  and  that  myself  have  been  charged  to 
my  face  with  the  rude  imputation  oi  forgery,  upon  my  under- 
taking, occasionall}',   in  private  discourses,  to  vindicate   and 
assert  his  Integrity  and  Sincerity  •,  (knowing,  so  well  as  f  did, 
upon  what  grounds  he  first  engag   i* .  And  thi?  too  by  su -h  per* 
sons  generally,  as,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  had  the  leat-i  n-.isffn 
to  do  it :  I  am  forced  to  alter  my  first  resolution,  as  not  being 
able  to  answer  it  to  the  sacred  ashes  of  my  deceased  Lord  and 
Patron,  the  with-holding  of  Xh^^^  papers  (howr'ide  and  imjwr- 
fect  soever)  any  longer  from  the  puhhck.    It  might  possibly  be 
one  grain  in  the  scale  also ;  the  consideiation  tha'.  there  are  none 
(that  I  know  of)  now  living  (but  your  Lordship  and  your  ser- 
vant of  this  Memorial)  that  were  privy  to  the  motives  of  the 
.  -  Geiieiai's 
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General's  first  engagement,  when  Sir  George  Booth  was  at  the 
head  of  some  confederates  in  Cheshire. 

Now,  though  true  it  be  that  that  Combination  took  not  effect, 
(and  indeed  it  was  well  for  the  General,  nay  and  possibly  for 
the  Kingdom  too,  that  it  did  not) :  yet  from  the  time  of  Lam- 
bcrl's  turning  out  of  doors  his  Masters  at  Westminster,  I  do 
avouch  that  my  Lord  did,  all  along,  with  a  direct  eye,  aim  at 
the  King's  Restauration.    Neither  is  it  improbable  but  that  this 
second  attempt  would  have  miscarried  likewise,  bad  not  the 
conduct  of  it  been  in  the  hand  of  a  superior  Providence :  For, 
upon  the  General's  open  protesting  in  Scotland  against  the  Eng- 
lish Army  for  disturbmg  the  Hump',  the  Cavalier  and  Pres- 
byterian (the  then  two  royal)  Parties  became  Rampant  in  their 
hopes ;  though  neither  of  them  altogether  forgetting  their  old 
animosities.      Wherefore  the  more  discerning  Independents, 
fearing  an  approaching  ruin  (adjudging  it  prudent  to  make  ad- 
vantage of  these  beart-buruings),  began  to  make  fresh  court  to 
the  Presbyterian  j  he  being  of  a  nearer  alliance,  as  having  fought 
imder  the  same  colours  and  pay  with  themselves,  against  the  late 
King.  These  two  great  Parties  comprehended,  in  a  manner,  the 
body  of  the  English  and  Scottish  subjects;  though  both  of  them 
were  overawed  and  kept-under  by  the  then  domineering  faction 
of  the  Sectaries.    The  former  of  these  had  been  in  the  field  for 
Charles  the  First  against  his  two  Houses  of  Parliament:  whom 
lie  (by  a  law  of  his  own  making)  having  peripitted  to  continue 
there  as  such^  4v hether  for  him   or  against  him :  it  was  soon 
found  by  woful  experience  that  he  had  lost  his  Crown  before  a 
stroke  wai  struck. 

The  Cavaliers  (who  were  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  whom  your  Lordship  was  one)  came-in  freely,  and 
generously  adhered  to  the  King,  as  their  Sovereign.  And  yet 
(which  is  dolorous  to  remember)  he  lost  his  life  by  a  mockery 
oi  justice.  ITiis  was  a  piece  o{  villuinj  not  to  he  paralleled  in  any 
history :  and  Bishop  Andrews  has  delivered  as  much  in  hi^  notes 
upon  the  sixth  commandment,  cap.  2,  in  these  words.  "  Yet 
«<  never  any  people  in  the  world,"  says  he,  "  pretended  by 
*'  any  colour  of  legal  proceedings,  or  shew  of  mock'justice,  to 
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«  touch  the  life  of  a  Prince,"  &c.  Neither  possibly  could  this 
have  entered  his  fancy,  had  not  the  fresh  death  ot  Mfiry,  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  the  monumental  lines  of  a  prophetical  poet  (to  be 
found  in  Archbishop  Spoiwood's  history)  suggested  the  conse- 
quences to  his  thoughts  thus:  that  since  one  Sovereign  Prince 
bad  executed  anotherf  equal  to  herself  in  regalities;  tb.'  case  migbt 
be,  wben  a  People  would  do  tbe  like  to  their  Prince.  Now  the 
Cavaliers  had  not  only  lost  their  estates,  by  the  fortune  of  war ; 
but  even  their  bopes  also  of  ever  being  in  a  condition  to  appear 
again,  by  themselves,  for  the  recovery  of  the  r  own  lossesy  or  the 
Crown  of  England,  which  fell  with  their  master's  bead. 

My  charity  induces  me  to  believe  that  the  soberer  part  of  the 
Presbyterians  had  been  decoyed  into  a  war,  with  the  inscription 
of  Loyalty  upon  their  arms,  and  under  the  plausible  pretence 
of  fighting  for  King  and  Parliament.  But  however,  they  lived 
to  repent  of  the  felicities  of  them ;  for,  having  acted  their  parts 
too  far,  they  were  forced  to  yield  to  more  subtle  Eniueers  of 
State,  who  had  a  further  game  to  play ;  bishops  lands  not  being 
booty  enough  for  so  many  sharers.  Thus  themselves  S'  ff'tred 
as  well  as  acted  a  Reformation,  and  so  went  off  the  stage. 

Now,  though  their  name  was  not  so  offensive  to  the  then  Par- 
liament and  Army,  as  was  that  of  the  Cavali'-i;  yet  they  still 
kept  an  eye  equally  wakeful  over  them  both  j  especially  now, 
upon  their  finding  that  they  were,  neither  of  them,  capable  of 
concealing  their  inward  satisfaction  at  General  Monk's  remon- 
strating against   the  Army  in  England,     And,  indeed,  their 
hopes  upon  this  occasion  were  so  luxuriant,  that  some  of  them 
durst  pray  for  his  success,  and  others  not  only  drink  bis  bealthbut 
the  King's  too;  and  that publickly.     Nay,  he  had  not  marched 
many  days  from  his  cold  quarters  on  the  north  of  Tweed  (his 
inarch  being  without  orders  too),  before  the  sound  of  bells  that 
welcomed  us  into  England,  had  filled  the  ears  even  of  his  very 
officers  with  the  noise  of  jealousies  and  apprehensions,  touching 
the  end  of  his  making  this  long  journey.    And,  though  they  had 
learned  the  duty  of  soldiers  not  to  inutinj/,  no  nor  so  much  at 
to  expostulate  with  him  j  yet  it  was  evident  that  several  of  them 
gcemed  that  there  was  more  in  the  action,  than  did  openly 
appear. 

But, 
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But,  though  the  General  was  able  to  deal  well  enough  with 
these,  yet  he  could  not  overcome  those  of  his  masters  at  IVest' 
fftifisler,  who  did  not  well  relish  this  hasty  march  even  of  their 
Reslonr.     Yet  they  could  not  in  gratitude  refuse  him  and  his 
army  the  liberty  of  a  visit :  and  besides,  should  they  by  express 
orders  remand  him  back  to  his  Scottish  quarters,   they   could 
not  be  assured  of  security  at  home  for  the  future,  because  the 
English  army,  being  but  newly  returned  to  their  duty,  did  not 
appear  to  be  fast  and  well- confirmed  j  they  fearing  that  Amhl- 
tion,   in  their  oHiccrs,  was  rather  laid-aslcep  than  extinguished. 
And  indeed  they  did  not  so  much  as  suspect  General  Monk 
to  be   guiltyl  of  this  ;  his  deportment  in  their  service  being 
so  modest,    that  none  of  them  ever  thought   he  aimed  at  the 
Government,    whatsoever  other  jealousies    might  be  buzzed 
in  their  ears  touching  Charles  Stuart.    And  this,  truly,  was  the 
greatest  advantage  he  had  of  them.    Besides,  his  natural  Taci- 
turnity was  such,  that  most  of  his  friends  (who  thought  they 
knew  him  thoroughly)  looked  upon  George  Monk  to  have  no 
other  craft' in  him,  than  that  of  a  plain  soldier,  who  would  obey 
the  Parliament's  orders,  as  well  as  see  that  his  own  were  obeyed. 
So  that,  had  not  the  more  subtle  smell-plots  of  the  Council  ol 
State  {Scotf  their  Secretary,  among  the  rest) divined  something 
of  Mr.  Nicholas  Monk's  journey  into  Scotland  the  summer  be- 
fore ;  the  General's  march  into  Eiigfaiid  without,  or,  rather, 
against,  orders,  had  been  little  suspected.     But  their  distrusts 
of  him  more  and  more  encreascd,  the  nearer  he  approached 
towards  them. 

And  this  he  soon  discovered,  and  was  fully  satisfied-in  upon 
his  coiring  to  IVhiteholl.  Vox  then  his  authority  was  lessened 
by  the  presence  of  a  Co-general,  the  impatient  Hazi'tiig;  who 
had  much  the  advantage  of  him,  as  being  a  member  of  the  tame 
Parliament,  and  able  to  vie  with  him  in  point  of  merit;  he 
having  been  their  Restorer  \n  the  South  at  Portsmouthy  as  the 
other  was  in  the  North  at  Coldstream,  Nor  was  Monk  himself 
without  his  suspicions  that  he  should  not  only  lose  his  limb  of 
the  Generalship,  but  be  questioned  for  a  delinquent,  rather  than 
honoured  as  a  Restorer.  So  that,  having  no  counsel  left  him 
hut  cutUIrn  action;  what  he  was  to  do,  he  did  quickly,  and 
ni.th-  Uic  change  as  swift  a:*  ComcJians  do  th^ir's:   I'ur,  in  one 
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week's  time,  he  courted  the  Parliament  and  Council  of  State 
not  with  wor J*  only,  but  with  deeds,  and  such  too  as  must 
rend'j^r  Li>  i  wholly  their  own  •,  he  unhinged  all  the  gates  of  the 
city  of  London,  brake  some  of  them,  pulled-up  their  posts  and 
chains,  and  defeated  all  popular  expectations  of  him  to  such  a 
degree,  that  I  have  heard  him  reviled  in  the  streets,  (himself  but 
hard  by  too)  to  this  effect.  Is  this  that  Monk  that  would  bring- 
in  the  King?  This  is  the  Scottish  Devil.  What  more  mischief 
thence?  But  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig  (on  the  other  side)  sang  his 
Ppeans:  JVow,  George^  (said  ht)  tve  have  thee  for  ever,  body 
and  soul.  Nay,  our  little  Scottish  army  itself  was  astonished, 
and  the  officers,  in  doing  this  drudgery,  spake  merry  discontents 
when  they  took-up  the  posts  and  chains.  These  are  the  chains 
and  medals  (said  they)  that  the  Parliament  promised  us  at  Cold- 
stream. Many  of  them  would  not  act  in  this  tragi-comedy, 
but  offered  to  lay-down  their  commissions^  which  the  General 
would  not  sufTer  them  to  do  ;  but  reprehended  them  in  this 
style.  IVhat  ?  will  you  not  obey  the  Par/iament's  orders  ? 
Insinuating  as  if  this  odious  action  had  been  unavoidabl5'' 
forced  upon  him  :  and  indeed,  by  the  frowns  and  clouds  in  his 
face  they  easily  perceived  whereabout  he  was,  and  readily  took 
the  hint  to  cabal  into  new  counsels  against  such  task-mas- 
ters.  This  now  he  accepted;  for  upon  his  return  out  of  the 
city,  a  letter  was  framed  in  the  night,  and  sent  the  next  morning 
from  Whitehall  to  the  Parliament ;  and  then  he  immediately 
marched  his  army  into  the  city,  where  he  continued  till  he  had 
let-in  the  secluded  members  of  1648.  Thus  did  he  free  himself 
from  the  danger  that  threatened  him  for  his  former  loyally  in 
August  before  *,  complcnt  his  own  safety,  and  the  first  step  to 
the  King's  restau ration,  all  at  a  blow. 

Although  by  premising  these  things,  (my  Lord)  I  have  (de- 
signedly too)  violated  the  laws  of  method,  yet  I  have  not  forgot 
that  I  am  in  a  dedicatory  preface ;  and  that  my  business  is  to 
implore  your  Lordship's  patronage. 

Now  so  conscious  am  I  of  your  Lordship's  candour  and  good- 
ness, that  this  humble  request  will  (I  persuade  myself)  without 
much  difhculty,  be  granted.  For  your  Lordship  may  possibly 
Hill  remember,  that,  upon  the  first  introducing  of  Mr. 
Nicholas   Monk  and    myself  into  the   King's  presence,   you 
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were  pleased  to  assert  his  zeal  and  readiness  to  serve  h>s 
Majesty,  and  in  what  instances  he  had  done  it :  particularly 
mentioning  his  journey  to  Scotland  (and  his  negocialion  with 
his  brother  there)  as  being  undertaken  upon  your  express 
commands ;  for  he  was  then  the  parson  of  your  own  parish  of 
K'lkampton  in  Cornwall^  which  is  a  living  of  about  300/.  per 
annum  ;  and  this  you  had  freely  bestowed  on  him  without  any 
other  simony  than  an  obligation  from  him  to  serve  the  Publick 
whenever  you  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  him;  you  having, 
^ven  then,  an  eye  upon  his  brother  in  Scotlandy  whom  your 
family  had  obliged  likewise.  Now,  Mr.  Monk  (who  had  not 
learned  the  artifice  to  dissemble  the  merits  of  mean  men,  (it 
being  the  first  hour  too  of  his  coming  to  court)  was  so  just  to 
me,  as  to  inform  the  King  in  your  Lordship's  presence,  that  he 
imparted  his  message,  and  communicated  the  concerns  of  so 
important  an  affair  to  me,  (his  brother's  domettiuk  Chaplain)  at 
Dalkeith  \  and  that  he  found  that  I  entertained  it  willingly, 
and  was  careful  and  faithful  in  it ;  with  sundry  other  eulogies^ 
which  the  honest,  plain-hearted,  man,  thought  fit  to  give  of  me 
to  his  Majesty.  To  this  relation  the  King  gave  such  credit, 
that,  after  he  had  vouchsafed  me  the  honour  to  kiss  bin  band, 
he  was  so  pleased  to  tell  me,  that  by  this  he  well  understood 
the  service  I  had  done  him  ;  and  commanded  me  to  make  my 
application  to  him,  as  often  as  (  desired  his  favour,  or  any  pre- 
ferment. And  I  soen  after  acquainted  the  General  with  these 
gracious  expressions  of  the  King's. 

But,  though  your  Lordship  may  have  forgotten  this,  yet  (I 
am  sure)  you  can  never  forget  how  far,  and  to  what  end,  you 
were  engaged,  when  you  sent  Mr.  Nicholas  Monk  into  Scotland 
to  his  brother.  And  yet  what  has  been  already  published  as  to 
this  particular,  has  not  met-vvith  an  universal  credence  \  for 
many  politick,  and  some  spightful,  infidels  there  are,  who  will 
needs  look  upon  General  Monk's  design  to  restore  the  King  as 
a  Postnutt  Juggle,  framed  on  purpose  to  salve  his  honour,  and 
not  to  serve  the  ends  of  truth ;  reflecting  upon  it  as  not  fit  to  be 
received  into  the  annals  of  history  ;  as  a  prosperous  chance,  as 
a  deodand,  not  designed  to  enrich  this  or  that  particular  coast, 
but  only,  by  the  winds  and  waves,  driven  thither. 
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Let  God  have  the  glory  ;  for  the  gift  was  only  his.    But,  if 
the  wrath  of  man  shall  frowe  him,  the  loyalty  of  man  shall  both 
praise  and  please  him.     And  loyal   he   was,  even   above  the 
temptation  of  Sovereignty  itself,  as  did  afterwards  fully  ap- 
pear.   Nay,  and   so  glorious  was  the  atchievement  also,   that 
there  was  more  in  it  than  the  single  restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second,  even  therecovery  of  lost  monarchy  to  the  Royal  Family 
itself,  to  whom  the  diadem  of  right  belonged,   though  at   that 
time  it  was  left  a  prey  to  usurpers,  as  they  could  play  their  game. 
He  loved  his  Prr.ce,  and  he  loved  his  Country  ;  and,  as  a  true 
Englisbman,  judged  them  to  have  one  and  the  same  Interest. 
And  thus  his  actions  justified  his  declarations,  which  were,  "  to 
reduce  the  military  power  in  obedience  to  the  civil;"  the  soldiers 
of  £n^/an</ having,  then,  erected  a  distinct  Interest  from  the 
people  of  it.    Nor  was  it  an  easy  matter  to  have  reduced  them, 
had  not  the  army,  by  his  most  excellent  conduct,  (1  will  xathtr 
say,  by  a  Divine)  been  divided,  and  set  at  odds. 

It  now  only  remains  (my  Lord^  that  I  deliver  this  Memorial 
to  posterity  under  your  patronage  ;  in" which  I  purpose  not  to 
touch  upon  things  known  and  allowed,  any  otherwise  than 
barely  for  method's  sake  ;  the  stress  of  the  controversy  not  de- 
pending upon  them,  but  upon  General  Monk's  dcbigned  loyalty 
to  restore  our  Sovereign,  and  our  Laws,  to  us.  Now,  because  he 
was  short-sighted,  and  could  not  discern  objects  at  a  distance, 
it  has  been  suggested  to  me  (more  sarcastically  than  wittily)  as? 
if  that  imperfection  had  reached  his  Lndersta;H!iiig  also,  and 
that  he  could  not  see  so  far,  as  to  the  restoring  of  ihe'King. 

Let  others  (who  are  as  tender  of  the  honour  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Albemarle  as  I  am,  (and  ought  to  be)  contribute  to  the  vin- 
dicating of  his  memory  from  this  calumny,  in  what  proportion, 
and  with  what  solemnity  of  attestation  they  please,  to  gain 
credit.  As  for  myself,  being  of  an  inferior  rank,  I  do  foresee, 
that  what  1  shall  deliver  will  not,  by  a  great  many,  easily  be  be- 
lieved ;  yea,  I  am,  before-hand,  threatened  that  it  shall  not. 
Whether  it  be  upon  the  score  of  my  fidelity  and  secrecy  in  that 
great  affair,  or  of  the  prosperous  close  and  issue  of  it  in  my  de- 
ceased Lord,  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  determine,  against 
Spite  and  Prejudice  j  but,  contenting  niyself  with  the  answer  of 

a  good 
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a  good  conscience,  that  I  have  not  forged  things  either  to 
greaten  his  honour  and  loyalty,  or  to  lessen  it,  by  relating  some 
few  passages  to  which  I  was  pirvy,  or  in  which  I  acted  ;  (envy 
having  pursued  even  a  Fly  upon  this  fortunate  wheel  of  Revo< 
lution*  though  not  making  the  noise  of  a  qualem  or  quantum 
pulverem)^  I  shall  presume  to  pray  your  Lordship's  protection 
of  the  ensuing  Narrative,  and  of  the  unworthy  author  of  it, 
who  is, 

Mt  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  obliged 

*       '       ^    -       -  '■  ■> 

And  devoted  Servant,    ^ 

JOHN  PRICE. 
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MAJESTY'S    HAPPY  RESTAURATION, 


x\uGUST  I,lG5f>,  Sir  George  Boolh,  Ciipw  Lord  de  Of  the  insurrection 
la  Mere;  by  Compaci,at  his  Day  appeared  in  Arms;  (be  ofSirfJeoi^e  Booth, 

J     1        !-•     ^         1  TT  .J         .  r      t-       L  •  1     »n  Chfshiic,  to  ob- 

it recorded  to  hir  internal  Honour^  and  sent-rorth  a  brisk  tain  a  Free  Parlia- 

Deelaration  manifesting  the  Jiijtice  and  Necessity  of  them,  "i'^"*- 
For  at  that  Time  the  whole  Nation  j:>r(>aned  under  the  in- 
supportable Servitude  of  the  tyrannical  G/ignrchy,  sitting  at  \ 
Westminster,  under  the  notion  of  a  Parliament ;  against 
whom   a  very   poweriul  Combination   was  then  made. 
Many  of  those  who  had  formerly  fought  under  thetn, 
complained  that  they  \^ere  deceived;  nay,  and  diverse, 
even  then  actually  in  their  Service,  were  so  ingeriuous  as 
to  confess,  that  thai  co\i\d  not  be  their  Country 'siFVee- 
doiiif  where  the  worst  of  Tyra',nie.s,  (under  th    Name  of 
a  Coinmon\ii('llhf  and  the  Good  Old  C nise^  were  like 
to  be  perpetuated.    And.  however  the  great  Officers  might 
thrive  whilst  they  were  in  Power  ;  yet  they  saw  full  well, 
that  their  Po^teriy  would  be  forced  to  pay  back  to  those 
licentious   Vsurye  's  whatever  their  uHnctstors  had   got, 
should  the  Govti  nment  still  i  est  at  an  Oligarchy,  which  is, 
the  Corruption  of  the  worst  of  Governments,  (a  Demo- 
crnii) )  and  consequently  the  worst  of  'Jyrahnits.     Thus 
we  see  that  the  State  oi  Tiiree  Kingdoms  was  then  most 
de,  lorable 

I  he  King  coinpassionated  their  Condition-  Fi)r  himself 
hadxthe  greatest  Share  in  the  Calamity.  And,  though  his 

'-^  /  Royal 
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Royal  person  was  safe  from  the  Fury  of  his  enemies,  yet 
was  he  so  near^thatby  his  Authority  lie  was  still  ready  to 
^  contribute  to  the  vindicating  the  j  ust  Rights  of  his  Subjects 
and  his  own.  To  this  end,  there  were  constantly  residing 
in  London,  some  noble  Persons  of  great  Honour,  and  un- 
wearied Loyalty,  (in  spight  of  Axes  and  Gibbets)  after  they 
had  lost  the  Field,  who  were  commissioned  by  his  Majesty, 
both  to  hold  Correspondence  with  him,  and  to  issue-forth 
such  Commands,  from  Time  to  Time,  as  Occasion  should 
offer  for  his  Majesty's  service. 

And  the  Occasion  was  eminent,  now,  upon  the  return 
of  that  Thing  called  a  Parliament,  who  had  been  respited 
from  their  Power  by  the  monarchical  Interposition  of  their 
General,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  his  son ;  and  that  too 
by  the  Space  of  about  five  Years.  This  Restitullon  was 
mostly  procured  by  the  ./frm;/,  who  feared  that  a  National 
Interest,  like  a  Deluge, would  have  broken-in  upon  them, 
had  they  suffered  Cromwell's  Son,  and  his  Mock-Parlia- 
ment,  to  sit  longer  in  Authority.  And  the  Army's 
Pretences  being  for  a  Commonivealthy  they  had  no  nearer  a 
Sanctuary  to  fly-unto,  than  this  Long  Parliament,  as  they 
called  it,  whose  Guilt  they  knew  to  be  at  least  equal  with 
theirs,  and  their  power  to  be  distasted  and  abhorred  by 
all  that  were  not  members  of  their  own  body,  and 
even  by  some  of  them  too;  wherefore  the  Pres- 
hyterian  Party  began  now  at  last  to  awaken,  into 
Loyalty,  and  chose  rather  to  join  with  the  Cavaliers,  as 
they  pretended,  than  to  see  their  Country  so  enslaved. 
And,  indeed,  the  Cavaliers"  Condescensions  quieted  their 
Jealousies ;  for  his  Majesty 's  Commissioners  consented 
that  the  Presbyterians  should  have  the  chief  Command  in 
,  all  Places,  and  that  their  Declaration  should  only  be  for  a 
the*int^^ded"ii"ur"*  ^^^^  Parliament,  and  against  publick Grievances. 

And  now  Sir  George  Booth,  (since  created  Lord  de  la 
Merc)  undertook  for  Cheshire,  and  the  Counties  adjacent; 
Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  for  North-Wales;  Major-General 
Massey,  for  Gloucester  and  South-Wales;  the  Lord  Fair- 
fax for  the  North;  the  Lord  Roberts  (now  Earl  of  Rad- 
nor, and  President  of  the  Council)  for  the  West;  Colonel 
Alexander  Popham,  and  Colonel  Robert  Rolls,  for  Wilt- 
shire, Somersetshire,  and  Devoi.shire;  Col.  Norton,  for 
Portsmouth  and  Hampshire ;  and  Sir  Horatio,  (now  Lord 
iownsvind)  for  the   Associat<?'d    Counties ;   and  in  like. 

Manner 
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Manner  diverse  others  in  all  Places  throughout  England; 
solemn  Protestatioits  and  Assurances  being  given,  that 
they  would  not  fail  each  other. 

Not  long  hefor'.^  this,  Sir  John  Grrenvile,  (the  now 
Earl  of  Bath)  who  was  one  of  those  honourable  Commis- 
s, oners  residing  at  London,  for  his  Majesty's  Service,  had 
received  a  particular  Commission  to  treat  secretly  and  pri- 
vately with  General  Monk,  in  Scotland.  The  Kiny;,  it 
seems,  having  these  Vhruights  about  him,  "  that  if  a  dex- 
terous Application  could  be  made  to  him,  he  mig'it  be 
gained  to  his  Service,  as  having  been  in  hi    Father'  ;"  in  ^ 

which  he  v,as  taken  Prisoner,  and  his  Rtleasement  neg- 
lected. IJut  the  Parliament,  having  experienced  his  I  se- 
fulness  and  Conduct  in  Ir':'land  agai-vst  the  Rebels  there, 
set  him  at  Liberty,  and  st^nt  him  back  again  thither  into 
their  Service;  and  aftervi^ards  Cromwell,  who  knew  how 
to  value  a  good  Soldier,  took  him  with  him  into  Scot- 
land. 

Sir  John  Greenvile,  by  an  express  Messenger,  with  a  ^'n/^')"  r'^**"m* 
Letter  in  Cipher,  directed  to  Chancellor  Hide,  at  Brus-  Nicholas  Moiik  to 
sels,  (with  whom  only,  by  his  Majesty's  order,  he  was  to  '"'  Brother  General 
correspond,)   proposed   the  sending  of    Mr.  Nicholas  ^'oUicil\bAS- 
Monk  to  his  Brother  in  Scotland  ;  which  was  allowed,  ance  to  the  King. 
The  King  leaving  the  whole  management  of  the  Business 
to  the  Secrecy  and  Prudence  of  Sir  John,  who  could  not 
be  said  to   huve  declined  a  Journey  to  the  General  in 
Scotland  for  the  Danger  of  i  ;  for  he  daily  conversed  with 
as  great,  as  being  one  of  h.is  Majesty's  Commissioners  in 
town.  Besides  that,  he  and  the  Monks  were  Cousin-Ger- 
mans, and  boi  h  of  them  h  d  been  obliged  either  by  himself 
or  iiis  family.  However,  sure  I  cm   that  he  did  the  King 
and  the  General  more Sci vice  in  not  coming  to  us;  for 
his  very  Person,  then,  woulu  have  been  suspected,  though 
he  had  ccmc  without  any  Conv^iissioii  or  iVitssage.     So 
he  sent  for  Mr.  Nicholas  Monk  out  of  Cornwall,  to  whom 
he  iiuparted  the  King's  Commission  to  treat  whh  his  Bro- 
ther. 

ivlr.  Monk,  fraught  with  Hopes  and  Instructions,  (the 
design  of  revolting;  from  the  Parliament  being  now  uni- 
vi  r  .11  too,  and  Sjr  Gtorg » Booth  actually  in  arms  agiinst 
tilth-  Authority,  and  Insurrections  from  all  Counties  in 
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England,  daily  expected)  embarked  for  Scotland,  with  a 
prosperous  Gale,  and,  within  few  Days  after,  arrivi'd  at 
Leith,  and  so  went  from  thence  five  Milfs  to  Dalkeith, 
where  the  General  resided.  He  gave-out,  that  the  Intent  of 
the  Voyage  was  only  to  fetch  his  Daughter  Mary,  in 
order  to  the  bestowing  her  in  Marriage  to  her  Advantage  ; 
hoping  that  his  Brother  would  add  some  "Weight  and  En- 
couragement to  it.  This  Pretence  for  his  Joarney  was 
real  too,  and  so  signified  by  Letters. 
Colonel  Atkins  solli-  ^ol.  Jonathan  Atkins,  (who  was  afterwards  knighted, 
cits  General  Alonk  and  made  Governor  of  Barbadoes)  was  now  at  Dalkeith, 
"        ^  """  '  where  he  had  been  about  two  Days  before  Mr.  Monk 

came  to  his  Brother,  and  was  preparing  for  his  Journey 
further,  to  >isitsome  Relations  of  his  in  Fife,  having 
received  his  Answer  from  the  General.  For  the  Gentle- 
man, either  upon  Confidence  of  the  General's  Loyalty, 
or  of  his  Friendship  and  Interest  in  him,  (they  having 
been  formerly  Soldiers  under  the  same  Command  in 
Ireland,  and,  I  think,  in  Holland  also )  imparted  lo  him  the 
Designs  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  North  of  England ;  who 
being  ready,  he  said,  to  appear  in  the  Quarrel,  and  to  the 
Assistance  of  Sir  George  Booth,  soUicited  the  Helpof  his 
Arms,  or,  at  least,  that  he  would  not  disturb  them  in  their 
Levies  ;  to  whom  the  General  smartly  returned,  **  that,  if 
they  did  appear,  he  would  send  a  force  to  suppress  them, 
and  that,  by  the  Duty  of  his  Place,  he  could  do  no  less.** 

The  Colonel  afterwards  came  to  my  Chamber,  and 
propounded  the  Business  in  wary  Terms,  yet  so  as  to  be 
understood.  But  I  unconcernedly  replied,  that  to  me  it 
appeared,  as  if  the  Malcontents  in  England  laboured  only 
how  to  ruin  themselves  and  their  Cause ;  for,  so  long  as 
London  was  the  Magazine  of  Arms  and  Men,  the  Coun- 
try-Plots, without  it,  could  nevec  prove  very  effectual  for 
what,  I  supposed,  he  aimed-at ;  but,  if  that  City  could  be 
engaged,  (as  it  was  discontented  upon  this  Return  of  the 
Parliament, )  and  would  shut-up  their  Gates,  and  rise  as 
one  Man ;  and  had  done  so  now,  whilst  Lambert  was 
marching  against  Booth,  the  Design  would  carry  a  much 
better  Prospect  of  Success  than  it  did. 

This  Intrigue  of  Colonel  Atkins  (as  being  first  in  order 
of  time)  1  relate  before  the  Success  of  Mr.  Monk's  Mes- 
sage 


But  tlie  General  re 
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sase  to  hi"^  Bf-'ther;  th^it  so  it  may  appear  what  Weigiit 

tl:     Ki'  g's  All  horitv  had  wiih  General  Monk,  though 

lull  V  'l-illy  dv'livcreii  by  his  Brother,  he  depending  upon 

tie  Faith  inid  Intcgri  v  ■  f  S'r  John  Gr'^envile,  and  the 

T  uth  of  his  Hrother's  Relation  ;  for  he  might  well  siip- 

fo^e.   fw;iry  as  he  was)  that  they  did  not  deceive,  nor 

vouid  betray  him.     And  I  believe  he  relied  upon    the 

M'n  4  i  i  a.   King  as  much  as  if  he  had  actually  received 

a  C  ommi^sion  from  hi-  Majesty  ;  for  he  told  me  after- 

vvards,  thai  he  was  resoiv.'d  to  commissiim  the   whole 

Sc  rch    Na'i<  n  against   Parliament  and  Army  and  all, 

b  lore  he  would  be  taken  tamely  by  them  ;  but  he  had 

no  oih^r     -  uthority  to  do  it,   than  this  airy  Word   of 

]\"'urh,  coiiveyed  to  him  from  Sir  John  Grcenvile,  who  ' 

had  if  in  \»  riting  fr  ni  the  King* 

Mr.  IV'onk  found  hi,'^  Brother  ci:p:aged  in  Business, 
and  in  several    I  ispatches   too,  though  it    was  in    the 
declining  I'art  of  the  Day  :  /^nd  indeed  it  was  rare  to-  find 
him  otherwise.    So  the  GcDcral  sent  him  to  my  Chamber, 
uider  th'  Conduct  oi  a  Higi.land  F'ootboy  in  the  House, 
who  prod;  imed  his  Arrival  at  my  Study-Door.     I  cour- 
teously received   him,  and  ai^ked  how  Affairs  stood  in 
England ;  for  Booth's  beitig  in  Arms,   and  Lambert's 
march  towards  him,  were  low  the  common  Entertain- 
ment of  News.     I  soon  perceived  that  he  had  a  mind  to 
say  something  to  nie  ;  which  he  as  soon  disclosed  :  the 
Ttnor  whereof  was,  that  he  was  sent  to  his  Brother  by  TheMcssage  ofMr. 
Sir  John  Greenvile,  to  invite  him,  in  this  Juncture  of  Nicholas  Monk  to 
Time,  to  appear  for  his  country,  telling  how  the  Design  '^"^  tjeneial. 
was  laid,  and  universal  in  all  Counties;  and  he  did  not 
doubt,  he  said,  but  that  his  Countrymen  in  the  \N  est 
had  already  made  an  Insurrection:  adding  furtlier,  that 
this  was  not  barely  a  Combination,  widiout  Authority;  for, 
though  the  King  was  not  named  in  the  DocnTation  that 
V  as  sent-out  for  a  Free  Parliament,  and  against  Taxes  and 
Grievances  complained-of,  (some  of  which  Declarations 
he  ventured  to  bring  with  him;   yet  all  this  was  done  by 
his  Majesty's  Privity  and  Counrenaiicc ;  and  therefore  was 
he  sent  by  his  Cousin  Greenvile,  to  try  if  he  could  bring- 
over  his  Brother  into  the  King's  Service,  and  at  this  lime 
to  espouse  his  Cause  j  and  that  Sir  John  Greenvile  hoped 
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that  his  Brother  might  be  t  .\ic:essful  in  it  as  was  the 
famous  Stanly,  who  determined  the  Day  in  Bosworth- 
FieU'v  to  Henry  ihe  Seventh,  though  he  came  thither  to 
the  Succour  of  Richard  the  Tiiird.  These  were  high 
hopes :  but  that  which  puzzled  Mr.  Monk  was,  that  he 
knew  not  how  to  break  this  Message  to  his  Brother ;  but, 
if  he  would  undertal  t  so  glorious  a  "Work  as  the  restoring 
of  the  Kinp-,  no  Encoui-gement,  he  was  sure,  would  be 
awantin^ ;  he  might  set-down  his  own  Conditions,  and  the 
King  would,  upon  his  i*oyal  Word,  perform  thrm.  For 
he  had  neen  his  Majesty's  Commission  to  Sir  ilohn  Green- 
vile  to  treat  with  his  Brother  :  and  indeed,  in  that  Com- 
mission Sir  John  was  left  at  large  to  promise,  or  asscntto, 
any  Conditions  of  Reward  ,  but  by  his  secret  Instructions 
he  was  bound-up  to  the  definitive  Gratuity  of  100,0(X)/. 
per  Annum^  for  ever,  to  be  disposed-of  at  the  GeneraPs 
Discretion.  So  Mr.  MoLk  produced  to  me  a  broken  piece, 
or  two,  of  Money,  as  i'okens,  if  need  were,  to  be  sent 
with  Letters  of  Correspondence  to  Sir  John  Greenvile, 
but  under  the  disguised  Name  of  Mr.  Legg. 

The  good  Man  spake  in  great  Secrecy  and  Earnest ; 
and  seemed  to  press  upon  me,  upon  my  Allegiance,  to 
hearken  to  his  Proposals,  and  to  accept  of  his  broken 
Tokens;  he  promising  me,  that,  whatsoever  Letters  should 
be  sent  to  Sir  John  Greenvile,  the  Messenger  who  brought 
them,  and  either  of  those  Tokens,  should  be  more  than 
paid  for  his  Journey. 

So  I  perceived  his  Embassy  was  real.  But  it  strangely 
surprised  me;  and  I  went  often  to  the  Door  of  my  Cham- 
ber, as  being  apprehensive  lest  any  body  should  over-hear 
him.  I  paused  awhile,  and  then  asked  him  why  he 
imparted  a  Message  of  so  great  concern,  (and  which  was 
to  his  Brother  too)  Jirst  to  me ;  for  I  had  never  seen  him 
before,  and  then  not  half  an  hour.  Me  returned,  that 
though  he  did  not  know  me,  yet  he  had  understood  who 
I  was,  and  what  thoughts  were  conceived  of  me  -,  as  if  I 
could  not  but  have  an  inward  and  true  Affection  for  the 
King  and  his  Sei'vice ;  it  being  very  notorious  that  Mine 
had  been  a  greater  Sufferer  for  his  Mqjesti/s  Father :  And 
so  indeed  he  was,  even  to  the  Loss  of  All ;  for  otherwise, 
I  had  not  then  been  found  in  that  Employment.     And  it 
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seems  I  was  so  well  known  in  Scotland,  as  soon  as  I  came 
there,  that  some  of  the  Remonstrating  Clergy,  and  of 
our  own  Officers  too,  told  the  General,  that  he  had  enter- 
tained a  Cavalier  for  his  Chaplain.  And  he  was  so  kind 
as  to  tell  me  of  this,  and  give  me  good  Counsel  upon  it : 
But  I  am  not,  to  this  day,  conscious  that  ever  I  disco- 
vered myself,  or  gave  them  any  distaste  by  word  ;  iho' 
my  Actions  were  not  a  little  Offensive,  I  believe,  in  re- 
gard that  several  of  the  Montrossian  Party  would  apply 
themselves  to  me,  as  an  Intercessor  for  Ordinary  Favours 
from  the  General. 

Mr.  Monk  pressed  for  instructions  how  to  open  this 
message  to  his  brother :  I  told  him,  that  his  brother  must 
be  satisfied  of  his  secrecy,  as  well  as  of  his  love  and  fide- 
lity to  him ;  for  that  an  affair  of  this  importance  must 
sleep  in  as  few  breasts  as  might  be  i  and  that  he  would 
find,  that  he  would  put  himself,  his  brother,  and  his  Ne- 
gotiation for  the  Kmg,  iuco  a  very  great  hazard,  should 
he  (relying  upon  characters  given  of  the  secret  Loyalty 
of  aiiy  persons  among  us)  attempt  to  make  any  more 
such  rude  conmiunications  of  his  Embassy.  But  that  he 
had  revealed  this  great  secret  to  lAe,  I  was  content  (I  said) 
thai  he  should  tell  his  Brother  ;  which  i  knew  he  did. 

Now,  to  encourage  him,  I  told  him.  that  I  did  believe 
his  brother  would  be  willing  to  close  with  any  fair  over- 
ture to  redeem  his  Country  from  the  Slavery  of  the 
Army,  under  which  it  groaned  ;  that  he  had  been  many 
ways  disobliged  since  the  return  of  this  Old  Parliament ; 
and  that  Officers  of  the  more  extravagant  sort  of  Princi- 
ples had  been  encouraged  by  commands  given  them,  in 
open  contempt  of  his  Recommendatory  Letters  in  favour 
of  others  ;  so  that  he  talked  often  of  living  a  private  Life 
in  Ireland :  And  further,  that  there  were  many  jealous 
eyes  upon  him,  which  the  Cavaliers,  who  had  been  for- 
merly of  his  acquaintance,  had  given  much  the  occasion 
of ;  for  that  sometimes  he  received  letters  from  Hollands 
by  a  Dutch-Skipper,  minding  him  of  his  Allegiance ; 
which  he  was  lorced  openly  to  protest  against,  as  pru- 
dently supposing,  ;hat  there  might  be  a  snare  in  them. 

Nay,  Oliver  Cromwell  himself,  not  long  beiore  his 
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death,  writ  once  to  him  with  his  own  hand  ;  and  in  the 
Letter  there  was  this  Drolling  Kxpresslou  :  "  *  Vis  said, 
there  is  a  cunninp;  fellow  in  Scotland,  called  George 
Monk,  who  lyes  in  wait  there  to  serve  Charli  s  Stuart ; 
pray  use  your  dilligence  to  take  him,  and  send  him  up  to 
me,  &c.'*  And  this,  I  suppose,  gave  the  rise  to  a  trifling 
Report  that  Cromwell  could  not  got  him  our  of  Scotland. 
Withal,  I  rold  Mr.  IV^cnk,  that  his  brotlier  was  but  a  new 
man,  brou^ht-in  by  Cromwrll,  into  the  English  Armv, 
and  so  was  disrelished  by  most  ot  the  gi''.T.t  Officers  of  it : 
and  that  those  that  were  heads  of  disuncr  FaLtions,  did 
rather  ha'e  than  affect  him,  and  would  contiibut^v  to  give 
him  a  Lifi  out  of  ids  Command,  coul'l  they  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do  it  :  and  this  did  altetward'^  anpear  to  be 
true,  when  Col.  Cobbet  was  sent-dovvn  lo  S-roiiaiid.  upon 
the  very  disturbance  of  the  Parliament  Sy  LdI^ibor^.  before 
any  notice  could  be  returned  that  tlic  Gcntval  was  aissa- 
tisfied  with  it ;  which  was  no  more  yet  than  wiiai  h  niself 
foresaw  :  But  the  Soldiers,  who  troubled  not  their  heads 
with  Religion,  by  abetting  Parties,  but  fought  for  tlv^ir 
Pay,  did  generally  love  hini ;  for  they  looked  upon  him 
as  a  good  Soldier,  and  a  discreet  Commander,  under 
whom  they  might  safely  Engage ;  and  of  these  he  could 
at  any  time  make  a  good  Party,  when  it  might  be  judged 
fit  and  safe  to  appear. 

Besides,  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  insinuate,  that  his 
Wife  had,  in  some  degree,  prepared  him  to  appear,  when 
the  first  opportunity  should  be  offered.  For  her  custom 
was  (when  the  General's,  and  her  own,  work,  and  the  day 
were  ended)  to  come  into  the  Dining-room  to  him,  hi 
her  Trea  oil- Gown,  (as  1  culled  it)  I  telling  him,  that, 
when  she  had  that  Gown  on,  he  should  allow  her  to  say 
any  thing.  And,  indeed,  her  tongue  was  her  own  then, 
and  she  would  not  spare  it ;  insomuch  that  I,  who  still 
chose  to  give  my  attendance  at  those  hours,  (the  General 
being  alone)  have  often  shut  the  Dining-room  Doors,  and 
charged  the  Servants  to  stand  without,  till  thiy  were 
called-in.  *Tis  easy  to  conceive  what  her  discourses 
were,  when  a  Woman  that  had  Wit  enough,  and  always 
Influence,  and  sometimes  (as  it  was  thought;  too  much, 
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upon  her  Hut^bnnJ     (the  Theme  boin<r  ?o  copious  too) 
luight  safely  talk  <^xrravagancies,  in  confidence  that  they 


voi'.ld  ^o  r.o  lUiMier. 


.'-om-nimc    h'^  G.^ncral  would  make  ba  1  faces,  and 
seem  to  be  uneasv  in  hearing  her,  and  oft  address  himselt 
to  me  ;  as  if  I  were  to  moderate   at  the  act :  To  whom  1 
have  as  oft  returned,  "  Sir,  what  t;hall  I  say  ?  she  sptaks 
i  such  unhappy  truths,  that  neither  you,  nor  I,  can  gainsay 

ih  m.'     1  cannot  forget  his  usual  answer.     '*  I'rue,  Mr. 
Price  (would  he  say)  ;  but  1  have  learned  a  Proverb,  that 
he  who  iolluws Truth  too  close  upon  the  Iloels,  will,  one 
'lime  or  othei, have  liis  Brains  kicked-out."     Mis  Lady 
usually  withdrew  before  the  lamilv  was  called  to  I'ravr'rs, 
and  then  1  had  anopportui'ity  to  talk  over  the  ?ame  things,    . 
ill  softs  r  language,  (as  became  ine);  by  which  I  very  well 
understood  his  n^eauing,  whtn  he  would  express  a  con-  . 
ccrii  lor  tile  uiihappiuess  ot   the  late  King,   and. name  General  ^:ollk  ust-d 
.''Ome  inttaiices  in  which  hi;  miscarried;  lie  would  say,  tosi.tak  <>(' tiie  miii- 
*'  that  he  had. /vrmi.s indeed  ol  biave  Men  :  but  they  were  ci',l'\"t\i,c'i'i''s\, 
too  great  to  be  commanded:  and  iewer  Men,  under  bet-  wi.li  aiiui'tecuouate 
ter  di^cipIiae    would  have  done  his  business      But  that  ^'J"^"^'"- . 
lie  wouh'  never  forget,  ma*  forgive,  lii^  not  fighting  the 
Scots  \\  hen  I !i;y  first  invaded  Eagland,  iu  U;.'}H.  That  he 
iinputedali  the  i.heddi'".g  of  b!ocd  sincethat  time, to  tiefool- 
ish  (as  ^^.c  ca  led  it ;  sj  uriug  <  f  it  the:;,  and  that  the  Scots 
did  dei,trv(dly  buli'er  vi...'   liicy  did."     I  have  pinposely 
noted  these  tilings,  that  ir  ..:ii^ht  ;'.pp  ar  thai  there  weie 
pr'^viou;  tJispoi-itioiis  in   tiic  G>.iicral   to   seive  tlie  King 
and  his  country,  whenever  lie  shouhi  conceive  it  proper 
to  dtclare  ;   and   indeed  liis  zeal   to  serve  both  uas  so 
very  h)r\vard,  that  he  had  like  to  have  lost  himself  bv  it, 
and  those  who  vvereengagttl  wirn  him,  and  to  have  bla'-ted 
that  miraculous  R.  stora'ion  of  hisHoverLig:i,  whK;h  w  as  af- 
terwards elie'Cied  by  [;is  renowned  ConJuet.    An  Alchiove- 
ment  which  f )nner  A;.es  (ill  circum^tancts  being  put 
i'ito  the  ballancr)  ha\c  not  equallL-d,  and  i  do  d-spair  of 
liie  future 

Thus  Mr.  ^Jonk  and  I,  after  an  hour's  acquaintance 
or   more,   (haxing  discoursed  of  serious  and  dan);eroii,> 
things)  grew  to  be  iamiliar  ;  and  we  relreshed  our^tlvcs 
witti  a  glass  ol   Wine,  anil  with  Hopes.     Mr.  Monk  had     • 
aho  bis  Piophtcics  of  cctiilort ;  and  told  n;e,  that  his 
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Grand-Father  was  a  Spend-thrift,  and  had  wasted  much 
of  their  Paternal  Estate  (I  think  his  name  was  Sir  An- 
^  thony  Monk  ^  but  that  it  was  prophesied  to  him  (by  some 

cunninjT  Man,  1  must  suppose)  that  a  Grand-Child  of  iiis 
should  make  the  Estate  far  greater  than  ever  his  Ances- 
tors left  it  him.     And  another,   that  the  King  should 
come-in  by  a  Monk  :  which  he  might  understand  ot  the 
Name,  as  he  did  of  the  Prf)fession.     I  desired  him  to 
mingle  his  Prophecies  with  his  Instructions  to  his  brother. 
Nor  was  1  without  my  Prophecies  too,  viz.  that,  if  this 
Great  Confederacy  did  prosper,  we  could  rot  expect 
much   more   than   a  circumscribed   and   limited   Kin^ij. 
The  Sentiments  of  And  yet  I  am  apt  to  bclic'vc  too,  that  the  army  could 
niani    '<r,ccrs  of  the  have  made  His  ^.'aicsty  as  Arbitrary  even  as  the  Gr.md 
fhcSptflcnicntof tlie  OGignior  mmselr,  upon  the  assurance  or  a  rcwaixl  propor- 
^'atii  n.  tionable  to  the  merit  of  the  service  ;  nay,  and  they  might 

(probably)  have  been  well  enough  disposcii  that  way, 
upon  a  right  judgement  of  tilings  j  it  being  evident  that 
the  great  Officers  of  the  Army  could  never  be  safe  under 
any  Government,  but  a  Monarchical  j  to  which *heir  own 
thwariing  Ambition  had  so  far  reconciled  them  (at  least 
some  whom  I  knew)  that  they  would  usually  say,  that,  if 
tlicy  nmst  have  a  single  person  to  govern  the  nation,  they 
would  rather  give  their  vote,  that  Charles  Stuart  should  be 
the  Man,  than  any  other  ;  whereas  they  knew  that  a  Demo- 
cracy (however  boundlcas  in  its  own  povi'er)  would 
always  be  jealous  of  them,  and  shift  them  out  of  their 
com.inands.  In  this  particular  Lambert  had  nmch  the 
advantage  of  Monk  :  I  his  had  been  his  true  and  proper 
Interest,  and  of  those  under  him  at  Newcastle,  could 
they  have  trusted  the  King,  and  one  another;  and  Lam- 
bert  luul  warning  given  him,  after  he  had  disturbed  the 
Parliament,  that,  if  he  did  not  design  to  bring-in  the  King, 
his  own  Projects  would  evaporate  into  smoak.  But  the 
greatest  obstruction  on  the  King's  side  was,  that,  though 
in  La^.-  he  was  our  Only  and  Rightful  King,  yet  ii  was 
not  then  known  how  far  he  would  Pardon  ;  not  could  I, 
for  all  Mr.  Monk's  Errand  to  his  Brother,  lorcsee  how  far 
the  Church  wouKl  be  Restored,  if  the  King  was.  But 
I  saw  thai  the  good  man  had  adventured  himself  up<m  a 
da5i!^'e:ous  JMt.Si;age  j  and  so  did  deseive  well,  cculcl  I'.c 
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induce  his  Brother  to  close  with  this  Overture  for  the 
King;  which  if  he  shouM  be  able  to  effect,  I  told  him 
that  1  did  not  then  doubt  but  that  I  could  procure,  that 
he  should  be  Provost  of  Eton  College  ;  and  I  was  as 
good  as  my  Aord  to  him  ;  the  General  afterwards,  at  my 
rcq-Biest,  using  the  interest  of  Sir  John  Greenvile  to  do  it: 
And  tb-At  for  myself,  I  would  endeavour  to  succeed  in  Mr. 
Haie's  F'.llowship  thrr':^;  which  the  Noble  Earl  of  North- 
ampton (who  ha'!  been  ..n  i.ton  Scholar)  obtained  ftrrme. 
This- 1  mention  in  i2;ra"itude  to  his  Honour^  as  being  done 
without  Application  to  him  :  13ut  I  mark  it  yet  more  so- 
lemnly, to  attribute  it  to  a  superior  disposal  of  us:  and 
of  me  more  especially  ;  for  the  General,  upon  the  King's 
Return,  bound  me  up  to  wait  his  leisure  for  preferment, 
with  promises  of  afte. -provision  lor  me.  So  much  for 
dividiuif  the  Bear's  skin  ;  now  we  are  to  kill  the  Bear. 

It  was  by  this  time  Evening,  when  the  General  used 
to  be  alone  :  Bur  whe-  Mr.  iMonk  and  I  came  into  the 
Dining-room,  we  lound  that  several  CJfHcers  from  Leith 
and  Edinburgh  had  not  yet  received  their  Dispatches ; 
one  of  whom  took  me  aside,  and  asked  me,  how  it  was 
that  the  General's  Brother  came  to  see  him  now  ?  Wlat 
Intelligence  came  from  London  I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  I 
can,  that  designs  of  this  nature  were  not  so  carefully  con- 
cealed as  they  ought  to  have  been  :  however,  1  did  seem- 
ingly sati'^fy  the  busy  Enquire  \  vith  a  pretence  of  his 
Daughter's  Mar/iage  ;  whose  la:e  't  was  to  be  unfortU' 
nate  in  the  Overture  of  Miivchc,  bo  W:  left  the  Gene- 
ral, as  yet,  to  the  work  of  liis  pj.ce.  Tlii  lealousie  did 
somewhat  startle  Mr.  Moir  ,  ipii  indeci';  ^iolonel  Atkins, 
and  he,  being  both  in  the  I'louse  ar  a  time,  .vere  too  many. 
Mr.  Monk  would  have  had  i;vr  be  with  b'm  at  th  ■  opening 
of  his  Embassy  to  his  BrotlK-  t,v!.ich  1  relu.^eJ.  as  fear- 
ing the  mischief  ot  it,  and  kr.  ^wing  the  RcS'ivedness  of 
the  General,  But  1  gave  hii  i  Instructions,  (such  as  I 
thought  fit )  how  to  insinuat'-  i  his  E'  rand,  and  told  him, 
that  I  would  watcli  the  time  to  do  my  pa' t  in  it.  I'iie 
General  went  late  to  Bed  that  Night;  >vH  ro  I  believe  I 
left  him  to  take  little  Rest;  but  I  toc.c  no  Notice  of 
what  his  Brother  either //«rf  said,  or  was  to  say,  to  him.  And 
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for  what  I  was  to  savi  havlnr:  asked  his  Leave  to  spea^: 
and  obtaliied  it,  I  told  him,  that  the  things  I  was  to  ^pcak 
of  were  of  p;reat  moment,  and  I  cduld  not  say  Hny  tlvin.u;, 
unless  he  would  promise  to  ^ive  me  no  Answer;  telhiii:^ 
him,  that  so,  il^  he  judged  me  either  iuiprudeut,  or  ihat  I 
should  be  treaciicmus,  I  coidd  iiave  no  Advantage  upuu 
him,  though  he  might  of  me;  aud  I  perc^Mveu  ihisnid 
not  dii-hke  hin).     '»  he  sub;>iance  of  what  1  said  was,  tisat 
I  knew  lie  had  the  llcm  of  an  lLiif;/;s>iman  tn  i.ity  Ins 
Country,   and  tlie  Caur.-iic  to  redeem    it    hom  Siaver)  ; 
and  1  knew  that  he    had   If'istiv.u  enough   to  judge  of 
Things,  whether  he  had  an  Opportunity  to  do  it  or  no. 
General  Monk    a)  -       The   next   dav  before  noon,   Mr.  Monk  came  to  my 
proves  (,i  tiie  Kntfi-  Chamber,  with  ihe  g'ad  News  diat  his  kroiiier  hk>  d  ttie 
Plot;  and  much  ib.e  better,  because  the  Pre!:b\terlans  were 
concerned  in  it,  naming  several  of  then)  to  w.c    and  not 
forgetiing  his    Cousin   Mori  ice  also.     Hut  lie   was  most 
satisfied  that  the  Lord  Fairfax  v.as  engaged  j  with  whom, 
idterwards,    he   kept    correspondence.     Coiouel    Aikins 
was  now  g  -ne  to  make  a  Visit  farther  in  the  «  ountry,  but 
returned  to  us  tlie  wtck  after.     Thus  I  iouiid  ihr.i  lue 
Geheral  stood  engaged  ;  and  from  this  lime  1  do  d.uc, 
that  his  Resolutions  were  fixed  for  the  King'>..  Reituial^vn, 
So  happy   it  was  for  his   Majesty  to  emplov   Sir  .loha 
Greenvile,   and  so  lucky  for  him  to  send  his  Cierk,  Ivlr. 
Nicholas  ?v]onk,  hither;  uhere  he  omiiccd  nothing  ot  his 
Instructions,  anil  priidenily   managed  them,  as  n)ay  rea- 
sonably be  inferred  from  the  good  ellect  ihey  had.    Thus 
did  dK^ten^eof  yJUvn-aiict:.  arid  the  Love  ot  iuo  Coimtry 
prevail   with   hie.  Brother  against  all  hazards;  anil,    if  I 
knew  him  right,    the  Rcverige  lor  ^^lig/ih  was  some  part 
of  a  Grain  in  the  Scales.   And  further,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  had  been,  in  the  night,  quickened  with  a  C'urtnn- 
Leciure  of  Damnaiienj  a  Text  that  his  Ladyoiien  preached 
upon  to  him  ;  and  sometimes  he  would  complam  id  it, 
wliere  he  safely  might. 

Saturday  camt,  and  brought  Mr.  Gumble  lo  l)alk»  uh; 
where,    low  and  then,  he  used   to   give  the  Gencr.ii  a 
UauiithT'"^''"  "^  Sermon  or  two,  and  so  eased  me,  for  which  I   gave  him 
Tl.anks.     lu  was  then  one  ol  the  Chaplains  of  the  Junto 
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\xh:ch  Cromwell  had  erected  ;  and  which  did  act  till  the 
D 'posi;ion  of  Richard,  bis  Son  :  nay,  the  Officers  were 
Eti'l  continued  upon  that  Es'^ablishmcnt,  in  Expectation 
of  what  the  Parliament  would  do  in  it.  Such  a  Cabal 
thi'v  found  necessary  for  the  Support  of  tlieir  Usui/iainmy 
a  h1  hi.rcof  the  Genenil,  from  the  Time  of  its  first 
Ij-ecfioa,  was  nominatpd  a  Mernb:r.  So  Mr.  Gu'nble*s 
Employment  was  such  ;is  m:Lde  !iim  well  known  ;  beside 
that  he  was  an  acceptable  5*reacher,  and  bis  Company 
much  more  so,  to  vcrv  many  Officers  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  resided  ;  and  this  ihe  rather,  both  to  them  and 
the  General,  because  he  had  not  engaged  into  a  Congre- 
gati  nal  Church,  as  his  Brother  Chaplains  had  done.  He 
was  a  strenuous  Asserter  of  Freed'-m  and  disrelished  the 
single  Persons  of  Oliver  and  Richard  Cromwell,  when 
thov  sat  successively  on  the  Throne  of  Usurpation.  He 
Avas  somewhat  better  pleased  at  the  Return  of  the  old 
Parliament :  but,  being  of  quick  Appreh^jision,  he  soon 
dicerneil  that  these  few  iVIembeis  of  it  intended  to  keep 
themselves  withm  those  Walls  of  Empire  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  not  suffer  the  Wheel  to  turn  round  j  and,  as  a 
g.^nerous  Peison,  he  did  not  dissemble  his  discontents, 
but  would  speak  them  frankly  and  bold!;  enough  to  the 
General.  And  this  too,  was  the  grouni  of  Sir  George 
Booth's  Quarrel. 
So  the  General,  (who  knew  how  to  make  use  of  Men)  f^^"'''''  ^^r.MK•  ml. 

~f.  /-^       r  •Li.'  1      u'        I  •      ^  f    •   ;..         \i''("<  with  Mr.  riiift.i- 

arter  some  Conference  with  nun,  made  hnn  his  Miiuster  i,ip  on  political  mcn- 

of  State;  atid,  h  iving  received  instructions  how  to  pro-  vjic^. 

ceed,  he  canu'-up  to  my  Study,  where  he  fouod  me  then 

busy  and  alone.     So  he  bid  me  iay-aside  all  Thoughts  of 

Preaching,  tor  to-niorrow  ;  for  he  would  undertake  it  for 

me.     Now  at  th  it    Time  there   happen''d  to  be  other 

^^  ork  upon  my  Hands  which  required  a  quick  Dispatch  : 

for    1  was  transformed   into  a  Secretary  of  State ;  my  Cen.   ?,T.iiik 

province  beinn  to  franie  a  Letter  lo  the  Puliament,  ac-  •' lJc(l;i':iti.,ii<.tJ 

cording  to  Directions  given,  which  was  to  be  signed  by  (> 

thj  General,  and  sucti  of  the  Ollicers  as  he  could  bring  «<>  I'e  <!• 

ii.io  this  new  Design    liut  Mr.  Guml.le  said,  he  was  nclt  "t','''!';  ';<'l"'*''>«-'i 
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General  Monk,  with 
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that  Mr.  Gumble  would  not  have  been  wanting,  on  his 
Part,  to  serve  the  Publick.  But  I  told  him,  that  Mr.  Ni- 
cholas Monk's  Journey  was  for  his  Daughter,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  try  what  his  Brother  would  contribute 
towards  her  Marriage,  the  IVlatch  being  to  be  with  a 
Kinsman  of  theirs,  which  the  General  had  desired  and 
approved.  So  the  Motives  of  this  Engagement  being 
waved,  ( for  Mr.  Gumble  did  not  insist  upon  them  as  a 
Hindrance  to  the  good  Cause  in  which  he  was  resolved 
to  embark  himself)  we  proceeded  to  the  finishing  of  the 
Letter  to  the  Parliament ;  which  was  that  Day  done. 

The  next  was  the  Lord^s-dajt/  :  and  the  work  of  it  was 
carried-on  by  Mr.  Gurab'*:,  who,  in  his  last  Prayer,  put-up 
a  Petition  for  the  good  Intentions  of  the  General ;  which 
soon  after  were  conmiunicated  in  my  Chamber  ;  whither 
came  the  General  and  his  Brother,  Adjutant  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Gumble.  But,  before  any  discourse  was  enter'd- 
upon,  I  swore  the  General  (his  hands  being  laid  upon  the 
Bible  opon)  in  these  words.  You  shall  truly  swear,  that 
you  sh^'M  not  reveal  any  thing  that  shall  be  discoursed-of 
by  tfy,  or  read  unto  you,  ivilhuiit  the  consent  of  all  here 
present.  So  he  kissed  the  Book.  The  other  persons  I  swore 
in  order,  one  by  one,  after  this  maimer.  You  shall  truly 
swear  that  you  shall  not  reveal  any  thing  that  .shall  be 
di^coursed-of,  or  read  unto  tjou,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Gentraf,  and  all  here  present.  And,  lastly  ;  I  swore  my- 
self; and  I  will  be  my  own  Casuist  for  publishing  of  this  ; 
and  keep  the  Bible  for  a  Reliquc,  without  fear  of  Super- 
stition. 

Our  Dedarailiin  in  d?ed,  but,  in  form,  our  Letter,  or 
Su^ipluation,  to  the  Parliament  j  was  read;  'tissuj)p')s<'d 
to  have  been  prefaced  with  good  words,  clawing  them 
for  fhoir  glorious  action  >,  which  we  could  not  avoid  doing. 
^M\i  yet  we  t»ok  ihe  lil>er(y  to  mind  (hem  that  we  found 
the  body  of  tii.  tnglish  Nation  dissatisfied  with  their  pro- 
ceedings, as  apprehending  (hut  their  intention  w^s  to  ap- 
propriate the  Government  to  their  individual  persons ; 
and  that,  tiiou^h  there  might  possibly  be  !-oniethiiig  ot 
danger  in  gratifying  them,  for  fear  of  the  old  Enemy; 
yet,  however,  it  did  not  appear  to  the  good  People,  who 
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had  fought  for  their  liberty,  that  they  had  entertain*d 
any  thought  of  the  filling-up  of  their  Number ;  muoh  less 
had  they  done  any  thing  toward  the  prescribing  of  Rules 
for  the  future  Elections  of  such  Parliaments  as  were  sup- 
posed to  be  contained  under  the  name  of  a  Common- 
wealth, which  themselves  owned  to  be  the  Suprcam  Go- 
vernment J  and  that  otherwise  their  Armies  could  not  pro- 
tect them  in  their  authority;  this  not  being  the  ^ood  o/cZ 
Cause  for  which  they  fought.  And  they  could  not  answer 
to  their  consciences  the  effusion  of  so  much  blood  to  uphold 
only  a  few  men  in  their  Sovereignty.  Wherefore,  to  pre- 
sent the  shedding  of  more,  we  became  Petitioners  to  them 
(we  said)  that  they  would  speedily  pass  such  votes,  and 
do  such  things,  as  might  satisfie  all  the  honest  and  Godly 
People  in  the  Nation,  that  they  did  not  design  their  own 
greatness,  but  the  good  and  safety  of  the  Commonwealth. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  General  declared  that  he  would 
associate  what  force  he  could,  till  he  saw  that  their  Votes 
and  actions  were  satisfactory.  Here  I  confess  that  I  have 
not  related  words,  but  things  j  for  the  Paper  was  the  next 
day  burnt,  because  our  design  proved  abortive.  This  was 
the  Substance  of  our  intended  Letter  to  the  Parliament, 
which  having  been  read  by  mc,  (the  General,  with  his 
Confederates,  correcting  or  adding  such  expressions  as; 
were  thought  (it )  the  presenting  of  it  to  the  Officers  of 
our  Aniiy  to  sign,  us  their  hu-nble  Petition  and  Advice 
to  the  Parliametu,  was  resolved-upon.  But  they  were  to 
be  Petitioners  with  Swords  in  their  hands  ;  fur  the  General 
gave  immediate  order  to  Adjutant  Suiith  to  go  that  night 
to  Edenburgh  and  Leith,  and  to  secure  ihe  Castle  of  thii 
one,  and  the  Citadel  of  the  other;  (he  relying  upon  the 
discretion  and  fidelity  of  this  Adjutant  in  the  manage- 
ment of  so  important  an  Affair)  for  we  did  not  doubt  but 
that  Captain  Clifton  (the  (lovcrnor  of  the  Castle)  would 
be  ours  ;  and  we  were  as  sure  that  Hughes  and  Miller  in 
Leith  were  devoted  to  the  General's  Service.  Ai.'d  he  was 
most  fonfidfnt  ct  his  Adjutant,  that  he  would  not  fail  in 
the  Execuiioa  of  his  truj^t,  as  having,  for  some  years,  been 
received  into  his  special  Favour  and  Friendship:  And  this 
w:;s  the  hour  of  Iii'.  probation.  So  the  General,  haviri^j 
a  wliile  discuuiscd  with  u<,  left  his  orders  to  tile  Adjutant 
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to  hasten  to  Horse ;  for  it  was  not  above  an  hour  to  night : 
but himstlf  descended  my  Stairs,  having  Oiher,  and  more 
secret,  desif^ns  to  fetch-in  assisfa.ice  to  this  new  Gnterprize. 
But  long;  he  had  not  left  us,  before  hf  came  up  again, 
where  he  found  us  still  discoursini;  of  the  affair  in  hand, 
and  our  engagement  in  it.  His  Adjutant  wiis  now  rcadv 
to  leave  us  to  Execute  hi<  frJcrs;  but  the  General 
stopped  him  and  bespake  us.  Thus  :  —  Gentltm  n,  it  v:Ul 
he  no  great  prejudice  to  our  bunues^,  if  ive  wait  for  the 
Jnformalion  of  the  next  Post :  for  Lambert  is  marched 
towards  Booth,  and  by  this  time  is  ready  to  Fact  him ; 
and  then  tee  shall  know  whether  Booth  iiath  thnt  force 
uith  him  that  'tis  said  he  hath,  ani  what  likeh/hood 
there  if!  of  the  uiction,  by  ami  farther  4ssistance, 
'Twas  our  duty,  and  it  was  fit  for  us,  to  yielu  to  the 
General's  Prudence  ,  who  understood  things  of  this  na- 
ture better  than  we  di.d  or  could.  But  it  was  a  rashness 
in  me,  (which  to  this  day  I  do  not  forgive  myself,)  tosol- 
licite  the  General  afresh  :  for  he  had  not  long  left  us  the 
second  time,  but  I  took  the  opportunity  to  steal-down 
after  him,  whom  I  found  close  in  discourse  with  Gradenker, 
an  honest  Montrosian,  and  a  good Grey-Hound-MiSter ; 
the  latter  of  which  qualities  bad  before  recommended  him 
to  the  General's  Friendship.  I  stood  at  a  distance,  per- 
ceiving the  conference  was  serious,  till  he  would  he  at 
leisure  to  speak  with  me;  and,  seeing  me,  he  soon  was: 
To  whom,  I  (being  impatient  of  all  ilelays,  and  thinking 
exeiy  minute  lost  in  which  we  were  not  visible  upon  the 
Stage  of  so  Noble  an  attempt)  addressed  myself  with 
some  sort  of  forv  ardness,  and  told  him  of  ihe  dcirger  tas 
1  foolishly  thought)  of  the  delay,  and  that  his  Hrotlier  had 
come  to  us  already  with  the  latest.  The  General  (I  can 
never  forget  his  posture  of  answering  ine)  laid  his  hands 
cm  my  Shoulders,  frowned,  and  paused;  and  then  in 
some  anger,  spake  thus  (Grandenker  beiui;  at  a  good  dis- 
tance) *'  n  hu(  !  Mr.  Price,  (said  he)  witl you  then  bring 
VII!  Aech  to  the  Blo'  k  /or  the  Kiiigf  and  ruin  our  whole 
design,  by  eiig'.'i^imx  too  raJdy  ?'*  To  whom  1  returned 
uith  submission,  '*  bir,  /  never  named  the  King  lo  yor^, 
cither  now  or  at  any  ether  time.  But  he  dis!i:isi,ed  me  thus 
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**  Welly  T  know  you  have  not ;  but  I  know  you,  and  have 
understood  your  meaning.*''  Now  the  manner  of  my  Ad- 
dressed to  him  used  to  be  "  for  our  known  Laws  and  Li- 
berties, propounding  the  attempt  as  a  thing  which  would 
render  him  renowned  to  all  Poste.Ity  and  make  the  Three 
Nations  happy:'*  For  in  those  days  I  durst  not  name 
Kingdoms,  for  the  danger  of  the  Relation.  So  that  night 
he  slept  (or  did  not)  in  expectation  of  the  Post ;  which 
came  the  next  Morning  Six  Hours,  at  least,  sooner  than 
ordinary,  and  brought  us  the  glad  tydings  that  Sir  George  ^^^^3  ,5  received  of 
Booth  wais  beaten,  and  routed.  Good  news  fly  apace,  the  defeat  of  Sir 
and  by  Noon  several  Officers  Cand  those  the  most  consi-  p^^'se  Booths  in- 

.       .  /       r  ,1      o  •       o     ..\  .        •  J    J'        surgents  by  Oeiieral 

derable  of  the  Sectarian  Sort)  came  to  rejoyce,  and  dme  Lambert. 
V'ith  the  General  j  but  his  Ordinary  Table  served  for 
a  Thanks-giving-Dinner  for  them.  Mr.  Monk,  Mr. 
Gumble^  and  Adjutant  Smith,  had  the  good  Fortune  to 
dine  abroad ;  but  my  duty  was  to  be  at  the  General's 
Table,  where  I  heard  the  expressions  of  joy  that  passed 
from  Officer  to  Officer,  for  the  total  defeating  of  Sir  Many  of  the  Officers 
George  Booth :  and  that  the  mercy  was  not  ordinary  j  °^  9^"^'^^^  M«flic's 
for  the  greatest  part  of  the  Gentry  of  England  (they  j\!iiJe/it  ft!^*  ^  "" 
said)  were  engaged  in  it;  and  that  their  old  Friends 
(naming  the  Presbyterians)  were  more  forward  in  the  ac- 
tion, than  their  old  Enemies,  the  Cavaliers.  And  that  it 
was  apparent  that  Booth,  and  his  Confederates,  would 
have  brought-in  Charles  Stuart.  Upon  this  the  General 
gave  them  the  Complement  of  a  Thanksgiving- day,  that 
he  could  wish  that  the  Parliament  would  make  a  Law 
that,  whoever  should  but  mention  the  Restoring  of  him, 
should  presently  be  hanged.  1  had  reason  to  think  that 
he  was  but  in  jest;  otherwise,  I  could  guess  where  the 
Hanging  lay.  But  to  let  posterity  see  how  far  the  Par- 
liament's Reformation  had  prevailed  agamst  the  Liturgy, 
and  Bishops ;  a  very  intricate  Case  of  Conscience  was 
put,  before  Dinner,  whether  he  could  be  a  Godly  Man^ 
that  prayed  the  same  Prayer  twice.  Some  were  for  the 
Negative;  but  others  said  they  durst  not  be  so  peremptory. 
At  Dinner  the  madness  continued,  and  the  Joy  increased ; 
insomuch  that,  in  their  Jolluy,  they  fell  to  Scoffing  at  the 
Name  of  Prie*t :  Nay,  and  even  the  Presbyterian  himself 
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would  no  lon{»er  down  with  him  for  a  Gospel  Minister, 
but  lie  had  also  his  Leaven  of  Popery.    At  last  one  Cap- 
tain Poole,  of    Colontl  Fairfax's  Regiment,  spake   (his 
Mouth  being  open)  that  i/iere  could  mver  be  a  quiet  and 
lasiifi^  setilimeiit  in  these  Nntions,  so  long  us  there  was 
a  Parish-Pr,est,  or  a  Steeple- House  left.     Upon  which 
extravagancy  of  Thanksgiving- Recreations,  the  General 
(who  would  keep  his  reserves  with  men)  did  not,  or,  rather, 
would  not,  do  it  here  ;  but,  in  an  unexpected  indignati- 
on, rose  from  his  Chair  and  spoke  to  the  amazement  <A 
all.     Fair  and  sqftli/  (says  he)  Captain  Poole ;  if  you  and 
your  Party  once  come  to  pluck  there,  I  ivill  pluck  ivith 
you*'  WhercupoH  there  was  a  sudden  damp  ;  they  were 
but  Soldiers  before  their  General,  and  were  silent ;  and 
thus  concluded  the  Mirth  and  the  Thanksgiving-Dinner. 
But  the  General,  and  those  who  were  engaged  with  him, 
either  kept,  or,  I  am  sure,  ought  to  have  done,  a  more  Fes- 
tival Evening  j  for  a  sober  and  sincere  Thanksgiving  be* 
came  us,  such  as  was  exclusive  of  the  Hypocrite  ;  for  we 
durst  not  act  the  Pharisee.     And,  reflecting  upon  this  de- 
liverance (as  I  oft  have  done)  1  once  asked  the  General 
what  he  thought  should  have  become  of  us,  had  the  tidings 
of  Lambert^*  beating  of  Booth  surprised  us  in  the  very 
first  appearance  of  our  design ;   when  it   had  been  im- 
possible for  us  ( our  counsels  being  put  into  Action)  to 
have  made  any  safe   retreat  ?  He  seemed  gently  to  re- 
mind me  of  my  importunity  with  him  ;  but  I  must  not 
forget  his  CrMrean- Return,  which,  was,  I  doubt  n»t,  but 
I -could  have  secured  to  myself  the  Castle  of  Edenburgh 
and  Citadel  of  Leith  ;  some  Officers^  and  many  Soldiers 
'ivould  have  folloived  me ;   and  then  I  would   have  com* 
missioned  the  whole  Scottish  Nation  to  rise.     This  I  be- 
lieve, they  would  have  done  at  his  Whistle :  for  after  the 
beating  of  Sir  George  Booth,  they  began  to  be  desperate* 
and  saw  that  the  whole  frame  of  a  National  Church  was 
like  to   be  lost.     Several!  of   their  own    Country-men 
would  not  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  DiscipKne :  S win- 
ton  Osborne,     and    others,    tacked-about    timely    for 
Quakers,  as  that  which  was  most  likely  to  be  the  thrivij^ 
Sect :  the  Principles  of  it  being  »uch«  that  they  put  no 
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rules  to  the  conscience,  but  only  breathed  the  Air,  and 
lived  in  the  region,  of  Enthusiasm.  It  was  a  Trojan 
Horse  of  all  Heresies  j  every  man  might  be  of  this  com- 
prehensive Religion  with  a  Salvo  to  his  own  j  a  Jew  and 
a  Jesuit  might  stand  with  his  Hat  on  his  Head,  for  the 
Light  within  him  ;  and  all  Practical  Villanies  might  have 
come- in  under  this  Shelter. 

I  told  the  General,  that,  if  things  did  continue  in  this 
State  much  longer,  it  would  be  found  that  the  Quaker 
would  be  as  great  a  Goad  in  the  sides  of  our  new  Sects, 
as  ever  the  Old  Puritan  was  to  the  Church  of  England, 
For  about  this  time  came  several  Quakers  from  England, 
who  were  cunning  Seniinari'^^  of  this  new  Faith  ;  and  some 
of  them  came  to  our  Head  '  ters,  and  taught  Doctrines 
not  to  be  believed  by  Scuiers,  of  the  unlawfulness  of 
such  a  bloody  calling.  They  were  all  Sheep  and  Doves, 
to  receive,  and  not  do,  injuries.  Once  it  was  my  ill  luck 
to  meet  with  two  of  them  in  the  General's  and  his  Lady's 
presence,  when  they  were  upon  the  Theme  of  parting 
with  their  Coat  and  Cloak  also.  His  Lady  very  plea- 
santly forced  me  to  stand  the  Brunt  of  their  Folly,  to 
whom  I  had  no  other  Answer  to  return,  but  that  they 
might  have  another  Light  within  them,  one  day  ;  which 
was,  that  he  that  hath  no  Sword,  let  him  sell  his  Garment, 
and  buy  one.  Afterwards  there  was  a  number  of  them 
in  Lambert's  Army  in  Newcastle,  as  it  was  related  to 
us ;  where  they  bargained  for,  and  sold  Horee?,  to  be 
paid  when  such  or  such  a  Steeple-House  (in  our  Lan- 
guage a  Church)  was  pulled-down. 

It  was  now*  high  time  for  the  General  to  look-out  for  a 
Religion  for  himself^  though  it  was  a  Principle  that  the 
Marquis  of  Argile  had  taught,  that  it  was  the  Character 
of  a  wise  man,  not  to  let  the  World  know  of  what  Reli- 
gion he  was. 

But  the  General's  Lady  found  him  out  one  ;  for  now  General  Monk  de- 
she  declares  "  Mr.  Monk  is  a  Presbyterian,  and  my  Son  dares  himself  to  be 
Kit  is  for  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  Good  Old  Cause.  » i'r«bj  terian. 
This  soon  found  it's  Operation ;  for  the  Clergy  of  Scot- 
land made  their  Addresses  to  the  General  as  their  Patron. 
They  were  of  two  sorts,  the  Public  Resolutionists,  and 
the  Remonstrators.  The  division  tookits  rise  in  this  manner. 
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After  the  Battle  of  Dunbar  was  fought,  and  lost  by 
the  Scotch  Subjects,  jin.  1650,  ^which  consisted  only  of 
those  who  had  taken  the  solemn  League  and  Covenant  J  it 
came  to  a  Debate  whether  they  might  not,  without  breach 
to  their  Covenant,  strengthen  their  Allegiance  to  the  King 
by  taking-in  a  convenient  number  of  their  Fellow-Sub- 
jects, who  had  fought  for  his  Royal  Father  under  the 
Marquis  of  Montross  against  the  Covenanters ;  it  was 
Yoted  that  (since  they  were  reduced  to  unexpected 
streights)  their  asastance  might  be  accepted,  and  they 
might  be  admitted  into  theKing'sSer^ce,  without  damage 
to  the  cause  of  God  and  the  Kirk ;  this  was  the  Judgement 
of  the  Major  Part  of  the  Clergy,  and  prevailed.  But  there 
were  some,  who  ( their  Consciences  being  more  nice)  re* 
monstrated  against  this  Resolution,  as  ungodly ;  which, 
by  the  Artifice  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  was  fomented ; 
and  so  the  Party  withdrew.  This  became  a  feud  so  irrfe- 
ConciIeable,even  when  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Scotland 
Diras  under  the  English  Obedience,  that  they  would  not 
coitverse,  or  receive  the  Sacrament,  each  with  other.  It 
was  once  told  the  General ;  that  at  Leith,  there  being  a 
Boat  ready  to  go-off  for  Fife,  a  remonstrating  Mmister 
stept-in  {  but.  seeing  a  Resoiutioner  of  his  Coat  there,  he 
went-out,  and  would  rather  lose  his  Passage  than  sail  in 
the  same  Boat  with  him.  This  I^vision  Ihave  the  rather 
iiientioned,  because  it  may  be  a  Word  in  season  to  thost 
whom  it  may  concern,  to  beware  of  the  heats  and  pc^ 
dantry  of  such  Ecclesiastick  Enthusiasts,  who  do  ta 
much  contribute  to  the  ruin  of  Kingdoms;  and  tome* 
times  are  destructive  to  their  own  Societies.  Theie 
men,  apart  (keeping  Intelligence  each  upon  another,  that 
they  mieht  not  meet)  did  niake  their  frequent  visits  to  tilt 
General,  being  now  a  declar'd  Presbyterian  i  laid^>pea 
the  lamentable  condition  of  the  Kirk  of  Christ,  andi  my 
plored  his  care  and  Patronage  of  it ;  who  gave  them  audi 
comfortable  words  as  his  Station  would  permit  him  dm 
to  use. 

The  end  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Monk*s  Embassy  to  hit  Bm* 
ther,  was  now  frustrated ;  and  it  being  so,  it  created  aomt 
diffidence  of  his  prudence  and  secresie.  In  Negativei  1 
can  avouch  for  no  man,  but  myself;  and,  undwr  tike  aoeft 
of  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  I  do  write  and  cUdart«  that  the 
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secret  slept  ndthin  my  breast  till  after  the  King  vn&  re* 
stored,  and  actually  returned;  and  next,  I  do  think  so 
well  of  Mr.  Monk's  care  and  prudence,  that  he  did  not  in 
Scotland  communicate  it  to  any  but  his  Brother  and  me ; 
for  so,  upon  his  return,  he  told  Sir  John  Greenviie. 
But  so  it  was^  that  there  were  suggestions  of  Information, 
or  rather  of  Temptation  to  the  General,  that  the  good  man 
was  like  to  be  sacrificed.  But  t  his  went  no  further ;  either 
that  the  suggesters  would  not  stand  the  Test,  or  that  the 
probadon  would  be  injurious  to  more  than  one :  However 
I  do  conjecture,  there  could  have  been' found  no  other 
guilt  in  Mr.  Monk,  than  the  curiosity  of  the  Suggester. 

This  was  a  time  of  Hearsays  and  Discoveries  of  Plots : 
for  all  Action  ceased  upon  Booth's  Defeat.  Mr.  Gumble 
makes  his  frequent  visits  to  Dalkeith,  to  hear  and  report 
news  I  keeps  his  correspondence  \^ith  Scot,  Secretary  of 
State,  (to  whom  he  was  known  when  he  was  Vicar  of 
Wickham  in  Buckinghamshire)  and  by  him  understood 
how  aflfairs  went  at  London,  and  what  jealousies  began  to 
arise  between  the  Parliament  and  Army,  and  some  of  the 
more  eminent  Members  and  Officers  of  both ;  makes  his 
advantage  of  them,  and  adds  fuel  to  the  fire. 

I  was  t^en  into  his  Counsel  sometimes,  and  employed 
to  write;  so  we  sent  Letters  by  the  Post,  either  with  no 
name  at  all,  or  what  name  we  thought  fit ;  and  this  was  a 
diverdsement,  thus  to  play  in  the  bimd  with  the  Grandees, 
and  to  tell  them  those  I'hings,  which  themselves  knew 
could  not  be  revealed  but  by  their  treacherous  Confi* 
denu. 

The  General  now  saw  the  Usefulness  and  Interest  of 
Mr.  Gumble,  and  the  danger  of  disobliging  him ;  where* 
fore  he  was  retained  as  his  Confident;  insomuch  that,  when 
the  (General  appeared  against  the  Army  for  disturbing 
the  Parliament,  the  Action  was  looked-upon  as  proceeding 
merely  upon  Mr.  Gumble's  Advice.  This  was  rather  the 
Generals  Protection  than  otherwise;  for  had  it  been  insi- 
nuated, that  his  Engagement  proceeded  from  any  sinister 
hand,  he  woukl  have  found  at  home,  among  his  own 
Officers,  that  Suspicions  would  have  more  increased  upon 
hin^T    But  Gumble  was  looked-upoa  as  the  otUy  Man, 
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and  so  rcprcscnfed  by  Mr.  Welsh  from  Leith  to  Wal- 
lingford-House,  who  suggested,  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
him,  George  Monk  had  never  stirred. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Monk  was  preparing  to  return  with  his 
Daughter  by  Sea,  as  he  came;  hut,  before  he  went,  we 
heard  of  the  triumphant  Return  of  Lambert  to  his  Masters 
at  Westminster,  who  employed  him  to  command  in  chief 
in  the  expedition  against  Booth;  which  proved  a  Conquest 
easier  than  it  was  once  thought  it  would  have  been.  I'he 
Spoil  was  not  yet  divided ;  nor  was  their  Soldiery  content 
with  what  only  appeared  to  be  a  Prey ;  that  is,  the  Forfei- 
ture of  those  Gentlemen's  Estates,  who,  in  defence  of  their 
ancientLaws  andLiberties,  were  found  in  the  Field.  Where- 
fore a  Clamour  was  raised,  and  a  Supplication  framed,  to 
bring  those  to  condign  Punishment,  who  had,  in  any 
measXire,  or  to.  any  degree,  assisted  in  Booth's  Conspiracy, 
or  could  be  detected  as  conscious  of  it.  And,  had  this  In- 
quisition been  made,  and  a  Sequestration  passed  upon  it, 
this  After-harvest  would  have  been  worth  more  pounds, 
than  the  former  publick  Sales  of  the  King's  and  Church 
Land ;  ( as  the  gleaning  of  the  Grapes  of  Ephraim  were 
better  thin  the  Vintage  of  Abiezer),  and  how  far  this 
change  of  the  face  of  things  would  have  conduced  to 
fix  a  new  Interest,  I  leave  to  be  judged. 

Though  it  became  the  Army  to  leave  this  Inquisition 
ifter  Delinquency  to  the  Parliament,  yet  the  frame  of  this 
Petition  seemed  just ;  that  they  might  not  be  always  exer- 
cised with  the  fears  of  the  Common  Enemy.  But  there 
was  a  hidden  intrigue  in  it,  to  pick  a  Quarrel  with  their 
Masters;  for  even  some  of  them  had  not  utterly  lost  the 
Consciences  of  Englishmen,  and  were  loath  to  have  the 
Government  of  the  Commonwealth  monopolized  into  so 
few  hands  i  nay,  and  those  of  them  which  yet  favoured 
of  Presbj  ttry,  were  themselves  suspected  for  a  sort  of 
D^lhiquents. 

The  General  foresaw  whither  this  application  of  the 
Soldiery  tended  ;  and  very  pleasantly  told  me,  7  sec  now 
that  J  shall  have  a  better  game  to  play  than  1  had  before. 
His  expression  was,  /  know  Lamhert  so  welly  that  I  am 
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sure  he uiU  not  let  those  People  at  IVestminsterf  set  till 
Christmas-day. 

October  was  begun,  when  Mr.  Monk  left  Dalkeith, 
and  he  went  from  us  too  with  the  character  of  an  Envoy ; 
for  he  was  to  assure  the  Parliament  of  his  Brother's  fide- 
lity to  them,  and  that  he  would  stand  firm  to  their  Inte- 
rest and  Authority,  against  all  opposition  whatsoever.  I 
parted  with  him  upon  the  Sands  of  Leith,  not  without 
some  grief  and  rt  flection  upon  our  distracted  country ; 
charging  him  to  solicit  foi  the  prayers  of  good  men.  I 
named  unio  him  Dr.  Hammond  and  Ur.  Sheldon,  who 
were,  upon  the  information  given  me,  actually  Bishops ; 
but  it  seems  I  \\as  deceived  :  So  wtt  comforted  ourselves, 
thai  God  had  in  resei  ve  his  appointed  seasons  of  Mercy. 
But  the  General,  about  this  time,  fouQd  encouragement 
from  the  Host  of  Heaven  :  And  a  Scotch  Nobleman 
came  to  him,  and  told  him  plainly  (after  much  Discourse 
with  him)  that  the  King  would  be  restored,  and  tiiat 
within  some  few  months  j  that  he  looked  upon  hini  as  a 
principal  instrument  toward  the  effecting  of  it :  and  that 
not  a  drop' of  Blood  should  be  spilt  in  the  action.  This 
was  the  Earl  of  Nithisdale,  whom  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  ever  before  with  the  General ;  for  his  Religion 
rather  required  his  retirement,  than  converse;  and  this 
the  General  infoi  med  me  pf ;  and  of  the  Earl's  prophe- 
tic apprehensions,  that  there  should  not  be  the  blood  of 
a  cut  Finger  in  the  action }  he  spoke  it  merrily,  and  there* 
fore  was  assured  of  his  share  in  it. 

But  at  the  Cockpit  I  have  heard  him  tell  it  at  large : 
Consonant  hereunto  I  have  a  Paper  (among  others)  by 
me,  of  one  Mrs.  Katherine  Johnson's,  (a  Copy  of  which 
was  by  her  delivered  to  Cromwell.)  I  am  very  well  s»> 
tisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  delivery ;  I  knew  the  Gentle- 
woman, she  being  of  a  good  Family  :  and  I  can  witness, 
that,  when  she  was  in  my  House  (for  she  was  related  to 
me)  she  spent  much  time  in  Fasting  and  Prayer.  The 
words  of  I  he  paper  are  these  ; — **  Gn  at  General !  All  the 
powtr  ufthe  IP<  rid  is  in  your  hands :  then  fore  let  humi- 
lity be  your  guide  ;  for  i.one  shall  corievt  yuu  hut  God: 
Tht:  l.ori  giveSy  and  the  Lord  takej  away  ;  blessed  be  his 
nanit :  have  peace  with  all  men ;  *efu  e  none.  In  the  1  Cth  Year 
of  King  Charles  his  Reign,  1  delivered  him  a  Manuscript, 
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wherein  I  told  him  of  his  destruction ;  but  he  took  none  of 
my  Counsel,  though  I  was  sent  from  God*  As  for  the 
Scotch  King  Tas  he  is  called)  his  right,  here,  must  be  in 
peace,  not  by  the  Sword.  I  can  say  more,  if  I  be  called 
to  an  account ;  but  what  I  say  is  by  Faith,  and  I  shall  jus- 
tify it  with  my  life.  June  the  l8th."  I  conceive  the  Year 
was  1653.. 

I  shall  not  undertake  the  vindication  of  the  Nobleman, 
or  the  Prophetess,  but  only,  in  transitu,  relate  matter  of 
fact,  till  the  English  make  us  work.  That  which  Mrs. 
Johnson  forewarned  the  late  King  of  was,  not  to  sign  the 
Bill  for  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Straflford ;  which  the  good 
King  afterward  repented  of.  And  though  she  had  the 
fate  of  Cassandra,  not  to  be  believed ;  yet  Mr.  Lenthal 
(the  Speaker)  w^io  was  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this,  gave 
such  credit  to  her  warning  of  him  to  beware  of  the  Oath 
of  Abjuration' against  the  Royal  Family,  that  he  absented 
himself  from  the  House  for  about  ten  days,  under  the 
pretence  of  the  Gout :  And  she  assured  him  he  should 
be  forgiven  for  what  else  he  had  done  against  the  King. 

The  prognostick  of  Doctor  Laybom  is  very  well  known, 
who  told  the  General  '*  that  he  should  command  in  the 
North,  and  afterwards  in  all  England,"  which  the  Doctor 
owned  to  me,  and  for  which  the  General  owed  him  a  re- 
spect ;  for  he  would  ponder  on  the  fancy,  and  not  aIto> 
gether  neglect  the  belief  of  them :  But  possibly  the  Man 
had  more  credit  with  him  than  the  Prophecy.  I  know, 
when  he  was  in  Scotland,  speaking  of  the  infelicities  that 
did  attend  the  King's  Family,  he  was  told  that  the  King, 
after  the  Twenty-Ninth  Year  of  his  Age,  bad  very  benign 
Aspects,  pointing  at  his  Restauration :  And  he  who  told 
him  this,  added  somewhat  more :  So  much  of  I  know  not 
what  to  I  luiow  not  whom ;  desirjng  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  Reporter  may  be  believed;  and  next,  that  the  virtuo- 
sos of  Infidelity  would  not  look  upon  this  as  a  Paralogism ; 
for  when  a  Man  foretells  me  three  things,  two  whereof 
are  already  come  to  pass,  he  may,  without  a  tincture  of 
levity,  be  believed  for  a  third :  Nay,  and  I  know  a  fourth 
and  a  fifth. 

Mr.  Monk  was  now  safely  arrived  at  London,  to  give  an 
account  of  his  Old  Embassy,  and  to  impart  his  New. — 
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The  Old  appertained  to  Sir  John  Greenvile,  who  sent  him 
into  Scotland.  To  him  he  said  **  he  could  give  no  other 
account,  than  that  he  could  give  none  at  all;  for  that  he 
was  under  an  Oath  of  Secrecy :  but  that  he  had  delivered 
his  Message  to  the  General,  nis  Brother,  and  that  he  had 
imparted  it  to  none  beades  but  to  me.'*  Sir  John  thought 
this  was  enough,and  immediately  acquainted  the  King  with 
it ;  his  Majesty  being  then  at  Brussels.  This  gave  encou> 
ragement  to  Sir  John  Greenvile,  afterwards  to  treat  per- 
sonally with  the  General,  which  he  Was  resolved  to  do; 
waiting  the  occasion  for  it ;  which  in  the  process  of  a  few 
Months,  was  happily  offered;  and  his  negociation  ac- 
cepted, and  effected. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Monk's  new  Credentials  from  his  Bro- 
ther were  to  be  imported  to  Dr.  Clargis  ;  which  were,  that 
the  General  would  resolutely  adhere  to  the  Parliament, 
and  declare  for  their  cause,  if  he  found  any  disturbance 
given  against  them.  This  was  so  well  managed  by  the 
Dr.  (who  was  now  become  Agent  for  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
Armies)  though  Mr.  Monk  came  but  just  time  enough,that 
the  Men  at  Westminster  in  sense  of  the  General's  Fidelity, 
and  in  requital  of  his  offered  kindness,  (when  they  saw 
they  must  yield  to  Lambert's  Ambition)  in  an  expiring 
Vote  of  Revenge,  before  their  Authority  suffered  a  se- 
cond Rape,  constituted  him  about  the  Seventh  part  of  a 
Generalissimo :  which  was  the  Power  by  which  he  seemed 
afterward  to  act,  and  give  Commissions. 

On  the  11th  of  October  Lambert  brake-up  the  Housc- 
Keeping  of  his  Masters  at  Westminster;  for  it  was  now  high 
time  to  allow  their  Servants  the  Previledgo  of  Persian 
Slaves,  viz.  To  feast  upon  Sovereignty.  So  he  began 
his  Christmas  sooner  than  the  General  thought  he  would ; 
but  not  sooner  than  he  was  provided  for  him ;  tor  his 
provident  frugality  in  Scotland,  had  laid  up  some  Thou- 
sands for  the  Pay  of  his  Army,  if,  upon  any  sudden  dis- 
turbance in  England,  he  could  not  be  relieved  from  thence, 
that  80  he  might  keep  his  Soldiers  in  obedience  to  him. 
And  without  a  spirit  of  Prophecy,  he  did  easily  foresee 
this  change. 

Three  Kingdoms  for  about  17  years  Cby  our  Civil  War) 

had 
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A  remaikableDream 
of  Mrs.  Monk. 


had  been  deprived  of  a  just  Government ;  or  the  plenary 
The  Army  sHs  fip  a  exercise  of  it:  But  now  they  groaned  under  a  fatal  Anar- 
Committeeot Safety,  chy;  which  to  supply,  a  Tumultuary  Junto  was  set-up, 
called  a  Cov  m'ttee  of  Safety. 

V-\Qre  I  p^jhII  not  forget  to  contribute  to  the  Memory 
of  Mr.  Hales  (once  a  Fellow  of  Eaton)  who  told  me, 
after  the  Battle  of  Naseby,  that  he  saw  now  that  Fairfax's 
Army  woul  1 »'  aster  both  King  and  Parliament  tooj  and 
rule  as  the  Ron  an  Emperors,  or  Generals,  in  despight  of 
the  Senate  :  Adding,  that  I  might  live  to  see  it,  but  he, 
as  hr^  hf  ped,  was  going  to  his  grave. 

At  this  tiiiie  the  General's  Lady  was  herself  a  Com- 
mittee of  Safety ;  for  she  had  found  in  her  Dream,  where 
to  place  the  Empire  of  Three  Crowns,  which  she  told 
me  thus. 

She  saw  a  great  Crown  of  Gold  on  the  top  of  a  Dung- 
hill, which  a  numerous  CMiipany  of  biave  Menencompas- 
seH  ;  but  for  a  great  while  none  would  break  the  King. 
At  last  there  came  a  tall  Black  Man  up  to  the  Dunghill, 
took-up  the  Crown,  and  put  it  upon  his  Head. 

Upon  the  relating  of  this,  she  asked  what  manner  of 
Man  ^he  King  was.  I  told  her,  that,  when  I  was  an  Ea- 
ton Scholar,  I  saw  at  Windsor,  sometimes,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  at  the  head  of  a  Company  of  Roys ;  that  himself 
was  a  very  lovely  Black  Boyj  and  that  1  heard  that,  since, 
he  was  grown  very  tall. 

<  >n  the  1 7th  of  October,  by  the  Post,  came  the  certain 
The  news  of  the  Dis-  „        j    Palkeiih,  that  the  Army  had  dislodged  the  Par- 
■nientai  rives  at  i:>al    liameut :     Of  which  sad  tidmgs  the  Generals  Lady  was 
to  me  the  fir^t  Evangelist,  and  came-up  to  my  Chamber 
to  tell  it,  seeming  much  to  bewail  her  Husband's  Infelici- 
ty, that  he  had  not  left  his  Command ;  for  he  had  request- 
ed it  a  little  before,  by  a  Letter  to  the  Speaker,  (whether 
in  reality,  or  out  of  design,  1  do  not  allow  myself  to  judge) 
she  adding  further,  that  she  had  bought  very  many  trunks, 
to  carry  her  Goods  over  into  Ireland,  (and  indeed,  many 
Were  but  newly  bought   and  tnat  they  could  live  comfor- 
tably there,  upon  their  Estate;  and  that  the   General 
wuuld  delight  to  be  a  Planter  in  his  old  days. 
1  told  her^  well  Madam}  you  coioe  to  carry  your  Trunks 
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now  into  England ;  and  that  may  be  as  well.  I  confess 
I  did  not  promise  her  to  go  forth,  and  be  a  Dutchess,  (no 
disgrace  to  her  memory  ;  for  at,  and  before,  this  time, 
had  she  deserved  it ;)  but  1  merrily  thought  of  Ben  John- 
son's Alchy  mist,  "  here  is  Goldj  go-forth,and  beta  Knight". 
She  was  almost  angry  with  me,  that  I  would  not  look  upon 
it  as  ill  News :  and  then  asked  me  what  the  General 
should  do  now.  I  told  her.  Madam,  he  is  so  wise,  that 
he  l^ows  what  he  is  to  do :  no  body  need  be  his  Coun- 
sellor :  And  your  Ladyship  and  I,  shall  find  he  will  not 
let  slip  this  opportunity  to  redeem  and  rescue  his  Country 
from  the  Slavery  and  Tyranny  it  has  lain  under.  But  I 
had  good  reason  to  think  that  she  did  but  dissemble  with 
me,  unless  it  were  that  she  was  afraid  that  her  husband 
should  engage :  though  afterward  she  did  her  sh^re  to  in- 
duce him  to  it. 

I  perceived  she  had  told  the  General  how  merry  she 
found  me  upon  this  disaster ;  for  soon  after,  taking  me 
aside,  ( he  said)  "  I  shall  not  employ  you  in  any  part  of  my 
Business ;  and  be  not  discontented  at  it ;  for  you  know 
not  these  People  so  well  as  I  do,  and  cannot  dissemble 
with  them."  1  thanked  him  for  this  j  but,  seeing  he  was  so 
plain,  and  so  kind,  I  made  this  request  to  him,  that  he 
would  take-up  one  resolution,  viz. "  not  to  be  squeamish 
about  the  change  of  Officers,  that  would  not  be  wholly 
dependant  upon  him,  but  reform  from  a  Corporal  to  a 
Colonel" 

Before  it  was  Noon,  the  General  stood  engager  against  General  Monk  de. 
the  Sword  of  England  j  his  Protestation  being,  **■  liiat  he  ^^^'^^^  that  he  wiii 
would  reduce  the  MUitary  power  in  obedience  to  the  Ci-  r"ty  ofVifiii"nr 
vil :"  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.    Now  he  is  visible 
upon  the  Stage,  where  I  leave  him  to  God's  good  Provi- 
dence, and  his  own  great  prudence,  to  place  and  displace 
Officers }  to  secure  Citadels  and  Castles ;  to  enter  into 
Treaties  and  dissolve  them ;  to  march  a  forlorn  of  his 
Forces  into  England,  and  recall  them  ;  to  encourage  the 
Arms  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  not  to  use  them ;  and  to 
employ  the  Counsellors  of  his  Camp  in  a  Paper- War, 
leaving  them  to  be  the  Dictators  of  it,  and  when  they  had 
done,  to  leave  them. 

For  1  have  not  undertaken  to  give  an  exact  Journal 
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of  things  pubHckly  known  and  allowed,  (there  being  no 
controversy  of  them )  but  of  General  Monk's  designed 
Lovalty  to  restore  the  King  and  Liberties  of  the  Subject, 
and  the  Laws  of  the  Realm,  to  the  state  they  were  in  before 
our  civil  Wars  commenced.  Anno  1642.  And,  though 
I  persuade  myself  that  what  I  have  already  delivered  as 
to  that  particular  will  be  amply  satisfactory  to  the  inge- 
nuous and  unprejudiced  ;  yet  I  shall  briefly  prosecute  the 
me' hod  of  this  miraculous  Restauration,  and  the  difficul- 
ties that  it  met- with  ;  declining,  as  much  as  possible,  re- 
marks upt^n  such  particular  persons  as  would  have  ob- 
st  ucted  this  glorious  Enterprise,  anH  most  successful  At- 
chu  vemrnt  of  the  late  Duke  of  Albemarle,  whose  me- 
mori  must  be  revered  by  all  the  Subjects  of  these  Three 
Kingdoms;  uho delight  not  in  Blood  and  Faction. 

1  o  proceeii  therefore  :  that  afternoon  the  General  sent 
his  trust)  Adjutant  ( now  Sir  Jeremiah  Smith)  to  Kdeii- 
burgh  and  Leith,  which  by  his  diligence,  and  the  influence 
and  integrity  ot  Hobelthorn.  Hughes,  Miller,  and  Clifton, 
were  secured  to  the  General's  interest.  The  General  like- 
wise ordered  the  March  of  such  Troops  of  Horse,  on 
whose  Captains  he  could  most  rely ;  as  Johnson,  Sym- 
nel,  and  others. 

At  night  he  stopped  the  Packet  for  England,  and  the 
next  day  left  Dalkeith  and  his  Lady  there,  to  pack-up 
their  Trunks,  not  knowing  whither  the  fate  of  the  day 
.  would  carry  him. 

He  came,  about  two  or  three  hours  before  night,  to 
Edenburgh,  where  were  usually  quartered  two  RegU 
ments  of  Poor,  (excepting  some  few  Companies,  which 
were  sent-out  upon  particular  service)  ready  to  be  remand* 
ed  and  exchanged. 

The  regiments  were  his  own,  and  Colonel  Talbot's.  By 
the  assistance  of  the  latter  regiment  he  began  the  Reforma- 
tion ol  his  own;  out  of  which  he  dismissed  several  <  officers, 
and  would  have  imprisoned  his  Major  for  ill  Offices  done, 
had  he  not  narrowly  escaped  his  hands ;  and,  although 
the  Lieutenant-Colonel  was  absent  from  his  Command, 
(as  he  usually  was^  yet,  upon  presumption  that  he  was 
no  friend  to  his   design,   the  General  gave-away  his 
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Commisaon  to  Captun  Morgan,  and  his  Major's  to  Cap* 
tain  Nichols. 

At  Night,  when  he  came  to  his  Quarters,  he  bethought  H?  secum  the  town 
himself  of  securing  Berwick,  as  a  place  of  great  im-  ^^,5jJJ*'"^''  "P"" 
portance  to  his  new  affairs.    He  knew  the  Gove rnour 
(Colonel  Meers)  was  steady  to  him,  but  doubted  whether 
Meers  could  answer  for  his  Officers ;  who,  should  they 
mutiny  at  the  ndse  of  the  General's  Declaration,  the 
Town  might  run  the  hazard  of  being  lost.     Wherefore, 
a  party  of  Horse  (commanded  by  Captain  Johnson )  was 
sent  thither  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Governour; 
and  indeed  the  Captain  came  but  just  time  enough  to  do 
it ;  for  the  Governour  had  scarce  dapt-up  his  dissenting 
Officers,  but  Colonel  Cobbet  entered  there  with  Itistruc-  He  taket  Colonel 
tions  and  Authority  from  the  Army  in  England,  to  as-  t-'obbet  prisoMr.and 
sert  and  promote  their  Interest.     But  Captain  Johoson  burgh  cwtle. 
brought  him  Prisoner  to  the  General,  and  he  committed 
him  to  the  Castle  of  Edenburgh. 

But,  had  not  General  Monk  been  quick  in  remon- 
strating against  Lambert's  proceedings,  it  was  thought 
Cobbet  would  and  could  have  sent  him  thither. 

The  General  was  wholly  intent  upon  satisfying  his  Ar- 
my of  the  justice  of  his  Proceedings,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  using  the  method  of  force,  to  restore  the  Parlia- 
ment. To  this  end  now  he  had  his  Confidents  and  Ad- 
jutators  up  and  down ;  of  whom  Mr.  Gumble  did  him 
singular  service;  for  he  had  an  excellent  dexterity  at 
spiriting  a  cause.  The  General  now  resolving  to  make 
a  thorough  Reformadon  of  his  Troops,  dismissed  all  Offi- 
cers from  their  trust,  who  would  not  be  satisfied  with  his 
engagmoit  arainst  the  Army  in  England,  and  having 
secured  his  Home  Quarters,  he  forthwith  extended  his 
care  to  the  Gtadels  and  Castles  remote:  Captain  Witter 
undertook  for  the  Citadel  of  St.  Johnston,  and  Captain 
Robinson  for  th»t  of  Air. 

Fuding  now  thtt  he  had  a  good  Cause,  and  some 
ground  to  stand-upon,  he  dispatched  Letters  to  Lieute» 
nant-General  Fleetwood,  to  Major  General  Lambert,and 
to  Mr.  Lenihal,  (the  late  Speaker.)  In  one  or  more  where- 
of was  signified,  his  Resolution  to  restore  our  Laws  and 
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Liberties :  which  expression  was  afterwards  construed  in 
a  larger  sense,  than  possibly  might  at  first  be  intended ; 
and  I  know  not  how  it  was  expounded  to  the  Lord  Fairfax. 

The  arrival  of  these  Three  Letters  at  London  gave 
some  faint  hopes  to  the  Rumpers  of  a  second  Restoration  ; 
and  infinitely  surprised  the  Army-Grandees,  who  neither 
expected  such  an  opposition,  nor  would  believe  they  had 
any  reason  to  fear  it ;  It  being  so  directly  against  the 
Interest  of  any  one  part  of  the  Army,  to  divide  against 
the  rest.  Besides,  that  it  could  not  enter  into  the  thoughts 
of  the  Men  of  Wallingford-House,  that  Soldiers  should 
love  their  Country  better  than  their  Pay.  Nay,  and 
though  they  might  have  rational  Jealousies,  that  Monk 
would  not  approve  of  their  actions,  yet  they  were  assured 
by  some  of  his  Officers,  who  were  in  Town,  that  he  had 
not  interest  enough  to  make  the  Army  in  Scotland  act 
against  them. 

But,  this  being  in  some  degree  already  effected.  Monk 
was  too  much  a  Soldier  to  be  despised ;  the  place  he  was  in 
was  such,  as  would  enable  him  to  stand  a  War ;  and  the 
Cause  in  which  he  engaged  was  so  just  and  plausible,  that 
Lambertb  ambition  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  attempt 
to  go  over  the  Tweed  into  Blood  against  him :  For  the  true 
state  of  the  quarrel  was  "  whether  a  second  Protector,  or  the 
old  Parliament  again,  should  govern  the  nation."  And  thus 
much  Fleetwood  seemed  to  understand  soon  after  Lambert's 
march  towards  theNorth  j  and  it  tendednot  a  little  to  Monk's 
advantage,  that  Fleetwood,  by  ^xpress  Messengers,  pre> 
tended  to  court  him.  True  it  is,  indeed,  that  Lambert 
put  himself  into  action  under  Fleetwood's  command ;  but, 
if  bis  success  had  answered  his  ambition,  the  Soldiery 
would,  without  much  difficulty^  have  allowed  him  the 
superiority. 

This  Rupture  between  Monk  and  the  Army,  was  the  talk 
and  joy  of  London  ;  whose  Lord-Mayor  and  Common 
Council  soon  after  received  a  largeLetter  from  him  inviting 
them  to  assist  in  the  Cause  he  had  espoused.  The  Presby- 
terians (tiie  far  greater  part  among  them)  liked  the  Man 
better  than  his  undertaking,  and  they  liked  the  latter, 
it  may  be,  somewhat  the  worse,  because  ne  had,  but  just 
before,  soilicited  the  Independent  Churches  to  the  same 
effect,  and  assured  them  of  their  Spiritual  Liberties,  as 
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well  as  th«?ir  Civil.  He  likewise  sent  Letters  to  the  Fleet 
(then  in  the  Downs,  under  the  Command  of  Lawson) 
and  to  some  Garrisons  and  particular  Persons  in  Fngland, 
and,  viz.  to  Colonel  Overton  ^Governour  of  Hull )  and  to 
the  Officers  and  Army  in  Ireland ;  desiring  them  to  declare 
with  him,  for  the  Restoring  of  the  Parliament.  But  no 
Encouragement  did  he  receive  from  any  of  these  :  They 
returning,  that  to  them  the  Offences  of  their  Brethren 
of  the  English  Army  did  not  appear  so  heinous,  as  to  re- 
quire a  recourse  unto  Arms;  and  that  amicable  and  calm 
Treaties  were  more  likely  to  secure  their  common  safety 
against  the  Common  Enemy,  who,  by  this  breach ,  would 
watch  an  advantage  against  them.  Nay,  from  the  then 
Goveriiing  Officers  in  Ireland,  he  was  answered  with  a 
Resolution  to  declare  against  him,  in  case  he  advanced 
any  further. 

Yet  did  not  these  discouragements  in  the  least  stagger 
his  firm  purpose  to  go  through  with  his  Work :     No-,  no, 
though  Dr.Clargis,  and  Colonel  Talbot  were  also  exprtss-  Dr.  ciarfris  and  CoL 
ly  sent  from  Fleetwood  and  Lambert  to  supersede  it ;  by  T*"l"*  ^^'^  *^"*  ^y 
whom  they  were  entreated  and  conjured  to  use  their  ut-  ,rcat  Sh  GeiVp  S 
most  endeavours  to  allay  the  sudden  heats  of  Monk,  which  Monk,  November «, 
had  been  kindled  (they  said)  by  ill  Anifices,  or  mistakes  '^^^* 
of  their  proceedings ;  of  which  they  assured  him  tliat  he 
and  his  Army  should  receive  a  satisfactory  account.  Clar- 
gis  was  Brother-in-Law  to  the  General ;  Colonel  Tal- 
bot a  Gentleman  whose  Conversation  was  acceptable  to 
him ;  both  these  came  Post-haste  to  us  November  the  Se- 
cond, with  Instructions  to  cajole  Monk  out  of  his  Arms 
and  Reason.  But  the  man  would  not  yield.  Talbot  could 
not  make  him  believe  the  sincerity  of  Lambert's  Friendship, 
nor  the  reality  of  his  proffers  of  advantage ;  and  Clar- 
gis  did  but  prevaricate  with  them  that  sent  him,  and  in* 
formed  the  General  of  the  Instability  and  Poverty  of  the 
Army  in  England;  they  having  but  little  Money,  and  no 
means  left  them  of  raising  any,  when  that  was  spent,  but 
their   Swords.     Besides,   that  the   Free -Quarter  guests 
could  not  long  be  welcortie ;  for  as  much  as  the  men 
at  Westminster  (foreseeing  their  doom)  before  their  turn- 
iag-out,    had  voted    it  High  Treason    to   raise  Money 
out  of  Parliament.     Now,  though  themselves  were  but 
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the  shadow  of  the  name  of  Parliament,  and  had  for  mjtny 
Years  usurped  a  Power  that  did  not  belong  to  them,  yet 
did  they  cover  tlieir  Spite  and  Revenge  with  a  pretended 
tenderness  for  their  Country's  Freedom. 

Lambert  waits  not  for  the  return  of  his  Messengers 
from  Monk,  but  advances  Northward,  with  what  Forces 
could  be  spared  at  home :  and  his  Troops  increase  in  his 
March;  foi  they  lay  conveniently  in  the  Country,  after  the 
defeating  of  Booth,  to  be  at  the  Summons  of  his  Orders. 
He  arrived  at  Newcastle  in  November,  with  a  Force  of 
about  l2»000  men,  wherein  were  (as  it  was  reported 
among  us, )  7,000  of  the  chiefest  Cavalry  of  the  Army* 

Fleetwood  sent  Captain  Deane,  Treasurer  of  th^  Ar- 
my, (a  Messenger  of  his  own)  to  Monk  with  a  very  kind 
Letter,  and  an  offer  of  what  Preferment  in  the  Army 
he  would  himself  desire.  He  ^as  kindly  received,  and  en- 
tertained by  the  General  at  Supper;  but  he  had  done  ill 
Offices  in  his  passage  to  us  by  dispersing  Papers  to  seduce 
our  Soldiers ;  and  his  deportment  to  the  General  at  his 
very  Table  was  somewhat  unseemly ;  for  he  told  him 
plainly  that  he  had  taken  the  direct  course  to  bring  Charles 
Stuart  in  upon  them  by  dividing  the  Army,  and  by  his 
influence,  so  continuing  it,  charging  him  point-blank,  as 
if  Charles  Stuart  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  Design,  con. 
sonant  to  his  dispersed  Tickets.  Here  I  had  forect  my- 
self, and  told  Mr.  Treasurer  thus.  No,  it  is  you  that  will 
brinji  him  in.  For  ye  in  England  have  more  thanjmtified 
the  late  King :  for  he  did  but  demand  Five  Members 
of  the  House  of  CommonSt  and  ye  have  dissolved  a  Par- 
liament. 

The  words  were  scarce  out  of  my  Mouth,  before  the 
General  withdrew  into  a  private  Room,  and  ordered  a  Ser- 
vant to  whisner  me  to  come  to  him.  When  I  came,  he 
told  me  (with  a  sort  of  Anger  and  Love  together),  Mr, 
Pri'Cy  you  know  that  I  desired  that  you  would  not  med- 
dle, or  make,  with  these  People  ;  pray,  let  them  alone ;  / 
can  be  undone  by  none  but  you  and  my  Wife.  But,  with 
veneration  to  his  Blessed  Memory,  I  humbly  conceive 
that  he  had  as  much  reason  to  be  angry  with  this  Mes- 
senger,  as  with  me;  for  he  exceeded  the  decorum  of  an 
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Envoy.    I  was  one  Morning  at  the  Head  of  a  Company  of  ., 

Foot  when  hepassed-by ,  and  told  them.  My  Lord  Lambert  1 

is  coming  upon  you^  and  all  Monk*s  Army  will  not  be 
enough  for  a  Breakfast  for  him.  But  he  met  with  a 
scurvy  Answer ;  that  Lambert  had  a  very  goodStomach, 
this  Cold  ffeather,  if  he  could  eat  Pikes,  and  swallow 
Bullets. 

.  The  General  (to  show  that  he  was  in  earnest,  and  with 
a  prospect  of  gaining  Assistance  from  tne  Northern  parts 
of  England,)  sent  Major  Knight,  with  Four  Troops  of 
Horse,  and  Cap^in  Miller  with  Six  Companies  of  Foo^ 
to  enter  New-Castle.     But  Colonel  Liiborne  had  prevent- 
ed them,  and  put- in  a  Force  too  great  for  them  to  at- 
tack :     So  they  retreated  to  Berwick,  and  stayed  there  till 
they  were  remanded.     Yet  did  it  make  for  the  General's 
advantage,  to  be  thus  disappointed  of  enlarging  our  Quar- 
ters: for  Lambert  was  hastening  his  March,  and  Monk's 
Army  was  not  yet  fixed ;  and  these  Troops  and  Compa- 
nies, with  their  Officers,  were  the  choicest  of  his  Men, 
and  most  devoted  to  his  Design.   So  that  the  loss  of  them 
might  have  proved  injurious  to  it.     But  this  Project  of  en- 
larging his  Quarters  (as  I  remember)  was  none  of  his 
own ',  but  suggested  to  him  as  a  probable  expedient  to 
gain  him  considerable  supplies    of  Horse,    which   he 
wanted. 

The  effect  of  the  Army's  Message  from  England  to  us,  The  two  Armies  of 
was,  that  it  produced  a  Treaty ;  which  had  hke  to  have  La^^bert  and  Mont 
been  our  Ruin,  though  it  ended  in  theirs;  because  it  «n*"into»rre«t). 
was  nei:essary  for  Monk  to  accept  of  it,  he  having  not 
yet  modelled  his  Army.     For,  though  his  procedure  to 
dismiss  his  dissenting,  or  suspected,  Officers,  was  quick  and 
resolute ;  yet  were  they  gently  treated  at  first ;  some  few  of 
them  having  their  Arrears  stated,  if  not  paid,  by  Special 
Warrant,  and  themselves  being  suffered  to  stay  among  us. 
But  they  made  but  ill  use  of  the  General's  dealing  thus  gently 
with-  them.    The  loss  of  their  Commands  opened  their 
Mouths  against  him,  and  their  tongues  were  exercised  to 
debauch  his  Soldiers  from  their  Duty  i  which,  being  re« 
presented  to  the  General,  caused  their  entire  dismission^ 
without  any  hopes  of  Arrears  to  the  cashiered. 

So  in  the  beginning  of  November,  a  Treaty  was  set  on 
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Foot  by  the  General,  and  his  Officers;  Colonel  Wilks, 
Colonel  Clobery,  and  Major  Knight^  were  nominated, 
and  delegated  with  Instructions,  and  sent-up  to  Walling- 
fbrd-House^  to  treat  with  Fleetwood  and  his  Oiticers. 
Now  Lambert,  being  upon  his  March  from  London,  met- 
with  our  peaceable  Commissioners  at  York,  and  woulcl 
have  spared  them  a  further  journey ;  for  he  assured  them 
that  he  had  Powers,  from  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and 
the  General  Council  of  Officers,  to  treat,  and  conclude 
with  them.  But  they,  insisting  upon  the  return  of  the 
Parliament  to  their  former  Power,  were  dismissed,  and 
suffered  to  pass-on  to  London,  being  publick  Messengers. 
However,  Lambert  was  not  altogether  without  hopes,  if 
not  from  our  Commissioners  (when  they  should  further 
open  their  Credentials  at  Wallingford-House,  whither 
they  were  sent)  yet  from  Major-General  Morgan,  then  at 
York,  who  artificially  disliked  Monk's  proceedings ;  and 
it  was  well  known  that  he  had  a  great  Interest  in  his 
Friendship,  and  in  the  Soldiers  of  Scotland,  his  Command 
there  being  next  to  the  General's.  Colonel  Lilbume 
(who  commanded  at  York)  taking  notice  of  this,  repre- 
sented it  to  Lambert ;  and  it  was  concluded  by  them  that 
Morgan  was  a  fit  Instrument  to  send  into  Scotland ;  be- 
cause, that,  either  by  his  Friendship  with  Monk,  he  might 
create  a  better  understanding  between  them,  or,  by  his  in- 
fluence, might  draw-off  a  Party  of  the  Scotch  Army  for  him- 
self: which  was,indeed,  not  impossible  to  have  been  effected, 
had  his  distaste  of  Monk's  declaring  against  the  Army  been 
real,  instead  of  being  only  feigned.  And  here  I  note,  that 
it  was  pleasantly  observed  how  Lambert  and  Fleetwood, 
a-part,  would  cajole  Monk  for  themselves. 

So  Morgan  was  sent  to  us,  and  his  Message  neglected; 
but  his  Person  was  most  kindly  received  by  the  General, 
who  much  wanted  him,  and  soon  employed  him  in  the  most 
difficult  service  that  yet  remained  unattempted,  which 
was,  the  reforming  of  our  Horse ;  for  very  many  even  of 
our  private  Troopers  were  great  MalecontentSt  Of  all 
evils  I  believe  it  was  none  of  the  greatest,  that  our  Num- 
ber of  Horse  was  so  small,  and  that  the  last  Summer 
Fleetwood  had  remanded  two  Regiments  of  them  out  of 
■         •  Scotland; 
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Scotland ;  though,  it  was  conjectured,  not  vvathout  some 
distrust  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  there.  Morgan  and 
Adjutant  Smith,  were  itinerant  Reformers  from  quarter 
to  quarter,  to  dismount  the  dissenting  Troopers,  and  to 
set  Foot-Soldiers  on  Horse-back,  that  could  buy  Boots. 
But  many  prevented  their  being  unhorsed,  and  ran  from 
their  Colours;  others  again  carried  them  over  to  the  Ene- 
my, not  without  threats  to  return  upon  us.  In  this,  Lam- 
bert had  much  the  advantage  of  us ;  for  we  knew  of  no 
Revolters  from  his  army,  till  their  Money  and  hopes  were 
spent  j  his  nearness  to  us  (he  being  at  Newcastle)  and  the 
noise  of  the  greatness  of  his  Army,  discouraged  and  fright- 
ed-away  all  that  would  not  cordially  join  with  us:  And 
yet  this  at  the  long  run  proved  no  inconvenience  to  the 
General;  for  now  he  thought  his  Men  would  stand  by 
him,  should  he  have  occasion  to  use  them. 

The  Messengers  from  the  Independent  Party,  as  well  Ec- 
clesiastical as  Civil,  pressed  the  General  with  set  Speeches 
to  desist  from  his  Enterprise..  But  he  took  them  up 
roundly,  and  with  the  Eloquence  and  Resolution  of  a 
Soldier;  silencing  their  fears  of  the  common  Enemy 
with  suggestions  of  a  pretended  necessity  of  doing  his  duty, 
in  order  to  the  restoring  of  tiie  Parliament.  It  took  SaiThelwrSV- 
him  up  acompleat  Month,  the  purging  and  forming  his  Aimv  fromEd  " 
Army  to  his  mind,  and  marching  the  Troops  (from  their  ''"^-"' '"  Hie  l__ 
severalquarters)  towards  the  South  of  Scotland:  Bui,  be-  "he  STe 'o?n^ 
fore  he  left  Edenburgh,  he  called  a  Convention  of  the  vember,  iq^. 
Nobility  and  Burghers,  laid  before  them  the  Ground  of 
his  'Quarrel,  required  their  peaceable  deportment  during 
his  absence,  and  the  payment  of  what  they  were  in  Ar- 
rear  to  him,  for  his  Army  i  he  having,  in  consideratioa 
of  the  poverty  of  the  Country,  forborne  them  long. 
They  frankly  yielded  to  his  demand  ;  and  some  of  the 
Members  of  that  Assembly,  by  appointment,  waited  upon 
him  afterwards,  at  Berwick ;  moving  him  to  furnish  them 
with  Arms,  that  they  might  be  capacitated  to  assist  in  the 
opposing  of  Lambert's  Invasion,  which  seemed  equally  to 
threaten  (they  said)  both  us  and  them.  But  the  General 
looked-upon  the  request  as  too  early  and  too  dangerous 
for  him  to  grant;  because  his  own  men  were  not  to  be 
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disobliged;  beside  that  thetwoArmies  were  not  as  yet  become 
so  hx  exasperated  against  each  other,  as  to  force  us,  in  de- 
spair, to  take-in  the  assistance  of  those  who  were  enemies  to 
both.  In  some  things,  however,  they  were  gra^ified,and  much 
was  promised ;  so  that  they  went  not  away  discontented. 
Nay,  some  of  them  better  understood  the  General,  I  be- 
lieve, than  his  Officers  did ;  many  of  whom  took  it  in 
great  dudgeon,  that  orders  were  given-out  to  the  Captains 
of  Foot  to  fill-up  their  Vacancies  with  Scots.  But,  in- 
deed, the  General  was  necessitated  to  take  this  course : 
and  the  Jealousy  (be  it  where  it  would)  was,  by  most  of 
our  own  party,  deemed  groundless,  and  ridiculous;  in  re- 
gard that  the  General  had  not  yet  given  any  advantage 
to  that  Nation  against  the  then  English  Interest. 

In  which  Particular  he  was  so  very  cautious,  that  af^ 
terwardsjwhen  he  saw  he  had  no  need  of  them,  he  marched- 
back  a  part  of  his  own  Force  (under  the  Command  of 
Major-General  Morgan)  to  secure  the  peace  of  Scotland. 
Now  this  Action  was  particularly  canvassed,  and  adjudged 
an  Argument  not  only  of  his  prudence,  but  of  his  fidelity 
to  that  which  they  called  a  P^liament,  at  Westminster. 
So  that  he  stopt  the  Mouths  of  his  Invidious  Adversaries, 
who  were  wont  to  be  continually  prating,  as  if  that  Na- 
tion would  soon  be  in  Arms  against  them,  if  it  were  once 
left  to  it-self. 

Though  the  Armies  attended  the  issue  of  the  Treaty 
at  Wallingford-House ;  yet  Lambert  being  now  come  to 
Newcastle,  the  Commanders  on  both  sides  continued  to 
make  preparations  for  War :  Monk,  both  for  the  small- 
ness  of  his  Army,  and  his  great  want  of  Horse,  (many  of 
his  private  Troopers  being  not  well  resolved  neither)  was 
obliged  v'o  Act  on  the  Defensive. 

Now,  if  Lambert  had  not  lingered  so  long  at  New- 
castle, but,  with  his  Horse  only,  advanced  directly  into 
Scotland;  beside  that  he  could  then  have  met-with  little 
or  no  resiistance,  he  would  also  have  confined  us  to  very 
narrow  (',)uarters ;  and  all  the  Villages  and  Oats  and  Straw 
(of  which,  at  that  time,  there  was  plenty)  would  have  been 
his  own :  And  in  truth,  as  he  was  destitute  both  of  Money 
and  Authority,  sudden  Action  was  his  true  Interest. 

The  General,  on  the  other  hand,  had  both  thestadvan- 
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tages ;  and  only  wanted  Power ;  so  that  his  Interest  wasr 
De/atj,  But  it  was  the  Almighty's  gooJ  Time  to  disappoint 
the  Strong,  to  infatuate  their  Counsels,  and  to  sow  Seeds  of 
Strife  and  Divisions  amongst  them.  For  a  great  many  of 
those  that  had  followed  Lambert  into  the  North,  were  not 
thorough-paced  to  serve  his  Ambition:  someof  them  looked, 
bark  upon  Fleetwood,  he  being  acknowledged  to  have  the 
Superiority  in  Command  j  and  others  again  began  to  abate 
of  their  Jealousies  towards  Monk,  who  had  been  repre- 
sented to  them  as  a  secret  Friend  to  Charles  Stuart. 
Besides  that  Lambert  could  not,  in  Justice  or  Honour, 
break-in  upon  our  Quarters,  before  he'  understood  the 
Event  of  the  Treaty ;  which  he  soon  after  did,  to  his 
Content. 

By  the  Eighteenth  of  November  the  General  had 
reached  as  far  as  Haddington,  intending  for  Berwick, 
and  to  visit  the  Passes  upon  the  Tweed,  that  so  he  might 
be  able  to  post  his  Men  to  the  best  Advantage.     Now,  News  arriv'ei  to  Ge> 
upon  the  same  Night,  and  to  the  same  Place,  after  Grace  ^"'^  ^°*"u^!lj  **'* 

1*^11  -1^  r       rt,  T   c  '        Army,  at  Haddins- 

had  been  said  at  oupper,  for  Feace,  came  Intormation  ton,  on  the  isth  of 
that  our  Commissioners  had  concluded  with  the  Officers  Novembei-,  that  hit 
at  London;  which  news,  I  knew,  was  very  unwelcome  coSded"a"trMtf 
to  him  ;  whereupon  very  early  next  Morning  he  returns  with  Lambert'i  Ar- 
to  Edenburgh,  consults  his  Counsellors,  convenes  his  ^^* 
Officers,  and  requires  their  Sense  upon  the  matter.    It 
was  easy  for  him,  without  the  help  of  a  Familiar,  to 
foretell  what  it  would  be :  for  now  his  Army  was  not  the 
same  thing  that  it  was  five  Weeks  ago  ;  and  the  Officers 
knew  very  well  that,  should  they  tamely  submit  to  this 
Peace,  the  Consequence  must  be,  that  his  Honour  the 
Colonel  must  sink-down  into  a  Captain,  and  the  Cap<- 
tain  shrink  into  an  Ensigtit  and  the  Ensign  return  to 
his  Halbert ;  one  Article  of  the  Agreement  being  this, 
that  all  Officers  who  had  been  suspended,  or  had  laid-down 
their  Commissions,  since  the  ilth  of  October  last,  by 
reason  of  antj  differences  between  the  Armies,  should  be    \ 
heard,  and  their  Causes  adjusted  and  determined  by  Four- 
teen Commissioners ;  the  one  half  of  them  to  be  chosen 
by  the  Council  of  Officers,  in  England,  and  the  other 
half  by  the  Council  of  Officers,  in  Scotland,    Had  they 
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submitted  tq  this  Umpire^  to  foretell  which  way  the  Scale 
would  have  inclined  (now)  was  obvious. 

This  Convention  of  Officers,  on  both  sides,  was  by 
compact  to  meet  at  Newcastle,  the  first  of  December 
then  ensuing.     Now,  since  Monk's  declaring  against  the 
Army,  he  had  displaced  about  140  Officers,  who  had 
lately  been  shuffled  upon  him  by  the  then  Parliament,  in 
lieu  of  a  very  considerable  Number  of  his  stoutest  and 
bravest  Men,  upon  whose  courage  and  Fidelity  he  prin- 
cipally relied,  whom  they  had  removed  before  the  llth 
of  October  then  last  past.  And,  though  the  General  sent 
frequent  Letters  of  Intercession  for  them,  yet  so  great 
an  Influence  had  the  Factions  of  the  Anabaptists  and 
Independents  at  that  Time,  that  they  prevailed  against  his 
Mediation ;  neither,  probably,  would  they  have  stopped 
here,  had  not  the  Westminsterians  been  interrupted  in 
their  Session.     All  those  who  were  thus  displaced  by  the 
Rump,  and  had  not  yet  left  Scotland,  he  had  already 
restored  to  their  Commands,  in  confidence  of  his  being 
able  to  make  his  Peace  with  his  Masters  for  so  doing, 
when  they  should  return  again  to  the  Exercise  of  their 
^  ■  Authority  j  he  having  taken-up  a  Resolution  to  signify  to 

.      -   "  them,  that  their  best  Servants  were   ill  represented   to 

them,  by  these  Factions,  who  had  before  them  a  List  of 
all  the  Officers  in  Scotland,  to  whose  Names  they  set 
these  Marks,  B.  for  Bad,  h  for  Indifferent,  and  G.  for 
Godly.   Monk's  Men  knew  how  to  fight,  and  they  loved 
their  old  General;  some  of  them,  better  than  the  old  Paj:- 
liament  \  they  knew  too,  that  their  Cause  was  good,  and 
their  Hopes  of  restoring  the  Rump,  begat  new  ones  also, 
of  living  at  home  in  ease.     So  that  they  stood  so  far  off 
from  any  Terms  of  Peace  with  Wallingford-house,  that 
some  Indignations  were  expressed  against  the  Commis- 
sioners, as  if  they  had  betrayed  them. 
Monk  and  hii  Army    ,  But  our  Counsellors  were  more  moderate,  and  tame  to 
TlZy!'Sul''''    *»^  Resolution,  "that  a  new  Treaty  should  be  desired, 
<6ine  further  expla-   Upon  pretence  that  there  were  some  Articles  in  that 
nation.  Agreement  that  required  a  further  explication,  refusing 

to  ratify  any  part  of  it,  till  that  were  done."     And  this 
dallying  it  was,  that  proved  the  Break-neck  of  Lambert, 
'  ;  who 
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who  accepted  of  this  Excuse  at  first,  but  afterwards  found 
our  Delays. 

So  soon  as  it  was  known  in  London,  that  Monk  and  his 
Officers  had  refused  to  ratify  the  Agreement  which  their 
Commissioners  had  made  for  them ;   several  Members 
began  to  take  heart  upon  it,  to  cabal  in  Corners,  and  to 
contrive  towards  their  own  Restitution ;  whereas  before, 
they  were  tame  and  irresolute,  as  sc:u-ce  knowing  how  to 
distinguish  between  Friend  and  Foe ;  the  Officers  of  the 
English  Army  thirsting  for  the  Government.    But  then, 
on  the  other  Side,  the  popular  Expectations  which  were 
observed  in  all  places  to  be  raised  of  Monk,  touched  them 
to  the  Quick,  and  made  them  apprehensive  lest  Inten- 
tions might  be  to  let-in  the  King  and  his  Party  f  which 
(hey  called  the  Common  Enemy)  upon  them.    Neither 
indeed  were  some  prying  Men,  amongst  us,  less  jealous  of 
him ;  For,  one  of  thsm  coming  very  late  to  my  Chamber, 
we  entertained  each  other  with  mutual  Friendship  and 
Discourse ;  but  he  would  still  be,  ever  and  anon,  interpo- 
sing for  my  thoughts,  **  whether  the  General  was  for  the 
King,  or  not."     But  I  told  him,  that  he  would  do  the 
General,  and  us  all,    a  great  deal  of  wrong,  if  he  did 
not  abhor  the  very  suspicion.     He  was  not  satisfied,  how- 
ever, with  this  Answer  ;  and  we  talked>on  till  it  was  too 
late  for  him  to  pass  by  the  Centinels  to  his  Quarters.    So 
he  was  forced  to  lodge  that  Night  with  me ;  but  he  was 
still  awaking,  and   telling  me ;  the  General  is  for  the 
King:  and  I,  as  often,  desired  him  to  forget  that  idle 
Fancy,  and  let  us  both  sleep. 

The  General  now,  with  mighty  Protestations,  pretends  to 
adhere  to  the  Parliament,  as  it  sat  on  the  1 1th  of  October; 
Cthe  day  Lambert  disturbed  them)  though  to  call  ano- 
ther Parliament,  was  the  great,  and  secret  Instruction  that 
he  had  given  his  Commissioners,  and  not  to  t>e  discovered 
to  the  English  Officers,  without  an  unavoidable  neces- 
sity; which  necessity  Coll.  Wilks  conceived  himself  to 
ly- under ;  but  upon  his  return  he  found  us  of  another 

Opinion. 

The  Scotch  Army  being  now  disengaged  from  the  in- 
tanglemenis  of  peace,  marched  to  the  North  side  of  the 

3  B  4  Tweedej 
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Tweede;  The  General  lodged  two  Nights  (Sunday 
being  one)  at  Dunbar;  we  there  observing  the  place  of 
that  memorable  Battle  fought  September  the  third, 
]  650,  where  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  more 
effectually  executed  than  when  it  was  afterwards  burnt  by 
the  hands  of  the  Common  Hangman  in  Pf^estminster  PuU 
lace-yard.     But  this  laUer  was  done  legally. 

The  next  day  the  General  came  to  Berwick,  where  we 
found  the  Air  to  be  somewhat  colder.  But,  before  we 
entered  it,  Capt.  Ogle  (an  honest  old  man,  zealous  for  the 
good  old  Cause)  met  us,  and  brought  into  our  Service  a 
Troop  of  Cumberlands;  not  Jades;  for  in  those  days  our 
Muster-Masters  called  all  Horses.  Hither  also  came  the 
General's  Lady,  with  her  Son;  who,  some  few  weeks 
after,  received  orders  to  go  from  hence  by  Sea,  to  London. 

Here  we  likewise  met  our  fore-named  Commissioners, 
who  returned  from  England  without  Peace  {  and  yet 
their  concluding  of  it  at  first,  was  very  seasonable  ser- 
vice. Hither  also  came  Zanchy,  CEnvoy  from  Newcastle^ 
who  made  several  Overtures  for  an  accommodation  ;  but 
was  answered,  both  in  jest  and  earnest,  by  our  Wits  and 
Counsellors.  In  this  place  we  might  have  staid  longer 
in  a  good  Winter-Quarter,  had  not  the  boldness  of  the 
Newcastle  Dragoons  allarmed  us :  whereupon  Mr.  Zan- 
chy was  secured,  and  the  General,  in  a  most  tempestuous 
dark  Night,  marched  towards  Coldstream,  but  took-in  at 
the  Pass  at  Noram,  the  Night  being  so  very  dark. 

At  Coldstream  our  first  Entertainment  was  suitable  to 
the  Name;  no  Sutlers  being  as  yet  come  to  us,  and  no 
Shambles  to  be  found.  All  the  Time  we  staid  there 
we  drank  warm  drink;  it  was  brewed  in  the  Morning  ; 
we  had  enough  of  it  at  Noon ;  and,  if  any  was  left  till 
Night,  is  was  accounted  stale,  and  only  fit  for  OfHcers. 
What  Mault  it  had  within  Doors,  I  know  not ;  but  the 
Ingredients  without  were  Horse-dung,  Ice  and  Snow ;  ibr 
it  was  troublesome  to  come  to  the  water ;  yet  some  we 
had ;  for  our  Brewsters  were  not  careful,  or  skilful  in  the 
compositions  of  Ana.  Here  were  our  settled  Quarters ; 
though  the  General,  with  a  small  retinue,  made  a  slip 
back  to  Berwick,  December  the  ISth,  to  entertain  the 
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Scotch  Convention.  At  our  return,  we  found  Butchers  and 
Sutlers  i  but  the  Sutlers  (useful  men)  had  got  a  whole 
Barn  to  themselves ;  another  there  was,  (but  not  all-out 
so  good)  that  served  indifferently  for  a  Cows  tali  and  a 
Chapel;  our  Quarter-Master  having  a  Warrant  for  it, 
from  the  Nativity  of  Christ. 

Here  we  were  fixed  in  expectation  of  events;  what 
Lambert,  what  the  Men  of  the  Parliament,  and  what  the 
concealed  Lord  Fairfax  would  do.  We  sent  and  re- 
ceived Messages,  and  fought  in  Paper ;  laying  aside,  and 
reserving  Powder  and  Shot,  as  dangerous  things,  and  not 
fit  to  be  employed  against  Brethren.  But,  if  Lambert 
would  have  breathed  his  Horse  with  three  or  four  days 
March  almost  Belly-deep  in  Snow,  made  of  that  his  Pro- 
vender too,  and  lodged  them  in  it,  for  scarcity  of  Villages, 
on  the  South-side  of  Tweede ;  he  might  have  attacked  us 
on  the  North ;  where,  after  he  had  ascended  on  even 
Banks,  he  would  have  found  a  Battalia  ready  to  receive 
him,  filed  into  Horse  and  Foot,  (which  the  Countryman 
may  understand  by  a  Lare  of  Fat,  and  a  Lare  of  Lean  in 
his  Bacon )  for  Wings  of  Horse  we  had  none,  as  not  in- 
tending to  fly.  This  was  the  Posture  in  which  Morgan, 
by  the  General's  Order,  drew-up.  his  Men  at  Kelsey. 

And  now  comfortable  News  thronged-in  upon  us ;  as,  Several  bodies  of 
that  the  then  growing  Party  in  Ireland  had  declared  for  !iSS«  t. 
us,  and  were  ready  to  send  us  assistance ; — that  Ports-  the  Parliament. 
mouth  had  opened  her  Gates  to  Hazlerig,  Morley  and 
Walton  ;  (three  of  the  seven  Commissioners  for  govern- 
ing the  Army )  and  this  Col.  Wetham  (the  Governour 
of  it^  did,  in  respect  to  the  General,  as  well  as  in  duty  to 
the  Parliament : — that  the  Fleet  under  Lawson  had  owned 
our  Quarrel  against  the  Army; — and  that  Fairfax  was 
ready  to  march  to  fall-in  upon  Lambert's  Rear  ;  should 
he  advance  forward  upon  us ;  assuring  us  that,  whatever 
came  of  it,  he  would  not  fail  of  being  in  Arms  by  the 
first  of  January ;  and  he  was  better  than  his  word.  The 
Soldiers  be^an  now  to  be  revived  in  these  cold  Quar- 
ters, as  hoping  for  better.  Hither  came  some  oi  our  Of- 
ficers to  us,  who  were  absent  from  their  Commands,  when 
the  General  first  declared  ;  alledging,  in  excuse  of  their 
staying  so  long  away,  that  they  were  stopp'd  by  Lambert 
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at  Newcastle  :  but  all  was  to  no  purpose ;  for  they  found 
their  places  filled. 

This  Stream  of  good  News  notwithstanding,  the  Gene- 
ral continu'd  his  wonted  care  of  his  Guards :  It  being  now 
evident,  that  Lambert,  within  a  few  days,  must  either  fight 
or  fall.  And,  as  for  my  self,  I  must  confess  that  1  was 
inwardly  displeased  at  thus  many  favourable  expresses ; 
as  apprehending  that  this  name  of  a  Parliament  would, 
by  nominating  and  shifting  Commissioners  for  it,  engage 
the  Army  so  much  to  their  Devotion,  and  get  such  other 
advantages  of  fixing  their  Oligarchy,  that  it  would  be  no 
easie  matter  to  dispossess  them.  With  these  foolish  whim- 
sies in  my  head,  I  was  resolved  to  steal  privately  to  the 
General;  who  had  cautioned  me  before-hand,  not  to  be  seen 
to  appear  in  these  publick  Transactions.  And  to  do  this, 
I  knew  the  interval  between  Midnight  and  the  Morning  to 
be  the  only  time.  So,  between  two  and  three  of  the  Clock, 
by  the  help  of  a  Corporal,  I  came  to  his  Chamber-door, 
found  it  only  latched,  the  General  in  his  Cloaths,  his 
head  laid  on  the  side  of  the  Bed,  and  his  Body  resting 
upon  two  Stools  or  a  Form,  Fire  and  Candles  being  in  the 
Room.  He  awaked  at  my  first  entrance :  I  desired  his 
pardon,  and  he  kindly  gave  liberty  of  Speech.  Upon 
my  representing  to  him  what  I  judg'd  to  be  his  Interest 
and  Duty :  that  is  to  say,  the  restoring  of  our  known 
Laws :  (lor  I  never  used  to  speak  in  any  other  termsj  I 
cannot  forget  his  Passion  and  his  Posture :  "  Mr.  Price, 
(said  he^  I  know  your  meaning,  and  I  have  known  it. 
By  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  do  it,  if  ever  I  can  find  it  in 
my  power ;  and  I  do  not  much  doubt  but  that  I  shall." 
So  closing  my  hands  in  both  his,  he  lifted  them  up,  and 
devoutly  uttered,  **  by  God's  help  I  will  do  it." 

I  then  took  the  further  liberty  to  mind  him  of  the  Pa- 
pers he  had  signed,  "  to  stand  to  this  Parliament  as  it  sat  the 
1 1th  of  October,  and  no  other,"  and  of  several  other  Res- 
trictions which  he  had  needlessly  ^as  I  concdved)  put 
upon  himself.  He  answered  me  with  some  regret; 
you  Aee,  who  are  about  me,  and  write  these  things\  I  must 
not  shew  any  dislike  of  them :  I  perceive  they  are  jealous 
enough  of  me  already  ^  bidding  me  not  to  look-upon  it  as 
any  act  of  his.    Having  thus  discoursed  to  him  of  diverse 

things 
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things  which,  I  thought,  might  be  for  his  service,  (he  cour- 
teously allowing  me  the  freedom)  I  left  him  to  his  short 
Rest ;  for  he  was  to  be  early  at  business.  And  thus  I  be- 
came further  satisfy ed  at  what  Port  he  aimed  ;  however 
then  and  afterwards,  with  the  winds,  he  steered  his  course. 

December  was  very  far  spent  ;  but  so  were  not  the 
hopes  of  accommodating  this  breach  between  both  Ar- 
mies by  a  '  reaty.  Wherefore  Monk  is  pressed  to  de- 
p  ;te,  and  send  his  Officers  to  treat  with  Lambert's,  as  it 
wa;  j-romised;  yet  the  doing  of  this  was  suspended;  we 
having  uri  lerstood  that  there  would  be  powerful  diver- 
sions in  the  South  ;  Rut  so  soon  as  we  were  certainly 
intormed  that  Portsmouth  had  declared  for  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  the  Southe  n  Generals  (who  acted  by  the 
sam.  authority  with  our  Northern)  began  to  give-out 
theT  ort!(*rs,  and  were  obeyed,  Monk  immediately  dis- 
patcht-av  av  an  Express  to  Lambert ;  signifying,  that 
He  and  his  Officers  were  ready  for  a  Treaty  ;  but  that  he 
could  nit,  proceed  that  way,  till  he  had  by  Letters  con- 
sulted his  Biethren  at  Portsmouth,  and  obtained  thei*" 
consen'  for  the  same,  and  the  choice  of  the  place  where 
thev  w.»uld  have  it :  wherefore  he  desired  that  his  iVles- 
senger  .Major  Bannister)  might  without  any  interruption 
pass  on  his  wny  to  them;  subjoyning  Complement. 
Lambert  perceiving  the  drift  of  this,  detained  Bannister, 
and  vented  his  Resentment  against  Monk  and  his  Offi- 
cers as  if  they  had  deluded  him. 

And  now  the  mighty  Men  of  Newcastle,  (who  found  'riicSoidimatLon- 
not  their  hands,  or  their   hearts,  in  condition  to  fight  ^on  ret lirn  to  their 
against  their  Scottish  Brethren)  fell  a  raging  into  despair ;  mentT"*^^  *°    ^'^*'*" 
for  the  next  News  that  they  and  we  hear  of,  was,  that 
the  Regiments  in  and  about  London  had'  revolted  from 
Fleetwood,  and  mutinied  into  obedience  to  the  Parliament.  ^ 

The  penitent  Soldiers  were  content  to  take  shame  upon 
themselves  for  their  second  Apostacy  from  the  good  old 
Cause,  (Lieutenant  General  Fleetwood,  expressing  it, 
that  God  had  spit  in  their  faces  '.)  and  (seeing  there  was 
no  other  remedy, )  to  trust  their  Masters,  a  third  time,  with 
the  Commonwealth. 

So  December  the  25tb,  by  some  called  Christmas-day,  I'he  parliament 
in  the  afternoon,  the  Fag-end  of  a  Parliament  sat-down  l''*,t'*?fi*'"°.r*''* 

"  .      93inoiUec.  1639. 
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Lord  Fairfax  rises 
in  arms  with  a  body 
of  his  friends  near 
York,  in  support  of 
the  Parliameut. 
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again  within  those  Walls,  which  by  their  good  wills  they 
would  never  have  parted-with.  Sovereignty,  it  seems, 
was  so  very  sweet,  that  the  bare  Privilege  of  coming 
thither  to  give  Counsel,  was,  in  those  times,  canvassed* 
for,  as  if  the  contest  had  been  for  a  Roman  Tribune- 
Ship.  But  this  doth  not  concern  CoIdstream,'whose  General 
was  not  altogether  a  Prophet:  for,  tho'  he  told  me,  after  the 
defeating  of  Sir  George  Booth,  that  he  knew  Lambert  so 
well,  that  he  was  confident  that  he  would  not  let  the  Men  at 
Westminster  sit  till  Christmas-day ;  yet  he  said  not,  that 
on  that  day  they  should  return  to  sit  again.  The  news  of 
this  came  not  to  us  till  the  very  end  of  December ;  But, 
though  it  had  not  come  at  all,  the  General  would  still  have 
marcht  forward)  because  the  Lord  Fairfax  was,  by  agree- 
ment, to  appear  on  the  first  of  January  with  what  force  he 
could  make,  and  what  Confederates  he  could  gain^  by  his 
Interest,  out  of  the  old  Army.  But  he  found  it  necessary 
to  be  in  Arms  some  few  days  sooner,  because  he  suspected 
that  his  intents  were  discovered  by  Lambert's  Party; 
and  he  was  too  politick  to  be  taken  napping.  Thus  In- 
telligence came  to  us,  **  that  the  Lord  Fairfax  was  up,  in 
and  about  York;  and  that  to  him  had  joyned  almost  all 
Col.  lilburn's  Regiment  of  Horse,  who,  neglecting  their 
Colonel,  followed  the  commands  of  their  Major,  Smithson, 
a  very  worthy  Soldier." 

Upon  the  Neck  of  this  came  several  Advices,  as 
that  the  Irish  Brigade,  (who  were  looked-upon  as  the 
choicest  men  in  Lambert's  Axmy,)  were  resolved  to  revolt 
from  him,  he  having  no  other  Authority  than  what  his 
own  Interest  could  make,  and  no  Money  left  to  pay  his 
Soldiers ;  and  that  Levies  were  preparing  in  England,  by 
such  of  Fairfax's  old  Officers,  who  bore  a  sway  in  their 
respective  Countries;  as  Colonel  Rossiter,  and  others. 
So  that  it  was  now  manifest,  that  Lambert  must  of  neces- 
sity break-up  his  Quarters  at  Newcastle,  and  march 
either  agdnstMonk  or  against  Fairfax,  who  were,  both  of 
them,Gnerals  of  a  fortunate  name  in  war,  and  acting  for 
that  Authority  from  which  this  Rebel  Army  had  their 
Commissions;  their  Committee  of  Safety,h2mng  never  given- 
out  any  Commissions  that  ever  I  could  hear.of. 

Monk  concluded,,  that  Lambert  would  rather  look- 
back 
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back  towards  Yorkshire,  than  attempt  upon  Him :  He 
had  constant  and  diligent  Spies  at  Newcastle,  to  inform 
him,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  Condition  of  the  Army 
there:  and,  as  soon  as  ever  Lambort  should  have  offered  to 
move,  the  General  wouM  have  had  intelligence  of  it;  and 
then  we  should  have  marched  from  Coldstream  directly  to 
the  Relief  of  Fairfax. 

But  God  was  pleased  to  decide  the  Quarrel  without 
Blood.  For,  upon  the  return  of  the  Men  at  Westminster, 
they  immediately  voted  that  all  their  Armies  should  betake 
themselves  to  the  several  Quarters  in  which  they  were  in 
the  month  of  October  before  Lambert's  disturbance  of  the 
Parliament.  The  News  of  this  was  brought  to  us  by  Let. 
ters  only ;  but  an  express  Order  was  sent  to  Newcastle,  to 
break-up;  which  Lambert  obeyed,  and  absconded;  for  it 
was  too  late  to  resist. 

These  good  Tidings  created  much  joy  in  our  little 
Habitations;  though  the  Vote  for  returning  into  Quarters 
somewhat  perplexed  our  General.  But  our  Officers 
would  not  understand  a  bare  Letter  of  News  to  concern 
them  ;  being  more  comforted  this  cold  Winter  with  the 
hopes  of  living  near  their  own  Homes,  now  the  Parlia- 
ment was  returned,  than  of  the  Golden  Chains  and 
Medals  that  had  been  promised  them,  by  those  who 
would  have  promised  Mountains  rather  than  not  have 
^tten  again.  For,  could  the  People  of  England  ever 
have  once  gotten  any  tolerable  freedom  of  choice,  and 
reduced  the  Armies  to  Terms  of  obedience,  every  Body 
might  see,  with  half  an  Eye  that  these  good  Old  Cause- 
men  would  soon  have  been  new-named ',  and,  whoever 
has  heard  of  Richard's  Parliament,  cannot  but  look-upon 
this  as  more  than  a  probability.  'Twas  now  the  first  of 
January,  1659-60;  it  was  the  Lord's  day  too,  and  it  was  his 
doing;  when  our  General  ordered  his  Infantry  from  Cold- 
stream over  the  Tweede ;  and  the  next  Day  marched  his 
Horse  likewise,  having  sent  Col.  Knight  before,  with  some 
Troops  towards  Newcasde. 

It  was  troublesome  to  descend  the  River  on  Horse* 
back;  and  a  superstitious  Care  was  taken  that  the  General 
should  not  trip.  The  Frost  was  great,  and  the  snow 
greater :  and  1  do  not  remember  that  ever  we  trod  upon 
plain  Earth  from  Edenburgh  to  London.    The  Air  was 
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this  day  so  very  clear  too,  that  we  could  distinguish  the 
colours  of  the  Pebbles  in  the  Tweede,  though  several 
Horse  had  passed  before  us,  1,  being  behind  the  General, 
entertained  myself  with  this  waggish  thought ;  that,  did 
but  the  Men  of  Westminster,  (for  thus  he  commonly 
styled  the  Parliament  to  me)  know  what  a  loyal  Servant 
they  were  likely  to  have  of  him,  they  would  never  have 
suffered  him  to  pass  thus  quietly !  And  of  this  I  had  after- 
ward occasion  to  tell  him. 

The  2d  of  January  we  came  to  Wooler ;  where  the 
General  received  a  kmd  Letter  from  the  Speaker,  sigm- 
fying,  indeed,  that  they  were  returned  to  the  exercise  of 
their  Authority,  but  not  one  word  about  his  marching 
towards  them.     This  increased  his  Jealousy. 

The  3d  of  January  we  came  to  a  Village,  not  worth  my 
naming",  because  here  I  met  with  worse  quarters  than  at 
Coldstream.     I  and  some  few  more,  after  we  had  con- 
•sumed  our  LandlordV  Fuel,  bargained   for  his  empty 
Vessels  for  our  Chimney  ;  drank-out  his  fiill  ones,  and, 
without  any  disturbance  to  our  Brains ;  and  lodged  that 
Night  in  the  best  Room  of  his  House,  which  was  within 
the  Chimney-Mantle.     The  next  Morning  our  Landlord 
had  no  reason  to  complain,  though  I  had,  he  being 
informed  that  the  General  himself  had  no  so  good  Quar- 
ters the  other  Night,  as  his  Chaplain  had  at  the  Parson's 
House;  and  therefore  had  a  mind  to  change  with  us 
here.     But  I  fairly  left  him,  for  I  saw  neither  Meat,  Drink, 
nor  Fire,  when  I  came>in  with  himj  however,  1  did  my 
duty,  or  a  piece  of  it,   at  least,  to  attend  him  to  his 
Chamber ;  though  he  was  fain  to  climb  some  steps  of  a 
Ladder  to  come  to  it,  and  glad  that  it  was  no  worse.    But 
my  Brother-Chaplain  straggled  out  of  his  Quarters,  and 
found  Christmas-Pie  and  Strong  Beer,  at  a  Gentleman's 
House,  who  bade  him  and  his  Company  the  Welcome  of 
a  Night,  but  in  the  Morning  professed  more  Kindness  to 
Lambert  than  to  Monk  j  and  he  was  not  mistaken  in  the 
Interest  of  his  Religion. 
lie com« to Mor.         The  4th.     We  reached  to  Morpeth;   whither  came 
petli  on  the4ih  of   Mr.  William  Man  (Sword-Bearcr  of  London)  with  Ad- 
Januarj,  1659-0O.      ^^68868  from  the  City,  who  had  been  early  Rebels  to  the 
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Parliament.  The  General  gave  him  Letters  back, 
and  for  Reasons  of  Camp,  sent  along  with  him  Mr. 
Gumble  to  the  Parliament.  The  Magistrates  of  this  place 
(whether  out  of  civility,  or  to  atone  for  Lambert's  long 
abode  with  them  is  no  great  matter)  presented  us  with 
Wine  and  Sugar.  Our  next  Stage  was  Durham,  whi- 
ther came  the  High  Sheriff  to  us.  From  hence  the  Ge- 
neral sent  Sir  Joseph  Douglas,  (whom  he  had  formerly 
obliged)  with  Letters  of  moment  to  Sir  Charles  Coot  in 
Ireland.  Douglas  had  long  before  contracted  an  intima- 
cy with  the  General  in  Scotland,  was  frequent  in  his  Visits 
to  him  at  Dalkeith,  where  he  used  ( for  several  days  toge- 
ther) to  be  courteously  entertained  and  lodged.  The  trust 
that  the  General  reposed  in  him,  was  {it  seems")  of  a  great  And  sends  a  message 
and  dangerous  Quality;  for  Douglas  was  to  negociate 
with  Coot  in  Ireland,  that  the  various  Interests  there 
might  be  so  managed,  as  to  engage  them  to  confe. 
derate  quickly  into  a  Declaration  for  a  Free  Parliament, 
as  the  most  proper  and  effectual  means  to  redress  their 
Grievances.  Douglas  was  credited,  and  the  Design  took 
effect,  even  a  little  with  the  earliest ;  for  just  upon  the 
Pinch  of  their  declaring  for  a  Free  Parliament,  they  were 
alarmed  with  the  astonishing  News  of  Monk's  having 
broken-down  the  Gates  of  London.  (The  manner  and 
reason  of  it  I  shall  not  here  anticipate)  whereupon  the 
Conspirators  in  Ireland  against  the  then  Parliament's 
authority,  expostulated  with  Douglas,  as  if  he  had  be- 
trayed them.  But  the  next  Packet  from  England  assured 
them,  that  Monk  had  likewise  declared  for  a  Free  Par- 
liament ;  and  so  all  was  right  again.  Sir  Joseph  Doug- 
las is  well  known  at  Court,  being  at  this  time,  ( as  I  take 
it)  a  Gentleman  of  the  Privy- Chamber. 

In  our  March  afterwards,  we  made  no  halt  till  we  came  Henext  comes  t» 
to  York.     Here  we  stayed  five  days,  one  of  them  being  York,  ami  confers 
Sunday,  and  Mr.  Bowles  gave  us  a  good  Sermon  in  the  ^"*'  *'"^  i-oid  Fair- 
Cathedral.      1  his  Gentleman  was  the  Lord  Fairfax's 
Chaplain,  Counsellor,  and  Agitator ;   and  dealt  with  the 
General  about  weighty  and  dangerous  Affairs;  one  night, 
above  the  rest,  keeping  him  up  so  very  late,  that,  upon  my 
entering  the  Chamber  to  go  to  Prayers,  I  found  him  ami 
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Bowles  in  very  private  Discourse ;  and  the  General  or- 
dered me  to  go-out  for  a  while,  but  not  to  Bed.  Some- 
time after  Midnight  Bowles  went-away ;  so  that  then  our 
Servants  hoped  to  sleep ;  but  the  General  sqnt  for  me  in 
to  him,  and  commanded  them  to  stay  without,  as  be- 
fore. He  took  me  close  to  him,  and  said  *'  what  do  you 
think  ?  Mr.  Bowles  has  pressed  me  very  hard  to  stay 
here,  and  declare  for  the  King ;  assuring  me  that  I  shall 
have  great  assistance."  I  started  at  the  boldness  of  the 
Proposition,  and  asked  him  whether  he  had  made  Bowles 
any  such  Promise.  He  answered  me,  "  No  truly,  I  have 
not,  or  I  have  not  yet;*'  For  I  found  him  a  little  perplexed 
in  his  thoughts;  and  I  myself  was  as  much ;  but,  after  a 
little  pause,  I  spake  to  this  effect;  *'  that,  after  the  famous 
Gustavus  (King  of  Sweedland)  was  slain  in  Germany,  his 
Effigies  in  Wax  (with  those  of  his  Queen  and  his  Children) 
was  carried  up  and  down  to  be  shown  for  two-pence;  the 
Spectators  being  entertained  with  the  Story  of  his  Life,  of 
which  I  remember  this  Passage,  That^  when  this  King  enter- 
ed Germany,  he  said,  Thatf  if  his  skirt  knew  what  he  in* 
tended  to  do,  he  would  tear  it  from  his  back,  and  bum  it. 
My  Application  of  this  saying  to  the  General  was  designed 
to  entreat  him  to  sleep  between  this  and  the  Walls  of  Lon- 
don; and,  when  he  came  within  them,  (which  I  doubted  not 
but  he  would  do  very  shortly,)  then  to  open  his  Eyes  and 
consider  what  he  had  to  do.  This  Advice  I  also  backed 
with  such  Reasons  as  I  conceived  to  be  most  prevalent. 

But  it  was  not  the  General  only,  that  was  here  solli- 
cited  upon  the  King's  behalf ;  some  of  his  Officers  being 
also  set-upon,  and  promised  great  Rewards;  one  of  whom 
was  represented  to  have  demanded  no  less  than  to  be  Lord 
Chancellor.  This  Sir  Edward  Hide  ( who  afterwards  held 
that  great  Office,  when  the  King  came-in)  told  the  Gene- 
ral, and  the  General  told  it  to  me. 

The  noon  before  this  mighty  Intrigue,  the  Lord  Fair- 
fax dined  with  the  General  privately  in  his  Chamber ; 
and  I  was  then  deputed  to  be  his  Host,  at  his  publick 
Table ;  where  he  allowed  a  Half-Crown  Ordinary  fU^'g^ 
Commons ! )  for  Twenty  Men.  And  the  General,  to  re- 
turn the  Lord  Fairfax's  kindness,  went  one  day  and  dined 
with  him  at  his  Country.House,  where  he  and  his  Reti- 
nue 
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Retinue  hospitably  entertained,  and  returned  the  same 
night. 

Hither  now  were  brought  Orders  from  the  Parliament,  At  York  he  receive* 

■»afok    »/%..ov^o    ♦K^^        Tk^  r2.,«^..«l  ^«-«a/,»flrl    «.I,^r«  orIcis  f roiii  the  "ai- 
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to  march  towards  them.     The  General  expected  them 

sooner;  and,  in  requital  of  their  confidence  in  him,  pub-  wuirhu  aiiiiy  to" 

hckly  cudgeled  an  Officer  who  had  traduced  him  by  say-  London. 

ing,    *'  This  Monk  will  at  last  bring-in  Charles  Stewart;" 

charging  his  Officers  to  do  the  like  to  those  under  their 

Command  that  should  so  offend. 

The  Parliament  were  jealous  of  Fairfax's  late  rising  for 
them ;  and  therefore  probably  thought  this  no  fit  place  for 
Monk  to  lodge  his  Army  in ;  from  whence  I  suppose  he 
would  not  have  removed  Southward,  without  Orders;  and, 
it  might  be,  would  have  disputed  it,  had  he  been  remanded 
Northwards.  But,  if  he  had  so  far  yielded  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, as  (over-ruled  by  the  apprehensions  of  the  Army 
of  England,  and  by  the  advantages  that  might  have  been 
taken  of  him  in  Yorkshire,  out.weighing  all  those  that  he 
could  then  reasonably  propound  to  himself)  to  return 
from  whence  he  came ;  yet  his  Army  could  not  but  have 
stomached  the  disgrace  of  the  jealousy,  to  be  sent-back 
into  Scotland.  And  this  resentment  he  might  have  made 
good  use  of ;  for  there  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land would  have  been  entirely  at  his  devotion ;  and  the 
assistance  from  thence,  together  with  some  farther  model- 
ling of  his  Army  (the  disconten  ,  in  England  dayly  in- 
creasing too )  mighc  have  produced  some  formidable  dis* 
turbancesto  the  Government,  especially  now  that  the  Par- 
liament could  not  well  trust  their  own  Army  at  home.  But 
the  coming  of  Orders  to  march  forward,  took-away  the 
Umbrage  of  all  distrusts.  So  Auditor  Thompson,  from 
London,  found  us  at  York;  and,  in  the  remainder  of  the 
General's  March,  v.as  entertained  by  him  as  one  of  his 
Counsellors. 

Here  we  left  behind  us  Col.  Fairfax's  Regiment  of 
Fi-ot ;  and  Major-General  Morgan  was  sent-back  to 
Scotland  with  his  two  Regiments  of  Horse  and  Foot,  to 
secure  the  peace  of  that  Kingdom.  From  York  we  made 
no  stay,  till  we  came  to  Nottingham. 

Hither  came  Dr.  Clargis ;  Mr.  Gumblo  being  returned 
ro  us,  from  London,  the  Stage  before,  at  Mansfield. 

fi  c  Now 
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Then  to  Leicester. 
And  there  he  is  met 
by  Mr.  Scot  and  Mr. 
Itobinsnn,  two  Com- 
missioners from  the 
ParHament. 


Tljcn  to  llaiborow. 
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■  Now  the  General  made  a  halt  to  bring-up  the  rear  o€ 
Ills  Army ;  and  here  our  Counsellors  had  leisure  to  fall 
into  debates.  Among  divers  other  Projects,  a  Subscrip- 
tion was  propounded  '*  that  we  should  be  obedient  to  the 
Parliament  in  all  things,  except  the  bringing-in  of  Charles 
Stuart."  But  this  was  subtilly  opposed,  by  Arguments  to 
the  effect  following ;  '*  That  this  was  the  way  to  fall  into 
the  same  Error  with  the  English  Army;  to  make  our- 
selves judges,  and  consequently  Masters  of  the  Parlia- 
menf.''s  actions :  for-whensoever  they  did  any  thing  that 
disliked  us,  it  was  but  suggesting  that  they  were  doing 
such  things  as  tended  to  the  bunging  of  him  in ;  and  so 
make  ourselves  our  own  Carvers.'*  So  this  was  waved ; 
and  the  rather,  because  the  Parliament's  Commissioners 
\vere  to  meet  us  the  next  Stage,  which  was  Leicester. 
However,  the  General  (to  remove  all  distrust  of  him- 
self) yielded  that  a  Letter  should  be  sent  in  his  Name,  to 
his  Country-men  in  the  West ;  wherein  were  State-Rea- 
sons alledged,  asserting  the  impossibility  of  the  King's 
return,  and  his  protestation  against  it ;  for  now,  it  seems, 
he  was  informed  what  hopes  these  Western  Gentlemen  had 
conceived  of  him. 

As  we  entered  the  To^^n  of  Leicester,  we  saw  the 
Irish  Brigade  drawn-up  by  Colonel  Redman,  and  Colonel 
Bret :  whom  the  General  received  with  great  courtesie, 
they  being  his  cordial  Kriends.  His  Counterfeits,  Mr.  Scot 
and  Mr.  Robinson,  the  Parliament's  Commissioners,  were 
now  at  hand.  From  hence,  the  next  night,  we  came  to 
Harborow,  where  divers  citizens  from  London  waited  the 
General's  entrance.  They  complained  of  grievances,which 
he  durst  not  promise  to  redress ;  for  now  Scot  and  Ro- 
binson (Councillors  of  State,  and  Abjurers  of  the  King's 
Family )  were  his  Ears  and  his  Mouth.  This  was  a  hard 
task  fur  him  to  bear;  and  yet  not  so  hard  as  it  would 
have  been  to  most  other  men  ;  for  he  never  loved  to  speak 
much,  and  cared  for  none  that  did.  So  he  answered 
them  in  a  few  and  wary  words,  with  submission  to  his  Su- 
periors; yet,  what  his  words  did  not  promise,  his  Counte- 
nance seemed  to  do.  But  these  Citizens  came  full  of 
hopes  to  find  a  more  kind  reception:  For  he  had  sent 
their  City  a  Letter  out  of  Scotland,  desiring  their  assist- 
ance; 
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the  King's  Restauratlon. 

qnce ;  however  care  was  taken  by  others,  that  they  should 
not  despair  of  him ;  and  so  they  returned  to  London. 

From  this  place  'till  we  came  to  Bamet,  Sect  and  Ro- 
binson would  still  quarter  in  the  same  Inn  with  the  Ge- 
neral ;  that  they  might  be  present  to  answer  the  Addresses 
of  the  Country ;  of  which  the  most  famous  were  at 
Northampton  and  St.  Albans.  ,v 

The  sum  of  the  Desires  both  of  the  City  and  Coun- 
try, were  either  a  full  and  free  Parliament,  or  the  Resto- 
ration of  the  Secluded  Members  of  this.  And  it  was  ob- 
served, that  the  Gentlemen  who  made  these  requests  had 
not  been  Cavaliers  ( the  name  by  which  the  Royal  Party 
was  distinguished)  so  that  they  were  the  less  suspected  by 
our  Officers,  who  saw  what  the  Sense  of  the  Country  was. 
Those  who  were  present  at  the  making  of  these  Addresses, 
might  have  said  that  Monk  was  the  Jupiter,  and  that  Scot 
and  Robinson  made  one  Mercury  j  for  they  only  were  the 
Speakers,  and  answered  all  :  The  General's  return  con- 
sisting in  a  Nod,  a  Frown,  or  the  Rubbing  of  his  Fore- 
head, if  the  Speech  were  long.  But  at  St.  Albans,  after 
Sir  Richard  Temple  had  spoke  long  and  well,  Scot  was 
turned  into  Mars,  and  told  him  **  that  he  would  first  take- 
up  the  Sword,  as  Old  as  he  was,  before  the  things  they 
petitioned- for,  should  be  granted." 

January  the  28th.     We  came  to  St.  Albans,  which 
was  our  last  Stage :  And  from  hence  Col.  Lidcot  (Scot 
and   Robinson   not    being  consulted)  was  sentfto  the 
Speaker,  to  desire  that  the  Regiments  which  attended  as 
Guards  to  the  Parliament,    might  be   distributed   into 
Country.Quarters;  which  was,  with  some  sort  of  difficulty, 
obtained  ;  Though  the  Parliament  had  no  reason  to  be 
diffident  of  the  General  j  for  his  whole  Army,  with  which 
he  was  to  enter  the  Town,  was  somewhat  less  than  that 
part  which  was  to  move-out  j   and  he  had  left  Four  Regi 
ments  of  his  Marching- Army  behind  him ;  which  were 
now  a  great  way  off.     Besides  that  the  Parliament  had 
fresh  experience  of  the  restless  Spirits  of  their  English 
Soldiers  ;  and  they  could  not  but  look-upon  their  Scotch 
as  men  of  a  different  Temper.  Neither,  indeed, could  they 
do  less  for  these,  their  Restorers,  (who  had  tAken  this  long 
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March,  togratifie  them)  than  to  take  them  for  their  Guards, 
the  smallness  of  their  Number  not  being  capable  of  work- 
ing any  notable  change*  And,  further,  when  they  were  at 
London,  they  were  not  to  be  under  the  sole  Command  of 
Monk,  because  the  Army  was  Governed  by  seven  Com- 
missioners ;  and  Hazleng  stomached,  that  our  General 
should  be  called  by  any  other  name  than  Commissioner 
tMonk, 

At  St.  Albans,  besides  Addresses  made  by  the  Gentry 
upon  the  publick  account,  the  General  was  busied  in 
receiving  numerous  Visits ;  both  which  were  distasted  by 
our  Honourable  Spies  (Scot  and  Robinson)  whosome- 
times  in  Civility,  or  for  dispatch  of  their  own  business^ 
would  withdraw.  But  their  Apartment  was  only  dis. 
tinguished  from  the  General's  by  a  Wainscot-Door,  in 
which  either  they  found,  or  made,  a  hole  to  hear  and  see. 
This  the  General  took  notice  of,  and  complained  of  it  to 
me ;  with  a  sort  of  scornful  Indignation* 

But  here  we  spent  one  day  extraordinary  at  the  Church ; 
jnon  before  General  ^^   Pamous  Hugh  Peters,  Mriiieeof  Hatfield,  and  ano- 

Monk  at  St.  Alban  8  ,  o  ---     i      r  l     i-k  ••  i  «« 

on  a  fest-day,  Feb.     ther,  carrymg-on  the  Work  or  the  Day,  which  was  a  Fast* 
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Day.  Peters  super-erogated,  and  prayed  a  long  Prayer  in 
the  General's  Quarters  too  at  Night.  As  for  his  Sermon, 
he  managed  it  with  some  Dexterity  at  the  first,  allowing 
for  the  Cantings  of  his  Expresdons.  His  Text  was  Psalm 
107.  V.  7.  He  led  themjorth  by  the  right  tvat/,  that  they 
might  ^  to  the  City  where  they  dwelt.  With  his  Fingers 
on  the  cushion  he  measured  the  right  way  from  the  Red 
Sea  through  the  Wilderness  to  Canaan ;  told  us  it  was 
not  Forty  days  March,  but  God  led  Israel  Forty  years 
through  the  Wilderness,  before  they  came  thither ;  yet 
this  was  still  the  Lord's  rieht  way,  who  had  led  his  People 
(tinkledom  cum  cranhleJom,  And  he  particularly  des 
cended  into  the  lives  of  the  Patriarchs ;  how  they  jour* 
ney'd  up  and  down,  though  there  were  promises  of  blessing 
and  rest  to  them.  I'hen  he  reviewed  our  civil  Wars, 
our  intervals  of  peace,  and  fresh  distractions,  and  hopes 
of  rest;  but,  though  the  Lord's  people  (he  sr'.,*  were 
not  yet  come  to  the  City  of  Habitatior.,  >?  v>  ,s  still  lead, 
ing  them  on  in  the  rigat  way,  how  daik  aoever  his  dis- 
pensatious  might  appev  to  us.    Qefore  fae  concluded,  he 
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seemed  to  me  to  preach  his  own  Funeral  Sermon,  I  look, 
ing-upon  my  self  to  be  on  the  left  side  of  the  Cloud. 
Thus  my  little  remarks  of  him,  and  his  Fast,  were  at  an 
end. 

But  it  was,  in  those  days,  observed  of  an  Aniiy-L  ast, 
•*  that  it  commonly  proved  the  fore-runner  of  some  so- 
lemn mischiet,  and  rendered  their  Govemours,  (whose 
Supremacy  in  Causes  Ecclesiastical  was  not  owned  by 
these  kind  of  Subjects,)  jealous  of  them.  For  they  would 
not  scruple  religiously  to  meet  to  seek  the  Lord,  without 
the  Mandate  and  Direction  of  their  Masters ;  .-Ind  in 
Truth  they  knew  so  well  at  what  Turning  to  find  him, 
that  their  Seeking  was  never  in  vain." 

February  was  now  began ;  upon  the  second  of  which,  the  The  General  and  his 
General  moved  with  an  easy  March  to  Barnet    Here  he  n'J'^pT''*^*'  ss'' eo. 
parted  with  his  long  gues»^s,  Scot  and  Robinson,  and  took-    * '   *  '  ' 
up  Quarters  only  for  himself  an  ♦  his  c'omestick  retinue  ; 
so  we  were  better  accommodated.     Much  bu-^itiess  was 
here  dispatcht;  Orders  weredistii'uited  for  our  next  day's 
March  into  Town,  and  that  our  Soldiers  should  demean 
themselves  civilly  in  their  Quarters,  and  pay  for  them  :  t  —  ,,-.i«»,-j 
for  our  Money  held-out  still.     But  about  m:  inight,  Scot,  by  a  rej  or^  of  a  mu. 
(being  frighted  with  a  Letter  from  Westminster,  intimating  *^?i  among  t  the  sol- 
that  the  Soldiers  who  were  to  leave  their  old  quarters,  «'*»  ""-°»^'»»- 
were  fallen  into  a  high  Mutiny,  and  that  there  was  danger 
that  they  would  joyn  with  the  Prentices,  who  cry^d-up  in 
the  streets  for  a  Free-Parliament,) passionately  desired,  or, 
rather,  by  his  Authority  required,  the  General  immediately 
to  beat  his  drums  and  march. '  The  very  posture  of  Scot's 
coming-in  to  us  with  his  Night-Gown,  Cap,  and  Slippers, 
might  have  made  us  believe  that  the  danger  was  eminent. 
But  the  General  calmly  answtr'd  him,  /  wUi  undertake 
for  this  Wight's  Disturbance,  (says  he  J  and  be  early  tnough 
in  the  Morning  to  prevent  any  mitchief.     However,  he 
yielded  that  a  Messenger  should  be  sent  to  see  and  r^-port 
what  the  matter  was.     There  had  been  an  Uproar  inured: 
but  it  was  soon  quasVit,  and  the  Soldiers  wcie  leavint^  the 
Town  as  the  Messenger  enter'd  it.     But  the  motion  for 
such  a  hasty  March,  was  looked-upon  as  an  Artifice  of 
Scot'i,  so  to  mingle  the  Soldiers  (J  bc(h  Armies,  that  they 
might  be  the  less  at  the  General's  Devotioa. 
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The  Genera!  and  his 
army  march  to  Lon- 
don, Feb.  3,  l6ji)-Go. 


i\nrl  is  lotlaied  in  the 
Prince  of  Wales's 
apartments  at 
Whitehall. 


He  receives  a  pri- 
vate intimation  of  a 
design  formed 
a!>ainst  him  in  the 
rui'liamciit. 


The  Hhtonj  of 

The  next  day,  before  we  came  to  Highpate,  the  Ge- 
neral drew  up  his  Forces,  v/hich  consisted  of  Four  Resri- 
ments  of  Foot,  and  Three  df  Horse  ;  their  Number  being 
5800,  allowing  1000  to  each  Regiment  of  Foot;  and 
600  to  each  Re.:iment  of  Horse,  besides  Officers.  We 
entered  the  Town  at  Gray's  Inn-lane  ;  and,  the  Bells 
ringing  as  we  passed  along,  stopped  at  the  Rolls,  before 
the  Speaker's  door ;  who  was  not  yet  returned  from  the 
House ;  but  we  met  him  in  the  Strand,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Street.  The  General  alighted,  and  complemented 
(after  his  Soldier's  fashion)  this  our  Representative  of 
Sovereignty,  for  the  Mace  was  in  the  Coach  ;  and  so  we 
came  to  Whitehall.  The  Genital's  apartment  there  was 
the  Prince's  lodgings,  and  his  ecrrants  were  all  such. 
Here  our  Butler,  Sir  Ralph  Moit,  (vvhoat  Holyrood-house 
in  Scotland,'  had  promised  to  give  a  bottle  of  wine  at 
Whitehall  on  Candlemas -day)  was  now  mindful  of  his 
promise,  and  his  Prophesie,  and  presented  me  with  one ; 
and  this  was  but  the  day  after  it.  This  was  a  merry  fellow, 
who,  with  a  Table-knife,  had  been  mock-Knighted  into  the 
name  by  the  late  King  at  Oxford,  (being  at  Supper^ 
upon  his  relating  the  dangers  he  had  escaped,  in  bringing 
intt  Uigence  from  Newarke.  We  had  more  of  this  Stamp 
in  our  Family,  who  had  served  in  the  Wars  for  Charles 
the  First.  Here  we  rested  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
which  are  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Sabbaths :  for  we  were 
come  into  a  new  World,  and  would  fain  please -All. 

But  on  Sunday  the  Geiieral  was  disturbed  by  a  secret 
Information,  which  was  this.  A  Son  of  Secretary  Scot's, 
who  lodged  in  one  Mr.  Sturdy *s  house  in  Russei-street, 
had,  it  seems,  so  great  a  confidence  in  his  Landlord, 
(though  a  Romanist,)  that,  upon  discourse,  he  revealed  a 
great  secret  to  him  j  viz.  **  that  not  only  Monk's  power 
for  commanding  the  Army  should  be  taken  from  him,  in 
a  few  days,  but  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
questioned  for  his  Life  ;  and  that  it  was  not  doubted  but 
that  such  things  would  be  proved  against  him  as  would 
take-oll'his  Head  from  his  broad  shoulders."  Sturdy,  very 
early  in  the  Mornhig,  came  to  Captain  Morrice,  (an 
honest  Cavalier  of  his  acquaintance  in  the  City,)  and  re- 
vealed to  him  the  Discouise  of  Scot'*  Son.     Whereupon 
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Morrice  forthwith  carries  this  Sturdy  to  Mr.  Kendall  and 
Mr  James  Muddiford,  who  were  related  to  the  Gener: 
and  ihey  bring  him  u  ith  them  to  Whitehall.  The  Ge- 
neral gave  so  much  credit  to  this  Relation,  that  Sturdy, 
for  some  time  afterward,  rode  in  the  Life-guard.  Thus 
much  Captain  Morrice,  well  known  in  the  City,  can 
avouch. 

On  Monday,  the  General  saw  the  face  of  his  Masters 
in  the  House,  received  solemn  Thanks  from  them  by 
their  Speaker,  and  returned  his  to  them ;  but,  because  he 
took  upon  him  to  mind  them  of  some  things  which  he 
ju'.lged  were  for  the  publick  good,  it  was  not  well  relish- 
ed by  soiue;  and,  particularly,  not  by  Scot  and  Robinson; 
whore  fleeted  upon  him,  as  if  he  sought  to  impose  his  own 
sense  of  things  upon  the  House.  Yet  this  was  past-over, 
they  being  content  to  impu(e  it  to  his  affection  for  their  seV- 
vice,  rather  than  to  any  distaste  he  had  for  their  proceed- 
ings. Thus  (having  been  first  nominated  one  of  their 
new-modelled  Council  of  State)  he  was  invited  to  take 
his  place  among  them.  But  then  every  Counsellor  of 
State  was,  by  order  of  Parliament,  to  renounce  the  title  and 
pretences  of  Charles  Stuart,  and  all  the  Descendants  of  the 
lineage  of  King  James  j  nay,  and  of  all  other  single  per- 
sons who  should  pretend  to  the  Government  of  these  Na- 
tions :  All  this  was  to  be  done  too  by  the  solemnity  of 
an  Oath. 

This  had  been  propounded  to  him  before,  by  those  who 
had  argued  to  this  eft'ect,  for  the  necessity  of  it.  That 
it  was  high  time  for  them  to  disf  riminate  their  own  party, 
that  at  last  they  might  come  to  know  whom  they  could 
trust ;  it  being  now  found  that  there  had  been  a  great  de- 
fection, even  among  themselves.  The  General  was  not 
unprovided  of  an  answer,  and  so  craves  leave  to  demur; 
adding  that  he  had  not  seen  atiy  good  come  of  their  pro- 
missory Oathes,  those  who  took  them  making  no  scruple  to 
break  them.  He  instanced  in  the  Covenant  and  Engage- 
ment j  and  suggested  that  seven,  besides  himself,  who 
were  nominated  to  be  of  the  Council  of  State,  had  not  yet 
abjured  ;  besides  that  he  did  not  know  how  it  would  re- 
lish with  his  Army,  who  were  very  tender  in  that  point. 
*    3  c  4  And 
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And  indeed,  I  knew  some  of  them  who  (though  no  friends 
to  Monarchy,  yet)  had  taken-up  a  notion  that  it  was  not 
lawful  to  swear  against  the  Providence  of  God.  But,  that 
they  might  see  that  they  had  no  reason  to  suspect  him, 
or  his  army,  he  desired  that  they  would  make  trial  of  his 
and  their  fidelity  and  obedience  to  them;  and.  if  they  found 
that  he  either  disobeyed,  or  disputed,  thtir  Orders,  he  was 
then  in  their  power ;  for  he  brought  not  an  Army  with 
hi:n  that  was  great  enough  to  make  them  jealous  of  him ; 
having  sent-back  a  great  part  of  his  forces  into  Scotland .  af- 
ter he  understood  that  they  were  established  in  their  power. 

Hitherto  his  Actions  had  not  been  such  as,  in  the  least 
degree,  to  make  the  Parliament  or  Council  of  State,  dis- 
trustful of  him  j  nay,  they  were  rather  such  as  ought  to 
have  produced  a  good  opinion  of  his  constancy  to  them, 
not  only  by  his  sending  a  great  part  of  his  Army  back, 
after  they  were  restored;  but  also  by  contending  so  eagerly 
for  them :  For,  when  a  Treaty  between  both  Armies  was 
first  propounded,  and  the  Articles  of  it  were  debated  in 
Scotland;  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  yielded  to 
the  calling  of  another  Parliament :  and,  when  he  did,  he 
recommended  this  his  condescension  to  his  Gsmmissio- 
ners,  as  the  great  secret  of  tlieir  Trust,  charging  them  to 
try  all  ways  for  an  accommodation,  before  that  should  be 
discovered  ;  nay,  and  broke  the  Agreement  too,  as  much 
for  this  reason  as  any  other ;  and  removeci  Colonel  Wilks 
from  his  Command, because  he  had  disclosed  this  f  nstructi- 
on  unnecessarily;  he  resolutely  adhering  to  the  Parliament 
of  the  Eleventh  of  October,  and  no  other.  And,  indeed, 
no  other  could  so  well  have  done  his  business:  for  this  was 
become  odious  to  his  People.  But  fears  and  jealousies 
are  protestations  conlrd  factum ;  to  which,  besides  po- 
pular expectations  at  home,  the  King's  Court  abroad 
administered  fuel :  for  adversity  will  lay  hold  on  a  bull- 
rush. 

At  this  time  a  Gentleman  (whose  sufferings  were  better 
known  to  me  than  I  to  him)  came  to  me  and  told  me, 
with  great  secresie,  what  hopes  there  were  beyond  Sea 
of  Monk's  march ;  expressing  a  desire  to  gain  some  from 
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march  without  orders,  might  (at  first)  reasonably  create 
s»Miie  diffidence  ;  but  it  was  soon  authorized,  and  counte-> 
wanced  by  the  coming  of  Orders,  and  Commissioners, 
from  what  we  were  obliged  to  call  a  Parliament. 

It  was  now  the  General's  business  to  overcome  Scot's 
suspicions  of  him,  as  knowing  him  to  be  his  Enemy,  and 
to  have  plotted  his  ruin.  Scot,  in  our  march,  had  very 
often  complaineil  of  the  great  malignancy  of  the  City  of 
London  ;  (for  which,  the  coming  of  it's  Commissioners 
gave  occasion  enough)  but  the  General  would  comfort 
him  by  hinting  that  the  Parliament  needed  not  to  fear  any 
danger  ihence,  so  long  as  they  had  an  Army  by  them : 
And,  it  seems,  he  had  promised  him  to  take-down  the 
Stomach  of  the  City,  if  need  required.  The  necessity  at 
this  time  was  eminent ;  for  now  the  Lord  Mayor,  Alder- 
men, and  Common-CounciUmen  of  London  by  a  pub 
lick  vote,  declared  "  that  they  would  pay  no  more  Taxes 
and  Contributions,  till  the  Parliament  was  filled-up  with 
equal  Representatives  of  the  People.**  Before  this,  only  a 
few  popular  tumults  gave  the  Government  a  disturbance^ 
but  now  the  Authority  of  the  whole  City  rebelled  against 
the  Men  of  Westminster.  And  I  may  safely  say,  that  the 
Citizens  the  rather  made  choice  of  this  time,  because  the 
General  (only  with  his  Scotch  Army)  was  in  their  Suburbs, 
and  at  Westminster ;  of  whom  they  had  entertained  good 
hopes,  from  the  time  that  divers  Citizens  of  good  note  had 
given  the  General  visits  at  St.  Albans  and  Barnet.  They 
knew  too,  that  many  of  the  Oflicers  had  relations  and 
Friends  among  them;  nor  did  any  Citizens  return  from 
us  with  the  ill  news  of  despair  ;  nay,  some  of  them  used 
to  carry  more  hopes  back  than  they  had  reason  for ;  their 
affection  for  their  Country  supplying  the  deficiency  of 
promises  from  us.  Thus  most  of  them  hoped  well,  and 
none  would  despair  of  Monk  and  his  Army. 

On  Tuesday  night  the  General  was  detained  at  the 
Council  of  State  till  past  two  in  the  Moniing  j  which  (he 
being  no  Member  as  yet,  because  no  Abjurer)  created 
some  suspicions  in  his  Friends  and  Servants,  as  if  the  Coun- 
cil meant  not  well  towards  him ;  and  by  some  it  was  whis- 
pered as  if  it  was  designed  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the 
Tower.    Now,  to  speak  jthe  Truth,  the  Council  might 
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The  History  0/ 

(without  reproach  of  jealousie  upon  their  wisdom )  have 
suspected  that  the  City  would  not  have  thus  boldly  remon- 
strated, had  not  Monk  given  them  some  secret  encourage- 
ment. 

But  his  Superlative  foresight  of  things  defeated  the 
City,  the  Council  of  State,  and  his  Friends,  and  all.  For 
he  accepted  of  orders,  and  the  next  day  executed  them : 
He  went  into  the  City,  and,  after  he  had  placed  his  main 
Guards  for  his  own  Security,  he  distributed  the  remainder 
of  his  small  Army  to  their  several  posts,  charged  them 
to  pull'down  the  City-gates;  break  their  Port-cullices, 
and  pluck-up  their  Posts  and  Chains;  himself,  in  the 
mean  time  sending-for  and  imprisoning  the  most  daring 
and  disafFecad  Members  of  the  Common- Council,  pur- 
suant to  his  Orders. 

It  is  God's  prerogative  to  change  times  and  seasons,  and 
to  set-up, and  pull-down  Kings  and  Governments.  And 
this  was  the  real  fatal  crisis  that  so  soon  changed  the  face 
of  things,  and  made  the  Revolution  so  swift.  For  never 
did  Soldiers  with  so  much  regret  obey  their  General ; 
obeyed  indeed  he  was,  but  with  scorn  to  them  who  com- 
manded their  Commander.  It  was  a  pretty  medley  of 
passion,  when  I  saw  them  both  merry  and  angry  at  this 
odious  drudgery  :  and  a  lively  pen,  that  had  observed  and 
could  express  their  humours,  might  ha"e  made  a  play  of 
It.  This  was  the  carriage  of  the  ordiiiiiry  Soldiery  ;  but 
our  Officers  of  note  ran  wholly  into  disconteut,  and  of- 
fered-up  their  Commissions  to  the  General,  but  he  was 
dark,  and  chewed  his  Tobacco ;  and  I  took  notice  that 
he  was  more  angry  at  the  spies  that  were  about  him  ( as 
Colonel  Alured  and  others)  than  at  the  work  he  was 
doing.  Hither  came  his  amazed  friends,  and  durst  not 
say  a  word  to  him.  But  I  was  not  only  amazed,  but  inr 
wardly  repented  of  what  I  had  said  to  him  at  York :  (ima- 
gining that  my  words,  then,  were  not  only  for  his  safety, 
but  for  his  honour)  not  to  have  the  game  taken  out  of 
hh  hands. 

But  no  accident  of  War,  (no,  not  if  we  had  engaged 
into  bleed  against  Lambert)  could  have  more  fully  assured 
his  Army  unto  him  ;  for  now  the  Parliament  was  detesta- 
ble even  to  us,  their  Restoicrs.     That  this  was  his  own 
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contrivance  (and,  if  so,  a  Master  Piece  of  cunning)  I  have 
these  Inducements  to  believe.  Scot  solemnly  told  Col, 
Wttham,  that  Monk  offered  himself  to  him  to  do  this 
odious  action,  and  that  the  Council  of  State  would  not 
have  put  him  upon  it,  had  it  not  been  for  him,  Scot,  who 
had  assured  them  that  Monk  would  undertake  it.  Thus 
much  Scot  alledged  for  himself  to  Wetham,  who  charged 
the  Change  of  the  Government  upon  this  Miscarriage ; 
Scot  had  little  reason  to  dissemble(you  may  be  sure)  when 
he  saw  his  day  was  lost,  and  his  life  too ;  for  he  sat  upon 
his  Sovereign's.  That  Scot  thus  excused  himself  to  We- 
tham, I  will  name  my  Voucher;  viz.  Dr.  Barrow  (the 
Judge- Advocate  of  his  Majesty's  Army  and  Guards)  a 
Gcntlemau  who  well  deserved  of  the  General  for  his  pru- 
dence ar.d  integrity  ;  for  he  was  highly  serviceable  to  him 
from  his  first  declaring  against  the  Army,  and  so  continued. 
Nay,  I  soon  after  n)odestly  asked  the  General  how  he  was 
engaged  to  undertake  this  detestable  piece  of  service  ;  he 
merrily  answered  me.  This  wm  a  Trick  you  knew  not  of\ 
and  /  do  assure  you  that  I  could  not  have  done  my  Busim 
ness  so  soon  without  it,  and  possibly  not  at  all. 

So  I  confessed  that  his  Wisdom  out-witted  my  expec- 
tations J  for  I  thought  he  would  at  first  have  lodged  his 
Colours  within  the  Walls  of  London  :  yet  true  it  is  that 
it  was  easy  for  him  to  foresee  that  the  City,  upon  his 
coming  to  Town,  would  run  into  discontents ;  for  they 
looked  upon  him  as  a  Lover  of  his  Country's  Freedom, 
and  therefore  judged  that  he  would  not  endeavour  to  up- 
hold a  power  that  was  not  only  usurped,  but  contemptible 
and  ridiculous ;  they  taking  it  in  a  great  disdain,  that  a 
bare  Remnant  of  a  House  of  Commons  legally  dissolved, 
should  give  Laws  to  their  Fellow-Subjects;  supporting 
themselves  by  an  Army,  the  great  Officers  of  which  put 
them  in  and  out,  and  out  and  in,  at  their  pleasure.  I 
knew  too,  that  he  would  lay  hold  of  the  first  advantages 
against  the  Men  of  Westminster ;  and  advantages,  besides 
this,  could  not  but  be  offered.  For  they  longed  to  fall 
upon  the  sequestration  of  all  those  Gentlemen  who  had 
been  in  Booth's  Conspiracy.  Now  the  General  could 
not  in  honour  see  them  perish,  because  himself  was  con- 
cerned 
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cerned  in  it :  neither  was  he  without  his  suspicions  that 
some  could  prove  it  against  him  j  besides,  that  his  power 
was  not  long-hved,  and  he  must  have  soon  found  it  so, 
were  it  but  from  his  Fellow-Commissioners  for  governing: 
the  Army,  whose  Interests  were  bound-up  with  that  of 
the  Parliament. 

On  Friday,  February  ICth,  the  General  returned  from 
the  City  to  Whitehall,  and  his  Scottish  Army  to  their 
quarters  in  the  Suburbs,  and  Westminster.  This  some 
Members  of  the  Council  of  State  signified  they  were  dis. 
pleased-at;  saying,  that  his  rerurn  was  without  their  or- 
ders. And  in  truth  it  was  against  them :  for  he  was  to 
stay  there  till  further  Order,  and  they  had  more  work  for 
him  there.  Thus  would  the  Parliament  have  rewarded 
this  City,  for  their  assistance  against  the  late  King ! 

At  this  time  the  Anabaptists  and  such  like  Sectaries  in 
and  about  the  City  (who  were  afraid  of  Peace  and  a  Na. 
tional  Interest)  took  heart  at  the  pulling-down  of  the  City 
Gates,  and  fell  to  remonstrating  to  the  Parliament,  that 
none  were  fit  to  bear  any  Office,  civil  or  military,  that 
would  not  abjure  Charles  Stewart,  and  his  1  itle  and  Fa- 
mily. This  was  understood  to  have  been  the  artifice  of 
some  Abjurers  in  the  Council  of  State,  to  win-over  assist- 
ance to  their  narrow  and  almrst-d'.spised  Party.  And 
could  they  have  gained  the  point  of  tncouragiug  Petiti- 
oners of  this  nature;  I  doubt  net  to  say  but  that  the 
Council  of  State  would  have  given  a  lift  to  the  Parliament 
itself,  as  Traitors  to  their  Trus^t,  because  they  were  such 
-squeamish  rebels,  as  not  to  abjurt-  the  heirs  of  the  Crown. 
By  this  means  to  have  engrossed  the  Sovereignty  to  them- 
selves, would  have  ber^n  no  hard  nv^tter,  bad  but  Monk 
.been  their  friend  in  reality,  as  in  appeal  ance  he  was  their 
Servant,  and  the  Executioner  of  their  odious  Orders. 

These  Sectaries  most  grossly  flattered  the  Parliament 
in  their  Petition,  and  enowned  their,  for  their  glorious 
actions;  tho*  thp""  were  the  very  men,  v^  ho,  but  a  fe\r 
weeks  before,  hau  bet ;  of  another  temper,  being  Lam- 
bert's confidents,  an- 1  the  Parliament's  enemifs.  It  was 
further  observed  by  u^,  in  this  little  time  we  had  been 
in  TowAi  that  the  Parliament  began  to  encourage  those 
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who  had  appeared  in  the  English  army  against  them. 
I.udiow  sat  in  the  house,  though  he  had  been  accusedi 
of  Treason  by  the  Irish  Officers :  and  it  was  said  that 
some  of  the  house  kept  Correspondence  with  Lambert 
himself.  This  our  Officers  looked -upon  as  done  in  dif- 
fidence of  them  and  their  General,  who  had  been  their 
restorers,  and  had  approved  themselves  their  faithful 
Servants  in  the  day  of  Trial.  Soldiers  are  not  ordinarily 
that  crafty  kind  of  men  that  can  dissemble  injuries:  an4 
some  of  them  were  so  just  to  their  Country,  as  not  to 
think  it  worth  their  pay  to  uphold  only  a  few  men  in  an 
arbitrary  Tyranny,  contrary  to  the  Sense  of  the  whole 
Nation.  Of  this  sort  the  boldest  came  to  the  General, 
dutifully  and  freely  to  represent  to  him  the  State  of 
things,  and  that  some  speedy  remedy  was  of  necessity  to 
be  thought-upon  and  applyed.  The  General  was  top 
wise  to  lose  this  advantage :  but,  however,  seemed  to 
require  time  to  deliberate  on  it;  But  they  earnestly  re- 
plyed,  that,  if  something  was  not  forthwith  done,  to  bear 
their  witness  against  such  proceedings,  he  would  soon  be 
lost,  and  they  with  him ;  but  he  in  the  first  place,  because 
he  had  now  more  enemies  in  the  Council  of  State,  and 
Parliament  too,  than  he  dreamt-of}  for,  tho'  he  ha4 
executed  his  Orders  against  the  City,  and  thereby  ren-> 
dered  himself  odious  to  the  free-born  people :  yet  the 
manner  of  doing  it  was  such,  as  made  him  suspected  to 
liis  Task*masters. 

The  General  yielded  at  length  to  their  fears  and  OcuqtaI  Monk  and 
Counsels,  and  the  rather,  for  that  he  was  assured  of  thc^  boi^ l'7*  *^'f  "^ 
Tower  of  London,  the  Lieutenant  of  it  (Col,  Morley)  vkitofhtTparji*.  * 
having  before  offered  it  to  him.  This  the  noble  Colonel 
had  done  in  the  City,  (pitying  the  consternation  of  its 
Citizens)  when  he  saw  what  work  was  doing,  what  in- 
fluence it  yrould  have  upon  the  Country.  In  all  secresy 
therefore  it  was  debated  and  soon  agreed-upon,  that  a 
I^etter  should  be  sent  to  the  Parliament  the  day  follow- 
ing ;  and,  late  at  night  Orders  were  issued  that  our  Offi- 
cers (the  more  principal  of  them)  should  meet  early  at  the 
General's  lodgings  the  next  morning  :  to  whom  the  occa- 
sion of  the  convening  them  was  expounded  by  our  Secreta- 
riw  of  the  qi^ht,  who  had  set.up,  and  penned  the  Letter 
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to  the  Parliament.  Their  assent  to  it  was  desired,  the 
General  being  present :  he  subscribed  it  first,  and  they 
in  their  Order  set  their  hands  to  it.  The  tenor  of  this 
Letter  was  very  peremptory,  viz.  'That  by  the  Fridoj/ 
following  they  should  send-forth  tvrits  to  fill-^ip  all  the 
vacant  places  in  the  House  :  and,  when  that  was  done, 
Jix  a  determinate  time  to  their  own  sitting,  and  give  place 
to  another  Parliament. 

This  now  was  a  state  of  War  between  the  Scottish 
Army  and  the  Parliament.  Heretofore  when  Cromwell 
and  Lambert  turned  these  few  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  out  of  their  place  at  Westminster,  they 
did  but  respite  the  exercise  of  their  power  ;  and  it  was 
their  good  chance  to  return  again  to  it :  for  their  Ser- 
vants, who  so  usurped  upon  them,  drove  on  the  same 
interest  still  with  themselves,  and  ruled  by  the  force 
of  an  Army,  •  which  protected  the  Lives  and  Fortunes  of 
these  Parliament-men.  Now,  all  of  them  being  equally 
guilty,  they  were  never  questioned  for  what  they  had 
done,  but  enjoyed  the  Peace  and  Liberty  of  Subjects,  even 
when,  by  their  own  Indiscretion,  and  the  restless  Am- 
bition of  the  grei't  Officers  of  the  Army,  they  lost  the 
Sovereignty.  VV  hereas  this  Letter  now  forced  them  to 
be  their  own  Executioners  within  their  walls  of  Empire : 
for  to  fill-up  the  house  with  new-elected  Memljers  out  of 
the  Country,  at  a  time  when  every  village  was  so  exaspe- 
rated against  them,  in  plain  English  amounted  to  no  less. 
For  they  were  sure  to  be  out-voted,  and  consequently 
liable  to  be  questioned. 

The  General  sent  this  Letter  to  the  House  by  two 
Colonels  (Clobcry  and  Lydcot)  and  not  staying  for  an 
Answer  to  it,  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  his  Army, 
marcheth  into  Einsbury  Fields,  and  from  thence  sends 
to  the  Lord-Mayor  of  London,  desiring  that  quarters 
might  presently  be  set-out  for  his  men  within  the  City. 
Our  Quartci-Masttrs  had  no  Orders  to  intimate  the 
breach  that  was  made  between  our  Army  and  the  Parlia- 
ment :  and  so  they  found  the  Lord-Mayor  of  London 
somewhat  astonished  at  this  Message  :  but  he  soon  after 
understood  the  end  of  his  coming  j  for  some  of  the  Ci- 
tizens were  earlier  hiformcd  of  it.  As  soon  as  die  Ge- 
neral 
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reral  left  Whitehall,  I  went  into  the  City  ;  and^  not 
knowing  where  he  would  quarter  that  nl,i;ht,lcame  to  the 
Three  Inns  Tavern  before  Guildhall,  where  the  General 
had  quartered  two  nights  before.  I  enton^d  the  Tavern 
with  a  servant  and  a  portmanteau,  and  asked  for  a  room ; 
which  I  had  scarce  got  into,  but  wine  followed  me  as  a 
present  from  some  Citizens,  desiring  leave  to  drink  their 
morning's  draught  witli  me.  I  accepted  of  the  civility, 
but,  in  requital  of  their  wine  and  company,  was  asked 
what  news  ?  and  what  might  be  the  meaning  of  my  so 
returning  hither.  I  freely  told  them  that  we  were  not 
now  the  same  men  that  we  were  two  days  ago ;  and 
that  this  they  should  find,  ere  night,  to  the  full  satisfac- 
tion of  the  injuries  done  them.  The  good  men  were 
transported  with  joy  j  and  most  of  them  lelt  me  and  their  ■ 
wine  and  all,  to  run  and  commufiicate thi;  hoiclul  news, 

A  Citizen  of  good  quality  (^r.  William  S;anly|  stayed 
longerj  and  invited  me  to  his  house  to  dinner,  and  most 
courteously  lodged  me  there,  during  the  General's  stay 
in  the  City ;  for  it  happened  not  to  be  far  from  his  quar- 
ters. This  I  mention  out  of  a  grateful  remembrance  of  his 
hosftitality. 

The  General  came  late  into  the  City,  and  his  army  later, 
staying  for  the  Lord  Mayor's  return  to  his  messengers  for  The  Citizens  of  Lon« 
quartering  his  men.     When  they  entered,  they  were  wel-  tlon  iireovcijojcd  ai 
corned  as  the  Restorers  of  their-Country's  freedom.  Bells,  ^^l^  «-liun;j;c  in 

,_.,,,  /  '    Monks  conduct. 

bonfires,  wme,  and  several  largesses  ot  money  among  our  Saiuiduy  Icb,  ii» 

Soldiers,  being  the  attestations  of  the  Citizens  joy.    This  i^'JU-tiO' 

was  Saturday,  February  1 1th,  renowned  for  the  night  of 

burning  the  Ruuip  (for  thus  the  young  men,  who  were 

haters  of  this  long-usurped  power,  called  the  Parliament): 

Butchers  had  quirk  trading  for  their  Rumps,  and  many 

Cooks  lost  their  Fees. 

The  Parliament  closely  debated  upon  the  Letter  sent 
them,  and,  wisely  dissembling  the  insolency  of  Monk  and 
his  Officers  in  prescribing  rules  to  them,  gave  them  thanks 
for  their  joynt  care,  with  them,  of  the  Commonwealth, 
assuring  thetu  over  ;ind  above,  that  they  were  considering 
of  (^ualificaticms  for  t!:e  next  Parliament.  With  this 
message  came  Scot  and  Robinson,  with  vsomo  others,  that 
evening  imo  the  Cicy  to  the  General  j  adding  that  his 
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return  to  Whitehall  was  required  by  the  Council  of  Stat*', 
(it  being  for  their  safety)  and  that,  if  he  and  his  Army 
kept  their  old  quarters,  they  would  be  better  satisfied  with 
their  proceeding  (being  near  them):  but,  if  his  Ajrmy 
continued  in  the  City,  they  were  afraid  (they  said)  that  it 
would  be  debauched  from  its  obedience  to  the  Parliament ; 
they  looking  upon  the  Citizens  as  enemies  to  the  Go\ern- 
ment.  The  General  gave  them  no  other  reply,  but  that, 
Jf  the  Parliament  will  do  as  they  are.  desired  in  my  Letter^ 
they  need  not  fear  but  all  things  will  go  well. 

The  noise  of  Scot  and  Robinson's  coming  to  the  Gene- 
ral so  alarmed  the  Prentices  in  the  streets,  that  they  were 
searched-for  as  strictly  es  were  the  Spies  that  came  to 
Jericho.  The  General  was  now  at  the  BulPs-head  Taveni 
in  Cheapside.  The  streets  were  thronged  j  Mr.  Gumble 
and  I  were  in.  a  coach,  thgt  was  becalmed  in  a  crowd, 
coming  from  Guildhall,  where  the  General  had  been  to 
expound  the  end  of  his  coming.  Now  the  Prentices  went, 
it  seems,  from  coach  to  coach  in  quest  of  Scot  and  Robin- 
son; and  when  they  looked  into  ours,  they  cried  out.  Here 
they  are.  Plenty  of  dirt  was  brought  against  us  in  sliovels 
from  the  kennel,  we  defending  ourselves  with  the  cur- 
tains of  the  coach  as  well  as  we  could,  till  the  mistake  was 
over;  which  it  soon  was,  by  the  means  of  our  Officers.  But 
the  young  mens*  fury  was  much  longer«liv*d ;  for,  in  roast- 
ing the  Rump,  it  was  scarce  cool  till  Sunday  morning. 

There  v^as  now  a  report  that  the  Parliament  had  taken- 
away  the  GeneraFs  Commission ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing of  (ruth  in  it  too  ;  for,  upon  the  Letter  sent  them* 
which  so  much  threatened  (heir  very  being,  they  called 
for  he  names  of  their  Commissioners  for  governing  their 
army,  retrenched  two  of  them,  and  constituted  only 
iivc  (of  which  Monk  was  one),  and  of  which  number 
three  were  to  be  a  Quorum,  But,  It  being  unhappily 
moved  whether  Monk  should  be  of  it,  it  was  carried  in 
the  negative :  So,  though  his  Commission  was  not  for- 
mally voted  from  him,  (for  that  they  durst  not  do),  yet 
virtually  it  was,  and  Monk  and  Morley  were  left  to  stem 
the  tide  against  Hazelrigg,  A  lured,  and  Walton. 

The  General  that  night  removed  from  Cheapside,  after 
he  li«d  disposed  his  men  into  quarters,  and  takes-up  .^is 
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own  at  the  Glasshouse,  where  there  was  one  large  room 
set  apart  for  him  to  receive  the  grateful  visits  of  the 
Citizens,  who  had  already  forgot  their  yesterday's  inju- 
ries; and  having,  long  before  this,  repented  that  their 
Treasure  and  their  Arms  had  been  successfully  employed 
against  their  Prince  and  their  Country,  they  now  promised 
them  tc  Monk,  hoping  for  a  better  issue  of  both ;  and  in 
this  he  did  not  deceive  them. 

The  Council  of  State  still  dissembled  the  affronts  put 
upon  them  by  their  late  Vassal,  and  invited  him  afresh  to 
take  his  place  among  them,  urging  that  the  necessity  of 
the  Commonwealth  required  his  presence  there,  and  em- 
ployed such  men  as  were  thought  to  have  influence  upon 
him. 

This  startled  his  friends  about  him,  and  the  City  too,  as 
if  he  intended  to  hearken  to  these  Counsels,  and  to  desert 
them.  This  was  only  the  effect  of  .;'s  native  cunning,  that 
so  the  men  of  Whitehall  might  not  wholly  despair  of  him; 
for  he  gained  time  by  it,  he  being  to  fix  his  Army  for  his 
new  designs,  which  in  one  day  could  not  be  brought  to  part 
with  its  principles  and  prejudices.  Nay,  he  was  so  provi- 
dent amidst  the  throng  of  Business  and  visits,  that  he  took 
care  that  the  SaturdayVPost  should  carry  no  other  news 
of  that  day  to  the  several  parts  of  the  army  distributed  in 
the  country,  than  what  was  dictated  by  his  own  order. 

So  Monk  intimated>back  to  the  Council  of  State,  that 
they  were  the  cause  of  his  ( and  of  divers  others  who  were 
chosen  to  be  of  that  number )  not  sitting  among  themj  for 
he  was  resolved  not  to  take  the  Oalh  of  M^uratiun, 

Neither  was  this  all  the  advantage  that  he  had  against 
them.  For  they  had  now  distributed  several  thousands  of 
Arms  out  of  their  stores  to  those  who,  by  their  facdous 
I'rinciples,  were  known  to  be  enemies  to  their,  or  any.  Go- 
vernment. Those  arms,  he  desired,  might  be  recall'd,  in 
regard  that  they  gave  offence  to  his  Army,  and  to  all 
sober  men. 

The  Parliament  and  Council  of  State,  upon  the  fii-st 
revolt  of  Monk,  and  his  retiring  to  the  City  w  iih  his  Army, 
easily  saw  what  they  were  to  trust-to ;  however,  they  still 
courted  his  return.  But,  not  trusting  to  the  charms  of 
words  to  allure  him,  they  distributed  those  arms  to  Ana- 
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baptists  and  Fifth-Monarchy-men,  and  employed  Agita- 
tors in  their  Army  (now,  by  Monk's  successful  artifice, 
dispersed  in  Country-Quarters)  to  whisper  his  Tieason 
against  the  Parliament,  and  to  give-out  openl},  that 
Charles  Stuart  was  likely  to  come-in. 

Sir  Arthur  Hazelrigg  was  taxed,  by  the  General,  as 
the  Promoter  of  this  ill  Office.  But  he  had  not  ihe  cou- 
rage to  own  it,  or  (though  as  good  a  General  as  himself,) 
to  rendezvous  his  Countiy-Army  against  Monk's  in  the 
City.     But  it  was  God's  time. 

For  now  the  Secluded  Members  of  J  648  (who  in  the 
House  of  Commons  had  refused  to  serve  the  Army's  de- 
sign of  the  total  subversion  of  Monarchy  in  the  Royal 
Line)  began  to  appear ;  and  that  not  without  some  secret 
encouragement  neither.  The  General  had  before  moved 
it,  by  some  of  his  confidents;  and  he  looked-upon  it  as 
the  easiest  and  safest  change  he  could  make  on  the  sud- 
den, and  the  most  consistent  with  his  Declaration  from 
Scotland. 

These  Gentlemen,  (the  General  now  being  at  Draper's- 
Hall)  insist  upon  their  Re-admission,  but  \v\ih  a  degree  of 
modesty  and  prudence  becoming  their  condition;  for  they 
were  then  much  opposed  by  the  Zealots  of  Oligarchy,  who 
laved  their  Room  better  than  their  Comjany,  These 
urged  Monk's  Declaration,  when  he  first  appeared  for 
them  against  the  Army,  that  he  viz&for  the  Parliament  as 
it  sat  on  the  1 1  th  of  October.  The  Secluded  replyed, 
that  their  Re*admission  was  no  infringement  of  it ;  for 
the  same  Parliament  would  sit  still;  adding  further, 
that  (he  Purport  of  that  Declaration  was  to  reduce  the 
Military  Power  in  Obedience  to  the  Civil ;  and  that  they 
had  been  secluded  from  the  House  only  by  force  of  the 
Sword ;  they  having  no  more  forfeited  their  right  of  sit- 
ting there,  than  had  the  other.  It  was  said  (hat,  in  Law, 
neither  had  any. 

These  were  the  Occurrences  of  the  more  publick  re- 
mark, for  about  a  week;  at  the  end  of  which,  the  Gene- 
ral thought  it  not  safe  to  hold  his  design  any  longer  in 
suspense ;  for  the  Army,  in  several  parts  in  the  Country, 
began  to  grow  mutinous,  and  some  of  our  Officers  to 
express  their  fears :  wherefore  he  convened  a  select  num- 
ber of  both  Parties  to  debate  upon  the  afiair,  several  of 
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his  own  Officers  being  present.  The  sitting  Members  had 
nothing  to  alledge  (beside  their  love  of  power)  but  their 
own  safety,  and  the  Army's,  the  conscience  of  the  godly, 
and  the  Sale  of  publick  Lands ;  all  which,  they  feared, 
would  be  disturbed  by  the  Introduction  oiiheseclv  ^edMem- 
bers :  But  the  latter  gave  satisfactory  answers  t\^  all  these 
objections,  and  engaged  upon  their  ParoU  (over  and  above) 
that  they  would  not  look  upon  what  had  been  done  since 
their  Seclusion,  nor  disturb  the  propriety,  or  pretences,  of 
any  j  but  would  amicably  sit  and  act  for  the  good  of  their 
jCountry,  till,  by  their  dissolution,  they  made  way  for 
another  Parliament.  This,  now,  was  so  fair  a  proposition, 
that  no  Englishman  who  had  any  sense  of  the  distractions 
of  these  Nations,  and  love  to  the  Commonwealth,  could 
any  way  except  against  it.     Besides  that,  all  their  returns 
were  managed  with  such  modesty  of  words  and  behaviour, 
that  our  Officers  soon  entertaned  a  very  good  opinion  of 
the  Secluded.    Nay,  and  many  even  of  the  sitdng  Mem- 
bers themselves,  that  were  there  present,  exprest  a  dis- 
position to  give  way  to  their  Re-admission ;  only  they 
could  not  give  their  Votes  for  it,  but  in  the  House.  Thus  General  Monk  and 
ended  the  Conference ;  and  in  the  close  of  it,  one  or  two  '"« Officers  resolve 
of  our  Officers  (more  discerning,  or  more  busie,  than  the  duXd**Memheu.' 
rest)  moved  that  the  Government  might  be  declared  to  be 
but  a  Commonwealth,  and  a  further  security  devised  for 
the  Sale  of  the  Publick  Lands.  This  pinched  ;  but  it  was 
uriificia!ly  shuffled-ofi"  by  suggesting,  that  the  Writs  to  be 
issued-out  for  the  next  Parliament,  must  necessarily  run  in 
the  Name  and  Style  of  the  Keepers  of  the  Liberties  of  the 
Commonwealtli  of  England ;  and  that  the  State  of  Publick 
Lands  was  already  as  secure  as  the  Government  could 
make  it. 

The  Men  at  Westminster  understanding  that  the  se^ 
eluded  Members  were  like  to  keep  House  with  them 
again,  began  to  be  very  f reward  upon  it,  as  if  they  should 
not  haveLlbow-room  enough;  yet  tticy  durst  not  remon- 
stnite  against  it,  because  ihey  could  not  get  the  crafty 
General  (who  was  now  judged  capable,  with  a  little  help, 
of  giving  check  to  tiie  Army;  out  of  his  Hole  in  the  City: 
Beside  that,  the  popular  cry  ran  for  a  fuU  ami  free  Par* 
liamen$.   This  Rump  in  the  last  week's  debate,  touching 
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Qualifications  for  Members  to  serve  in  the  ensuinj;  Par- 
liament, having  also  exasperated  and  incensed  the  People, 
by  voting  as  if  none  were  fit  to  serve  in  that  capacity  for 
the  future,  who  had  not  contrttcted  equal  guilt  with  them- 
selves. Now,  to  obviate  Monk's  design  to  restore  the 
secluded  Members,  some  of  them  fell  to  offering  at  a 
speedy  resignation  of  their  own  power ;  giving-out  that, 
within  a  few  days,  they  would  dispatch  the  qualifications 
before  them,  for  the  next  Parliament ;  for  they  thought  it 
not  fit  to  resign- up  their  authority  to  those  who  would 
cut  their  Throats  :  But  they  found  it  to  be  too  late  for 
this  Pin  to  be  driven-forward. 

For  the  General  having  gained,  in  appearance  at  least, 
the  consent  of  his  Officers  for  the  re-sitting  of  the  secluded 
Members  upon  certain  conditioi^s,  they,  all  of  them  that 
were  in  and  about  the  town,  were  sent-for;  and  the  Arti- 
cles of  their  Re-admission  (which  were  these  following) 
were  read  to  them. 

1.  To  settle  the  Command  of  the  Armies  in  the  Three 
Nations,  as  might  best  secure  the  common  Peace  and 
Safety  of  them. 

,    "  2.  To  raise  a  Tax  for  the  payment  of  the  Arrears  of 

the  Army  and  Navy  ;  and  what  further  Supplies  should 
be  found  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Forces,  and 
government  of  the  Commonwealth. 

3,  To  issue-forth  Writs  for  a  Parliament,  to  sit  at  West- 
minster, the  20th  of  April  then  next  ensuing;  and  to 
constitute  a  Council  of  State  to  see  this  done. 

4.  To  consent  to  their  own  Dissolution,  by  a  time  that 
should  be  limited  unto  them. 

To  which,  with  cheerfulness,  they  agreed  and  sub- 
scribed I  and  before  they  left  the  place  (in  confidence 
that  Monk  was  a  true  Patriot)  promised  to  make  him 
Commander  in  Chief,  both  by  Sea  and  Land.  Thus  they 
went-away  rejoycing,   that   they  should  be  accounted 
Tl:e  secluded  *fem.  worthy  to  be  the  Restorers  of  their  Country's  freedom. 
IlJei-TcSvarUa.       So  on  Tuesday,  February  the  21  si,  these  Gentlemen 
ment.  Fell.  s(i,         met  the  General  at  Whitehall ;  ( for  to  that  end  only  he 
i6:»9-6o.  returned  thither)  he  spoke  some  few  words  to  them^  re- 

minding them  chiefly  of  their  promises  to  him,  and 
assuring  them  that  he  would  not  impose  any  new  thing 
'  upon 
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upon  them ;  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  That 
morning  they  were  conducted  by  Adjutant  Miller,  to 
take  their  former  places  in  the  House  of  Commons;  which, 
as  soon  as  they  entered,  some  of  the  sitting  Members  arose 
in  a  heat,  and  left  the  House :  Hazelrig  and  others,  openly 
cried-out  (but  loo  late )  that  Monk  was  a  traytor.  But 
Hazelrig  met  with  no  other  punishment  afterwards,  for 
his  treason.,  than  his  own  native  rage  and  fury. 

Some  of  the  Noble  Peers,  who  had  formerly  agreed 
with  the  House  of  Commons  to  draw  the  Sword  against 
their  King,  watched  the  Re-admittance  of  these  secluded 
Members,  and  would  have  entered  their  own  House;  but 
the  General,  having,  before,  intimation  of  their  intents, 
commanded  Miller  to  withstand  them,  in  case  any  such 
attempt  should  be  made.  So  the  surly  Soldier  obeyed  his 
General's  orders,  though  he  was  threatened  that  he  did 
he  knew  not  what.  Now,  because  the  General  owned 
this,  one  of  their  Lordships  was,  afterwards,  even  with 
him,  by  labouring  to  have  discovered  a  Gun-Powder^ 
Treason  at  the  Cock-Pit. 

The  General  had  now  quitted  the  City,  and  come  to  General  Monic 
Whitehall,  where,  in  the  evening,  he  was  informed  of  that  '"'1^/""?  ',''*  ^'*y 
day's  Transactions  of  the  Parliament.  He  was  now  his 
Excellency,  Captain-General  of  all  the  Forces  of  the  Com,' 
momvealth,  both  by  Land  and  Sea ;  save  only  that  at  Sea, 
General  Montague  had  equal  authority  with  him.  In  this 
there  was  a  failure  of  promise :  but  he  had  work  enough 
to  do  at  Land  ;  and  Ambition  was  not  his  aim. 

This  day  was  spent  by  the  General,  and  his  Officers,  in  - 
signing  Copies  of  Letters  to  be  sent  to  the  Commanders 
of  the  Armies  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  to  several 
Colonels  and  Commanders  of  Garrisons  in  Kngland  ;  in 
which  it  was  signified  that  they  had  let-in  the  secluded 
Members  to  the  House;  and  they  alledged  the  necessity  of 
doing  it,  to  preserve  and  enlarge  the  Interest  of  the  Com- 
monwealth; declaring  that  they  were  still  upon  the  same 
bottom  of  a  free  State ;  and  that  they  would  take  care 
that  what  they  had  purchased  at  the  expence  of  their 
blood,  should  not  be  lost :  and  that  they  would  effectu- 
ally mediate  with  the  next  Parliament,  ( which  was  to  sit  in 
April  next)  that  the  Publick  Sale  of  Lands  should  be  con- 
firmedi  and  representing  that  without  another  Parliament^ 
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the  Commonwealth  could  not  be  established  against  pretend- 
ers ;— and  desiring  their  dear  Brethren  and  Fellow-Soldiers 
to  have  a  vigilant  eye  upon  all  such  as  should  presume  to 
abet  the  pretences  of  Charles  Stuart,  or  any  other  single 
person,  or  authority,  whatsoever.  Then  they  were  sol|i- 
cited  to  send-up  some  Officer  to  signifie  their  concurrence 
with  the  Lord-General  Monk  and  his  Officers ;  adding 
further  (to  cry  Clink  in  the  Close)  that  no  Money  could 
have  been  had  to  pay  the  Arrears  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
without  the  effusion  of  Blood,  unless  they  had  let-in  the 
secluded  Members.  So  be  it.  As  for  our  own  Soldiers, 
they  soon  learned  that  this  was  the  ^oo^/  old  Cause  still : 
this  being  the  same  Parliament  that  began  the  War  against 
the  late  King. 

The  General  went  to  bed  that  night,  not  late,  but  in 
a  very  good  humour.  And  indeed  he  had  good  reason 
for  it:  for  now  he  had  perfected  his  own  safety,  and  stood 
no  longer  in  fear  of  being  questigned  for  interesting  him- 
self in  Booth's  Conspiracy.     I  came  into  his  Chamber, 
and  understood  he  was  in  bed ;  so  I  was  about  to  retire, 
but,  his  Lady  entertaining  me  with  discourse,  he  per- 
ceived that  1  was  in  the  Chamber,  and  so  commanded 
me  to  his  bed  side,  where  I  found  him  satisfied  with  what 
he  had  done,  and  pleasant  with  me.     I  told  him  I  came 
(over  and  above  the  Duty  of  my  Attendance)  to  give 
him  thanks  for  his  day's  work.     He  answered  me  (with 
great  courtesy  of  words),  Ao,  7/0 ;  This  is  none  of  tjour 
Business  i  you  but  dissemble  with  me ;     You  come  now  for 
somewhat  else,  and  I  believe  I  know  for  what.     I  hum- 
bly asked  him  what  he  could  think  I  came  for?  Sit-down^ 
then  (says  he),  and  Pll  tell  you.      You  come  for  Bishops. 
He  spake  it  not  so  softly,  but  that  his  Lady  over- heard  it, 
and  mistook  it  as  my  proposal  j  at  which  she  was  angry. 
Butthe  curtains  and  the  General's  Favour skreen'd  me; 
he  assuring  her,  that  I  had  not  spoken  to  him  of  Bishops. 
So  she  went-off;  but  he  detained  me  with  this  serious 
Discourse  upon  the  Thing,  "  that  he  thought  this  could 
never  be  done ;  for  not  only  their  Lands  are  sold,  (says 
he),  but  the  Temper  of  the  Nation  is  against  them.*'  I  told 
him,  that  as  yet  he  could  not  see  the  Temper  of  the 
Is'ation,  the  Royal  Party  having  judged  it  prudence  not 
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to  appear  openly,  or  make  any  Addresses.     But,  since 

he  had  mentioned  it,  I  entreated  him  to  grant  me  one 

Request;  vvhivh  was,  that  he  would  not   be  dra'vn  to 

engage  against  them ;  and  thi«  1  thought  he  might  safely 

grant  me,  now,  who  would  not  be  ensnared  to  abjure  the 

King  and  the  Royal  Family.     He  paused  a  whiL'  (as  his 

Manner  waO,  and,  taking  mc  by  the  Hand,   Wei/,  then; 

(said  he),  so  much  J  will  promise  you ^  that  J  will  vot  be 

engaged  a^ioinxt  Bishops.     I  thank 'd  him,  and   kissed 

his  Iland  ;  adding;,  that  it  was  best  to  leave  it  to  God's 

Providence  and  the  next  Parliament,  when  we  should  be 

able  to  discern  the  Temper  of  the  Nation,  in  reference 

both  to  Church  and  State. 

The  Secluded  Members,  from  all  Parts  of  the  King- 
dom, returned  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  wa-^ 
now  open  for  them,  of  which  number  \ir  Morrice  of 
Devon  was  one.  This  Gentleman  was  somewhat  allied 
to  the  General,  but  more  to  his  Favour,  than  to  his  Blood; 
for  he  had  a  great  opinion  of  his  Frud.nce  and  Inte- 
grity. He  was  one  that  much  conversed  with  Books, 
and  had  lately  written  one  against  the  Practice  of  Inde- 
pendent Tcacliers;  who  would  admit  none,  in  Pafo- 
chir'  Cures,  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  such  only  as, 
being  distinguished  by  their  Separation,  were  most  pecu- 
liarly their  own  Flock.  This  had  rendered  him  very- 
grateful  to  the  Presbyterians,  whose  Cause  he  seemed 
most  to  serve :  for  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  generally  contented  with  the  Exercise  of  their 
Religion  in  private  Houses;  though  even  these,  also, 
were  often  disturbed  by  Soldiers,  or  Constables,  who  used 
to  hale  them  from  their  very  Communion-'l  ables,  upon 
the  more  solemn  Festivals  of  their  despised  Church, 
lending  their  Surplices, (where  any  were  used,)  and  tearing 
their  Mass-Books  (for  that  was  the  Name  by  which  the 
crafty  Statesman,  and  the  more  juggling  Gospeller, 
taught  the  undiscerning  Multitude  tor  call  the  English 
Liturgy)  intoPieces. 

The  General,  from,  and  before,  the  beginning  of  this 
Enterprize,  had  pretended  to  be  a  Presbyterian,  (and 
indeed  I  knew  his  Godmother,  who  did  iier  share  too) 
and  had  not  yet  renounced  his  Faich.   But  now  it  most 
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behoved  him  to  appear  one,  and  to  act  his  part  well  in  it; 
for  it  was  his  last :  Wherefore  Mr.  Morrice  was  received 
into  his  House.  This  pleased  his  new  Masters  at  West- 
minster, who  were  most  of  them  of  this  Religion;  some 
few  only  excepted,  who,  by  beholding  the  Cidamities  of 
the  Church,  and  their  own  Errors,  hud  been  converted 
to  a  better  Esteem  of  Episcopacy,  which  the  Learning 
of  Mr.  Morrice  couki  not  but  favour;  so  that  I  looked 
upon  him  to  have  the  good  Repute  only  of  a  Presby- 
terian. Hiin  the  General  retained  as  his  Elbow -Coun- 
sellor, and  a  State-Blind;  concealing  his  own  Sense  of 
Things,  and  very  often  speaking  contitiry  to  his  own 
Thoughts  that  so  he  might  better  understand  the  Sense 
of  others,  and  take  his  Measures  accordingly.  This  is  a 
sort  of  cunning  which  will  fail  no  man,  who  meets  with 
the  pliin  and  open-hearted.  But,  whether  this  was  inhe- 
rent in  the  General's  Temper,  (and  consequently  a 
natural  Wisdom)  or  acquir'd  by  living  so  many  years, 
both  in  and  under  Command,  among  such  whose  Cause 
and  Principles  he  hated,  I  will  not  be  positive  in  the 
Determination;  but  I  incline  to  believe  it  was  the  latter. 
This  I  the  rather  mention,  because  it  hath  been  said  that 
Mr.  Morrice  found  him  obst'nate  against  the  King's 
Restauration.  Something  to  this  purpose  was  once  told 
the  General,  in  my  hearing,  (possibly  with  a  design  to  do 
the  good  man  an  injury);  but  I  know  how  he  resented  it. 
<And,  if  Mr.  Morrice  did  entertain  any  such  Opinion,  I 
can  assure  him  and  others,  that  he  was  not  the  ortty  man 
that  did  soj  for  a^ter  we  came  to  town,  where  the  General 
received  tlic  visits  of  many  worthy  men,  who  loved  their 
country,  and  of  whom  some  were  then  in  authority. 
These  Gentlemen  took  the  freedom  of  speaking  and 
propounding  to  him  what  they  thought  expedient  tor  the 
publick  Good.  Nor  in  truth  have  they  been  wanting 
to  themselves  to  represent  their  Doings  to  advantage, 
which  'tis  fit  to  suppose  were  great  and  real,  because 
the  rewards  of  them  were  such;  nor  ought  any  to 
envy  ihem,  becautc  their  assistance  was  seasonable,  they 
concurring  with  the  General  for  the  Redemption  of  their 
Country's  freedom.  But  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
added  any  great  weight  to  his  honourable  designs  ;  for  I 
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will  ask  no  leave  to  assume  to  myself  this  honour,  that  I 
knew  his  Loyalty  to  his  Prince  to  be  the  most  firm,  when 
the  time  to  shew  it  was  most  hazardous  :  and  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  scornful  Smiles  and  Words  he  used 
to  give  of  such  Bravado-pretenders,  as  sought  to  lessen 
his  merit. 

And  now  the  Ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Persua-  Thcvlewiandliojwt 
sion  daily  frequented  St.  James's  ;  they  were  in  a  of  the  Presbyteiiani 
hopeful  expectation  that  all  thosr  Sects  who  had  sup-  JeJS'-Go."'^'  ^''"''^ 
planted  them,  wouldj  with  litde  difficulty,  be  put  under 
their  feet :  that  themselves  alone  should  inherit  the  Bless- 
ing ;  the  Church  of  England  at  that  time  being  below 
their  fear(  for  Monk  was  the  Defender  of  their  Faith,  and 
had  wrested  the  Sword  out  of  the  Army's  ( their  Enemies) 
hands.  And  indeed,  he  was  their  zealous  Votary ;  for 
one  Lord's-day,  he  and  his  Lady  went  and  communicated 
at  Mr.  Calamy's  Church,  who  afterward  so  far  prevailed 
with  him,  that  none  were  to  preach  before  him,  but  such 
only  as  he  recommended.  I,  not  Knowing  that  he  had  so 
far  yielded  to  Calamy,  consented  that  Di.  Pierson  (the 
now  Right  Reverend  and  learned  Bishop  of  Chester) 
should  preach  for  me  on  a  Sunday  morning.  He  came 
early  to  my  chamber ;  but,  as  we  were  ready  to  go  to 
Church,  we  found  two  .Ministers  (sent  from  Mr.  CaJamy) 
come  to  do  the  Work  of  the  Day  among  us ;  but  their 
Faces  and  Habits  were  strangely  disguised  with  mud  and 
dirt;  for  their  Coach  had  overthrown  them,  by  the  Park- 
wall,  behind  the  Pell-mell.  I  took  what  care  I  could  to 
render  them  fit  to  appear,  and  desired  that  but  one  of 
them  would  preach  that  day,  and  the  other  should  the 
next  i  Mr.  Pierson  being  present,  whom  they  knew.  ITiis 
would  not  satisfy  them ;  nor  could  I  prevail  with  the  Ge- 
neral to  have  him  preach,  though  I  got  Mr.  Morrice  to  be 
my  Advocate,  who  kindly  represented  tht  Learning  and 
peaceable  temper  of  Mr.  Pierson.  To  this  I  might  add  a 
Fast  kept  at  St.  Paul's,  where  Dr.  Gaiiden  preached;  his 
very  Text  pointing  at  more  than  the  Return  of  the  Secluded 
Members.  It  was  Jer,  6.  14.  Theij  have  /lealed  also  the 
hurt  of  the  Daughter  of  my  People  slightly;  saying.  Peace, 
Peace,  ivhen  there  is  no  Peace.  This  Doctor  had,  before, 
bewailed  the  lamentable  state  of  the  Church  of  England, 
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in  a  printed  Folio ;  being  an  elegant  Preacher,  and  dyin^ 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Exon.  So  much  for  the  Affairs  erf" 
the  Church. 

But  the  Civil  and  Military  Affairs  were  upon  the  wheel 
of  motion  j  for  the  Parliament  constituted  a  new  Council 
of  State,  took  off  the  Engagement  that  was  upon  the  file 
against  the  King  and  House  of  Lords,  and  had  been  im- 
posed on  the  Subject,  jinno  h»48,  when  the  Army  Raf- 
ter the  Murder  of  Charles  the  First)  had  set-up  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Mouse  of  Commons  for  a  Free  State  ;  but 
the  solemn  League  and  Covenant,  (which  was  for  Mo- 
narchy, in  some  sense,  but,  in  ail.  against  Prelacy)  hung 
still  on  the  Walls  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the 
Names  of  the  Renowned  Subscribers i  being  left  to  the 
censureof  the  next  Parliament. 

The  General  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  his  Enemy  the 
Army ;  set  new  Colonels  at  the  head  of  most  Rej2;iments, 
and  removed,  their  inferior  Officers,  as  they  were  repre- 
sented to  be  either  troublesome,  or  disaffected.  But  the 
Parliament  eased  him  of  much  trouble,  by  settling  the 
Militia,  in  which  neither  Independent,  Anabaptist,  Fifth- 
Monarchy-man,  or  Quaker,  were  allowed  any  sort  of 
Command ;  a  Cavalier  being  now  become  a  less  odious 
name.  Thus  were  things  carried  all  over  the  Kingdom, 
and  a  fair  prospect  given  of  the  King's  return,  all  the 
ambitious  Officers  of  the  Marching  Army  being  laid- 
aside. 

Colonel  Overton,  the  Governor  of  Hull,  whose  an)bi- 
tion  was  equal  with  theirs,  thought  this  a  fit  time  to  ap- 
pear, and  draw-over  the  Malcontents  of  the  Army  (which 
every  day  increased  in  number)  to  his  party.  His  Gar- 
rison was  such,  and  so  ploced,  as  to  render  his  design 
practicable  ;  and  his  hatred  to  the  General  was  known  to 
be  most  implacable.  For  about  two  years  before,  when 
Monk  commanded  in  Chief  in  Scotland,  and  Overton  as 
Major-General  of  the  Foot,  next  under  him,  (  Cromwel, 
then  being  Protcctcir )  he  had  drawn  several  Officers  (Zea- 
lots for  a  Commonwealth)  into  a  Conspiracy  against  him. 
New-year's  Day  in  the  Morning,  was  the  time  agreed  upon 
to  surprize  Monk  at  iJalkeith  ;  and  the  attempt  was  not 
thought  ea^y  only,  but  certain.     So  the  Question  was 
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moved,  what  they  should  do  with  him,  when  they  hacl 
him?     The  most  desperate  (Syndercomb  was  in  the 
Conspirncy)  were  for  killing  him  upon  the  place.     But 
one  of  the  Godly  (judging  that  it  would  be  a  scandal  to 
them  to  kill  a  man  in  cold  blood,  when  he  was  in  their 
power);  openly  protested  that  he  would  discover  the  Plot, 
if  they  proceeded  upon  that  Resolution.     Whereupoa 
the  Conspirators  broke-up  the  Meeting  for  that  time. 
Now,  because  this  interposition  of  Conscience  saved  the 
General's  Life,  and  probably  some  of  his  Servants  also ; 
I  will  gratefully  mention  the  man :  It  was  Mr.  Oates,  then 
a  Chaplain  of  note  among  those  Conspirators,  and  after- 
wards beneficed  in  a  small  Living  in  the  Diocese  of  Chi- 
chester.    May  those  who  have  it  in  their  power,  and  who 
are  grateful  to  the  Memory  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
be  disposed  to  give  him  a  better ! 

Overton  from  Hull,  (a  place  fatal  to  the  old  King) 
sent-forth  his  Emissaries  to  insinuate  the  appearance  of 
Monarchical  Government  (for  some  men  only  hate  Kings 
because  they  are  not  Kings  themselves)  and  to  tell  the 
Soldiery  that  ttie  formerly-abandoned  Interest  of  Charles 
Stuart  did  now  seem  to  shine  again  in  the  face  of  the  pub« 
lickTransactions,  conjuring  the  Brethren  inthe  Army,  (who 
remained  faithful  to  the  True  Cause)  to  signify  their  con- 
currence with  him.  Several  Copies  of  his  Letters  were 
dispersed  in  the  North,  and  one  of  them  was  sent  to  the 
General  by  Colonel  Fairfax,  (Governour  of  York)  where 
the  General  had  many  True  Friends  (baside  him)  that 
were  active  to  suppress  all  such  practices ;  as  Colonel  Be- 
thel, Smith,  and  others. 

The  General  did  not  onlv  use  his  own  Authorify,  to 
command  Overton  out  of  Hull,  but  recommended  the 
matter  to  the  Council  of  State  also ;  who  sent  thither 
Colonel  Alured,  and  Major  Smith.  The  first  prevari- 
cated in  his  Trust,  and  went  privately  to  the  Governor, 
staying  late  with  him  at  night.  But  Smith  getting  Intel- 
ligence of  this,  with  Sums  of  Money  borrowed  in  the 
Town,  (being  he  was  well  known  there)  forthwith  bought- 
off  the  Soldiers,  at  the  Parade,  to  their  obedience  to  the 
Parliament.  So  that  Overton  was  forced  to  obey  the 
General's  Orders,  and  came*up  to  Town>    though  he 
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soon  became  so  far  reconciled  to  1V1  onarchical  Interests, 
(his  own  expression)  that  he  declared  for  King  Jesus. 
But  his  Soldiers  rather  fcllowed  Smith's  Money.  And 
the  Parliament  knowing  what  Money  would  do  with  such 
people,  voted  no  less  a  Tax  upon  England  and  Wales, 
for  six  Months  together,  than  an  hundred  thousand 
poun's  per  mersem.  Now  though  they  did  not  follow 
the  Fxamples  given  of  extending  their  Assessments  upon 
iSjotland  and  Ireland,  yet  the  General's  care  reached  even 
^  these  a!so.  In  Scotland  he  had  not  forgot  his  Trusty 
Friend  Major-General  Morgan;  by  a  more  authoritative 
Commission  constituting  hira  to  command  there,  and 
sending  him  more  strength. 

In  Ireland  so  many  persons  of  eminent  quality  appeared 
lor  him,  that  he  apprehended  no  danger  thence,  either 
of  a  presijit  disturbance,  or  of  playing  an  after-game 
distinct  from  themselves.  Though  this  in  Scotland 
they  might  have  done,  had  not  Morgan  been  true  to 
Monk.  But  at  home,  though  he  had  made  a  very  large 
reformation  in  the  Army;  yet  bethought  not  his  time 
ripe  enough,  as  yet,  for  the  displacing  of  some,  who  now 
gave  him  trouble. 

All  the  Officers  of  the  Army,  who  kept  their  Commis- 
iions,  had  under  their  hands  signed  their  concurrence  for 
introducing  the  secluded  Members,  and  owned  the  ne- 
cessity of  it ;  but  still  they  would  understand  their  obc- 
dience  to  the  Parliament,  to  extend  no  further,  than  as 
♦hey  were  bottomed  upon  a  Free  State.  For  this  was  the 
Phrase  of  the  Letter  which  Monk  and  his  Officers  had 
sent  to  them ;  which  intimated  their  readiness  to  take  care 
that  this  great  object  should  not  be  lost.  But  now  they 
were  not  satisfied  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  Parliament 
touchii.g  this  mode  of  Government ;  nor  much  better  of 
the  General's  intentions  concerning  it,  who  had  refused 
the  olFer  (that  had  been  made  him  by  theParliament)ofthe 
Honour  and  Manor  of  Hampton.Court ;  which  was  the 
only  portion  of  Crown- Lands  that  was  yet  unsold,  and 
vhich  had  been  possessed  by  Cromwell,  when  he  assumed 
the  Title  of  Protector.  For  the  old,  sitting,  Members  of  the 
Parliament  had  craftily  proposed  the  giving  this  noble 
iiiiuision  to,  the  General,  as  a  reward  for  his  great  services  : 
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and  the  secluded  Members  had  agreed  to  the  proposal, 
thnking  that  they  could  not  fairly  withstand  the  motion 
of  rewarding  him.  But  the  General,  upon  his  refusing 
the  Donation  of  these  Lunds,  as  being  a  House  too  great 
for  him,  was  recompensed  with  a  gift  of  twenty  thousand 
Pounds.  Yet  this  Non-acceptance  rendered  him  still 
more  suspected.  Now  these  Officers,  when  they  saw 
the  General  had  refused  these  Crown-lands,  and  even 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown  itself,.\vhen  ofFored  by  some  who 
best  understood  their  own  safety  ;  combined  into  dange- 
rous resolutions,  and  contrived  a  Paper  to  be  universally 
subscribed  (presenting  it  to  the  General  for  his  subscrip- 
tion in  the  first  place)  the  purport  of  which  was. 

To  declare  that  the  Government  of  these  Three  Na- 
tions should  be  a  Commonwealth,  without  Kingship,  or 
any  other  single  person,  by  what  Name,  or  Title,  soever 
dignified  or  distinguished  :    And  that  this  present  Parlia- 
ment should  be  required  to  pass  this  into  an  Act,  as  a 
Fundamental  Constitution,  not  to  be  shaken  or  questioned 
by  future  Parliaments ;  and  that  the  Army  ought,  upon  no 
c'h^r  Terms,  to  maintain  their  Authority.     These  Ofli- 
Cf    u'd  assemble  very  daringly  before  the  General,  Col. 
f      V  ^eing  their  Prolocutor,     This  Gentleman  was  a 
belter  Soldier  than  an  Orator ;  beside  that  his  Life  lay  at 
stake,  having  sat  as  judge  upon  the  King's.     He  was  also 
a  known  Stickler  for  the  Commonwealth -Party,  and,  but 
lately,  was  as  much  a  General  as  Monk  himself;  neither 
did  he  want  either  a  courage  to  act,  or  possibly  a  Party  of 
the  Array  to  follow  him.     Wherefore  the  General  did  not 
esteem  it  prudent  to  ruffle  in  words,  though  he  was  re- 
solved not  to  comply  with  their  request,  by  subscribing  to 
the  Paper.     So  that  Conunusan/  Claris  ( for  so,  now,  he 
waiS  of  the  Musters)  was  put  upon  undertaking  the  debate. 
For  he  had  the  General's  good  opinion,  as  favouring  his 
design  j  and  indeed  it  conceincd  him  to  deserve  it ;  both 
their  Interests  being  bound-up  in  the  same  bottom.     I 
happened  to  be  present  at  the  debate;  which  Clargis  ma- 
naged with  much  resolution,  and  dexterity  of  words  j  lay- 
ing before  them  their  own  danger,  in  making  such  an 
Address  at  that  time  to  the  Parliament,  in  regard  this 
was  the  very  Parliament  that  \>ould  not  be  frighted  with 
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their  Arms,  or  Impeachments  of  Treason,  before  ;  much 
less  now,  when  all  sober  men  saw  the  inconveniency  of 
being  governed  by  an  Army :  further  insinuating,  that 
the  General  and  his  Officers  were  to  prescribe  unto  them; 
that  the  Parliament  had  an  Authority,  in  which  themselves 
by  their  subscription  did  acquiesce ;  that  they  could  vote 
the  General,  and  whom  else  they  thought  fit,  out  of  their 
Commands ;  and,  when  that  was  done,  pass  a  vote  for  their 
own  Dissolution,  without  appointing  the  issuing-out  of 
Writs  for  the  succeeding  Parliament :  for,  if  the  General 
(he  said)  would  break  his  promise  of  not  disturbing  them, 
they  might  very  well  break  theirs  for  calling  another  Par- 
liament :  and  that  there  would  be  no  fear  of  a  Civil  Go- 
vernment, because  none  to  assume  it,  (unless  they  would 
trust  Richard  Cromwell)  the  General  having  refused  it, 
as  some  of  themselves  well  knew,  who  had  made  him  an 
offer  of  it.  These  reasons  the  General  approved-of  j  and 
added,  that  he  tvould  rather  be  torn  in  pieces  by  wild 
horses,  than  be  so  treacherous  to  his  Country* s  freedom. 

The  Debate  was  long,  and  not  without  some  heat  of 
words  J  but,  after  our  Officers  had  spent  their  Fears  and 
Jealousies  of  losing  the  good  old  Cause,  the  General, 
with  Gravity  and  Calmness,  admonished  them,  ttiat  it 
vas  contrary  to  the  Discipline  of  an  Army  to  meddle 
with  Civil  Govcrnmenti — that  they  and  he  were  under  the 
Command  of  the  Parliament,  their  Superiors; — that  he  did 
not  doubt  but  the  next  Parliament  would  quiet  all  their  Ap- 
prehensions i — and  that  this  Parliament  could  not  hurt 
them  J  for  that  they  were  upon  the  point  of  dissolving  them- 
selves. Then  he  severely  commanded  his  Officer*  to  have 
no  more  of  these  Meetings,  without  his  privity  j  and  soon 
after  removed  some  of  them  from  their  Commands. 

But  the  next  trouble  that  the  General  found,  was  from  the 
Parliament  itself;  several  of  whose  Members  were  offering 
to  break  the  Articles  of  their  Admission,  and  not  to  yield  to 
the  calling  of  another  Parliament,  Mr.  Pry  nne  spake  it  open- 
ly,'* That,  if  the  King  must  come-in,  it  was  safest  for  tliem 
that  he  should  come-in  by  their  Votes  who  had  made  the 
\sizx against  his  Father."  Whereupon  Piynne  was  sent- 
for,  and  admonished  to  be  quiet ;  and  it  \\as  the  business 
of  Mr.  Morrice  to  keep  this  expiring  Session  of  Parliament 
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steady,  and  clear  from  intermeddling  with  the  change  of 

the  Government  •    in  which  case  he  did  excellent  service, 

punctually  observing  the  Directions  of  the  General,  who 

so  passionately  longed  for  their  Dissolution,  that  at  last 

he  took  the  liberty  to  remind  them  of  it;  they  having  done 

his  work.     So  they  authorized  the  issuing-out  of  Writs 

for  another  Parliament,  which  was  to  meet  the  25th  of  Pa"rHamei"fdiwclves 

April  next,  at  Westminster  (their  Promise  being,  that  it  itself,  and  issues 

should  be  the  20th.)     But,  before  they  broke-up,  they  KanX*  ft^ 

Vote  (to  justifie  themselves)  that  the  General  should  give  liament. 

no  Commission  to  any  Officer  to  serve  in  the  Army,  who 

should  not  declare  in  these  ^'^  ords. 

7,  N,  Do  AcknoxvUdge  and  Z)< dare,  that  the  War 
undertaken  bij  both  IJousiS  of  Parliament  in  their  De- 
fensive part,  agoimt  the  Forces  raised  in  the  Name  of  the 
late  Kiuff^  was  Just  and  Lauful. 

And  Ordered,  That  the  Commission- Officers  should 
further  Declare,  That  they  beh'eved  Magistracy  and  Mi- 
nistry to  be  Ordinances  of  God.  By  this  may  Posterity 
understand  to  what  a  Bne  pass  their  prosperous  Arms  had 
brought  Three  Kingdoms. 

And  there  was  a  Second  like  to  the  First,  viz.  That 
all  and  ex:ery  Person  and  Persons,  ivho  have  advised, 
aided,  abetted  or  assisted  in  any  liar  against  the  Par» 
liament,  since  thejirst  of  January  1611,  he,  they,  or  their 
Sons,  hhall  be  uneatable  to  be  Elected  to  serve  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  next  Parliament,  unless  he,  or  they,  have  since 
viant jested  their  good  Ajfections  to  this  Parliament :  The 
longest  Day  will  have  an  end  ;  and  this  long  Parliament 
dissolved  themselves  March  the  I7th.  But  as  for  their 
Votes,  they  were  no  more  regarded  than  dead  men's  Shoes ; 
the  Country  hastening  to  their  Elections,  as  the  Writs 
cajne-down. 

The  General  being  at  St.  James's,  was  now  besieged 
with  Business  and  Visits.  His  Business  he  very  well  knew 
how  to  dispatch  ;  apd  I  do  affirm,  that  in  all  my  several 
Years  of  Attendance  on  him,  it  was  rare  that  ever  he  left 
any  thing  of  the  Day  to  be  done  on  the  Morrow :  Nay, 
at  Night,  when  he  found  his  Secretaries  offered  him 
nothing,  he  used  to  ask  if  any  thing  more  was  to  be 
done  ?  chiding  them,  that  they  should  be  sooner  weary 
•i'  Writing,  than  he  of  Dictating.    But  Visits  (though  fit 
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to  be  paid  to  his  Honour  and  Authority)  were  a  new 
Employmenr ;  of  which  the  most  weighty  at  that  time, 
was  the  Addi  i^ss  of  Sir  John  Grrenvile.  He  had  before 
made  his  AppHcations,  as  others  had  done ;  and  that 
without  Suspicion  too  :  they  being  publick.  And,  though 
Greenvile  had  the  Misfortune  to  be  a  known  Cavalier, 
yet  he  was  Monk's  near  Kinsman.  But,  as  near  as  he  was, 
he  could  not  gain  an  Opportunity  of  having  any  Confer- 
ence with  him  :  for,  though  he  would  often  spin-out  his 
Visits  to  an  extraordinaiy  length,  in  Expectation  of  the 
Room's  being  cleared,  by  the  breaking-up  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  yet,  so  soon  as  ever  it  was,  and  a  Convenience 
oflfered  of  unfolding  part  of  his  Errand,  the  General  (well 
knowing  the  Reason  of  Grecnvile's  long  Attendance,) 
would  immediately  rise  from  his  Chair,  and  say.  Good' 
Night,  Cousin -f  It  is  la te^  or  otherwise  excuse  himself, 
by  pretending  Business,  But  Sir  John,  having  been  so 
often  frustrated,  and,  being  impatient  till  he  could  give 
the  King,  his  Master,  some  further  Assurance  of  the  Ge- 
neral's good "  Intentions,  than  what  Mr.  Monk  (who  said 
no  more  to  him  than  that  he  was  under  an  Oath  of  Sc- 
cresie  with  his  lirother)  could  afford  him :  At  last  be- 
thought himself  of  making  his  Application  to  Mr.  Mor- 
ricc,hopnig,by  his  Mediation,tc  obtain  the  favour  of  a  little 
private  Dircourse  with  the  General,  to  whom  he  was  to 
communicate  a  Negotiation  of  great  importance.  ]\ior- 
rice  gave  particular  heed  to  what  he  said,  and  acquainted 
the  General  with  it ;  but  he  refused  to  have  any  secret 
Converse  with  him,  in  regard  that  (he  being  a  known  Ca- 
valier,) notice  would  be  taken  of  it,  should  he  be  admitted 
to  any  such  Privacy  as  desired.  Yet  he  ordered  Morrice 
to  \\  ait  upon  his  Cousin,  to  try  if  he  could  learn  of  what 
quality  his  Business  was,  and  to  make  his  Report  accord- 
ingly  J  givinji;  him  leave  to  assin-e  him  in  his  Name,  that 
he  was  authorized  to  receive  his  Message  (of  what  secrcsie 
soever  it  might  be)  and  he  promised  to  return  the  Ge- 
neral's answer  to  it.  This  Morrice  earnestly  pressed 
Greenvile  to  do  ;  but  he  refused  the  Proposal,  and  would 
not  give  him  the  least  iniimation  of  his  business,  only  tel- 
ling him  that  it  concerned  uone  but  the  General  himself; 
and  yet  him  so  very  much,  that  without  all  further  delay 
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he  must  necessarily  impart  it  to  him  ;  and,  in  case  he  ob* 
stinately  persisted  to  deny  him  a  private  hearing,  he  was 
resolved  to  speak  to  him  where*ever  he  should  meet  him 
next.  Upon  Morrice's  reporting  of  this  to  the  General, 
he  was  inwardly  pleased  at  it ;  so  the  next  night  was  ap- 
pointed for  disclosing  this  Secret. 

Greenvile  came  to  Morrice's  Chamber  at  St.  James's  j  Sir  John  Greenvile 
whither  the  General,   upon  Mornce's  intimation,  soon  jSllnk/a  i?etSfmra 
after  came  likewise.     Sir  John  Greenville  and  the  Ge- 


came 

neral  being  now  alone  (and  Morrice,  Door-keeper  to 
the  Conference)  he  addressed  himself  to  the  General  in 
this  purport  of  "\yords  j  (they  are  his  ow  : )  '  That  he 
was  infinitely  obliged  to  his  Excellency,  for  giving 
him  this  Opportunity  of  discharging  himself  of  a  Trust 
of  great  Importance  both  to  himself,  and  the  whole  King- 
dom, that  had  been  long  deposited  in  his  hands ;  and 
that,  whatsoever  became  of  him,  he  thought  himself 
very  happy  to  have  this  good  Occasion  of  performing 
his  Duty,  in  obeying  the  Commands  of  the  King,  his 
Master."  At  the  same  instant,  he  presented  the  General 
with  a  Letter  from  his  Majesty,  and  produced  another 
directed  to  himself,  as  also  the  Commission  which  he 
had  from  his  Majesty,  to  treat  with  him. 

The  General  siept-back;  and  (holding  the  Paper  in 
his  Hand)  with  a  frowning  Countenance  demanded  of 
him  "how  he  durst  to  speak  to  him  in  such  a  Matter, 
without  considering  the  Danger  he  was  to  run-into  ?** 
But  Sir  John's  Answer  was,  "  That  he  had  long  since 
duly  considered  this  Matter,  with  all  the  Danger  that 
might  attend  it ;  which  was  not  sufficient  yet  to  deter 
him  from  the  Performance  of  his  Duty  m  this  par- 
ticular, any  more  than  in  all  others,  which  he  bad 
cheerfully  undergone  at  his  Majesty's  Command ;  but 
that  he  was  the  more  encouraged  to  undertake  this, 
in  regard  that  his  Excellency  could  not  but  remember  the 
Message  he  had  received  in  Scotland,  by  his  Brother." 
Whereupon,  the  General,  without  any  other  Reply, 
approached  him  with  a  pleasing  Aspect ;  and  embracing 
him  in  his  Arms,  said,  JJear  Cousin,  I  thank  you  with 
all  my  heart  for  the  Prudence^  Fidelity,  Care  and 
CoHitancy  you  hate  ihewed  in  thin  great  uiff'airi  awl 
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1  am  'nuch  pleased  also  at  your  resolute  secresie  in  it ; 
for,  could  I  have  understood  that  you  had  revealed  if 
to  any  one  livings  since  you  first  trusted  my  Brother 
with  i7,  I  \;(-ould  never  have  treated  with  you;  which 
now  I  shall  most  willingly  ;  and  with  you  the  rather. 
It  cause  you  are  one  of  my  nearest  Kinsmen^  and  rf  a 
Family  to  which  I  owe  many  Obligations,  :k>  the  Ge- 
neral read  the  King's  Letters,  and  the  Commission; 
for  v'hich  he  said,  /  nope  the  King  will  forgive  what  is 
pasty  both  in  my  ff^ords  and  Actions,  according  to  the 
Contents  of  fits  Gracious  Letter :  for  my  heart  was 
ever  faithful  to  him;  but  I  was  never  /%  a  condition  to  do 
him  Service  till  this  present  time.  And  you  shall  assure 
his  Majesty i  that  I  am  now  not  (mly  ready  to  oheij 
his  Commands^  hut  to  sacrifice  my  Life  and  Fortune 
in  his  Service,  To  witness  this,  I  call  this  honest  Man 
J)'om  the  Door,  St>  he  called  Mr.  Morrice  to  him ; 
who,  by  thi^  time,  tould  not  but  understand  the 
Design  of  Gteenvile's  coming  to  the  General.  Mor- 
rrcfe  likewise  chearfully  embraced  the  Propos?!,  and 
was  assistant  in  it.  Sir  John  now  intreated  the  General 
to  send  some  Confident  of  his  own  to  the  King ;  which 
the  General  willingly  yielded-to ;  but  told  him  the 
Confident  must  be  himself.  For  he  would  send  no 
Letters  as  yet,  for  fear  of  the  worst:  and  withdut 
them,  the  King  had  no  reason  to  give  credit  to  a 
Messenger  from  him:  though  his  Majesty  might  well 
believe  his  own  Messenger,  whom  he  had  employed  to  him; 
Wherefore  at  the  next  Conference  Instructions  were 
prepared,  which  Greenvile  wrote*out ;  and,  after  Green- 
vile  had  diligently  perused  them,  and  fixed  them  in  his 
Memory,  (as  he  was  desired  to  do,)  the  General  threw  the 
Paper  into  the  fire,  with  charge  not  to  commit  his  In- 
structions again  to  Paper  till  he  came  to  Brussels, 
(where  the  King  then  was)  and  there  to  communicate 
them  to  none  but  his  Majesty. 

This  is  that  Noble  Sir  John  Greenvile,  (the  now 
Earl  of  Bath,)  to  whom  the  Author  hath  dedicated 
this  Memorial,  proclaiming  him  a  Witness  of  the  de- 
signed Loyalty  of  General  Monk;  (the  late  Duke  of 
Albemarle),    whose  successful  Negotiation  with    him, 
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S-ereign,  ^n,!l:^\^^  l'''::^;fon  of  our  present 
^h'ch  we  now  see  and  en  ov  Z.^T'  '"^  ^^^^n\es, 
^ork  to  be  done.  "^^     ^"'  '^^'^  was  yet  more 

in€  Officers  of  thu    a 
Quarters  in  the  Co  „L  ™L^''„V""''  '^'^'  ^»«"l 
make  new  Disturbance    „?rr       ^T"'  '°  ^^^  and 
«nct  Cliarges  by  the  CoS af'^T"^"^   '"  "■«■•  ^^ 
R'-^a.er  Quality'  than    th^e    Offi      "  T^"'  '^^"  "f 
"lought  to  be  of  greater  r„  •!?.'■;'■'    ''"<'    by   some 
*■"'    the    Generalf  That  ^h,  r°°'  """'^  veiy'eamSt 
>>rought.in  by  the  iext  Parlh^  ^"h  "'  ""^   ™"«   Z 
•0  h.s  Throni  upon  ^oZf^TZkf°^^i  ^  ^'^'""'^ 

'or  Monarchy,  and  whnll„  a  Articles  loo  streiehf 
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Charles  the  First  having  vSh  11  "^"''^  governed ; 

aPr.sonerinCarisbrooKe  fn ?«!?r  ^''^^^  ^^  ^^s' 
the  Parliament  then  Voted  them  Z  u^^'^  ^"^'  ^^^^^^ 

foraTreaty  with  the  Kin.  theA'-  '^    ^^"'  ^'°""^« 

^^rs  who  had  .so  voted  a^ndwThr"'"'^-°"^^^^M^^^^ 
and  they,  inconsequence  of  thfr-^""  °"'  of  the  House: 
terwards  called  by  the  Namr^'°i^"*'''^'"°^^^^ 
But  m  truth,  even  th  ^r  MemK  °^  '^^  ^^^^'^^^^  •^/^'«^m 
^dded  together,  we/e  n^uhfwToL^R  ^^'^^^^ 
^ommons;  for  a  great  Pordon  n?  V  ^""^7  ^^'^^  ««"««  of 
House  of  Lords,  had  d^e  ed  thn  '  l"^  '  greater  of  the 
^  or  and  had  acted  as  TparimP  !  '^"-^  ?^  '^  ^^^^^min- 
«--^ord;  and,if  hisiateMaior'    1'  """^   ''^^  ^'ng.  at 
Perous,mighthav«beene^eS,''^'"T^  ^^'^  ^^^^n  Pros- 
were  not  so  esteemed,  evenTnlh!'"'^^  ^""^  ^wh/they 
d;d  take  place,"  Jet  others Tel^hl     '°"''''y  ^^^"^  ^^ich 
Mnth   with   that   Treaty    ol  t  J?""-     ^"t,  to  make 
J»'"ary    Articles    for    a  IW.^  '''  °"'  °^   'he  Preh'- 
Parliament)  was,    « that  neither  Ih'  P'^P^^^^^^^  by   the 
were  Reheh  in  making  War  .L"^  u"°'  '^'''  ^^'"'^^ 

t^-^^n^"^^^^^^^^^  tothis 
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that  had  been  spilt;  for  in  one  and  thesameCommonwealth 
there  cannot  be  understood  to  be  two  Sovereigns,  who 
can  equally  write  Dei  Gratia  \  and  no  less  Power  than 
what  is  delegated  from  God,  and  so  bears  the  Sword, 
can  warrant  the  shedding  of  Blood. 

1  he  love  of  Private  Interests  had  for  a  long  time  obstruct- 
ed the  Interest  of  the  Publick,  which,  though  something 
more  enlarged,  was  not  as  yet  fully  at  Liberty;  the  secluded 
Members,  before  their  I)i&solutio'n,  having  taken  allthe 
care  they  could  to  have  preserved  their  own  share  in  the 
Government.  That  which  was  called  the  Communwea'ih. 
Parttj,  had,  at  that  time,  little  other  Interest  than  what  was 
bound-up  in  the  Army  ;  which  had  been  modelled  by 
the  General  with  new  Officers,  and  such  old  ones  as  had 
served  in  the  Parliament's  War  till  the  year  1643.  And 
the  Soldiers  and  inferior  Officers  were  not  able  to  make 
any  great  or  dangerous  mutinies,  as  being  left  destitute  of 
aalhority  to  countenance  them  :  Besides  that  the  Country 
and  C  ity  Militia,  were  of  a  temper  quite  different  from  the 
Army,  and  became  no  contemptible  Balance  against  thsm. 
The  Royal  Party,  who  had  served  the  King,  as  yet  bore 
very  little  sway  ;  though  their  hopes  were  pregnant ; 
depending  upon  the  Issue  of  the  next  Parliament.  This 
being  the  face  of  things  ;  to  sollicit  the  General,  that  the 
King's  Restauration  might  be  hampered  with  his  Father's 
Concessions  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  no  Idle  or  unsea> 
sonable  Proposition,  for  such  as  found  themselves  con- 
cerned to  look  about  them.  But  the  General,  at  Hrst 
moving,  expressed  a  resolution  of  his  professed  obstinacy 
to  adhere  to  a  Commonwealth  ;  though  at  last  (in  regard 
thattheProposers  were,  some  of  them,  Men  of  Honour,  and 
all  of  Eminency)  he  seemed  to  be  conquered  into  a  concur* 
rence  with  them ;  but  so  as  to  hint  this  to  be  the  utmost  Line 
that  he  could,  or  would,  advance-to,  in  favour  of  the  King. 
This  stiffness  endeared  him  the  more  to  the  Proposers,  as 
encreas>ing  their  hopes  that  he  would  not  deceive  them. 

But  soon  after ;  the  General's  danger  was  freely  repre- 
sented unto  him,  should  he,  by  yielding  to  such  Proposals, 
anticipate  the  next  Parliament ;  because,  in  all  probability, 
it  would  bring  a  fresh  War  upon  the  Nation.  For,  if,  upon 
the  opening  of  the  next  Parliament,  they  should  vote  for 
the  King's  Return,  and  he  should  assent  to  it  no  other- 
wise ihan  upon  the  Isle  of  Wight's  Articles,  and  they,  I 
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under  the  terror  of  his  Arms,  should  not  be  able  otherwise 
to  bring  him  in  :  It  would  take-up  much  time  for  Messen- 
gers to  pass  and  repass  the  Seas;  and  for  Articles  ^as  in 
all  other  Treaties)  to  be  explained  j  so  that,  whilst  these 
things  were  transacting,  the  Army  might  get  Breath,  and 
find  an  opportunity  to  revolt  from  him. 

The  Proposers  rejoiced  that  they  had  so  far  prevailed 
with  the  General  j  and  sent  an  express  of  their  own  to  the 
King  at  Brussels,  representing  to  him  the  great  service 
they  had  done  his  Majesty  in  prevailing  with  Monk  (not- 
withstanding his  being  so  obstinate  a  Commonwealths- 
man)  not  to  oppose  his  Majesty's  return  upon  his  Father's 
concessions  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  no  otherwise :  and 
that,  though  these  were  hard  Terms,  and  assented-unto 
by  his  Father  in  the  time  of  his  necessity,  yet  they  besought 
his  Majesty  that  he  would  not  now  think  them  too  hard, 
lest  his  refusal  might  exclude  him  from  the  Crown. 

But  it  so  fell-out  that  their  service  and  message -were 
declined  :  for  Sir  John  Greenvile  was  got  before  him  to 
the  King,  to  whom  he  had  related  Monk's  acceptance  of 
his  service.  This  ought  to  be  supposed  most  welcome 
news  to  his  Majesty ;  and  the  more,  because  the  General 
had  required  no  conditions  of  Restraint  to  the  Royal  Power, 
as  also  none  of  reward  to  himself;  insomuch  that  the  King, 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  Letter  from  these  Proposers  ^which 
he  shewed  to  Sir  John  Greenvile)  merrily  said  to  him,  Ltttle 
do  they  in  England  think j  that  General  Monk  and  tare 
upon  so  good  terms  :  for  I  myself  could  hardly  have  be- 
lieved it  till  your  arrival ;  which  hath  brought  me  such 
happy  news,  and  with  so  great  secrtsy  too,  from  the  Gene- 
ral, of  my  Restauration,  without  conditions,  even  tei/ond 
our  expectation  here,  or  the  belief  of  all  our  fiends  m  Kng- 
land,  excepting  yourself,  who  was  alone  employed  in  ti.* 

3  E  3  Afterwards, 


*  By  this  account  of  the  King's  declaration  on  this  occasion,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  King  would  have  readily  consented  to  the  cotiditions  of 
the  Treaty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  if  that  had  been  lequiied  of  him.  Aiid^ 
if  he  had  done  so,  the  advantages  which  the  Nation  would  have  derived 
fiom  tile  restoration  of  their  antient  and  favourite  form  of  Goveinment 
«'  by  an  hereditary  Monarchy,  limited  by  known  laws  which  could  not  be 
repealed,  or  changed,  without  the  jonit  consent  of  a  i  louse  of  Loidsaiul  a 
House  of  Commons,  or  representatives  chosen  by  the  pcoiJie,"  would  have 
b«cu  mure  complcat  and  satisfactory  than  they  were  afterwards  found  to 

be 
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Afterwards,  when  the  King  was  recognised  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  ( it  was  on  the  very  first  day  of  iis  meet- 
ing that  the  Regal  Authority  had  been  so  owned )  several 
persons  of  honour  (some  who  had  abetted  the  King's,  and 
others  who  had  abetted  the  Parliament's,  cause)  dined  with 
the  General  at  St  James's.  And  there  arose  a  hot  contest 
between  them  about  the  Lawfulness  of  the  late  War,  and 
whether  the  King  should  be  admitted  to  return  with  or 
without  conditions.  I  observed  the  General  to  be  silent, 
though  some  hard  words  had  passed  at  his  Table  :  So  he 
required  me  to  say  Grace,  rather  than  he  would  stay -out 
his  Dinner  and  the  Controversy. 
Sir  Jolin  Grcenvile      g^t  (q  return  to  the  matter: — Greenvile's  negociation 

arrives  at  Brussels,  j      vu         l  j  l*    i  t» 

and  delivers  General  was  managed  With  such  secrecy,  and  his  Journey  to  Brus> 
M<.nk's  message  to  sels  was  SO  speedy  and  fortunate,  that  few  knew  of  it  be- 
fore his  arrival  there ;  and  those  who  did,  and  went  in  his 
Company,  did  not  so  much  as  suspect  the  errand  he  was 
sent  on.  The  King,  upon  intimation  of  his  being  come, 
went  privately  to  his  Lodgings,  and  was  alone  with  him, 
and  Greenvile  discovered  his  Instructions  from  the  Gene- 
ral to  his  Majesty;  by  whom  he  was  believed,  though  he 
brought  no  Letter.  For  the  King  ( to  debate  what  was  to  be 
done)  consulted  with  his  Lord  Chancellor  Sir  Edward 
Hide,  the  Marquiss  of  Ormond,  and  Secretary  Nicholas,  in 
the  presence  of  Greenvile.  And  in  this  Privy-Council 
Monk's  Commission  was  signed,  to  be  Captain-General  of 
all  his  Majestic 's  Land-Forces  in  the  three  Kingdoms;  and 
publick  dii$patches  (according  to  Instructions  given^  were 
Iramed,  and  signed  here.  Likewise  then  the  King  re- 
moved from  the  Spanish  to  the  United  Netherlands, 
according  to  the  advice  given  by  the  General  to  Green- 
vile :  and  this  was  done  both  in  haste  and  in  privacy.  His 
Majesty,  being  come  to  Breda,  dated  his  publick  dis- 
patches from  thence  ;  and  there  Sir  John  Greenvile 
received  them  from  his  Majesty,  in  order  to  his  returning 

be  in  the  sulwequent  part  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  ihe  Second.  The 
advantages  that  woiilil  have  n-suhed  to  the  Nation  from  the  Conditions 
of  the  I'leaty  in  the  Isle  ot Wight,  are  admirably  well  described  in  Mr. 
IVvnne's  s|.eech  in  I'arlianient  upon  them,  on  the  5lh  of  December.  l64«; 
vhith  may  be  seen  in  the  Faiiian-entaiy  History,  vol.  xviii.  pages  30.'?,S04, 
I'tc.  to  page  44S.  It  is  one  of  the  best  speeches  I  ever  read,  and  had  a 
vonderf'ul  effect  upon  tlie  House. 
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for  England  f   but  the  King  would  not  send  him  back 
empty,  and  without  a  mark  of  his  favour. 

Sir  John  Greenvile,  when  he  came  first  to  Brussels,  and 
had  related  Monk's  resolution  to  espouse  the  King's  Cause 
and  Interest,  humbly  desired  his  Majestie*s  Pardon,  if,  in 
his  negociation,  he  had  exceeded  his  Instructions  of  re- 
ward. To  which  the  King  graciously  answered,  that 
whatever  he  had  promised  in  his  name,  should  be  punctu- 
ally performed  upon  his  Restauration.  But  Greenvile 
then  informed  his  Majesty,  that  he  had  propounded  to 
the  General  1 00,0001.  per  annum  for  ever,  as  his  Ma- 
jestie's  donative  to  him  and  his  Officers,  with  the  Office 
of  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  Constatle  of  England, 
for  Himself,  and  the  Nomination  of  anv  other  the  great 
Offices  of  the  Crown.  All  which  Monk  had  generoasly 
refused,  saying  that  he  would  not  lye  the  King  to  any  tvrms 
ofrewardf  and  that  he  took  more  comfort  ond  nommt  in 
that  now  he  hoped  he  was  ab/e  to  do  his  Majesty  and  his 
Country  service^  than  in  expectations  of  greatness.  Besides 
that  the  General  had  given  him  this  as  a  special  rhargo 
that  he  should  not  propound  any  thing  to  his  M;  je&iy  as 
a  gratification  for  senice,  either  for  Himself  or  for  any 
Friend,  or  Officer,  of  his,  upon  his  accompt.  The  King- 
then  pressed  Greenvile  to  know  what  he  should  do  for 
Him  ;  but  he,  after  the  General's  example,  nobly  refused 
all  Proposals  of  reward  for  the  service  in  which  he  had 
been  so  eminently  successful,  till  he  should  happily  see 
his  Majesty  at  Whitehall.  However,  the  King  had  then 
put-up  into  Greenvile's  pocket  (though  unknown  to  him) 
a  .Warrant  under  his  Hand  and  Seal  for  an  English  Earl- 
dom, and  the  assurance  of  30001.  per  annum  for  ever,  to 
support  his  Honour,  together  with  a  [  romise  to  pay  hiB. 
and  his  Father's  Debts,  which  had  bee:;  c  .atracted  in  the 
War-Time  in  the  service  of  his  Majesty  and  his  Royal 
Father. 

So  Greenvile  was  sent-back  by  his  Majesty  to  the 
General,  and  brought  with  hita  ( besides  the  above-men- 
tioned Commission)  his Majestie's  Seals  and  Signet  by 
which  the  General  was  empowered  to  make  a  Secretary 
of  State;  which  Office  he  conferred  upon  Mr.  Morrice,  by 
the  advice  of  Sir  JojUn  Greenvile.  Morrice,  upon  the  King's 
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returri,  was  soon  after,  toward  the  latter  end  of  May, 
(  Greenvile's  return  to  the  General  being  about  the  begin- 
ning of  April)   Knighted  and  confirmed  in  his  place  of 
Secretary  of  State.     Now,  besides;  his  publick  Letters, 
(which  were  reserved  to  be  communicated  j)  he  brought 
with   him  a  private  one  to  the   General   from  his  Ma- 
jesty, written  with  his  Majesty's  own  hand.  To  this  Letter 
the  General  returned  an  answer   by  Mr.  Bernard  Green- 
vile,  Brother  to  Sir  Johnj  because  Sir  John  himself  could 
not,  at  this  time,  be  spared  to  go-over  again  to  his  Majesty,  as 
the  meeting  of  the  Parliament  was  approaching,  and  he  was 
to  present  to  both  Houses  his  Majestie's  Letters  and  Decla- 
rations :    Wherefore  Bernard  Greenvile  Tthat  this  secret 
negociation   might   be   continued  in   the    Family)   was 
thought  to  be  the  most  fit  and  the  safest  Express  that  could 
be  sent.     And,  indeed,  he  could  not  but  be  as  welcome 
to  his  Majesty  ;  for  he  brought  now  the  assurances,  under 
his  hand,  of  theGeneral's  resolution,  to  adhere  to  the  King's 
cause  against  all  opposition  whatever.  I  therefore  notify  this, 
because  it  was  the  first  Letter  that  the  General  durst  ad- 
venture to  send  to  his  Majesty :  Nay,  even  this  Letter  was 
sent  almost  too  soon  ;  lor  Lambert,  by  the  secret  conni- 
vance of  the  Inferior  Trustees  of  the  Tower,  had  escaped 
out  of  Prison.     This  was  the  joy  and  triumph  of  such  as 
designed  an  after-game  by  the  &word :  for  he  had  the  good 
luck,  to  be  beloved  by  the  Soldiery;  and,  upon  that  account, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  when  he  was  Protector,  though  he  re- 
spected his  military  talents,  had  removed  him  from  his 
command  in  the  Army,  as  suspecting  that  he  would  not 
only  tread  in  his  Steps,  but  upon  his  Heels. 

The  News  of  Lambert's  escape  soon  came  to  us  at  St. 
James's;  and  almost  at  the  same  time  a  private  information 
where  he  was  hid.  Thither  the  General  sent,  and  found  it 
to  be  true ;  but  he  had  got-away  before,  to  set-up  the  Trade 
of  War  in  the  Country.  Wherefore,  as  soon  as  ever  it 
was  advertised  where  Lambert  was,  the  General  prepared 
(or  seemed  to  tio  it  at  least)  for  a  March  ;  from  which  he 
was  easily  prevailed-upon  to  desist  by  those  who  repre- 
sented unto  him  the  necessity  of  his  keeping  the  Town,  in 
regard  that  the  Common  Soldiers  of  the  Army  were  not  yet 
fixed  lo  him,  howcvc  r  he  had  modelled  the  Officers  of  it ; 
and  hidecd  njany  t  f  tlicsc  had  already  subscribed,  that  thev 
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would  rest  satisfied  with  what  the  Parliament  should  deter- 
mine about  Government,  as  did  all  of  them  afterwards, 
who  continued  in  their  commands ;  and  these  Subscrip- 
tions, not  long  after,  were  required  even  of  private  Soldiers. 
Lambert  having  gained  some  accomplices  to  his  Designs, 
they  shifted  Quarters  into  Northamptonshire  and  Warwick- 
shire, to  pick-up  more  j  all  whom  the  Council  of  State  de- 
clared to  be  Traitors.  But  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Richard) 
Ingoldbsy  made  them  such:  for  he  took  Lambert  Prisoner, 
and  sent  him  up,  in  Easter-week,  to  the  Council  of  State. 
Here  it  was  that  I  first  and  last  saw  this  renowned  Captain,  But  is  soon  retaken 
but  now  a  Captive,  (to  our  comfort  be  it  .poken)  of  ^bJ.S;il!:,Sl;S 
whose  skill  m  the  Art  of  War  the  General  had  no  great  to  prison, 
opinion,  and  of  which  I  can  make  no  judgement.  But,  if 
Lambert  intended  to  make  a  Rape  upon  the  Government, 
(as  it  was  thouglft'  he  did ;)  he  had  not  unqualified  him- 
self for  it :  For  I  never  heard  that  he  had  listed  himself 
into  any  Religious  Faction ;  but,  being  a  Latitudinarian 
to  all,  he  might  with  less  opposition  have  ruled  the  rost : 
Nay,  and  even  a  party  then  most  odious,*  did  not  despair 
of  fair  quarter  from  him. 

This  unhappy  Captain  fell  sooner  than  the  General 
once  thought  he  would  j  because  now  the  King's  Interest 
was  become  visible  upon  the  Stage,  and  the  Soldiers  and 
under-OfHcers  would  soon  have  resorted  to  him  as  the  De- 
liverer of  their  Country,  had  he  not  been  thus  timely 
suppressed.  This  piece  of  Service  none  could  so  luckily 
have  performed  as  Colonel  Ingoldsby ;  for  he  was  both 
known  and  beloved  in  the  Army,  and  had  Inclination,  as 
well  as  courage,  to  do  it,  as  having  been  (though  co- 
vertly) engaged  in  Booth's  Conspiracy. 

But,  whilst  Lambert  was  thus  in  the  Field,  and  threaten* 
ed  a  War,  the  General  sent  for  Sir  John  Greenvile,  and 
told  him  that,  if  Colonel  Ingoldsby  should  be  beaten,  and 
the  Army  should,  in  consequence,  go  over  to  follow  Lam- 
bert, in  such  numbers  that  he  could  not  be  suppressed  but 
by  a  War;  then  he  was  resolved  to  put-otf  his  Disguise, 
declare  the  King's  Commission,  own  it  for  the  Authority 
by  which  he  acted,  and  commission  the  Royal  Party  into 
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Arms,  in  all  places  through  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land ;  Wherefore  he  required  Sir  John  to  attend  him,  and 
receive  Orders  from  him  for  his  Majesty's  Service. 

But  Providence  had  appointed  the  King's  Restauration 
to  be  without  Blood  ;  nay,  and  some  few  of  our  Officers 
Cfor  it  was  no  publick  Combination)  expressed  tlieir  wil- 
lingness to  do  it,  making  this  overture  to  the  General,  that, 
if  he  would  undertake  by  his  sole  Authority  (as  Generalis- 
simo at  Land,  and  half  a  one  by  Sea)  to  restore  the  King, 
they  promised  their  own  assistance,  and  undertook  to  pro- 
mote this  design  farther  in  the  Army,  if  he  would  give 
them  leave  to  appear  in  it ;  they  prudently  alledging,  that 
such  a  course  would  be  more  for  his  honour,  than  to 
give  way  to  a  Parliament  to  do  it ;  and  then  they  might 
expect  better  terms  afterwards  for  themselves.     He  knew 
the  men  and  their  designs,  and  returned  this  answer: 
That  the  Parliament  which  was  to  be,  was  catted  uport  a 
Commonweahh-account ;  and  it  did  not,  vow  at  least, 
become  Soldiers  to  meddle  with  the  change  of  Government, 
for  he  would  be  true  to  his  Declaration  to  keep  the  Mili- 
tary Power  in  obedience  to  the  Civil;  reminding  them  that 
The  Royalists  pub.    themselves  had  promised  to  rest  contented  with  what  the 
iheir^sSSstn'to    Parliament  should  do  touching  Government.    To  this 
the  present  Power,     the  Royal  Party  in  and  about  the  Town  had  also  sub- 
scribed, and  testified  their  submission  to  the  present  Power, 
as  it  then  resided  in  the  Council  of  State,  in  expectation  of 
the  future  Parliament,  and  promised  to  bury  all  rancours 
and  animosities  in  oblivion.  This  Declaration  was  by  them 
published,  with  the  subscriptions  of  several  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen  of  eminent  Quality. 

However  Affairs  now  were  in  a  fair  procedure  towards 
a  National  Settlement,  yet  there  wanted  not  Agitators  to 
disturb  it,  who  went  up  and  down  in  (he  City  and  Coun- 
try to  spirit  the  Army  into  Discontent.  "Wherefore  the 
Reward  of  10/.  was  published,  and  promised  for  the 
Discovery  of  any  one  of  them.  But  Agitators  enough  of 
thib  sort,  (as  well  Lay  as  Clergy)  came  to  St.  James's: 
Hugh  Peters  was  of  both  Coats ;  for  he  had  a  portion  of 
the  Lord  Craven's  Lands,  and  feared  a  secular  Restitution 
•'  too.     This  noble  Lord  (nobler  now,  being  advanced  to 

the  Earldom  of  Craven, )  had  never  fought  against  the 
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the  King's  Restauration* 

Parliament,  but  from  his  youth  generously  hazarded  his 
Person,  and  spent  his  Estate  in  Foreign  Wars,  to  the  Ho- 
nour of  his  Country ;  whom  the  General  always  honoured, 
and  who  suc*:e(r(*5d  him,  after  his  Death,  in  the  Command 
of  the  Regiment  of  the  King's  Guards,  (my  most  Honour- 
able and  Noble  Colonel.)     And  by  what  contrivance,  or 
for  what  delinquency,  his  Estate  was  forfeited,  is^not  an 
Enquiry  proper  for  this  place.     But  the  General's  Lady 
was  so  bold  as  to  ask  Hugh  Peters  if  he  was  not  for  Res- 
iitution  P  The  Ministers  of  Independency  likewise  were 
very  sollicitous  to  know  what  they  must  trust-to,  and  dis- 
turbed the  hopes  of  the  Presbyterians,  by  telling  them 
that  Fpiscopacy  and  Arminianism  were    coming   upon 
Ihem, 

It  was  my  portion  to  hear  these  things,  being  sometimes 
deputed  to  attend  them.  But  I  was  an  Infidel  to  all  these 
Fears ;  for  the  General  still  adhered  to  a  Commonwealth, 
tind  neither  Jest  nor  Earnest  could  make  any  other  discovery 
of  him  i  For  once  he  was  set-upon,  in  jest,  by  a  late  Long- 
Parliament- Com  monwealth's-man,  who  was  good  at  it: 
He  told  the  General,  that  he  had  always  had  a  great  es- 
teem of  him  ( I  think  he  had  once,  at  a  pinch,  happily 
served  him)  and  asked  him  what  he  aimed-at,  a  King  or 
a  Commonwealth  ?  The  General  answered,  "  You  have 
known  me  a  long  time,  and  you  know  that  I  have  been 
these  many  years  for  a  Commonwealth ;  and  I  afn  still  of 
that  opinion."  He  returned,  '*  I  ought  to  believe  your 
Excellency ;  but  will  you  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  a 
story.  It  was  this:  A  City -Taylor  was  met  one  evening 
in  the  Country,  with  a  pick-axe  and  spade :  A  neighbour 
of  his  asked  him  whither  he  was  going  with  those  Instru- 
ments ?  He  answered,  **  to  take  measure  for  a  new  Suit  of 
cloaths  at  such  a  House,  and  for  such  a  person."  His 
neighbour  demanded, "  VV  hat,with  a  pick-axe  and  spade?** 
*'  Yes,'  quoth  the  Tailor,  these  are  the  measures  now 
in  fashion."  So  he  left  the  application  to  his  Excellency, 
whether  his  new  Models  in  the  Army  were  fit  Tools  to 
maxe  a  Commonwealth  with. 

Nor  could  Monsieur  Bourdcaux  (then  Resident  Am- 
bassador for  France)  gain  any  certainty  of  his  designs, 
though  he  made  an  attempt  to  dive  into  them.  He  sent 
for  Commodore  Clargis,  and  propounded  the  assistance 
of  Cardinal  Mazarine,  cither  to  help  the  General  to  the 
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Sovereignty,  or  to  restore  our  King  >  adding  his  Advice, 
that  the  King  might  be  desired  to  retire  into  France,  and 
that  speedy  Notice  should  be  given  him  to  leave  Flanders, 
if"  the  General  aimed  at  his  Resit tution.  But  the  General 
would  not  allow  the  Ambassador  the  Liberty  of  this  Dis- 
course to  him,  though  he  refused  him  not  a  Visit,  upon 
the  Request  of  Clargis.  The  Story  is  at  large  related  in 
Baker's  Chronicle,  page  717.  Printed  Anno  (674  ;  whi- 
ther I  refer  the  Reader,  because  I  knew  nothing  of  it  till 
I  found  it  there. 

1  he  Parliament  was  now  ready  to  sit-down,  and  the 
King's  return  was  visible  to  the  wise  and  discerning,  pro- 
vided that  the  General  had  not  his  Reserves  to  give  a  stop 
to  it;  f(;r  he  still  kept  himself  in  a  Cloud.  Wherefore  the 
prving  and  suspicious  (of  which  sort  were  Women  j  found- 
out  litdc  Devices  to  sound  what  were  his  Intentions,  by 
giving  small  gifts  to  his  son  (a  child,  then  between  six  and 
seven  years  of  age,  now  the  Duke  of  Albemarle)  who 
innocently  told  these  busy  Enquirers,  that  his  Father  and 
Mother,  in  bed,  had  talked  cf  the  King's  coming  home.  1 
dare  promise  that  he  shall  not  be  so  easily  outwitted  or 
surprized  notv  ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  that  he  will  be  heir 
of  his  Father's  Prudence,  as  well  as  of  his  Estate.  And 
may  he  live  to  out- do  him  in  both  !  However,  I  wish  so; 
for  I  love  and  honour  him,  wh6se  Education  was  some- 
times committed  to  my  charge. 

Though  the  Parliament  were  not  met,  yet  all  appre- 
hensions of  danger  were  already  over.  Only  a  few  Lsbels 
were  thrown  in  the  night  at  our  Guards,  against  the  King 
and  his  Party.  Wherefore,  nowve  were  entertained  with 
Feaiiing,  to  which  the  worthy  Citizens  of  London  did 
invite  the  General  and  his  Officers ;  and  it  would  be  un. 
grateful  not  to  mention  their  great  and  sumptuous  Enter- 
tainments; thanks  being  the  proper  reward  of  good  Cheer. 
These  Feasts  were  performed  in  the  publick  Halls  of  the 
more  ancient  Companies;  where  (besides  Meat  and  Musick) 
we  had  sometimes  the  Sin-Songs  of  more  than  Ballade- 
Poets,  who  hope  yet  for  belter  thmgs  than  what  they  saw. 
At  which  some  of  the  Officers  would  say,  that  they  were 
Beasts  Set  up  a  fatting  for  the  Slaughter. 

llui  i!OA'  came  the  'J,5th  of  April,  when  both  Houses 
of  I'ailiainont  (the  great  Restorers  of  their  Country's  free- 
dom) 
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dom )  sat-down.  It  was  not  disputed  who  called  them,"and 
gave  them  this  Authority  :  but  the  most  Rebellious  sub- 
mitted to  it.  Now  it  appeared  that  Cod*s  mercy  (which 
must  be  first  revered,  and  eternized)  then  the  King's  Cle- 
mency, the  General's  Conduct,  and  this  Parliament  sitting, 
had  prevented  our  Officers'  fears,  and  the  effusion  of  Blood, 
either  by  the  Sword  of  War  or  of  Justice :  for  none  suf- 
fered upon  the  old  score,  those  only  excepted,  who  were 
after  adjudged  to  Death,  for  the  Murder  of  Charles  the 
First;  (and  some  of  these  too  had  their  Lives  given  them) 
unless  I  should  add  the  further  exemption  of  some  few 
others ;  as  Mr.  Henry  V^ane  (the  very  Son  of  his  Father), 
and  Hugh  Peters,  whose  Guilt  was  thought  greater  than 
some  of  the  greatest  of  the  Criminals,  who  sat  in  a 
Court  of  Mock- Justice  upon  the  Life  of  their  Sovereign. 

The  Parliament  adjourned  for  some  few  days,  and  Sir 
John  Greenvile  consulted  with  the  General  about  the 
delivery  of  his  Mesage  from  his  Majesty. 

That  which  was  superscribed  to  the  General,  to  be  by 
him  communicated  to  the  Armv  and  Council  of  State, 
was  by  his  Appointment  delivered  to  him  at  the  Door  of 
the  Council-Chamber,  where  Greenvile  attended,  and 
into  which  as  Colonel  Birch  (one  of  the  Members  of  it) 
v'ps  enteringjGreenvile  requested  him  (but  unknown)  that 
he  might  speak  with  my  Lord-General;  who,  upon  Birch's 
intimation,  came  to  the  door,  and  there,  in  the  sight  of  his 
Guards,  attending,  received  Greenvile's  Letters;  but  not 
with  much  regard,  either  to  his  Person  or  his  BusiiiesSy 
of  which  the  General  seemed  to  understand  somewhat  by 
the  Seal,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  stay  there,  till  he  had 
his  answer ;  otherwise  his  Guards  should  secure  him.  So 
his  Excellency  produceth  his  Letters  to  t'.ie  Council  of 
State ;  Greenvile  is  sent-for  in,  and  Birch  protested  that 
>e  neither  knew  the  Gentleman,  nor  his  Bu^ness.  The 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  examined  Greenvile,  from 
whence  those  Letters  came,  whose  they  were,  and  how  he 
came  by  them ;  (for  as  yet  they  were  not  opened)  he  told 
the  President,  "  that  the  Kinff,  his  Master,  gave  him  them 
with  his  own  hands  at  Breda."  So  the  opening  of  them  was 
deferred  till  the  Parliament  sat.  Greenvile  was  to  have 
been  sent  into  custody;  but  the  General  was  his  Bail,  who 
said  he  knew  the  Gentleman,  (being  his  near  Kinsman)  and 
would  take  his  paiol  to  appear  before  the  Puriitment. 

But 
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But  the  Monk's  hood  was  now  to  be  takeh-oiF:  The 
Parliament  sat,  and  Greenvile  delivered  his  Letters,  with 
inclosed  Declarations  to  both  Houses;  upon  whose  owning 
bis  Majesty's  Right,  the  General,  being  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  (into  which  he  had  been  chosen  both 
for  a  Knight  of  the  Shire  of  Devon,  in  which  he  was  born, 
and  for  a  Burgess  for  the  University  of  Cambridge)  desired 
that  the  King's  Letters  to  him,  (.  which  were  directed  to  be 
communicated  to  the  Council  of  State,  and  the  Army )  might 
be  read.  The  Lord-Mayor  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
the  Common-Council  received  their's  with  inclosed  De- 
clarations from  the  King ;  and  the  Fleet,  under  the  Com- 
mand of  Montague,  had  their's  delivered  to  them  also  from 
Greenvile.  A 11  these  Letters  and  Declarations  are  extant, 
and  well  known  ;  so  that  there  is  no  need  of  a  Rehearsal 
of  them  on  this  occasion.  But  one  of  them,  which  was 
the  private  concern  of  Sir  John  Greenvile,  ( of  which  I 
have  before  given  the  Substance )  I  have  asked  leave  here 
to  insert  %  that  it  might  be  better  understood  what  sense 
the  King  had  of  his  Service  in  his  IliJegociation  with 
our  General,  and  how  grateful  his  Majesty's  intentions  to- 
wards his  Restorers  were.  The  Letter  (or  rather  War- 
rant) under  the  Royal  Signet,  runs  thus : 

CHARLES  R. 

IN  consideration  of  the  many  Services  done  us  by  our 
Right-trusty  and  well'beloved  Servant,  Sir  John  Green- 
vile  (one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  our  Bed-Chamber )  and 
his  Father,  the  most  Valiant  and  Loyal  Sir  Bevile  Green- 
vile, who  most  Honourably  lost  his  Life  at  the  Battel  of 
Landsdown,  in  the  Defence  and  Service  of  the  Crown 
against  the  Kebels,  after  he  had  performed  many  other 
great  and  signal  Services  ; — 

But,  more  t*i)ecially,  in  consideration  of  the  late  most 
extraordinary  Services  (never  to  be  forgotten  by  us  or 
our  Posterity)  which  the  said  Sir  John  Greenvile  hath 
lately  rendered  us  in  his  Person  ( in  his  secret,  prudent, 
and  most  faithful  Transactions  and  Negociations,  in  con- 
cluding that  most  happy  Treaty  which  he  had  lately,  by 
our  special  Command  and  Commission,  with  our  Famous 
and  Renowned  General  Monk ;  and  wherein  he  alone 
(and  no  other)  was  instructed  by  us,  concerning  th(  said 
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Treaty,  about  those  most  important  Affairs  for  our  Res- 
tauration,  which  he  has  most  faithfully  performed  with 
great  prudence,  care,  secresie,  and  advantage  for  our  Ser- 
vice, without  any  conditions  imposed  upon  us  beyond  our 
expectation,  and  the' Commission  we  gave  him  ;  whereof 
we  doubt  not  but,  by  God's  blessing,  we  shall  speedily  see 
the  effects  ot  our  said  happy  Restauration: — We  are  gra-  t 

ciously  pleased  to  promise,  upon  the  Word  of  a  King,  ] 

that,  as  soon  as  we  are  arrived  in  England,  and  it  shall  ■[ 

please  God  to  restore  us  to  our  Crown  of  that  Kingdom, 
We  will  confer  upon  our  said  right-Trusty  and  well-be-  / 

loved  Servant  Sir  John  Greenvile,  the  place  and  office  of 
Groom  of  our  Stole,  and  First  Gentleman  of  our  Bed- 
chamber (with  all  Fees,  Pensions,  and  Perquisites  there- 
unto belonging)  together  with  the  Title  and  Dignity  of  an 
Earl  of  our  Kingdom  of  England:  And,  the  better  to 
support  the  said  Title  of  Honour,  and  to  Reward,  as  we 
ought,  those  many  great  services,  and  to  recompence  the 
losses  and  sufferings  of  him  and  his  Family  ;  we  are  fur- 
ther graciously  pleased  to  promise,  upon  our  said  Royal 
Word,  to  pay  all  the  Debts  that  he,  the  said  Sir  John 
Greenvile,  or  his  Father,  iiave  contracted  in  the  late  Wars, 
in  our  service,  or  in  our  Royal  Father's,  of  Blessed  Me- 
mory ;  and  also  to  bestow  and  settle,  in  good  Land  in 
England,  an  Estate  of  Inheritance  to  the  value  of  at  least 
30001.  per  annum,  upon  him  the  said  Sir  John  Greenvile, 
and  his  Heirs  for  ever ;  to  remain  as  a  perpetual  acknow- 
ledgement for  his  said  services;  and  as  a  Testimony  of 
our  Grace  and  Favour  towards  him,  and  that  Ancient  and 
Loyal  Family  of  the  Greenviles,  unto  all  Posterity.  Gi- 
'  ven  at  our  Court  at  Brussels,  the  2d  of  April,  in  the  12th 
;  year  of  our  Reign,  1660. 

By  his  Majestie's  Command, 

Edward  Nicholas. 

To  conclude,  on  the  8th  of  May,  the  King  was  joyfully  The  kin^  fs  pro- 
proclaimed  in  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  claimed  at  Londoo 
Greenvile  having  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Say^^'JSl"""' 
Parliament,  was  sent- back  to  his  Majesty  at  the  Hague, 
with  50,0001.  Sterling,  from  the  Parliament ;  to  supply 
his  Majestie's  present  occasions,  till  the  arrival  of  the  Com- 
missioners 
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missioners  of  both  Houses,  who  were  hastening  after  to 
invite  his  Majestie*s  return  to  his  native  Kingdom,  and  to 
the  e^cercise  of  his  Royal  Authority:  So  that  on  the  29th 
And  returns  to  Lon.  his  Majesty  with  great  Solemnity  entered  the  City.  This 
don  on  the  «9th  of  Jay  has,  since  1 660,  been  solemnized  by  our  Church,  for 
his  Birth  and  Return  :  and  may  the  Prayers  of  his  Loyal 
Subjects,  for  him,  ascend,  and  be  heard  by  the  God  of 
Heaven}  who  bowed  the  Hearts  of  the  most  rebellious 
among-  us  to  submit  to  his  Scepter!  Of  this  the  Gene- 
ral was  truly  sensible ;  for,  when  I  came  to  him  at  the 
Cock-Pit  to  give  him  my  share  of  thanks,  for  this  renown- 
ed Restauration,  I  kneeled  to  him  and  kissed  his  hands ; 
but  he  took  me  up,  and  was  pleased  to  speak  some  kind 
words  to  me ;  but,  in  speaking,  broke  into  Tears,  saying 
these  words.  No,  Mr.  Price ^  It  was  not  1  that  did  this; 
you  know  the  Jealousies  that  were  had  of  me,  and  the 
oppositions  against  me  ;  //  was  God  alone  who  did  it.  To 
him  be  the.  Glury^  whose  is  the  Kingdom  and  the  Power, 
over  this  and  all  Governments  !  But,  to  disturb  all  this, 
there  was  an  After- contrivance  framed,  and  propounded 
to  the  General,  viz.  that  he  would  most  vigorously  de- 
clare for  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant :  to  do  this, 
there  were  invitations  of  Advantages  offered  him.  But 
he  was  Resolute,  and  saw  that  he  had  deceived  all  those 
'  with  whom  he  had  had  to  do,  and  had  gratified  none  of 
them;  and  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  play  an  After-game,  by 
attempting  to  impose  conditions  upon  his  Prince :  He  hav- 
.  ing  before,  when  it  was  in  his  power,  scorned  to  do  it.  And 
now  he  was  to  sink  or  swim  with  the  King }  for  his  inte. 
rest  was  no  wider.  These  bold  words  were  said,  not  for 
his  sake,  but  others ;  for  this  his  Loyalty  was  most  truly 
fixed,  and  he  was  glad  that  he  was  delivered  from  the  Im- 
pertinencies  of  the  sollicitations  of  such  People.  May 
God  of  his  infinite  Mercy  deliver  us  from  all  narrow  In- 
terests !  which,  in  our  Age,  have  been  the  ruin  of  a  most 
...  famous  Commonwealth,  left  us  by  the  wisdom  of  our  An- 
cestors. And  may  the  Men  of  private  conceits  unite,  and 
.  bring  their  hands  and  hearts  to  the  support  of  the  pubiick: 
for  Extra  Rewpublicam  non  est  salus. 
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HESE  reflections  occur  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Third  Book  of  Milton's  History  of  England,  from  the 
earliest  Ages  to  the  Conquest  of  it  by  William,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  and  his  coronation  at  London,  in  the  month 
of  December,  of  the  year  1066.  They  serve  to  confirm 
the  account  given  above,  in  the  foregoing  collection  of 
Tracts  (in  Lord  HoUis's  Memoirs,  and  in  pages  S3'3, 334, 
335,  &c.  358,  of  Mr.  Clement  Walker's  Tract,  entitled, 
The  Mystery  of  the  Two  Juntoes,  Presbyterian  and 
Indepehdantf)  of  the  corrupt  practices  of  several  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
given  them  InCommittees  and  other  employments,  in  the 
course  of  the  contest  with  the  Crown  ;  and  to  shew  that, 
though  the  English  nation,  in  that  contest,  had  exerted 
great  courage  and  vigour  in  resisting  and  defeating  all 
the  King's  endeavours  to  enslave  them,  and  make  him- 
self an  absolute  monarch  over  them  ;  yet  they  had 
aot  possessed  a  sufficient  degree  of  Knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  Civil  Government,  and  of  Moderation,unaccom- 
panied  with  selfish  views  of  Ambition  or  Avarice,  to  close 
their  successful  military  operations  by  establishing  such 
regulations  as  should  secure  the  liberties  of  the  Nation 
from  being  again  brought  into  danger  from  ihe  Crown. 
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For  this,  he  thought,  had  not  been  done  by  the  mea- 
sures that  were  adopted  at  the  Restoration  of  King 
Charles  the  Second,  in  the  year  1G60. 

The  beginning  of  this  third  book  of  Milton's  History 
of  England,  together  with  the  aforesaid  reflections  on 
the  civil  war  between  King  Charles  the  First  and  the 
Long  Parliament,  is  in  these  following  words  :— 


This  third  book,  having  to  tell  of  accidents  as  various 
and  exemplary  as  the  intermission,  or  change,  of  a  Go- 
vernment hath  any  where  brought-forth,  may  deserve 
attention  more  than  common,  and  repay  it  with  like 
benefit  to  them  who  can  judiciously  read  :  considering 
,,  ,,   ..  ,,       especially  that  the  late  civil  broils  had  cast  us  into  a  con- 

uoHections  on  the  *^  ■' 

liitcCivihvarsinEn-  dition  not  much  unlike  to  what  the  Britains  then  were  in, 

gland,  from  tlif  year 

ifi4«  (o  the  year  when  the  Imperial  j urisd Iction  [ol  Rome]  departing  hence, 
left  them  to  the  sway  of  their  own  councilsj  which  times  if 
we  compare  seriously  with  these  latter  times,  and  that  con- 
fused anarchy  with  this  late  interreign,wemay  be  able  (from 
two  such  remarkable  turns  of  State,  producing  like  events 
among  us)  to  raise  a  knowledge  of  ourselves  both  great 
and  weighty,  by  judging  hence  "  what  kind  of  men  the 
Britains  generally  are  in  matters  of  so  high  enterprize  j 
how  by  nature,  industry,  or  custom,  fitted  to  attempt,  or 
undergo,  matters  of  so  main  consequence  :"  for,  if  it  be 
a  high  point  of  wisdom  in  every  private  man,  much 
more  is  it  so  in  a  Nation  to,  know  itself;  rather  than,  pufF- 
ed*up  with  vulgar  flatteries  and  encomiums,  for  want  of 

self. 
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self-knowledge,    to  enterprize    rashly,    and   come-off 
miserably  in  great  undertakings. 

•  "  Of  those  who  swayed  most  in  the  late  trouble?, 
'*  few  words  as  to  this  point  may  suffice.  They  had  arm?, 
**  leaders,  and  successes  to  their  wish ;  but  *'  to  make 
"  use  of  so  great  an  advantage"  was  not  their  skill.    . 

*'  To  other  causes  therefore,  and  not  to  the  want  of 
*'  force,  or  warlike  manhood,  in  the  Britains,both  of  those 
*'  antient  times  and  these  lately,  we  must  impute  the 
**  ill  husbanding  of  those  fair  opportunities,  which  might 
**  seem  to  have  put  Liberty  (so  long  desired,)  like  a  bride, 
"into  their  hands.  Of  which  other  causes,  equally 
**  belonging  to  ruler,  priest,and  people,  above  hath  been 
•*  related:  which,  as  they  brought  those  ancient  natives 
**  [of  Britain]  to  misery  and  ruin,  by  Liberty;  (which, 
**  rightly  used,might  have  made  them  happy ; )  so  brought 
**  they  these  of  late,  after  many  labours, much  bloodshed, 
**  and  vast  expence,  to  ridiculous  frustration  :  in  whom 
••  the  like  defects,  the  like  raiscariia;^e?,  notoriously 
**  appeared,  with  vices  not  less  hrkteful  or  inexcusable. 

**  For,  a  Parliament  f  having  been  called,  to  redress 

many  things,  (as  'twas  thought.)  the  people,  with  great 
**  courage,  and  expectation  to  be  cased  of  what  discon- 


•  Note,  The  followinj;  parn;;ra|)lis  nmrkecl  wdli  invcrU'd  commn», 
have  been  omitted  in  all  llie  fdiiuer  editions  of  our  autlioi's  Hisioiy  ril 
Ui'itaii),  lK'fi>ic  tliatwliicli  was  |i\il)lislif(l  in  llio  coHcrtion  of  his  woiKs, 
ill  two  volume!',  folio,  tn  the  \rai  17.^8.  Tlic  first  Filitioii  of  this  HivU>ry 
of  Eii;;l;uul  by  Milton,  was  jmlilisheil  in  the  year  1(>70. 

t  This  l'aili:inicnt  hvs  bmi  «iiirr  called   Thr  L>inft  ParHavirii!,   and 
liitl  on  llie  3d  d.i)' of  Novfuibi  I,   intiicyeai  Ui^o. 
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persons  as  they  thought  best-aflFected  to  the  publickgood, 
''  and  some,  indeed,  men  of  wisdom  and  integrity  \  the 
"  rest,  (to  be  sure,  the  greater  part,)  whom  wealthy^r 
"  ample  possessions,  or  bold  and  active  ambition,  (rather 
•'  than  merit)  had  commended  to  the  same  place. 

**  But,  when  once  the  superficial  zeal  and  popular  fumes 
"  that  acted  [or  actuated^  their  new  magistracy,were  cool. 
"  ed  and  spent  in  them,  straight  every  one  betook  himself 
"  (setting  the  commonwealth  behind,  and  his  private 
"  ends  before),  to  do  as  his  own  Profit,  or  Ambition,  led 
*'  him.     Then  was  Justice  delayed,   and  soon  after  de- 
'*  nied :  spight  and  favour  determined  all :  hence  Faction, 
"  thence  Treachery,  both  at  home  and  in  the  field  :  every 
**  where  Wrong,  and  Oppression  :  foul  and  horrid  deeds 
"  committed  daily,  or  maintained,  in  secret,  or  in  open. 
"  Some,  who  had  been  called  from  shops  and   ware- 
"  houses,  without  other  merit,  to  sit  in  supreme  Coun- 
"  cils  and  Committees,  (as  their  breeding  was)  fell  to 
'*  huckster  the  common v/ealth.      Others  did  thereafter 
•*  as  men  could  sooth  and  humour  them  best;  so  he 
"  who  would  give  most,  or,  under  covert  of  hypocritical 
*'  zeal,  insinuate  basest,  enjoyed  unworthily  the  rewards 
'*  of  Learning  and  Fidelity;  or  escaped  the  punishment  of 
"  his  crimes  and  misdeeds..     Their  votes  and  ordinances, 
*'  (which,   men  looked,  should  have  contained  the  re- 
*'  pealing  of  bad  laws,   and  the  immediate  constitution 
"  of  bctt.?rj)  resounded  with  nothing  else,  but  new  im- 
**  positions,  taxes,   excises ;    yearly,  monthly,  weekly. 
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*'  Not  to  reckon  the  offices,  gifts,  and  preferments  be- 
"  stowed  and  shared  among  themselves :  they  in   the 
"  meanwhile,  who  were  ever  faithfullest  to  this  cause, 
**  and  freely  aided  them  in  person,  or  with  their  sub- 
"  stance,  i*^n  they  durst  not  compel  either,  slighted 
"  and  bereaved,  after,  of  their  just  debts  by  greedy  se- 
*'  questrations,  were  tossed  up  and  down,  after  miserable 
*'  attendance,  from  one  Committee  to  another  with  peti- 
"  tions  in  their  hands ;  yet  either  missed  the  obtaining  bf 
**  their  suit,  or,  though  it  were  at  length  granted,  ( mere 
*'  shame  and  reason  oft-times  extorting  from  them  at 
**  least  a  show  of  justice)  yet  by  their  sequestrators  and 
"  sub- committees  abroad,  (men  for  the  most  part  of  in- 
*'  satiable  hands,  and  noted   disloyalty,)  those  orders 
*'  were  commonly  disobeyed  :  which  for  certain  durst 
**  not  have  been,  without  secret  compliance,  if  not  com- 
"  pact,  with  some  superiors  able  to  bear  them  out. 
'*  Thus  were  their  friends  confiscate  in  their  enemies, 
**  while  they  forfeited  4heir  debtors  to  the  State,  as  they 
"  called  it,  but  indeed  to  the  ravening  seizure  of  innu- 
"  merable  thieves  in  office :  yet  were  wiinr'l  no  less 
"  burthened  in  all   extraordinary  a  i-Pssn-cri!'"  a;id  op- 
"  pressions,  than  those  whom  they  tr-»k  to  be  disr.tei.t- 
*'  ed  ;  nor  were  we  happier  creditors  to  what  we  c  Hed 
**  the  State,  than  to  them  who  were  s.'q'ii  >ti'red  a$  the 
*'  State's  enemies. 

*''  For  that  faith  which  ought  to  hav  ^  been  kept  as 
**  sacred  and  inviolable  as  any  thing  hoiy,  *'  the  Publick 
*'  Faith,"  (after  infinite  sums  received,  and  aP   *he 
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*'  wealth  of  the  church  not  better  employed,  but  swal- 
**  lowed-up  into  a  private  Gulph,)  was  not  ere  long 
*'  ashamed  to  confess  bankrupt.  And  now,  besides  the 
**  sweetness  of  bribery,  and  other  gain,  with  the  love  of 
"  rule,  their  own  guiltiness,  and  the  dreaded  name  of 
"  Just  Account,  which  the  people  had  long  calied-for, 
"  discovered  plainly  that  there  were  of  their  own  number 
**  who  secretly  contrived  and  fomented  those  troubles 
and  combustions  in  the  land,  which  openly  they  sat  to 
remedy  j  and  would  continually  find  such  work,  as 
'*  should  keep  them  from  being  ever  brought  to  that 
**  Terrible  Stand,  of  laying-down  then-  authority  for  lack 
**  of  new  business,  or  not  drawing  it  out  to  any  length 
"  of  time,  though  upon  the  ruin  of  a  whole  nation. 
Of  ilie  bad  state  of  "  -^"d,  if  the  State  were  i-  this  plight,  Religion  was 
Relii.'ion  (luring  the  »  j^^^.  jj^  niuch  better ;  to  reform  which,  a  certain  num- 

late  Civil  Wars  ana  '  ' 

the  following  Inter-  ci  ^gj.  ^f  Divines  were  called,  neither  chosen  by  any  rule 

regnum,  down  to  ^        ■' 

the  Restoration.        ««  or  custom  ecclesiastical,  nor  eminent  for  either  piety 

.  **  or  knowledge  above  others  left-out ;  only  as  each  raem- 

"  ber  of  parliament  in  his  private  fancy  thought  fit,  so 

•'  elected  one  by  one.  The  most  part  of  them  were  such,  as 

**  had  preached  and  cried-down,  with  great  shew  of  zeal  the 

avarice  and  pluralities  of  bishops  and  prelates, [and  had 

dcclaredj  that  one  Cure  of  souls  w  as  a  full  employment 

for  one  spiritual  pastor,  how  able  soever,  if  not  a  charge 

"  rather  above  human  strength.  Yet  thtse  conscientious 

*'  men,  (ere  any  part  of  the  work  was  done  for  which  they 

•*  came-together,  and  that  on  the  publick  salary)  wanted 

not  boldness,    ( to  the  ignominy  and  scandal  of  their 
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"  pastor-like  profession,  and  especially  of  iheir  boasted 
**  reformation, )   to  seize  into  their  hands,  or  not  unwil- 
"  lingly  to  accept  (besides  one,  sometimes  two,  or  more, 
*'  of  the  best  livings) collegiate  masterships  in  the  Univer- 
sities, rich  lectures  in  the  city,  setting  sail  to  all  winds 
that  might  blow  gain  into  their  covetous  bosoms :  by 
'*  which  means  these  great  rebukers  of  non-residence, 
*'  among  so  many  distant  cures,  were  not  ashamed  to  be 
**  seen  so  quickly  pluralists  and   non-resic^ms  them- 
**  selves,  to  a  fearful  condemnation,  doubtless,  by  their 
•*  own  mouths.     And   yet  the  main  doctrine  for  which 
**  they  took  such  pay,  and  insisted-upon  with  more  vehe- 
*'  mence  than  gospel,   was  but  to  tell  us  in  efltct:  Hiat 
*'  their  doctrine  was  worth    nothing,  and  the  sj;  ' 'aal 
power  of  their  ministry  less  available  than  bodily  com- 
pulsion J    persuading  the    magistrate  to  use  it,  as  a 
stronger  means  to  subdue  and  bring-in  conscience, 
than  evangelical  persuasion  ;    distrusting  the  virtue  of 
**  their  own  spiritual  weapons,  which  were  given  them 
**  if  they  be  rightly  called,  with  full  warrant  of  suffici- 
*'  ency  to    pull-down  all  thoughts   and    imaginations 
*' that  exalt  themselves  against  God.     Butv.hile  they 
*'  tau;;hi:  compulsion  without  convii.eemcrit,  (which,  not 
**  long  before,  they  complained-of,  as  executed  unchris- 
*'  tianly,  against  themselves  ;)  these  intents  are  clear  to 
*' have  been  no  better  than  antichristian  :   setting-up  a 
*'  spiritual  tyranny  by  a  secular  power,  to  the  advancing 
**  of  their  own  authority  above  the  magistrate,  Whom 
*'  they  would  have  made  their  executioner,  to  punish 
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**  church-delinquencies,   whereof  civil  laws    have  no 
**  cognizance. 

"  And  well  did  their  disciples  manifest  themselves 
"to  be  no  better  principled  than  their  teachers,  trusted 
"  with  committeeships  and  other  gainful  offices,  upon 
'*  their  commendations  for  zealous,  (and  as  they  sticked 
"not  to  term  them)  g-orf/y  men;  but  executing  their 
'*  places  like  children  of  the  devil,  unfaithfully,  unjustly, 
**  unmercifully,  and,    where  not   corruptly,    stupidly. 
"  So  that  between  them  the  teachers,  and  these  the  dis- 
ciples, there  hath  not  beeu  a  more  ignominious  and 
mortal  wound  [given]  to  faith,  to  piety,  to  the  work  of 
**  reformation,  nor  more  cause  of  blasplieming  given  to 
*'  the  enemies  of  God  and  truth,  since  the  fast  preach- 
"  ing  of  refoHijation. 

'•  The  people  therefore,  looking  one  while  on  the 
**  Statists,  (whom  they  beheld  [lobe]  without  constancy  or 
*•  firmness,  labouring  doubtfully  beneath  the  weight  of 
"  their  own  too    high  undertakings,  busiest  in   petty 
"  things,  triflinginthemain,)[being]deluded  andquiteali- 
*'  enated,[fromthemi]  expressed  divers  ways  their  disaffec- 
**  tion  J  some  despising  those  persons  whom  before  they 
**  honoured^  some  deserting,  some  inveighing,  some  con- 
"  spiring,  against  them.     Then  looking  on  the  church- 
**  men,  whom  they  saw^  under  subtle  hypocrisy,  to  have 
"  pveaiched  their  own  follies,  most  of  them,  not  the  goa- 
"  pel;  time-serve  ■,  covetous,  illiterate}  persecutors,  not 
**  lovers,  of  the  truth}  lik^  in  most  things  whereof  they 
'*  accused  thtir  predecessors  :   looking  on  all  this,  the 
"  people  (which  had  been  kt'pt  warm  awhile  witli  the 
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"  counterfeit  zeal  of  their  pulpits,)  after  a  false  heat, 
"  became  more  cold  and  obdurate  than  before;  some 
'*  turning  to  lewdness,  some  to  flat  atheishi ;  put  beside 
"  their  old  religion,  and  foully  scandalized  in  what  they 
"  expected  should  be  the  new. 

*'  Thus  they  who  of  late  were  extolled  as  our  great- 
"  est  deliverers,  and  had  the  people  wholly  at  their  de- 
**  votion,  by  so  discharging  their  trust  as  we  see,  did  not 
'*  only  weaken  and  unfit  themselves  to  be  dispensers  of 
what  liberty  they  pretended,  but  unfitted  also  the  peo- 
*'  pie,  (now  grown  worse  and  more  disordinate,)  to  re- 
ceive, or  to  digest,  any  liberty  at  all.  For  stories  teach 
us,  that  Liberty,  sought  out  of  season,  in  a  corrupt  and 
degenerate  age,  brought  Rome  itself  to  a  farther  sla- 
very :  for  Liberty  hath  a  sharp  and  double  edge,  fit 
"  only  to  he  handled  by  just  and  virtuous  men  ;  to  bad 
"  and  dissolute,  it  becomes  a  mischief,  unwieldly  in 
"  their  own  hands :  neither  is  it  compleatly  given,  but 
"  by  them  who  have  the  happy  skill  to  know  what  is 
"  grievance,  and  unjust  to  a  people,  and  how  to  remove 
"  it  wisely  ;  what  good  laws  are  wanting,  and  how  to 
"  frame  them  substantially,  that  good  men  may  enjoy 
"  the  freedom  which  they  merit,  and  the  bad  teel  the 
*'  curb  which  they  need.  Bnt  to  do  this,  and  to  know 
'*  these  exquisite  proportions,  the  heroic  wisdom  which 
"  is  required,  .  urmounted  far  the  principles  of  these 
"  narrow  politicians:  what  wonder  then  was  it,  if  they 
"  sunk,  as  those  unfortunate  Britains  had  done  before 
them,  entangled  and  oppressed  with  things  too  liard 
and  generoi'%   above  their  strain  and  temper  ?     For 
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*'  Britain,  (to  speak  a  truth  not  often  spoken,)  as  it  is  a 
*'  land  fruitful  enough  of  men  stout  and  courageous  in 
**  war,  so  it  is  naturally  not  over-fertile  of  men  able  to 
*'  govern  justly  and  prudently  in  peace,  trusting  only  in 
**  their  mother- wit  j  who  consider  not  justly,  that  civility, 
"  prudence,  love  of  the  publick  good,  more  than  of 
**  money  or  vain  honour,  are  to  this  soil  in  a  manner 
'*  outlandish  ;  grow  not  here,  but  in  minds  well  implant- 
"  ed  with  solid  and  elaborate  breeding,  too  impolitick 
'*  else  and  rude,  if  not  headstrong  and  intractable  to 
**  the  indusiry  and  virtue  cither  of  executing  or  under- 
**  standing  true  Civil  Government.  Valiant  indeed,  and 
p  osp<  rous  to  win  a  field;  but  to  know  the  end  and 
reason  of  winning,  unjudicious,  and  unwise  :  in  good 
*'  or  bad  success  alike  unteachable  For  the  Sun  v  which 
"  we  Britains  want)  ripens  wits  as  well  as  fruits  ;  and,as 
*^  wine  and  oil  are  imported  to  us  from  abroad,  so  must 
•*  ripe  understanding,  and  manycivil  virtues,  be  imported 
**  into  our  minds  from  foreign  writings,  and  examples  of 
**  best  ages  ;  we  shall  else  miscarry  still,  and  come  short 
"  in  the  attempts  of  any  great  enterprize.  Hence  did  their 
"  victories  prqye  as  fruitless,  as  their  losses  dangerous ; 
**  and  left  them  still,  when  conquering  [or,when  they  were 
"  conquerors,]  under  the  same  grievances,  that  men 
"  suflFer  when  conquered  :  which  was  indeed  unlikely  to 
"  go  ct^herwise,  unless  men  more  than  vulgar,  bred-up, 
*'  (as  few  of  them  were,)  in  the  knowledge  of  ancient 
' '  and  illustrious  deeds,  invincible  against  many  and  vain 
"  titles,  impartial  to  friendships  and  relations,  had  con- 
*'  ducted  their  affairs  :  but  then  from  the  chapman  to 
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the  retailer,  many  whose  ignorance  was  more  auda- 
cious than  the  rest,  were  admitted,  with  all  their  sordid 
rudiments,  to  bear  no  mean  sway  among  them,  both 
in  Church  and  State. 

*«  From  the  confluence  of  all  their  errors,  mischiefs, 
and  misdemeanours,  what  in  the  eyes  of  man  could  be 
expected,  but  what  befel  those  ancient  inhabitants  [of 
Britain]  whom  they  so  much  resembled—confusion 
in  the  end  ? 

"  But  on  these  things,  and  this  parallel,  having 
enough  insisted,  I  return  to  the  story  which  gave  us 
the  matter  of  this  digression.'*] 
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